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Indianapolis,  January  5, 1888. 
To  Hit  Excellency,  Isaac  P.  Gray, 

Governor  of  Indiana  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February 
17, 1852,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1887,  together  with 
such  matter  as  is  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  B.  SEWARD,  President. 
Alex.  Heron,  Secretary. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA,  1 

Governor's  Office,         V 

March  29, 1888.     j 

Received  and  examined  by  the  Governor.    March  31,  1888,  referred  to  the 
Auditor  of  State,  for  verification  of  the  financial  statement. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  8tate,        } 
Indianapolis,  March  31, 1888.     / 

The  within  report  has  been  examined  and  found  correct,  so  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  money  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury. 

BRUCE  CARR,  Auditor  of  State. 


Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

PIERRE  GRAY,  Private  Secretary. 


Received  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  and  for  the 
State  of  Indiana,  this  March  31, 1888. 

CHARLES  F.  GRIFFIN,  Secretary  of  State. 
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1st  District — Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 
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STATE  INDUSTMAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1888. 


Headquarters  at  Agricultural  Rooms,  fn  the  State  House. 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — President,  Hon.  J.  N.  Davidson,  Whites- 
ville,  Montgomery  County;  Secretary,  Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis.  Organised 
May,  1851. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society—  President,  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  Danville,  Hendricks 
County ;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Hobfas,  Bridgeport,  Marion  County.     Organized  1842. 

State  Association  of  Shorthorn  £re«fera— President,  Hon.  Robert  Mitchell, 
Princeton,  Gibson  County ;  Secretary,  Walter  J»  Quick,  Columbus,  Ind.  Organ- 
ised May,  1872. 

Indiana  Horse  Breeder?  Association. — President,  W.  P.  Ijams,  Terra  Haute, 
Vigo  County ;  Secretary,  J.  S.  Darnell,  Lebanon,  Boone  County.  Organized  Jan- 
uary, 1886. 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders7  Association. — President,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indi- 
anapolis, Marion  County ;  Secretary,  T.  A.  Lloyd,  Indianapolis.  Organized  Jan- 
uary, 1883. 

Indiana  Swine  Breeders9  Association- — President,  C  J.  Clark,  Westfield,  Hamil- 
ton County ;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Home  City,  Pa.  Organized  January, 
1877. 

Indiana  Wool  Growers*  Association— Vreevknt,  &  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  John- 
son County ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle,  Putnam  County.  Organized  Oc- 
tober, 1876. 

Indiana  Poultry  Breeders1  Association, — President,  R.  Twells,  Montmorenci, 
Tippecanoe  County ;  Secretary,  Major  Griffin,  Mausy,  Rush  County.  Reorganized 
January,  1887. 

Indiana  Bee-Keepers9  Association. — President,  Dr.  E.  H.  Collins,  Mattsville, 
Hamilton  County ;  Secretary,  Geo*  C.  Thompson^  Sonthport,  Marion  County.  Or- 
ganized October,  1879. 

Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association. — President,  A.  &  Chapman,  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son County ;  Secretary,  W.  F.  Crist,  Danville.    Organised  December,  1882. 

Indiana  Tile  Makers9  Association. — President,  Geo.  8w  Pollock,  Sullivan ;  Secre- 
tary, J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis^  Marion.  County.  Organised  November, 
1876. 

Indiana  Woman's  State  Fair  .A«BO«ts4ton^— President,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indi- 
anapolis; Secretary,  Mrs,  H.  L  SewardVIndianapeliav    Organi        September,  1878. 
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Meteorological  Tables. 


TABLE  I. 


MONTHLY  MEAN  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  ETC. 


Showing  Monthly  Mean  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Relative  Humidity;  Maximum  and 
Minimum  Temperature;  Prevailing  Direction  of  Wind;  Number  of  Clear ,  Fair 
and  Cloudy  Days;  Average  Amount  of  Cloudiness;  Number  of  Days  on  which 
0.01  Inch  or  More  Precipitation  Fell ;  Total  Amount  of  Precipitation  and  • 
Number  of  Days  on  which  the  Temperature  Fell  Below  the  Freezing  Point  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  for  Each  Month  of  the  Year,  1887,  as  Recorded  in  the  Signal  Office 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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TABLE  II. 


DAILY  AND  MONTHLY  MEAN  BAROMETER. 


Table  Showing  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Barometer  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  Each 
Day  and  Month  of  the  Yenr  1887,  as  Recorded  at  the  Signal  Office  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 

(Barometer  corrected  for  instrumental  error,  temperature,  elevation  and  gravity.) 


1 
Date. . 

Jan.  1  Feb. 

Mch. 

April. 

May.   June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

i 
Nov.     Dec. 

1.  .  . 

30.206 

30320    29.974 

30.105    29.780 

29.740  1  30.060 

29.850 

30.100 

29.940  1  30.230 

30340 

2.   .  . 

30.511 

30.076 

29383 

29,991  i  29.950 

29350  1  30.000 

29.940 

30.100 

29.840    30.090 

30340 

3.   .   . 

30.587 

30,386 

30319 

29.778    30540 

29.950  '  29.940 

30.000 

30.040 

29.690    29310 

30.080 

4.  .  . 

30.316 

30.703 

30.458 

30.027 

30.080 

29  980-  29390 

29.930 

30.140 

29.850    30.100 

30.060 

5  .  .  . 

30.237 
30.283 

30.536 

30.088 

30309 

29370 

29.990  ,  29350 

29.890 

30.0S0 

29.960  |  30360 

30.410 

6.  .  . 

30.324 

29380 

30.232 

29320 

29.980 

29.960 

30340 

29.900 

29.920  .  30.140 

30.260 

7.  .  . 

30.390 

30.134 

30.106 

30591    30.020 

30.040 

29350 

30.090 

29350 

30.050  !  30.030 

30.110 

8.   .  . 

30.306 

30.027 

30.146 

30.393    30.110 

29350 

29.880 

30.120 

30.040 

30.050    30.110 

30300 

9.  .  . 

30.0O*  J  30322 

29.981  |  30327    30.110 

29340 

29.780    30.110 

29.940    S9.920    29.970 

30.070 

10.  .  . 

30.103  '  29.770 

30.196    30.198    30390 

29390 

30.000    29.990 

30.160  i  30.090    30.060     29380 

11.   .  . 

29.807  1  29.910 

30.275  ;  30.169 

30360 

30.060 

30.040  i  29.930    30.110  1  30.140    30.100     30.030 

12.  .  . 

29.759  |  30.562 

30.154    30.175 

30360 

30.080  '  30.070  !  30.050    29.970    30.110    30.210     30310 

13.  .  . 

29.467    30.574    30.129    30.092  |  30.0R0 

30.080    30.060  !  30.010    29.970  |  30.110    29.970,  30350 

14.   .  . 

29/95  1  30.151 

30.194  ,  29339  :  30.190 

30  090 

30  040  12P380  3      °0   30380    29.770  ,  30.180 

15     .  . 

29.954  '  30.069 

29.954    29363:30.200 

30.040 

30350  |  29370    30.  50  '  30.270    29.950 

30320 

16.   .  . 

29.672    30.041 

29377    29.993  !  30.130 

29.960 

30.050    29.920    30320    30.120  '  29.770 

30390 

17     .  . 

30.028  ,  29.626 

29334  i  29305    29.990    29.840 

30320  ,  29310    30330  ,  30.070  ,  30.130 

29.680 

18.  .  . 

30.362    29,503 

30.023  i  29.680    29.990  '  29.830 

29.950    29330 130.220    30.090    30.010 

29  910 

19.  .  . 

29.851  !  30.090 

30.060 '30.086    30300    29.840 

30.010    29.950  '  30310  1  29.940    29340'  29350 

20.  .  . 

29.658  '  30  170 

30,034  i  30.042  <  30.050  I  29360 

30300  1  29.960 

30370 129.860    29.960     29.800 

21.  .  . 

30.102  |  30366 

29385  130347    30.130  |  29.850    29.830  1  29.890 

30.120    30.060 

29.940,  30310 

22.  .  . 

29.887  1  30.411 

30351    29  518 

30.040    29.780    29.800,29320 

29.980    30.100 

30.010 
30.140 

30340 

23.  .  . 

29.719  1  29.911 

29399    29338 

29330    29360  i  30.000  i  29.870 

30.200    29.830 

29380 

24.  .  . 

29326  130382 

29335  129  991 

29.740  1  30.080 

30.050  !  30.010 

30370    30310 

30.060 

29310 

25.  .  . 

29.835    30.123 

30.047    29394 

29.780  ,  30.210 

30350    30380 

30.160    30.450 

30.120 

29.960 

26.  .  . 

30,356  J  29.702 

30.175    29307 

29.790 

30370 

30.020    30.080 

30.010 

30  360 

30.010 

29.940 

27.  .  . 

30.215    30.173 

29349  !  29370 

29310 

30.260 

29.970    30.110 

29.810 

30360 

30  230 

29.750 

28.  .  . 

29.853  1  30.224 

30  092  ,  29342 

29380 

30330 

29.960    30.160 

29  860 

30.190 

30.660 

30310 

29.  .  . 

29312  i  .  .  . 

30.232    29320 

29350 

30.190 

29380    30.200 

29.950    30.160 

30.700 

30.700 

30.  .   . 

29.916     .  .  . 

30.168    29358 

29390 

30.140 

29.930  j  30.190 

29.910    30.290 

30.750,  30.360 

31.  .   . 

30  063  |  .  .  . 

30.140     .  .  . 

29.700     .  .  . 

29380    30.180 

.  .  .  ,  30.130 

.  .  .      29.650 

i 

MONTHLY  MEAN  BAROMETER. 


1887  ..  !  30.031  !  30.156    80.055  j  29.999   29.974  |  29392  j  29.975  .  29.991  '  30.076  t  30.086  |  30.094  I  30.095 
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TABLE  III. 


DAILY  AND  MONTHLY  MEAN  TEMPEBATURE. 


Table  Showing  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Temperature  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  Each 
Day  and  Month  of  the  Year  1887,  as  Recorded  at  the  Signal  Office  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.     ( From  Telegraphic  Observation). 

(Fahrenheit). 


Datk. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.    April, 


May. 


June. 


July.  !  Aug. 


Sept.  j  Oct. 


Nov.     Dee. 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


5.6 
-4.4 

1.6 
19.4 
20.1 

9.6 
5.3 
12.6 
16.0 
0.6 

153 
283 
38.7 
283 
28.4 

403 
153 
23 
333 
473 

39.4 
583 
44.9 
353 
42.0 

21.4 
333 
41.4 
35.6 
22.7 
203 


21.7 

52.4 

353 

56.7 

233 

37.1 

213 

35.2 

33.3 

37.0 

43.9 
523 
513 
393 
563 

303 
15.7 
24.1 
353 
413 

343 
44.4 

383 
333 
303 

32.2 
383 
38.4 
33.0 
343 

32.4 
183 
35.1 


53.9 
50.8 
50.4 
503 
413 

433 
52.7 
353 
293 
303 

32.9 
29.4 
273 
32.9 
34.4 


38.4 
47.4 
62.9 
38.9 
343 

443 
473 
55.6 
633 
653 

67.9 
693 
70.1 
70.4 
583 

45.7 
383 
353 
453 
50.9 


35.2 

52.1 

33.3 

573 

363 

443 

46.4 

45.5 

;8.6 

45.1 

333 
323 
243 
24.0 
29.1 
37.4 


503 
55.1 
58.0 
51.6 
59.0 


73.7 

77.7 

76.7 

78.7 

78.0 

763 

74.7 

79.0 

69.7 

75.7 

71.0 

783 

723 

813 

73.7 

84.7 

76.7 

863 

72.0  613 

703  62.7 

61.7  70.0 

65.0  75.7 

593  |    73.7 


57.3 
61.3 
69.0 
703 
67.7 

67.7 
66.0 
73.3 
71.7 
70.3 

713  1 
62.7  I 
62.3  ! 
70.0 
76.7 

743 
763 
693 
70.0 
66.0 

61.7 
61.7 
66.3 
693 
63.7 
62.7 


793  I  833 

79.7  '  843 

783  '  833 

773  ,  84.0 

78.3  813 


733 
733 
75.3 
80.3 
843 


793  '    86.7 


79.7 
813  I 
80.7 
813 
83.7 

73.7 
68.0 
593 
673 
67.0 

I 
72.0  ! 
73.7 
77.0 
793  ( 
81.7 


813 
833 
84.0 
84.7 
8fc7 
»53 


83.0 
75.7 
75.0 
743 
713  ! 


62.7 
63.7 
62.7 
64.0 
673 
703 


72.7 
72.7 
74.7 
76.7 
783 

823 
733 
62.0 
743 
63.3 

603 
76.7 
79.7 
64.0 
653 


58.0 
64.7 
60.0 
513 
493 

633 
69.7 
69.0 
683 
56.7 

433 
443 
49.7 
453 
493 


453 
52.0 
603 
46.7 
42.3 

503 
55.7 
48.0 
►  473 
383 

40.3 
39.7 
443 
45.7 
423 


723 

56.7 

553 

50.0 

293 

68.0 

59.0 

57.0 

36.7 

32.0 

73.0 

64.0 

49.7 

38.0 

34.0 

74.7 

663 

490 

283 

39.0 

73.7 

70.0 

48.3 

173 

333 

86.0 
90.0 
843 
76.0  | 
79.7  ! 


80.0  i    773  743 

77  7  733  !    61.7 

733  64.7  ,    503 

733  61.7  4*3 

773  623  563 


54.0 
55.7 
58.7 
623 
57.7 


42.0 
41.7 
503 
413 
323 

39.7 
42.0 
503 
41.7 
33.7 
433 


283 
38.7 
473 
463 
42.0 

57.7 
273 
14.0 
21.7 
260 


29.0 
353 
48.7 
463 
32.0 

373 
39.7 
403 
44.0 
473 

37.7 
31.7 
363 
37.7 
323 


14.0 
13.7 
213 
193 
19.0 

24.7 
343 
3.0 
73 
153 
37.7 


MONTHLY  MEAN  TEMPERATURE. 


1887 .  .  I    24.4 


34.6 


383 


523  I    673  I    73.8       803  I    733       653  !    503 


403 


30.8- 
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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  volume  to  those  interested  in  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  State,  we  are  pleased  to  chronicle  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  weather  for  the  propagation  of  the  cereals  during  the  season 
of  1887,  Indiana  held  her  own  (when  compared  with  the  other  States  of 
this  Union)  in  most  crop  production,  while  in. the  matter  of  wheat  gar- 
nered she  led  the  van,  surpassing  all  other  States  in  the  number  of  bushels 
produced,  as  reported  by  the  highest  recognized  authority — the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.     See  table  on  page  288  this  volume. 

In  many  localities  in  the  State  the  corn,  potato  and  hay  crops  were  al- 
most an  entire  failure,  but  at  other  and  more  favored  points  local  rains 
came  in  time  to  result  in  averaging  up  well,  when  compared  with  crops 
the  country  over. 

The  season  of  1887  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  shows  the  least  amount 
of  rainfall  since  the  weather  reports  have  been  embraced  in  the  reports 
from  this  office  (1872.)  However,  the  shrinkage  has  been  largely  in  the 
winter  and  fall  months — October  of  1887  showing  the  least  precipitation 
of  any  one  month,  with  one  exception,  on  record.  There  have  been 
longer  periods  of  drouth  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  1881,  but  none 
more  severe  on  vegetation  than  the  past  season,  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented and  protracted  hot  summer  weather.  The  tassels  on  the  corn  in 
some  localities  were  killed  soon  after  appearing,  and  the  silks  on  the  ears 
were  literally  roasted  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  pastures 
parched  to  a  crisp.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  discouragement 
may  be  "a  blessing  in  disguise,"  and  check  the  ravages  of  insect  life, 
which  has  been  largely  on  the  increase  of  late  years,  and  insure  future 
good  crops. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  State  Industrial  Associations,  which  occupy  con- 
siderable space  in  this  report,  are  well  worth  careful  perusal  by  agricul- 
turalists. As  the  essays  and  discussions  are  all  by  progressive  farmers 
who  give  their  experience  in  breeding  improved  stock  in  plain  language, 
easily  understood,  and  the  practical  application  of  their  ideas  can  not  but 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  live  stock  in  the  State. 

The  statistics  embodied  in  this  report  are  obtained  from  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  for  the  collection  of  the  same.  Our  deductions  are  care- 
fully compiled  from  figures  from  advance  sheets  obtained  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau,  Hon.  Wm,  A.  Peelle. 

The  reports  from  the  county  and  district  agricultural  societies  indicate 
prosperity  in  a  marked  degree,  which  is  a  decidedly  flattering  exhibit 
considering  short  crop  yields  and  the  consequent  depression  among  farm- 
ers. The  outlook  at  the  time  these  fairs  were  held  being  anything  but 
encouraging. 

In  connection  with  the  county  reports  a  brief  description  of  each  county 
is  given,  for  reference  by  those  who  are  in  search  of  such  information. 
At  the  same  time  indicating  the  points  in  the  State  where  other  natural 
resources  are  found,  such  as  coal,  stone,  natural  gas,  cement,  timber,  etc. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  some  valuable  matter  from  that  source  for  the  next  report. 

The  weather  reports  are  continued  from  year  to  year,  as  they  have  be- 
come indispensable  as  tables  of  reference.  Other  features  of  the  report 
as  essays  on  agricultural  subjects ;  the  review  of  Indiana  crop  productions, 
page  287 ;  discovery  of  Indiana  products,  page  165,  and  other  pertinent 
matters  are  respectfully  submitted. 

The  march  of  progress  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board  show  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  purchase  of  twenty  acres  of  additional  fair  ground,  at  a  cost 
of  815,000,  and  also  in  taking  possession  of  their  new  quarters  in  the 
new  State  House.  Four  large  and  convenient  rooms  are  now  occupied 
therein — the  business  office,  lecture  hall,  library  and  committee  room  and 
museum — where  the  agricultural  community  will  be  welcome. 

Secretary. 
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STATE  BOARD  MEETINGS,  1887. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


FEBRUARY    15. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  January  6,  1887. 
Present — Robert  Mitchell,  of  Gibson  County;  Samuel  Har- 
grove, of  Union;  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  of  Harrison;  W.  B.  Seward, 
of  Monroe;  Dick  Jones,  of  Bartholomew;  E.  H.  Peed,  of 
Henry;  R.  C.  McWilliams,  of  Parke;  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of 
Montgomery;  Robert  Simonton,  of  Huntington;  John  M. 
Boggs,  of  Tippecanoe;  W.  A.  Banks,  of  Laporte,  and  R.  M. 
Lockhart,  of  DeKalb  County.  A  quorum  being  present,  Pres- 
ident Seward  directed  that  the  business  before  the  Board  be 
immediately  taken  up. 

Prof.  Cassady,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Corps, 
solicited  the  Board  to  aid  him  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  Signal  Service,  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Signal  office  at  Indianapolis. 
He  said  the  bill  had  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  request  was  discussed  at  length,  but  action  was 
deferred  until  the  afternoon  session,  when  the  following,  offered 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  do 
most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session  the  im- 
portance of  the  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  your  honorable  body  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Meteorological  Department  for  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  grant  leases 
for   a   term    of   five  years   to  exhibitors  on   the   State  Fair 

2—  Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Grounds,  to  erect  permanent  exhibition  buildings,  in  all  cases 
where  plans  and  specifications  were  furnished  the  Executive 
Committee  and  accepted  by  them. 

The  Board  voted  to  join  in  the  call  for  the  organization  of  a 
Western  Trotting  Association. 

The  communication  from  the  New  Jersey  Board  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
tabled. 

Twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  to  pay  for  an  advertisement  in 
the  pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fair  and  Exposition  Managers,  and  Messrs. 
Lockhart,  Mitchell  and  Banks  were  appointed  as  delegates  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  named  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  it  was  agreed  to  offer  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  same  amount  of  premiums  for  1887  as  was  given 
the  year  previous. 

Entries  of  articles  in  the  Woman's  Department  was  ordered 
closed  September  16. 

Adjourned. 

February  16. 

Board  met,  with  the  Vice-President  in  the  chair,  all  mem- 
bers being  present  excepting  President  Seward. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  from  the  Committee  to  Draft  Resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Hon.  John  Sutherland,  an  ex- President  of  the 
Board,  reported  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  John  Sutherland,  of  Laporte  County,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  lost  one  of  its  firmest  friends,  who  for  seventeen  years  as  a 
member  of  this  Board,  proved  his  friendship  by  his  works.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  closely  adhering  to  all  the  principles  of  right  towards  his  fellow- 
man.  His  character  was  above  reproach.  While  bold  to  denounce  the  wrong,  yet 
he  did  it  in  a  kind  way  so  that  he  endeared  each  who  knew  him  to  himself.  It  is 
said  death  loves  a  shining  mark.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  John  Sutherland,  the  Board  has  lost  an  active 
friend,  his  family  a  devoted  head,  the  State  a  valuable  citizen,  and  that  we,  as  a 
Board,  tender  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  relatives,  our  heartfelt  sorrow  and 
condolence  in  this  sad  bereavement,  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 
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After  remarks  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  by 
Messrs.  Heron,  Lockhart,  Caster,  Banks  and  Seig  the  resolu- 
tions were  adopted. 

The  Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Revision 
of  the  Premium  List,  and,  after  a  long  session,  arose,  reported 
progress,  and  adjourned  to  8:30  a.  m. 

February  17. 

The  Board  met  with  the  Vice-President  in  the  Chair.  The 
roll  call  showed  all  present  except  Mr.  Hargrove. 

All  unfinished  business  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  striking  out  all  cash  premiums 
in  the  Geological  Department  was  reconsidered. 

The  Superintendent  of  Gates  was  instructed  to  employ  all 
his  own  assistants  without  suggestions  from  members  of  the 
Board. 

An  expert  judge  was  ordered  selected  for  the  Hog  Depart- 
ment, the  judge  to  use  a  score  card  in  making  awards. 

The  Woman's  Department  was  allowed  $1,200  for  premiums 
and  expenses  for  the  fair  of  18r>7. 

The  American  Clydesdale  Association  were  tendered  the  use 
of  the  State  Fair  Grounds  to  hold  a  show. 

The  salary  of  the  General  Superintendent  was  increased  to 
$300,  and  he  was  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  to  re- roof  the 
exposition  building. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  State  Printiug  Board 
to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  reports. 

The  President  named  the  following  Superintendents  of  De- 
partments : 

Howe  Department— W.  A.  BANKS  and  DICK  JONES. 

Speed  Ring— DICK  JONES. 

CattJe  Department— ROBT.  MITCHELL  and  SAM'L  HARGROVE 

Hog  Department— E.  H.  SPEED. 

Sheep  Department-JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON. 
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Poultry  Department— L.  B.  CUSTER. 

Dogs  and  Poniee— GEO.  JACKSON. 

Farm  and  Garden  Products— a  W.  DUNGAN. 

Horticultural  Department— W.  A.  GREER. 

Mechanical  Department— R.  M.  LOCKHART  and  JOHN  M.  BOGGS. 

Engines— ROBT.  8IMONTON. 

Carriages  and  Wagons— WILLIS  BLANCHE. 

Upper  Floor— WOMEN'S  STATE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

Geology,  Natural  History— PROF.  A.  J.  PHINNEY. 

Gates— J.  Q.  A.  SIEG. 

Amphitheater— R.  C.  McWILLIAMS. 

The  pay  of  Gate  Keepers  and  Committeemen  was  fixed  the 
same  as  1886. 

Mr.  Banks  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  :  Re- 
solved.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  lying  just  north  of  the 
State  Fair  Grou'nds,  extending  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  that 
they  be  directed  to  make  said  purchase  if  they  think  it  advisa- 
ble, and  can  get  it  at  a  price  which  they  deem  not  exorbitant. 

Adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 


March  8. 

On  ^all  of  President  Seward,  the  Executive  Committee  met 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  with  Messrs.  Lockhart,  Mitchell, 
Peed  and  Davidson  present. 

A  bill  of  $12  for  photo-engraving  was  allowed.  Suggestions 
from  Bee-Keepers  in  regard  to  amending  Premium  List,  and 
other  communications  relating  to  the  State  Fair  were  read  and 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  Board  in  session  February  17,  ordered  the  purchase  of  the 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fair  Grounds  if  it  could  be  secured  on  reasonable 
terms,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  from  exhibitors  and  visitors  attend- 
ing the  State  Fair,  and 
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Whereas,  The  President  and  Secretary  have  cajled  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee together  to  consider  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  liability  by  tuch  pur- 
chase in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expected  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually 
from  the  State  Treasury  is  now  uncertain,  owing  to  the  dead-lock  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  a  postponement  of  such  purchase  would  probably  result  in  an  increase 
of  price,  if  not  a  refueal  to  sell.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  said  purchase  of  land  in  connection  with  the 
present  Fair  Grounds  as  indispensible  to  the  future  success  of  the  Indiana  State 
Fair,  in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these  annual  exhibitions  and  the  evi- 
dent great  good  to  the  industrial  community  resulting  therefrom;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  endorsed  in  completing 
the  purchase  of  the  20  15-100  acres  adjoining  and  north  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
at  the  price  of  $15,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  and  six  notes  of  $2,000  each,  bearing 
5  per  cent,  interest,  payable'  semi-annually,  one  note  due  each  year  for  six  years; 


August  23. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President. 
Present,  Messrs.  Seward,  Mitchell,  Davidson,  Lockhart  and 
Peed.  President  Seward  detailed  at  length  the  work  that  had 
been  done  to  put  the  grounds  in  shape  for  the  Fair. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  borrow 
money  sufficient  to  complete  the  repairs  on  the  Fair  Ground. 

The  request  of  the  State  Florists'  Association  to  build  a  new 
horticultural  hall  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted  was  or- 
dered filed,  and  action  on  the  same  was  postponed. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  Supt.  Merrifield  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe  were 
delegated  to  meet  with  the  city  committee  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  President  Cleveland's  visit,  and  urge  that  the  time  be 
fixed -during  State  Fair  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pottage  was  appointed  to  judge  the  poultry  ex- 
hibited during  the  Fair.  In  the  hog  department  Messrs.  J  as. 
Mustard,  I.  N.  Barker  and  Mr.  Shepherd  were  appointed  as 
expert  judges.  The  $44  collected  from  Frank  Armstrong, 
under  the  National  Trotting  Association  rules,  was  ordered  re- 
turned to  him.  The  new  poster  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
was  ordered  printed.    Adjourned. 
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EXPOSITION  MEETINGS. 


September  19. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  sell  exhibitors  tickets  at  one 
dollar  each  good  for  two  admissions  each  day.  The  following 
committeemen  on  awards  were  appointed  : 

Dairy  Breeds. — Geo.  W.  Kimball,  Greencastle ;  Joseph  G.  AmgB,  Huntington. 
B^ef  Breeds. — W.  J.  Floyd,  Howard  County,  Thomas  Nelson,  Parke  County, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  of  Daviess  County. 

Adjourned. 

September  23. 

The  meetings  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were 
short  and  unimportant,  and  President  Seward  called  the  Board 
together  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness that  had  been  delayed. 

The  protest  of  T.  A.  Pfeffer  against  awards  on  twenty  and 
six  varieties  of  apples  was  not  sustained. 

The  protest  of  A.  E.  Long  against  award  on  "  Pug  Dogs  " 
was  referred  to  Superintendent  Geo.  Jackson,  of  the  Dog  De- 
partment. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  was  authorized  to  pay  premiums, 
commencing  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

Adjourned. 

September  24. 

The  Board  met,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  presented  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  give  all  the  exhibitors  in  the  various  departments  all 
the  accommodations  necessary  to  increase  and  make  better  displays  in  the  future, 
that  this  State  Board  now  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  to  at 
once  proceed  to  have  a  new  track  made,  and  to  re-arrange  the  grounds  generally  to 
conform  with  the  new  purchase  of  ground. 

He  also  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  extend  to  the  railroads  centering  at  Indianapolis  its 
thanks  for  special  rates,  and  other  accommodations,  which  greatly  add  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  fairs. 
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Messrs.  Fisher  and  Gillsori  were  given  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  to  establish  their  claim  of  eligibility  to  exhibit  in  the 
Clydesdale  and  Cleveland  Bay  classes  at  the  last  Fair. 

Adjourned. 

A    HAPPY   TERMINATION. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  State  Fair  of  1887  seemed  to 
inspire  others  besides  the  managers  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
exhibitors  in  the  machinery  department  gave  expression  to 
their  happiness  by  making  victims  of  some  of  the  officers. 

Friday  afternoon  of  the  Fair,  as  the  visitors  were  dispersing, 
a  crowd  of  exhibitors  were  noticed  collecting  in  the  hall  near 
the  Headquarters.  Superintendent  Merrifield  and  Secretary 
Heron  were  notified  that  trouble  was  pending  and  their  pres- 
ence needed  immediately. 

Mr.  Solon  L.  Goode,  the  advertising  manager  of  Aultman, 
Miller  and  Co.,  was  selected  by  the  agricultural  implement  and 
machinery  exhibitors  to  make  the  presentation  speech  to  Sup- 
erintendent Merrifield.    Mr.  Goode  said  : 

I  have  come  here  as  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  implement  and  farm 
machinery  exhibitors,  to  present  their  grievances  to  you.  Knowing  you  personally, 
I  regret  the  necessity  of  saying  anything  which  shall  wound  your  feelings,  but  as 
a  representative  of  these  interests  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  we  are  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  raising  Cain  "  with  you.  We  believe  you  have  tried  to  perform  your  duty 
faithfully,  and  how  far  you  have  met  the  expectation  of  exhibitors  you  shall  know 
in  the  "grievance"  which  we  now  present.  The  exhibitors  of  the  Buckeye  have 
"  caned  "  10,000  farmers  on  the  ground,  until  the  contagion  has  spread,  and  it  af- 
fords me  pleasure  to  state  that  all  the  exhibitors  in  our  line  have  united  in  present- 
ing yon  with  this  elegant  gold-headed  cane  as  a  testimonial  of  our  regard.  May 
this  token  "  binder  "  friendship  so  that  we  shall  never  have  any  "  mower "  com- 
plaints. May  this  be  a  staff  to  you  in  the  "  Merrifields  "  of  this  life,  and  when  all 
"  fair "  days  are  ended  here  we  hope  to  meet  you  in  that  "  fair  "-er  land  where 
"  separators  "  are  unknown. 

RESPONSE  BT   MR.   MERRIFIELD. 

Mr.  Ooode  and  Gentlemen,  Exhibitors  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  : 

To  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  redundant  spirits,  and  to  be  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  grievance  from  such  a  body  of  gentlemen  as  I  now  see 
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before  me,  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  embarrassing,  and  being  gifted  Kith  the 
proverbial  modesty  of  a  machine  man  and  not  given  to  much  talk  I  feel  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion. 

The  words  of  honeyed  sweetness  which  accompanied  this  beautiful  present 
would  almost  incline  one  to  believe  it  was  sugar  cane. 

It  will  at  least  be  a  sweet  remembrance  of  the  many  happy  associations  of 
this  occasion. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  State  Fair  as  chiefly  an  educator,  and  I  regard 
every  man  who  brings  to  this  fair  and  exhibits  a  meritorious  article  as  being  one 
who  contributes  to  the  great  march  of  human  progress  and  civilization.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office  when  sustained  by  such  a 
wealth  of  fine  exhibits  as  are  here  presented,  and  when  aided,  as  I  have  been,  by 
the  exhibitors,  and  such  a  corps  of  able  assistants.  * 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  me  to  be  thus  honored  with  this  token  of  your 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  I  wish  you  all  prosperity  and  hope  we  may  often,  meet 
again. 

Immediately  following  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr. 
Heron  was  called  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bosson,  repre- 
senting the  exhibitors  in  the  Machinery  Department,  launched 
forth  a  tirade  of  abuse  at  the  Secretary,  charging  him  with  be- 
ing instrumental  in  bringing  out  so  many  exhibitors  as  to  be 
in  each  others'  way,  with  not  half  as  much  space  as  desired, 
and  then  said : 

Mr.  Heron,  we  have  known  you  for  lclo !  these  many  years"  in  the  position 
you  now  fill.  We  have  always  found  you  to  be  courteous  and  ready  to  impart  in- 
formation to  facilitate  our  operations.  Repeated  calls  and  claims  on  your  atten- 
tion has  only  strengthened  our  respect  and  admiration  for  that  gift  of  patience 
and  business  tact  so  necessary  in  your  trying  position.  We  take  much  interest  in 
these  annual  exhibitions  and  know  that  success  largely  depends  on  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  details  in  managing  such  immense  gatherings  of  people  and  products. 
Recognizing  in  you  one  of  those  important  factors,  and  seeing  the  impression  that 
old  "  Father  Time  "  is  making  by  gray  hairs,  we  are  admonished  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  acknowledge  past  favors.  Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  exhibitors 
in  the  Machinery  Department,  I  now  present  to  you  this  beautiful  gold- headed 
silk  umbrella  as  a  token  of  our  esteem.  May  it  shield  you  from  the  tempest  in 
this  stormy  life,  from  the  scorching  rajs  of  the  midsummer  sun,  and  serve  as  a 
staff  in  declining  years. 

RESPONSE  BY   MR    HERON 

Mr.  Bosson  and  Friends  Here  Assembled : — If  I  had  been  consulted  in  this  affair  it 
would  have  met  with  opposition  unless  you  could  so  treat  all  my  associa  es,  but,  as 
I  have  been  called  up  here  for  a  target  at  which  to  shoot  off  your  pent  up  words  of 
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kindness  and  appreciation,  I  cheerfully  submit  to  be  thus  sacrificed ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  old  saying  that  it  is  "  more  pleasure  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," you  must  be  a  very  happy  set 

This  occasion  calls  to  mind  the  contrast  since  my  first  connection  with  the  State 
Fair  on  these  grounds  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  recent  Fair.  Then  a  Small  space 
of  ground,  an  acre  or  less,  served  for  the  show  in  the  machinery  department  Now, 
the  whole  Fair  Grounds  would  be  taken  up  by  machinery  if  you  were  permitted  to 
do  so.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  largely  due  the  grand  success  of  which  we  all 
feel  a  just  pride.  In  this  connection  it  is  but  justice  to  you  to  remark  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  largely  dependent  on  the  improved 
machinery  and  labor  saving  devices  which  your  enterprise  has  brought  out 

I  accept  this  token  of  good  feeling  and  kind  regard,  coming  from  the  exhibitors 
with  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  in  a  business  way,  as  evidence  of  having 
done  my  duty  in  the  sphere  of  life  that  my  lot  has  I  een  cast— that  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain,  or  life  a  failure. 

This  beautiful  gift  is  appreciated  and  will  be  kept  while  life  lasts,  not  so  much 
for  the  intrinsic  value  therein,  but  as  the  medium  through  which  you  have  so 
kindly  expressed  good  will,  and  assurance  of  friendship  and  confidence,  which  is 
above  price. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


November  8. 

The  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President.  Present — 
Messrs.  Seward,  Mitchell,  Lockhart,  Davidson  and  Peed. 

A  claim  of  $196  for  printing  lithograph  poster  was  tabled 
for  investigation.  Bills  were  allowed  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $55.15. 

The  premium  on  display  of  fruit  by  County  Agricultural 
8ociety  was  ordered  corrected  and  the  party  receiving  the  first 
premium  through  an  error  was  ordered  to  refund  the  same. 

An  insurance  of  $1,000  was  ordered  placed  on  the  hog  and 
sheep  pens. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  transfer  the 
Geological  Cabinet  in  the  Agricultural  rooms  to  the  care  of  the 
State  Geologist,  and  to  arrange  with  President  Smart,  of  Pur- 
due University  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of  grains  and  grasses 
and  productions  of  the  workshop  iu  the  Agricultural  Museum. 
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The  Secretary  reported,  showing  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $9,- 
929.89. 

The  programme  for  the  annual  meeting,  to  convene  January 
3, 1888,  was  submitted  and  adopted. 

Adjourned. 

CAUGHT   AND   CHAINED. 

The  business  of  the  year  terminated  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  ladies  of  the  State  Fair  Associ- 
ation held  a  session  in  the  adjoining  room  to  close  up  their 
affairs  and  prepare  report  tor  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dele- 
gate Board. 

'  The  last  bill  was  allowed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  last  motion  carried,  when  the  ladies,  headed  by  their  Pres- 
ident, filed  in  and  surrounded  the  Executive  Board,  giving 
notice  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  a  grievance  to  present,  a 
charge  to  make  against  the  Secretary,  and  considered  this  the 
most  opportune  time. 

Mrs.  Noe,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  said :  > 

Mr.  Heron,  since  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association 
they  have  always  found  in  you  one  of  their  strong  allies,  ever  ready  to  speak  a 
good  word  and  help  us  in  every  way  that  lay  in  your  power.  In  the  sultry  days 
when  we  have  met  to  prepare  our  plans  for  the  fair,  with  cool  and  delicious  re- 
freshments you  have  caused  us  to  forget  weariness,  and  made  us  to  feel  that  work 
was  a  pleasure.  But  now  we  feel  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  are  fearful  that 
when  you  shall  have  eniered  those  palatial  walls  just  over  the  way,  and  thus  sur- 
rounded by  the  elegance  of  your  office,  that  you  may  forget  your  duties,  and  your 
care  of  us.  We  are  not  able  to  watch  you,  and  so  we  have  concluded  to  chain  you. 
This  chain  may  by  constant  use  become  tarnished,  and  the  links  may  become 
weakened  and  fall  apart,  but  the  chain  of  true  friendship  grows  but  the  brighter 
with  use,  and  that  which  binds  our  hearts  to  yours  will  live  on  in  that  bright 
world  beyond. 

RESPONSE  BY  MR.  HERON. 

Mrs.  Noe  and  Ladies  of  the  State  Fair  Association : 

I  feel  as  one  entranced, "  chained  "  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  paralyzed  with 
astonishment,  and  at  a  loss  to  reply  to  your  kind  words  of  commendation  in  pre- 
senting this  splendid  gift  from  my  lady  friends,  the  friends  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  crowning  glory  of  our  State  Fair. 
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It  is  not  vain  flattery  for  me  to  say  that  to  your  influence  and  ability  in  working 
up  your  department  is  due  the  success  of  our  recent  fairs  more  than  from  any  other 
one  source.  Perhaps  no  person  living  can  bear  evidence  of  this  fact  to  the  extent 
of  the  one  who  stands  "  chained  "  before  you,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  1867,  and  thus  connected  with  it  for  twenty-one  years,  sixteen  years  ef 
that  time  as  their  Secretary. 

The  woman's  department  of  the  Fair  was  not  equal  to  many  county  fairs  until 
the  ladies  organized  to  take  charge  of  this  department  in  1878.  Since  that  time 
it  has  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  cause  the  Board  to  look  after  their  laurels, 
fearing  they  may  have  to  play  " 6econd  fiddle"  to  their  better  halves. 

At  the  last  State  Fair  they  occupied  32,640  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  18,- 
000  square  feet  of  wall  space.  The  thorough  system  and  seeming  perfection  of  their 
arrangements  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  managers  of  similar  exhibitions, 
so  that  we  have  many  letters  from  distant  States  making  inquiries  as  to  the  man- 
agement and  secret  of  success  of  our  woman's  department. 

Ladies,  in  this  affair  you  have  proven  that  the  old  saying,  "  Woman  can  not 
keep  a  secret,"  is  not  reliable,  as  a  more  complete  surprise  could  not  be  conceived, 
and  if  this  is  the  way  you  treat  such  grievances  as  you  charge  me  with  you  may 
expect  to  be  thus  harassed  in  the  future,  only  more  so. 

This  beautiful  token  of  kind  feeling  from  you  is  accepted  in  the  same  spirit 
which  you  so  forcibly  expressed,  and  will  be  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the  happy 
dayB  connected  with  the  State  Fair  and  the  woman's  department 


INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS1  MEETING. 


November  8, 1887.  \ 
2  o'clock  p.  m.   j 

The  President  and  other  officers  of  the  State  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  Indiana  met  in  joint  session  at  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  time 
for  holding  their  annual  meetings,  securing  railroad  and  hotel 
rates,  and  discussing  other  matters  connected  with  their  wel- 
fare. Present  Presidents  S.  W.  Dungan,  of  the  Wool  Growers; 
Robert  Mitchell,  of  the  Short  Horn  Breeders;  D.  L.  Thomas, 
of  the  Horse  Breeders;  Sid.  Conger,  of  the  Poultry  Breeders; 
C.  J.  Clark,  of  the  Swine  Breeders;  Frank  L.  Dougherty,  of 
the  Bee  Keepers,  and  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 
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The  time  for  holding  State  Industrial  meetings  was  arranged, 
as  follows : 

State  Horticultural  Society,  December  6  to  8, 1887. 
Bee  Keepers,  January  19  and  20,  1888. 

Poultry  Breeders,  January  18  to  25, 1888,  in  connection  with  National  Asso- 
ciation meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Jersey  Breeders,  January  23, 1888,  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Wool  Growers,  January  24, 1888,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m. 
Horse  Breeders,  January  24,  1888,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Short  Horn  Breeders,  January  25,  1883,  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Swine  Breeders,  January  26,  1888, 1  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dougherty  it  was 

Resolved,  That  all  requests  for  railroad  rates  should  be  for  full  fare  coming  to 
the  meetings  and  the  reduction  be  deducted  on  the  return  trip,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dungan,  the  New-Denison  was  selected  as 
hotel  headquarters  for  the  visiting  delegates  to  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Associations,  represented  in  the  meeting,  and  Messrs. 
Conger,  Dougherty  and  Clark  were  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  rate  to  be  charged 
delegates. 
.    Adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  1888. 


January  3,  10  a.  m. 

The  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  annual  session  in 
the  elegant  new  Lecture  Room  of  the  State  Board,  for  the  first 
time,  with  President  Seward  in  the  chair. 

The  call  of  Districts  showed  present : 

1st  District—ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 

2d  District— SAMUEL  HARGROVE,  Union,  Pike  County. 

3d  District— J.  Q.  A.  8IEG,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District— W.  B.  SEWARD,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

6th  District— DICK  JONES,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  PEED,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District— S.  W.  DUNGAN,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

9th  District— R.  C.  McWILLIAMS,  Rockville,  Parke  County. 
10th  District— JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County. 
12th  District— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— WILLIS  BLANCHE,  Kokomo,  Howard  County. 
14th  District— L.  B.  CUSTER,  Logansport,  Cass  County. 
15th  District— W.  A.  BANKS,  Door  Village,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R  M.  LOCKHART,  Waterloo,  DeKalb  County. 
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The  call  of  County  Societies  showed : 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 


Counties. 


Delegates. 


Postopficb. 


Bartholomew 

Bartholomew  Agr.  and  Indus 

Blackford 

Boone  . 

Carroll. 

Case  .    . 

Clinton. 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Dubois. 

Elkhart 

Fulton  . 

Gibson . 

Grant  . 

Hamilton. 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Henry  . 

Huntington 

Jay  .   . 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Knox   . 

Laporte 

Madison 

Marion. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery 

Noble  . 

Parke  . 

Pike.    . 

Putnam 

Kandolph 

Ripley . 

Rubd.  . 

Shelby . 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton . 

Vermillion 

VUro.   . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Wayne . 

Whitney 


Dick  Jones    .... 

Joel  Davis 

C.  A.  Rhine  .... 

T.  A.  Cobb 

Phillip  Ray  .... 
W.D.Pratt.  .  .  . 
J.  McDavis  .... 
T.  W.  W.  Sunman  . 
J.  C.  Robinson .  .  . 
J.  M.  Graham  .    .    . 

C.  C.  Schreeder.  .  . 
Phillip  Nye  .... 
John  M.  Davis.  .  . 
S.  Vet  Strain.  .  .  . 
John  L.  Thompson  . 
S.  M.  Smith  .... 
J.  W.  Walker  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Marshall  .  . 
Albert  Thoraburgh. 
L.T.  Bagley.   .   .    . 

E.  Lyons 

D.  P.  Monroe  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Smith  .... 
Gerard  Reiter  .   .   . 

L.  8.  Kitch 

Wm.  Crim 

Fielding  Beeler  .  . 
W.  H.  Neald.   .   .   . 

F.  L.  Snyder.  .  .  . 
E  B.Gerber.  .  .  . 
W.  Ellston 

E.  P.  Richardson .   . 

W.S.  Cox 

Nathan  T.  Butts  .  . 
T.  W.  W.  Sunman  . 
J.  H.  Bebout  .  .  . 
John  Blessing  .   .   . 

F.  McCartney  .  .  . 
Uriah  Coulson  .  .  . 
C.  B.  Stuart .   . 

A.  B.  Pitzer  .... 
S.  H.  Dallas  .... 
J.  M.  Sankey  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Harper  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Goodwine  . 
J.  C.  Stevens.  .  .  . 
Col.  I.  B.  McDonald 


Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Hartford  City. 

Lebanon. 

Camden. 

Loganpport. 

Mulberry. 

Spades. 

Greensburg. 

Muncie. 

Huntingburgh. 

Goshen 

Rochester. 

Princeton. 

Arcanna. 

Weetfield. 

Greenfield. 

Corydon. 

New  Castle. 

Huntington. 

Boundry. 

Saluda. 

Queensville. 

Vincennes. 

Oak  wood. 

Anderson 

Indianapolis. 

Bloom  ington. 

Crawfordsville. 

Ligonier. 

Rockville. 

Petersburg. 

Greencastle. 

Winchester. 

Spades. 

Rush  vi  He. 

Shelbyville. 

Angola. 

Sullivan. 

Lafayette. 

Tipton. 

Newport. 

Terre  Haute. 

La  Fontaine. 

West  Lebanon. 

Centreville. 

Columbuia  City. 
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The  District  Societies  were  represented  as  follows: 


DI8TKICT. 

Delegate 

POSTOFFICE. 

Acton 

J.  E.  McGaughey 

GallaudeL 

Bridgeton  Union 

Dempser  Seybold 

W.  C.  Winslow 

Perth.  Clay  Co. 

Fairmonnt  Union 

Fairmount. 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Verm'n 

James  Bilsland 

Covington. 

Henry,  Madison  and  Delaware 
Knightstown  Union 

W.  H.  Keesling 

Mechanicsburg. 

Winfield  Jackson 

Knightstown. 

Loogootee  Agricultural  .   .    . 

J.  C.  Cut>aek 

Loogootee. 

Miami  and  Fulton.  -   -    -   T   T 

Joshua  Coffing 

Wagoner. 
Waterloo. 

Northeastern  Indiana  .... 

J.  C.  Boyer 

Samuel  Bowman 

Northern  Ind.  and  S.  Mich.   . 

South  Bend. 

North  Salem 

Daniel  Cox 

North  Salem. 

Plainfield  A.  and  H 

John  Durham 

Carte  rebnrg. 

Bush  and  Shelby 

R.H.  Phillips 

Arlington. 

Southeastern  Indiana  .... 

Frank  Worley,  Jr. 

Aurora. 

Switzerland  and  Ohio  .... 

8.  J.  8earcy 

Patriot 

Warren  Tri  County 

Wayne,  Henry  and  Randolph 

Isaac  F.  Beard 

Warren. 

B.  B  Beeson 

Dalton. 

JohnTillson 

Franklin. 

The  State  Associations  were  represented  as  follows : 


Associations. 

.  Names. 

P08TOFFICB. 

State  Horticultural 

Women's  Industrial 

Purdue  University 

Shorthorn  Breeders 

Wool  Growers 

Poultry  Breeders 

Dr.  A.  Furnas 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe   .   . 

C.  B.  Stuart 

Robt  Mitchell 

S.  W.  Dungan 

W.  F.  Christian 

Danville. 

Indianapolis. 

Lafayette. 

Princeton. 

Franklin. 

Indianapolis. 

Following  roll-call  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Lockhartr 
Reiter  and  Blanche  as  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 
Adjourned  to  1:30  P.  m. 
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STATE  BOARD  PROPER. 


January  8, 11  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  on  call  of  President  Seward.  All  members 
present  except  Messrs.  Simonton,  Boggs  and  Greer. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Custer,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas,  Mr.  W.  A.  Oreer,  a  member  of  this  Board,  has  failed  to  attend  any 
of  the  meetings  of  said  Board  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  Mr.  Greer  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  this  State ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  vacancy  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  5th  District,  and  that  a 
member  be  elected  during  this  annual  meeting  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  one 
year. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Haines : 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Heaven  is  Thy  throne  and  Earth  is  Thy  foot- 
stool. We  worship  Thee  as  our  Creator  and  Sovereign  Ruler,  the  Father  of  Mercy 
and  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

As  citizens  of  this  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  we  lift  up  our  hearts 
to  Thee  in  reverent  thanksgiving.  We  bless  Thee  that  Thou  has  given  to  us  the 
goodly  land  in  which  we  dwell.  For  the  broad  extent  of  field  and  forest,  for  the 
meadows  and  prairies,  the  orchards  and  gardens  that  yield  their  abundant  increase 
each  returning  year — filling  our  homes  with  plenty  and  our  hearts  with  happiness 
— we  praise  Thee.  Truly  the  lines  are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have 
a  goodly  heritage. 

Command,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  special  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  great 
interests  throughout  our  State  which  this  Society  here  convened  is  established  to 
promote.  Guide  its  officers  and  members  in  their  deliberations,  and  may  they  be 
guided  by  Thee  into  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  promote  the  prosperity, 
the  happiness  and  the  highest  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 

May  these  rooms,  dedicated  this  day  to  the  beneficent  purposes  for  which  this 
Society  exists,  become  more  and  more  centers  of  influence  for  good. 
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From  them,  in  the  years  to  come,  may  there  go  out  influences  that  shall  be 
mighty  to  develop  wisely  our  vast  and  varied  industries,  and  to  build  up  in  a  yet 
nobler  way  a  Christian  civilization  that  shall  be  a  benediction  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 

And  unto  Thee,  our  Father,  through  Him  whose  light  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
will  we  give  praise  and  glory,  now  and  forever.    Amen. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  called  to  the  chair  while  President  Seward 
delivered  his  annual  address. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

I  congratulate  you  that  your  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  has  been  able  to 
convene  to-day  in  the  new,  elegant,  and  spacious  apartments  that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  you  in  the  new  State  House. 

These  rooms  have  been  specially  fitted  up  and  set  apart  for  your  use,  and  are 
now  formally  dedicated  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  kindred  associa- 
tions, having  in  view  the  fostering  and  improving  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
pursuits. 

At  no  time  since  the  organization  of  this  Board  has  the  value  of  its  work  been 
more  apparent,  or  better  appreciated,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  wider  field 
for  work  than  now. 

Then  let  us  with  renewed  efforts,  and  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  work  that  may  properly  belong  to  us,  win,  and  justly  merit,  even 
a  larger  share  of  public  confidence  than  we  now. enjoy. 

It  is  a  fitting  time  now,  when  we  are  just  entering  upon  the  use  of  the  perma- 
nent quarters  provided  for  us,  that  we  try  to  expand,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
our  work  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  every  possible  avenue  that  leads  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  State  through  her  industrial  interests,  from  which  source  alone 
can  true  and  lasting  prosperity  come. 

It  shonld  be  with  just  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  we  view  the  nat- 
ural and  acquired  resources  of  our  State,  as  shown  by  her  large  fertile  fields,  min- 
eral wealth  of  coal,  iron,  building  stone,  clay  and  other  minerals,  her  magnificent 
forests  of  timber,  her  railways  spanning  and  crossing,  and  re-crossing,  from  border 
to  border,  like  an  interminable  web,  nearly  every  county  in  our  State,  and  then, 
added  to  this,  the  wonderful  developments  that  are  now  being  made  in  our  natural 
gas  fields,  that  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  and  which  must,  in  the  near  future, 
add  largely  to  our  population,  and  millions  of  dollars  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
terests. When  we  view  all  these  things,  we  see  a  picture  of  present  and  prospec- 
tive prosperity  that  should  enthuse  us  to  additional  efforts  that  the  picture  may 
be  enlarged,  take  on  more  colors,  and  be  made  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 

The  influence  of  this  Board  through  the  lessons  learned  at  her  annual  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information  by  means  of  htr  published 
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report*,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  improvement 
that  now  exists,  but  the  good  work  done  heretofore  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
primary  lessons,  and  the  A,  B,  C  of  that  which  is  yet  to  come. 

While  we  have  had  many  disappointments,  and  have  failed  so  often  in  ob- 
taining that  recognition  from  our  Legislature,  the  importance  of  the  interests  we 
represent  demands,  yet  I  believe  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  that  soon  we  will  not 
be  so  far  behind  other  States  in  Legislative  appropriations  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
our  great  work. 

We  have  heretofore  been  so  far  behind  other  States  in  the  matter  of  appropri- 
ations as  to  have  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  receipts  at  our  gates,  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  time  will  come,  and  may  it  be  speedily,  when  almost  the  entire  expense 
of  maintaining  a  fair  will  be  paid  by  the  State,  so  that  the  price  of  admission  will 
be  but  nominal  if  anything,  and  the  good  resulting  from  the  object  lessons  there 
seen  may  be  extended  to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons. 

The  State  Fair  can  not  be  maintained  and  pay  necessary  expenses  at  a  less 
price  of  admission  than  is  now  charged,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
attendance  Would  be  largely  increased  if  admission  were  practically  free,  and  the 
good  resulting  from  these  exhibitions  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

I  know  it  is  an  innpvation  to  talk  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  now,  but  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  this  idea  will  prevail,  I  have  the  utmost  faith. 

It  was  an  innovation  when  the  system  of  free  schools  we  now  have  was  first 
suggested.  The  opposition  to  free  schools  by  ignorant,  narrow-minded  men  was 
violent,  but  they  could  not  stop  it,  and  the  idea  has  grown  so  strong  and  popular, 
that  compulsory  education  for  the  public  good  will  be  our  next  step.  The  old 
rule  that  those  who  dance  must  pay  the  piper,  has  been  found  to  have  many  ex- 
ceptions. Primary  education  in  our  free  public  schools  has  nearly  fitted  us  for 
the  additional  class  in  object  lessons  I  have  suggested,  in  the  great  free  school  sys- 
tem of  our  State. 

Think  of  it,  work  for  it ;  in  time  it  must  come.  In  this  connection,  and  in 
direct  line  with  the  idea  just  mentioned,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
"  Hatch  Bill/1  appropriating  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  each  State  having 
an  Agricultural  College,  for  the  purpose  of  payiog  the  expense  of  an  experimental 
farming  station,  has  become  a  law,  and  I  understand  Indiana  has,  or  soon  will  re- 
ceive her  portion  of  this  money.  The  good  results  that  must  follow  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  this  money  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  our 
State.  It  will  pay  the  expense  of  another  important  class  added  to  our  great  free 
school  system,  for  which  all  should  rejoice,  and  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  this  bill. 

The  question  of  new,  or  enlarged,  fair  grounds,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
exhibitors  and  visitors,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  anxious 
thought  by  this  Board  for  many  years,  and  has  now,  I  trust,  been  definitely  and 
satisfactorily  settled. 

Since  your  last  meeting  a  purchase  of  twenty  acres  of  additional  ground  ad- 
joining the  old  gveund,  on  the  north  side,  has  been  made,  which,  added  to  the 
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amount  previously  owned  by  the  Board,  makes  the  fair  ground  now  consist  of  fifty- 
six  acres.  The  new  addition  was  not  used  during  the  last  fair,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  have  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  changes  in  position  of  stalls, 
race  track,  etc.,  which  must  be  made  before  the  new  purchase  can  be  used.  When 
the  changes  contemplated  are  made,  all  the  new  as  well  as  old  ground  will  be 
available,  and  will  afford,  it  is  believed,  ample  room  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Board. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  necessary  improvements  before 
the  next  fair,  and  when  they  are  completed  according  to  plans  now  being  perfected, 
we  will  have  exhibition  grounds  not  only  ample  for  all  our  wants,  but  fitted  up  in 
a  style  that  will  be  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  State,  and  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  exhibitors  and  visitors. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  grounds,  which,  although 
improved  every  year,  has  never  been  as  good  as  desired.  We  now  have  the  pos- 
itive promise  of  two  lines  of  cable  street  cars  to  our  grounds  being  built  during 
this  year,  which  addition  to  the  lines  of  street  cars  now  running,  will  give  all  the 
transportation  needed.  If  these  new  lines  are  not  built  during  this  year  it  can  not 
be  but  a  year  or  two  at  most  till  they  are  built,  as  the  growing  wants  of  the  city 
for  additional  car  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  fair  grounds  is  such  as  to  insure  the 
building  of  more  lines  soon,  so  it  can  not  be  but  a  short  time  before  this  much 
needed  improvement  will  be  made,  which,  together  with  the  enlarged  grounds,  will 
remove  every  serious  objection  that  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  our  present 
location. 

As  to  a  steam  railway  to  our  grounds,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
get  one,  for  the  reason  that  a  right  of  way  for  it  can  not  now  be  obtained,  and  the 
difficulties  increase  every  day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  now  grown  up  to 
and  surrounded  the  grounds. 

This  city  affords  such  large  shipping  facilities,  and  the  distance  from  our 
grounds  to  the  various  freight  stations  is  so  short,  that  very  little  inconvenience 
is  experienced  by  exhibitors  on  account  of  a  lack  of  steam  railway,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  a  single  switch,  if  it  alone  had  to  be  depended  upon  to  get 
stock  and  goods  to  and  from  the  grounds,  would  be  as  convenient  and  expeditious  as 
the  plan  now  used.  Now,  no  one  has  to  wait  for  his  particular  car  to  be  transferred 
from  some  one  of  the  fourteen  lines  entering  this  city,  with  the  usual  and  inevita- 
ble delays  attending  such  a  transfer,  but  all  can  start  at  once  to  the  various  freight 
stations  and  be  accommodated  sooner  than  it  would  be  possible  with  a  single 
switch. 

Whatever  disadvantage  there  may  be  on  account  of  a  lack  of  a  railway  switch 
is  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  street  cars,  carriages 
and  pedestrians  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  grounds,  do  not  have  to  cross  a  steam 
railway,  with  the  necessary  delays  and  dangers  incident  thereto. 

When  the  present  location  for  a  fair  ground  was  first  selected  it  was  nearly 
two  miles  out  in  the  country.  Now  the  city,  with  her  wonderful  growth,  has 
marched  up  to  and  entirely  surrounded  the  grounds,  so  that  their  market  value 
has  not  only  increased  to  enormous  proportions,  as  compared  to  their  first  cost,  but 
their  value  for  fair  purposes  has  increased  in  even  a  greater  proportion. 
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It  is  a  principle  in  political  economy,  that  has  never  been  disputed,  that  the 
greater  the  facility  for  procuring  a  useful  commodity  the  mure  of  it  will  be  used, 
and  the  rule  applies  to  fairs  as  well  as  articles  of  commerce. 

The  near  proximity  of  a  fair  ground  to  a  large  population,  which  will  always 
be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  at  fairs,  makes  it  more  con- 
venient and  popular  for  both,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule, 
will  be  more  largely  and  frequently  attended  by  both.  The  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 

I  have  taken  up  more  of  your  time,  perhaps,  than  is  necessary,  in  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  fair  grounds,  but  the  importance  and  bearing  it  will  have  on  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Board  to  have  it  understood  now,  that  we  are  permanently 
located,  and  have  come  to  stay,  is  such  that  I  feel  justified  in  devoting  the  time  I 
have  in  discussing  the  subject.  Even  the  question  of  additional  street-car  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  fair  grounds  hinges  largely  on  the  question  of  our  permanent 
location  where  we  now  are.  A  hearty  acquiesence,  or  ratification,  by  you  of  the 
acts  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  fair  grounds,  is  all 
that  is  needed  now  to  take  this  matter  entirely  out  of  the  list  of  debatable  subjects 
before  this  Board,  and  when  this  is  done,  an  impetus  to  building  elegant  exhibi- 
tion buildings  by  exhibitors  will  be  given,  that  will  result  in  quite  a  large  number 
of  them  being  built  during  the  coming  year. 

I  would  be  glad  to  report  to  you  at  this  time,  which  seems  so  auspicious  in 
view  of  our  new  permanent  quarters  in  this  magnificent  building,  ana*  the  happy 
solution,  as  I  believe,  of  the  fair-ground  question,  that  our  finances  were  also  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  that  a  reduction  in  our  interest-bearing  debt  could  be  re- 
ported, but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Our  fairs  for  several  years  have  been  very  successful,  yielding  quite  a  large 
sum  over  actual  expenses,  but  so  much  money  has  been  required  for  needed  im- 
provements and  for  paying  interest  on  our  debt,  that  for  the  past  year  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reduce  the  principal  of  this  debt  any. 

The  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  make  appropriations  as  usual  to  pay  our 
interest,  has  left  this  additional  burden  on  our  hands,  which  burden  must  con- 
tinue one  year  more,  at  least,  before  we  can  hope  for  legislative  assistance.  • 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  give  you  a  detailed  account  of 
disbursements  during  the  past  year,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  last  fair. 
The  showing  of  receipts  from  the  last  fair  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  makes  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  fair  greater  than  any  one  that  has  preceded  it,  which  fact  is 
most  gratifying,  and  augurs  well  for  our  future  success. 

The  expenditure  for  the  next  year  will,  necessarily,  be  very  large,  much  larger, 
in  fact,  than  the  money  we  have  on  hand,  so  that  how  to  raise  the  balance  needed 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved,  or  the  contemplated  improvements  can  not  be 
made. 

An  additional  debt  of  $10,000  has  been  made  by  the  putchase  of  the  new 
grounds,  but  payments  have  been  so  arranged  that  it  is  believed  the  Board  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  them.  And  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  this 
debt  has  been  added  to  the  assets  of  the  Board  by  reason  of  the  market  value  of 
the  ground  purchased. 
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A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature  appropriating  $10,000  per  year 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  lieu  of  all  other  appropriations,  said  money 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  improvements  of  additional  fair  grounds  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  our  debt.  There  was  practically  no  opposition  to  this  bill,  and 
it  would  have  become  a  law  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  only  for  the  unfortunate 
political  "dead-lock "  that  stopped  all  the  wheels  of  legislation,  at  the  dictation  of 
a  few  party  leaders  in  each  of  the  two  great  political  parties. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  next  Legislature  will  pass  this  bill,  which  will  enable 
the  Board  to  pay  her  debts  within  a  few  years,  and  allow  the  surplus  from  one  fair 
to  be  added  to  the  premiums  and  improvements  for  the  next  one,  and  when  that 
time  shall  come  Indiana,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  will  have  tbe  grandest  annual  exhibition  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 
We  admit  of  but  one  exception  now,  there  will  be  none  then. 

The  last  State  Fair  was,  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  horticulture  and  veg- 
etable product,  an  improved  type  of  the  many  that  have  preceded  it,  and  the  fine 
weather  prevailing  during  the  fair  made  it  possible  to  have  a  large  attendance  and 
a  complete  financial  success. 

The  lessons  learned  at  previous  fairs  enabled  us  to  manage  this  one  with  less 
friction  and  fewer  complaints  than  usual,  so  that  exhibitors  and  visi'.ors  seemed 
better  pleased  than  ever  before. 

The  display  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  simply  wonderful,  and  in  some  depart- 
ments much  larger  than  usual,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  stalls  had 
to  be  hastily  improvised,  and  even  then  a  very  large  number  of  exhibitors  could 
not  be  accommodated. 

The  acre  upon  acre  of  farm  and  other  implements  displayed  on  the  ground 
presented  such  a  lively,  entertaining  and  instructive  picture,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  viewed  them  with  admiration  and  profit  all  the  time  the  display 
lasted. 

The  display  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies1  State  Fair  Association, 
which  comprised  all  the  exhibit  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Exposition  Building, 
was  large,  varied  and  more  attractive  than  ever  before,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
our  exhibitions  was  a  display  more  tastefully  and  artistically  arranged,  particularly 
in  the  department  devoted  to  women's  work.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to 
the  ladies  managing  this  department,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  done  better. 

These  ladies  have  worked  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  they  represent. 
Th«-y  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  taken  in  woman's  work  by  gathering  and 
combining  a  large  and  attractive  display  of  it  at  our  fairs,  and  by  this  means  ad- 
vertised and  assisted  in  opening  up  new  avenues  for  work  by  woman's  nimble 
fingers,  so  that  she  is  better  fitted  to  fight  the  desperate  battles  for  subsistence  when 
misfortune  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  fight  alone. 

It  is  a  worthy  enterprise  and  should  have  every  encouragement,  even  if  many 
displays  are  made  merely  for  pastime,  or,  for  the  notice  and  admiration  they  may 
elicit.  I  know  even  gray-headed  men  not  altogether  averse  to  notice  and  admira- 
tion, if  they  can  get  it;  then  why  not  give  it  to  women,  who  so  much  more  deserve 
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it  The  objection  by  some  that  much  of  this  work  is  merely  ornamental,  and  of 
no  use,  is  false.  Anything  that  is  beautiful  is  useful,  for  it  fills  and  gratifies  one 
of  our  senses  as  much  as  a  good  dinner  does  that  of  another  one. 

The  fitly-named  "  morning  glory,'1  that  climbs  a  string  or  bush  and  twines  its 
slender  body  round  and  round  it,  while  its  arms,  full  of  tiny  goblets  of  varied 
colors,  that  eagerly  point  their  fringed  brims  to  catch  the  first  ray  of  light  and 
warmth  from  the  rising  sun,  never  performed  any  act  more  useful  ft  h  an  to  gratify 
to  the  fullest  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  yet  who  could  live,  or  would  want  to 
live,  without  the  "morning  glory."  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  good  work 
commenced  by  these  ladies  several  years  ago  as  an  experiment,  be  continued  as  a 
recognized  success,  and  that  all  of  you,  at  your  respective  homes,  try  to  work  up 
an  additional  interest  in  this  work,  so  that  its  good  effect  may  be  extended  more 
generally  throughout  our  State. 

It,  would  seem,  when  we  view  the  various  specimens  of  fine  stock  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  specimens  of  mechanical  handiwork  and  ingenuity  at  our  fair,  that 
we  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  nothing  more  was  possible,  or 
even  desirable ;  and  then  when  we  see  the  next  fair,  something  new  and  even  more 
wonderful  than  anything  before  seen  is  presented  to  our  wondering  eyes,  and  so  we 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  so  we  should  gp  on  until  the  ultimate  limit  of  per- 
fection is  attained,  if  such  a  thing  is  ever  to  be. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  hastening  this  constant  state  of 
progress  that  fairs  are  held  and  are  to  be  commended. 

In  your  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  agricultural  and  general  industrial 
interests  of  our  State,  it  is  your  duty  at  this  meeting  to  look  carefully  over  the 
work  done  bf  your  representatives  placed  by  you  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  Board,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  formulate  such  rules  as  in 
your  judgment  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  may  result. 

Progress  is  the  order  and  watchword  of  the  times,  and  he  who  does  not  march 
to  this  music,  keeping  step  with  the  advanced  ideas  and  improvements  of  the  times, 
will  soon  be  distanced  in  the  race  and  forgotten. 

It  is  not  well  enough  to  follow  old  beaten  paths  that  have  heretofore  led  to 
seeming  perfect  success  We  must  mark  out  new,  better  and  shorter  roads  when  it 
is  possible,  and  take  cross  cuts,  if  we  would  lead  in  the  procession  of  progress  and 
improvement. 

You  are,  for  the  time  being,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  have  full 
authority  by  law  to  direct  and  control  the  affairs  of  this  meeting  as  you  will,  and 
are  alone  responsible  for  its  acts.  Your  membership  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
fair  managers  in  some  capacity,  and  have,  therefore,  had  more  or  less  experience 
in  the  work  we  have  on  hand.  ' 

It  is  your  love  for  and  interest  in  this  kind  of  work  at  your  several  homes  that 
has  placed  you  in  a  position  there  to  be  eligible  to  membership  here.  It  is  not 
too  much,'  then,  to  expect,  as  I  know  we  will  have,  intelligent  and  progressive  work 
done  by  you. 

Commencing  with  your  meeting  to-day  the  various  State  industrial  associations 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  this  room,  at  various  dates,  up  to  February  23. 
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These  State  industrial  associations  are  the  most  important  auxiliaries  of  this 
Board  in  its  work,  and  I  bespeak  for  them  a  hearty  support  from  you.  The  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  these  associations  are  made  up  of  the  most  progressive  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  various  associations  represented  by 
the  particular  society  to  which  they  belong.  Much  of  the  work  and  discussions  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  improving  stock,  and  farm  work  in  general,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  this  meeting  to  some  one  of  the  associations  referred  to. 

It  is  evident  that  members  of  a  particular  society,  made  up  of  experts  in  the 
t pecial  line  represented  by  that  society,  can  do  better  and  more  satisfactory  work 
than  would  be  possible  in  a  meeting  like  this,  made  up  from  all  lines  of  industry. 

For  several  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  refer  special  matters  to  some  one  of 
these  societies  for  discussion,  when  there  is  one  to  meet  the  case,  and  now  the 
tendency  is  to  allow,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  management  of  a  particular  branch 
of  industry  at  the  State  Fair,  to  the  society  organized  in  that  interest.  But  you 
are  not  to  understand  from  this  state  of  affairs  that  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do. 
This  is  the  central  society  to  whom  all  report,  ard  from  whence  issues  all  the 
printed  reports  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  who  manage  the  State  Fair, 
where  all  meet  once  a  year  to  show  the  results  of  their  work.  • 

There  are  many  matters  of  interest  to  us,  not  now  under  the  management  of 
any  special  society  that  is  proper  for  discussion  by  you,  and  especially  any  matter 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  fair. 

A  programme  has  been  arranged  to  take  up  part  of  the  time  of  this  meeting, 
but  plenty  of  room  ha*  been  left  for  the  introduction  of  other  matters,  and  I  hope 
you  will  avail  yourselves  of  the  occasion  to  consume  all  of  this  time  as  you  think 
best 

I  will  report  that  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  matter  of  holding 
"  Farmer's  Institutes,"  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  funds  at  our  command  with 
which  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The  advantages  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  institutes  has  always 
been  conceded,  but  they  can  not  be  successfully  introduced  till  we  have  Legislative 
appropriations  to  pay  the  expenses,  as  they  do  in  other  States  where  they  have 
been  so  successful. 

Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  by  our  Legislature  in  providing  adequate  means 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  animal  di*ases  should  they  appear  in  our 
State. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  important  for  you  to  do  at  this  meeting  than  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  insure  the  necessary  legislation  by  our  next  Legislature. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last  annual  report  issued  from 
this  office.  This  report  is  replete  with  useful  information  that  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care  by  our  Secretary,  to  whom  more  than  ordinary  credit  is  due  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  done  this  work. 

To  the  Secretary  and  General  Superintendent,  who  have  so  much  to  do,  and 
are  so  largely  responsible  in  preparing  for,  and  holding  a  State  Fair,  I  am  con- 
strained to  give  the  highest  words  of  commendation  for  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  each  has  done  his  work  during  the  past  year. 
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To  the  members  of  the  Board,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  their  confidence, 
and  repeated  honors  they  have  conferred  on  me. 

That  the  new  year  just  ushered  in  may  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  to  all, 
is  my  ardent  wish. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Ifris  an  able  address,  and  contains  a  number 
of  suggestions  to  the  Delegate  Board  which  I  think  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  committee  for  consideration. 

Messrs.  Lockhart,  Stuart  and  Woolen  were  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  address. 

Following  this,  Governor  Gray  was  introduced  and  welcomed 
the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  State.     He  said: 

Mr,  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  feel  as  though  I  owe  the  society  something  of  an  apology.  I  believe  my 
name  was  put  on  the  programme  for  an  address,  and  such  an  announcement  was 
sent  to  my  office,  but  I  failed  to  see  it.  It  has  got  to  be  a  common  thing  for  an 
Indiana  Governor  to  address  everything  from  a  poultry  show  to  a  college  associa- 
tion. I  find  it  impossible,  in  the  numerous  duties  I  perform,  to  give  the  amount  of 
time  to  the  review  of  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  you  have  assembled  to 
advance.  I  am  here  more  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  by  my  presence  the  deep  in- 
terest I  feel  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  one  of  our  greatest  interests.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  It  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  person  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  State  underlies  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  our 
country — that  every  other  interest  moves  in  response.  Our  agricultural  products 
have  much  to  do,  not  only  with  the  reputation  of  the  State,  but  of  the  market  val-' 
ues  of  the  world.  Show  me  a  country  anywhere  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  I  will  show  you  a  country  with  all  the  other  enterprises  of  civilization,  wealth ' 
and  happiness  correspondingly  high.  lam  proud  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  and 
the  high  position  this  State  occupies,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  immense  quantities 
of  wheat  and  corn  raised,  but  in  stock  breeding  and  rearing  she  to  day  commands 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  This  re- 
sult is  largely  due  to  you  who  are  assembled  here  to-day.  We  are  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent age  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  century  ago.  Everything  the  farmer  produces 
is  put  to  some  account.  The  hog  is  not  only  used  for  meat,  but  every  particle  of 
the  animal  is  utilized  in  one  way  or  another.  I  can  only  say  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  our  General  Assembly  has  not  done  something  for  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  State.  I  have  been  without  a  law  to  protect  you  as  agriculturists  and  stock 
raisers;  I,  however,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  importation  of  disease 
stock  into  the  State.  There  was  no  statute  for  such  proclamation,  yet  it  has  been 
respected,  and  it  has  kept  out  many  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  other  States. 

The  highest  evidence,  perhaps,  of  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Indiana  is  manifested  at  your  expositions.    The  day  is 
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coming,  and  not  far  distant,  if  the  State  will  give  you  aid  as  it  should,  Indiana 
will  have  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  display  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  I 
think  the  State  should  comply  with  the  suggestions  made  by  this  Board.  It  ought 
to  vote  yon,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  an  annual  sum  that  you  may  in  the  end  wipe 
out  your  indebtedness  and  endeavor  to  place  Indiana  where  she  properly  belongs 
as  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  State.  I  am  happy  that  in  the  year  or  two 
just  past  you  have  been  more  successful  than  in  earlier  years,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  still  more  successful  in  the  years  to  come,  and  not  only  advance  anoSprosper  as 
an  Agricultural  Society.  I  wish  each  of  you  and  your  family  a  happy  new  year 
and  at  its  close  that  you  may  all  feel  you  have  advanced  the  reputation  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mayor  C.  8.  Denny  presented  the  following  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Indianapolis : 


MAYOR  DENNY'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

For  twenty  years  past  every  State  Fair  in  Indiana  has  been  held  at  this  city, 
and  I  presume  every  annual  and  other  important  meeting  of  your  Board  during 
that  time  has  been  held  here,  also.  The  present  officers,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Board  have  become  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
Indianapolis,  and  the  State  Fair  interests  have  become  bo  closely  identified  with 
the  material  welfare  of  the  city,  that  its  people  no  longer  regard  you  as  strangers, 
but  rather  as  citizens  here,  having  a  common  interest  with  themselves.  I  take  it, 
therefore,  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  received  with  special  words  of  welcome  by 
the  representatives  of  the  city  on  these  occasions.  It  appears  to  you,  I  imagine, 
like  welcoming  one  to  his  own  home. 

But,  if  you  will  receive  a  single  word  from  me  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
it  is  intended,  I  will  say  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Indianap- 
olis, that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  on  this  occasion,  as  we  always  are.  We 
are  glad  the  State  of  Indiana  has  provided  you  with  these  elegant  rooms  for  your 
headquarters  and  future  meetings.  I  believe  the  people  of  Indiana  have  at  last 
come  to  fully  understand  and  adequately  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  properly  support- 
ing you  who  are  delegated  to  promote  those  interests.  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  this  occasion  of  your  first  meeting  in  these  rooms.  They  are  well  located  in 
the  building,  convenient  in  their  arrangement,  and  pleasant  in  every  particular. 
They  are  no  better,  however,  than  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  deserves.  Is 
there  any  other  interest  in  our  State  that  deserves  greater  consideration  than  the 
agricultural?  If  so,  what  is  it?  The  standing  and  importance  of  a  community  or 
State  is  judged  by  what  it  produces.  This  is  about  all  there  is  to  take  as  a  basis 
in  estimating  the  importance  of  any  State  or  other  political  division  of  the  coun- 
try. If  Rhode  Island  or  Nevada  were  reckoned  on  their  agricultural  importance 
alone,  they  would  not  stand  very  high  in  the  sisterhood  of  States.     But,  estimated 
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by  their  manufacturing  and  mining  interests,  respectively,  and  they  at  once  take  a 
front  place.  Indiana  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  agricultural,  horticultural, 
manufacturing,  or  stock-raising  interests. 

The  total  value  of  the  farm  products  of  Indiana  amounts  to  nearly  $200,- 
000,000  annually,  and  the  manufactured  products  to  more  than  $150,000,000.  The 
State  Beard  of  Agriculture  deals  with  and  largely  promotes  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  industries,  as  well  as  of  all  the  departments  of  agriculture.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  our  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  sustaining  you  in  your  efforts  to  improve  the  farms,  the  systems  of 
farming,  the  implements  used,  the  live  stock  raised,  and  the  many  other  things, 
which,  to  uee  a  common  formula,  is  calculated  "  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before." 

I  believe  your  good  fortune,  which  resulted  last  year  in  the  most  successful 
and  profitable  fair  you  have  ever  held,  and  has  been  so  quickly  followed  by  placing 
your  society  in  permanent  possession  of  these  delightful  quarters,  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  interest  which  has  recently  been  awakened  in  agricul- 
tural matters  throughout  the  State,  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  products  and  stock 
raising  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  evident  encouragement  you  yourselves 
feel  under  the  new  inspirations  surrounding  you,  will,  I  am  sure,  give  new  life  and 
energy  to  your  work  from  now  on,  and  result  in  great  gain  to  the  interests  you 
represent.  As  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  success,  and  as  a 
resident  of  Indianapolis,  my  interest  is  doubled,  for  I  know  that  success  for  your 
Association  means  improvement  and  success  for  the  city,  also. 

Finding  that  the  annual  exhibitions  of  farm  products,  live  stock,  machinery, 
manufactured  good-*,  etc.,  had  outgrown  the  thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  so  long  used 
for  your  fairs,  your  Board  has  recently  purchased  twenty  acres  more,  adjoining  it 
on  the  north,  making  fifty-six  acres  in  all.  This  shows  enterprise,  and  until  re- 
cently I  was  personally  well  enough  pleased  with  your  action,  although  I  had 
hoped  to  see  you  sell  your  old  grounds,  if  possible,  and  buy  new  ones  near  the  line 
of  the  Belt  Railroad,  as  I  briefly  expressed  myself  last  year.  I  learned  from  your 
worthy  President  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  first  time  since  your  recent  purchase,  a 
thing  which  induce-"  me  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  action,  however,  and  makes 
me  disposed  to  criticise  a  little.  As  you  have  put  my  name  on  your  programme 
for  an  "  address,"  without  giving  me  a  subject,  I  must  be  allowed  some  latitude  as 
to  what  I  shall  talk  about,  and  if  I  object  a  little  to  some  things  connected  with 
your  present  plan?,  you  must  not  scold  me  too  severely  for  it. 

I  supposed,  until  otherwise  informed  by  your  President,  that  your  new  pur- 
chase would  give  you  a  mile  racecourse,  and  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  buy- 
ing the  additional  ground  was  to  supply  this  want  in  your  old  grounds.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  express  my  own  views  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
encouraging  the  speeding  and  racing  of  horses  at  your  fairs  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
exhibitions,  or  that  I  should  know  the  ideas  of  any  member  of  your  Board  as  to 
this  matter,  to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  Without  reference  to 
the  interest  you  or  I  may  take  in  the  racing  feature  of  the  fair,  or  our  individual 
ideas  of  the  same,  we  all  know  that  it  has  become  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  other  features  of  these  annual  exhibitions  that  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  divorcing 
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the  two.  The  people  would  not  tolerate  it.  This  being  true,  and  knowing  also 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  your  part  to  attempt  to  do  so,  the  question  arises, 
What  ought  now  to  be  done  with  reference  to  it?  I  am  advised  that  the  present 
half-mile  track  will  be  abandoned  and  another  of  the  same  circumference  built 
further  north,  provided  the  old  grounds  and  the  new  addition  are  settled  on  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  Association.  This,  and  the  other  things  necessary  to  be 
done  in  fitting  up  the  new  ground,  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  wise  to  reconsider  carefully  this  whole  subject  before  making  this 
large  outlay?  I  suppose  your  Board  can,  within  six  months  from  this  time,  sell 
the  twenty  acres  recently  purchased,  for  a  handsome  profit ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  other  thirty-six  acres  can  be  readily  sold  at  a  good  price.  In- 
deed, I  suppose  the  fifty-six  acres,  after  removing  all  the  material  on  and  around 
it,  could  readily  be  sold  for  more  than  enough  to  buy  seventy  or  eighty  acres  near 
the  Belt  Railroad  and  fit  it  up  for  fair  purposes,  including  a  mile  track.  I  fear 
the  best  sites  were  not  examined  by  your  committee  a  year  ago.  I  think  at  least 
one  piece  of  land  can  be  had  near  the  Belt  road,  splendidly  located,  which  in  every 
way  could  be  made  preferable  to  the  present  grounds. 

Without  a  mile  track  you  can  not  induce  the  owners  of  fast  horses  of  the 
country  to  come  here.  With  one,  you  can,  and  thereby  almost  double  your  receipts. 
Besides,  the  Board  could  no  doubt  get  a  good  revenue  each  year  from  trotting  asso- 
ciations for  the  use  of  the  track.  I  am  sure  you  would  greatly  benefit  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  as  well  as  your  own  Society,  by  providing  a  good  mile  track.  But  if 
it  is  finally  and  irrevocably  settled  that  the  fair  must  remain  where  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  held,  then  I  hope  the  extra  ground  recently  purchased  will  be  improved 
before  next  fall ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  certainly  think  that  another  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  secure  a  new  location,  where  stock  will  not  have  to  be  driven  or  hauled 
two  miles  by  exhibitors,  and  where  the  greateat  attraction  for  the  general  public 
can  be  provided  by  giving  exhibitions  of  speed  on  a  mile  track. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  taken  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered.  I  feel  that  a  great  future  is  opening  up  for  this 
State  and  city,  and  consequently  for  the  work  of  your  Board ;  and  that  in  all  our 
enterprises  we  should  prepare  for  the  "boom  "  that  is  coming.  When  we  build  we 
should  build  for  the  future,  and  not  alone  for  the  present. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  modern  fairs,  given  principally  by  the 
merchants  of  our  larger  cities,  known  as  the  Exposition,  where  manufactured 
fabrics  comprise  about  the  whole  display,  would  absorb  the  interest  theretofore 
taken  in  the  old-time  agricultural  fairs.  But  the  old  has  become  new,  like  the 
styles  in  ladies'  bonnets,  and  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and  live  stock  fairs,  such 
as  yon  give,  are  altogether  more  attractive  to  the  people  than  a  mere  display  of 
manufactured  articles  sold  by  merchants.  We  all  know  that  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  do  not  themselves  tire  in  trying  to  improve  their  products  and  ptock  raised 
for  the  market ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  hemmed  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  our  cities,  and  rarely  ever  see  a  farm,  take  a  greater  delight  in 
attending  an  agricultural  fair  than  any  other  kind.  I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  success  of  your  work.  Your  fairs  are  an  assured 
success.    They  will  grow  on  your  bauds  as  the  State  itself  grows. 
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Id  trying  to  carry  oat  my  desire  to  see  the  people  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
patronize  and  benefit  your  fair,  I  requested  the  business  public  by  a  proclamation 
issued  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  fair  last  fall,  to  give  their  employes  a  hol- 
iday during  the  fair  week.  While  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  generally  the 
request  was  approved  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  suggestion  bore  some  fruit  I  am  willing  to  renew  the  request  again  this  year, 
but  I  am  pure  much  more  would  come  of  it  if  your  Board  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mercantile  Association  on 
the  subjects  referred  to  by  me  last  year.  That  conference  ought  to  be  held  not 
later  than  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Your  Board  and  the  city  are  mutually 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  if  we  can  get  up  some  night  attractions,  or  invent 
some  new  features  to  bring  the  crowds  here  and  keep  them  here  a  day  or  two  longer 
than  they  usually  stay,  it  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  worked  up.  Can  not 
something  be  done  by  the  Board  and  citizens  of  Indianapolis  working  together,  to 
bring  larger  crowds  here  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  fair  week?  Why 
should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  the  attendance  between  these  two  days  and  the 
two  succeeding  ones?  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  this.  I  believe,  with 
better  facilities  than  you  have  had  heretofore,  you  can  soon  work  up  an  interest 
that  will  give  you  four  crowded  days  instead  of  only  two. 

I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  session,  and  hope  that  this  meeting, 
with  your  new  and  pleasant  surroundings,  may  mark  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
your  Board  and  the  great  interests  you  represent. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Mayor's  address  were 
referred  to  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Jones  and  Beeler. 
Secretary  Heron  submitted  his^annual  report: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Agricultural  Rooms. 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  and  finan- 
cial exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1887 : 

p 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $42,779  93 


EXPENDITURES. 

General  cash  orders $23,228  73 

Premium  orders 9,726  50 

Total $32,966  23 

December  31,  balance  in  Treasury 9,824  70 

Total $42,779  93 
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ITEMIZED  RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  1887,  cash  in  Treasury $10,587  20 

January  1, 1887,  notes  and  interest  due  thereon 1,714  29 

Total $12,301  58 

Regular  appropriation  State  Treasury 1,500  00 

Bents  from  Exposition  Hall  and  grounds 1,009  00 

Privilege*  State  Fair $2,251  50 

Privileges  State  Fair,  Woman's  Department 310  80 

Privileges  State  Fair,  Telephone 22  00 

Total 2,584  80 

Bent  horse  stalls,  State  Fair $608  00 

Bent  cattle  stalls,  State  Fair    .   .  '. 299  00 

Bent  sheep  pens,  State  Fair 71  00 

Bent  hog  pens,  State  Fair 198  00 

Bents  coops,  State  Fair 54  40 

Total 1,230  40 

Entry  fees,  speed,  State  Fair $929  00 

Entry  fees,  dogs,  $37 ;  ponies,  $10 47  00 

Total 976  00 

Sale  of  60- cent  admission  ticket $20,085  75 

Sale  of  50-cent  admission  railroad  coupons 431  50 

8ale  of  25-cent  admission  tickets 1,194  00 

Saleof  10-ceut  amphitheater  tickets 778  70 

8ale  of  exhibitors'  tickets  at  $1 81  00 

Total .   .  22,570  95 

Error  in  order  187  corrected $5  00 

Flags  loaned  and  lost,  paid  for 9  00 

Sale  of  old  building— Fine  Art  Hall 85  00 

Loan  from  S.  Johnson 500  00 

St.  Joseph  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  premium  returned  .   .  5  00 
Woman's  Department,  sale  ribbon,  85  cents ;  counterfeit 

money,  $1.75 ;  error  in  order,  $1.10 3  70 

Total 607  70 

Total  receipts' •   •    .   .  $42,779  93 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENSES. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Members'  per  diem $1,562  07 

Salaries,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent  1,899  96 

Printing  and  advertising 965  87 

Postage  and  stationery ....  353  61 

Expressage,  telegrams,  moving,  etc 190  74 

Janitor,  tools  and  water  rents 440  00 

Insurance 273  75 

Old  claims  paid 554  27 

Banking  and  interest  accounts. 2,602  15 

Land  purchase  and  expenses  thereon 5,774  15 

Total      $14,616  57 

CONSTRUCTION  AND   REPAIRS. 

Lumber $942  79 

Labor 1,244  90 

Pumps  and  piping 24  63 

Roofing -. 2,368  84 

Hardware  $133.55,  paints  $39.95 173  50 

Whitewashing,  etc 309  00 

Repairing 87  36 

Total $5,151  02 

CURRENT  EXPENSES  STATE  FAIR. 

Gate  keepers $204  00 

Police 664  25 

Labor,  care  takers,  etc 1 13  46 

Assistant  Superintendents 278  20 

Awarding  committees 348  65 

Ticket  sellers 186  50 

Straw  and  sawdust 204  75 

Fuel  and  power 46  30 

Gas 64  26 

Music 250  00 

Ribbons  and  emblems 49  50 

Rents  show  cases,  plates,  etc 88  31 

Supplies  and  incidentals 142  61 

Rebates 115  18 

Dog  show 31  50 

American  Trotting  Association 29  00 

Woman's  Department 644  67 

Total $S,461  14 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

Cattle $1,848  00 

Horse 3,668  00 

Sheep 583  00 

Hogs 820  00 

Poultry 361  00 

Dogs  and  ponies 116  00 

Farm  pioducts 465  00 

Horticulture 689  00 

Geology  and  Natural  History 141  00 

Woman's  Department 927  00 

Children's  Department 118  50 


$7,386  00 


$1,295  00 


Total 1,045  50 


Total  premiums  paid     $9,726  50 


RECAPITULATION. 

General  expenses $14,616  57 

Construction  and  repairs 5,151  02 

Current  expenses  State  Fair 3,461  14 

Total $23,228  73 

Premium  awards 9,726  50 

Balance  in  treasury 9,824  70 


Season's  operations $42,779  93 

EXHIBIT— STATE  FAIR,  INCLUSIVE 

RECEIPTS. 

Admission  tickets              $22,570  95 

Entry  fees 976  00 

Bents 1,009  00 

Privileges 3,814  70 

Total $28,370  65 
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EXPENSES. 

Members $1,562  07  m 

Salaries  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  ....  1,899  96 

Advertising 965  87 

Postage 358  61 

Express,  telegrams,  etc 190  74 

Current  expenses  Fair 3,461  14 

20  per  cent  construction  account 1,030  00 

Premium  awards 9,726  50 

Total $19,189  89 

Net  profits  State  Fair 9,180  76 

Total $28,370  65 

Under  general  expenses  are  included   interest    on    the 

bonded  debt  and  payment  of  a  loan $2,602  00 

Land  purchase  and  expense  thereon 5,774  00 

Total $8,376  00 

And  the  construction  account 5,151  00 

A  total  of $13,527  00 

This  much  accomplished  from  our  own  resources  during  the  season,  and 
have  within  $2,476  as  much  in  the  treasury  as  reported  one  year  ago. 

ASSETS. 

Fifty -six  acres  fair  ground  (estimated; $150,000 

Buildings  on  fair  ground  (estimated) 50,000 

Total $200,000 

LIABILITIES. 

Thirty-five  State  Board  6  per  cent,  bonds,  each  $1,000  .   .         $35,000 
Five  fair  ground  purchase  notes,  5  per  cent.,  $2,000   .   .   .  10,000 

Assessment  notes  on  guarantee  payments,  about 9  000 

Total '  $54,000 

IN8URANCE. 

On  the  main  building,  rate  ljc $19,500 

On  the  east,  west  and  north  stables,  at  ljc 2,800 

On  the  sheep  and  hog  buildings 1,000 

On  the  amphitheater 500 

On  the  dwelling-house 400 

On  the  main  building,  against  cyclones 2,000 

Total $26,200 
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*  ADVERTISING. 

This  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  State  Fair  has  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  the  past  season  it  was  done  up  in  good  style.  We  have  received  many  com- 
pliments on  such  thorough  work,  and  it  is  claimed  ours  was  the  best  advertised 
State  Fair  in  the  Union.  The  number  of  posters,  circulars  and  newspaper  notices, 
if  summed  up,  would  astonish  those  not  familiar  with  such  business. 

Our  library  has  assumed  considerable  proportions,  having  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  classified  in  the  process  of  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new  quar- 
ters. 

The  published  annual  reports  have  grown  into  favor,  and  are  eagerly  sought 
for.    They  are  now  in  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country.    We  have  frequent ' 
applications  for  full  sets  of  our  reports,  but  can  not  furnish  any  back  of  1879. 
Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of 
the  report,  would  be  thankfully  received. 

The  industrial  associations  as  branches  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  greatly 
assist  with  valuable  matter,  in  making  up  the  report.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  all  of  these  associations  have  been  organized  since  your  Secre- 
tary has  been  with  you,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  ushered  into  existence  around 
a  certain  office  table,  which  has  been  consigned  to  the  basement,  but  we  propose  to 
bring  it  up  to  do  service  in' the  agricultural  museum,  which  we  contemplate  creat- 
ing, and  make  an  attractive  exhibition  of  State  products,  in  room  Id,  and  in-  this 
we  earnestly  request  the  assistance  of  the  delegates  in  furnishing  the  best  samples 
of  the  next  harvest  of  non-perishable  products  and  old-time  implements  of  indus- 
try. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  in  the  community  in  ths  work  of 
the  Board,  and  the  general  good  feeling  and  sympathy  manifested  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  the  State  Fair  successful.  We  have  no  protests  or  law-suits  to  report. 
Peace  and  plenty  reign  supreme.  The  failure  to  get  the  expected  appropriation 
from  the  last  Legislature,  has  thrown  the  Board  on  its  own  resources  in  extending 
the  fair  grounds,  and  paying  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  prevented  them 
from  accomplishing  all  that  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  Woman's  Department  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  is  now  indis- 
pensable to  a  successful  State  Fair,  and  is  attracting  attention  in  other  States.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  women  will  assume  control 
of  all  the  exposition  building. 

The  Mechanical  Department  has  increased  almost  beyond  control.  A  large 
portion  of  the  exhibitors  do  not  make  entries  or  record  of  their  articles  with  us, 
and  we  do  not  get  such  on  our  books  to  show  the  full  extent  of  that  department. 

We  can  well  repeat  the  assertion  made  in  our  published  report,  that  Indiana, 
in  all  the  requisites  for  human  prosperity,  stands  pre-eminently  in  the  lead,  and 
has  more  of  the  elements  for  industrial  pursuits  than  any  other  State  can  boast  of, 
including  soil,  timber,  water,  sand,  gravel  for  roads,  stone,  clay,  including  kaolin, 
coal,  and  ores,  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  needs  to  make  this  the  most  favored  of 
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all  the  sisterhood  of  States,  we  now  have  the  natural  gas  gashing  forth  in  abun- 
dance, in  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Well  may  this  be  called  "  a  ne*w  era,"  the 
future  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  scientists  are  dumbfounded  at  the 
sight  of  nature's  wondrous  works,  as  developed  in  our  midst,  and  those  of  the  last 
generation,  as  they  look  at  the  dazzling  electric  light,  hear  the  voice  of  friends 
from  afar  through  the  telephone,  and  hear  the  roar  and  view  the  wondrous  blaze 
of  natural  gas,  are  loat  in  amazement  and  exclaim,  "  Well,  what  next?" 

It  may  well  be  called  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Board  as  we  assemble  in 
the  new  rooms  provided  for  such  use.  During  November,  1877,  we  vacated  the 
old  State  House,  and  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1887,  we  moved  into  the  new 
quarters.  What  wonderful  changes  during  that  period  !  This  splendid  building, 
its  grand  and  massive  proportions,  with  seeming  perfection  in  all  its  parts,  is  the 
pride  of  the  "  Hoosiers."  An  honor  to  the  State,  and  a  monument  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  erected  the  best  public  building  in  existence,  for  the  same 
amount  of  cost.  Of  the  seven  persons  that  have  constituted  the  Commissioners, 
three  of  them  have  been  active  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  including 
the  grand  old  philanthropist,  Gov.  J.  D.  Williams,  Hon.  I  D.  G.  Nelson,  the  em- 
bodiment of  integrity,  to  whom  we  all  delight  to  do  honor,  and.  our  most  worthy 
acting  President. 

In  closing  the  report  for  the  past  year,  we  can  but  express  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  for  the  blessings  bestowed,  and  return  thanks  with  kind  regards  to  all 
with  whom  we  have  had  business  associations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALEX.  HERON, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer  Johnson  next  submitted  his  annual  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements : 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887 : 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1887 $10,587  29 

Receipts  from  sale  of  tickets 22,570  95 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources 8,562  84 

Total  receipts $41,721  08 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  on  general  orders $28,309  44 

Paid  on  premium  orders 9,996  50 

Cash  on  hand 8,415  14 

Total $41,721  08 

I  hold  a  note  made  payable  to  this  Board  by  J.  D.  Campbell  and  wife,  on 
which  there  is  a  balance  of  $1,000  principal  and  $60  interest,  due  February  2, 1888. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SYLVESTER  JOHNSON, 

Treasurer, 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

General  Superintendent  Merrifield  submitted  his  annual  re- 
port: 

• 
REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen  :  The  success  of  the  last  State  Fair  was  a  fit  and  becoming  result 
of  the  many  years  of  excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  a  veri- 
fication of  the  old  adage  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

An  account  of  my  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  and  need  not  be  given  in  this  report.  I  desire  to  state,  however,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  grounds  that  have  heretofore  been  used  for  sale  privileges 
was  this  year  used  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  consequently  a  slight  falling  off  of 
income  from  that  source  is  noticeable. 

Eyen  after  having  rented  a  very  good  location  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  refund 
the  money  in  order  to  accommodate  the  location  of  a  large  building,  which, 
at  the  last  moment,  was  brought  here  and  erected  by  Walter  A.  Wood,  for  exhibit- 
ing machinery,  and  which  building  would  probably  have  otherwise  been  taken  to 
Olney,  Illinois. 

Bradley  and  Ho) ton,  of  this  city,  and  the  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  have  both  erected  very  creditable  buildings  on  the  grounds,  and  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers  have  made  substantial  improvements  in  their 
build  ingB. 

Not  less  than  four  prominent  manufacturers  have  made  application  for  space 
upon  which  to  erect  exhibition  buildings  for  next  year  and  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  eclipsing  anything  now  on  our  grounds. 

I  would  report  that  we  advertised,  wrote,  and  called  on  several  of  the  leading 
roofing  establishments  in  the  country,  and,  after  comparing  bid*,  (which  are  now 
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on  file  with  the  Secretary),  it  was  decided  to  cover  the  exposition  building  with  a 
first-class  article  of  tin,  painted  on  both  sides,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Hang- 
ing gutters,  for  conducting  the  water,  were  decided  to  be  preferable,  and  as  no  gut- 
ters have  been  provided,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  put  on  at  an  early  day. 

As  the  tower  had  been  removed  from  the  northeast  part  of  the  building,  it  was 
decided  to  remove  the  one  on  the  northwest  corner,  it  being  cheaper  and  better  to 
remove  it  than  to  reroof  the  same. 

Barns  and  stalls  were  built  sufficient  to  accommodate  about  fifty  horses,  and  a 
tent  rented  and  temporary  stalls  built  to  accommodate  a  number  of  head  of  cattle. 

The  old  building,  known  as  Floral  Hall,  was  sold  and  removed. 

The  amount  of  carpenters*  work  needed,  considerably  exceeded  my  expectation. 

A  number  of  new  pumps  were  provided,  and  one  well  sunk,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Stoddard  building.  * 

On  the  new  addition  to  the  grounds  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  grading  and  filling.  This  was  mostly  done  on  contract,  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  trees  were  taken  up  from  the  banks  of  the  old 
trench  and  replanted  on  the  new  grounds,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  drought  most 
of  them  have  died,  as  did,  also,  the  blue  grass  sown  there. 

I  would  recommendsthe  following  improvements,  viz. : 

New  track  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  enlarged  grounds,  with  its  longest 
diameter  running  north  and  south.  A  new  Amphitheater,  to  accommodate  about 
one-half  more  people  than  the  present  one,  situated  on  west  side  of  track,  fronting 
east.  A  new  Power  Hall,  300  feet  long,  extending  northward,  and  on  a  line  with 
Walter  A.  Woods'  new  building,  and  that  the  shafting  be  removed  from  the  old 
Power  Hall,  and  that  those  buildings  be  used  for  wagons,  buggies  and  agricultural 
implements. 

Power  Hall  No.  2  must  have  a  new  roof,  as  the  old  one  is  entirely  useless. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  build  a  system  of  horse-racks,  covering  nearly  all  the 
ground  below  the  hill  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  new  grounds. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  errection  of  barns  as  per  diagram  accompanying 
this  report,  and  that  no  stalls  be  built  on  the  north  or  east  fence  of  the  grounds, 
and  that  the  old  stalls  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  a  state  of  dilapidation,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  use,  and  that 
day  is  not  far  distant 

I  believe  the  rental  for  a  fence  to  be  used  as  a  bill  board  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  grounds  will  very  nearly  build  such  fence  and  keep  it  in  constant  re- 
pair. 

A  double  row  of  trees  should  be  set  out  around  the  new  track ;  grass  seed 
should  be  sown  at  the  proper  time  on  the  new  grounds,  and  I  would  particularly 
recommend  that  the  old  janitor's  building  be  removed  to  some  less  conspicuous 
place  on  the  grounds,  and  that  a  large  open  space  be  left,  at  least  250x600  feet, 
directly  north  of  the  main  Exhibition  Building. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Board 
and  the  many  exhibitors  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  to  me ;  also  to 
my  assistants,  by  whom  my  paths  were  made  easy  and  my  burdens  made  light. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

C.  E.  MERRIFIELD, 

General  Superintendent 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  President  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, submitted  her  annual  report,  as  follows: 

WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  President,  State  and  Delegate  Board : 

From  the  crowded  condition  of  the  upper  floor  last  year,  it  would  seem  that 
the  prediction  made  by  your  worthy  Secretary,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
1  until  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association  would  need  the  entire  building,  is  about 
to  be  realized.  The  question  with  us  was  no  longer  where  shall  we  solicit  exhibits, 
but  where  shall  we  place  them  ?  The  success  of  the  last  few  years  had  awakened 
a  new  interest,  and  quite  a  number  of  business  firms  of  this  city  who  had  not  ex- 
hibited since  the  exhibition  of  1873,  made  large  and  fine  exhibits.  Several  of  them 
have  made  handsome  permanent  improvements  in  the  building,  thus  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  exhibit.  The  demand  for  space  at  the  east  end  was  so  great  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  association  we  were  compelled  to  set 
aside  the  rule  to  not  admit  anything  but  woman's  work  within  the  Woman's  De- 
partment proper,  and  allowed  three  business  firms  within  our  precincts,  which  were 
already  crowded.  At  no  time  since  1873  have  the  business  exhibits  been  so  large 
and  of  so  fine  quality.  This  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  management 
who  labored  arduously  to  bring  about  these  results.  The  thanks  expressed  and 
courtesies  extended,  and  the  ready  acquiescence  in  all  rules  by  these  business  firms, 
have  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  Superintendent  and  made  her  duties  a  pleasure, 
while  the  Association  takes  pride  in  the  expressed  desire  of  exhibitors  on  the  lower 
floor  to  be  transferred  up  stairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  Woman's  Department. 
The  deft  work  of  woman's  fingers  was  displayed  in  too  large  quantity  for  one  to 
attempt  to  describe.  There  were  1,904  entries,  an  excess  of  468  over  last  year.  As 
many  of  these  entries  are  for  collections,  the  number  multiplied  by  three  would 
give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibit  The  Department  Su- 
perintendents were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  get  the  exhibit  in  place,  and  owing  to 
late  arrivals,  were  unable  to  arrange  it  as  artistically  as  heretofore,  yet  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  department  was  a  perfect  bower  of  beauty.  The  improve- 
ments that  had  been  made,  the  flower  booth  with  its  bloom  and  rippling  fountain, 
the  bright  and  various  colored  fancy  articles,  the  rich  and  beautiful  paintings,  all 
combined  to  make  it  appear  a  very  fairy  land.    As  a  result  of  sending  delegates 
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from  our  association  to  the  county  fairs,  thirty-seven  counties  were  represented 
and  exhibits  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  further  at- 
test the  growth  and  popularity  of  our  department 

The  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  that  all  signs  be  placed  at  a  uniform 
height  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  adopt  a  rule  regarding  the  size  and  height  of  signs,  as  other 
fair  and  exposition  managers  have  done,  thus  doing  away  with  the  conglomeration 
that  mars  the  beauty  of  our  fair. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Woman's  Department  at  the  last  fair  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  extending  it  eastward ;  therefore,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
carriages  and  buggies  be  removed  from  the  lower  floor,  also  the  candy  and  peanut 
stands,  and  that  the  State  Board  erect  suitable  buildings  on  the  grounds  for  sales 
privileges.  This  would  give  space  for  the  overflow  of  business  exhibits  from  the 
upper  floor. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  hearty  co-operation 
in  all  our  plans  for  improvements  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  fair.  It  were  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  have  carried  on  the  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  had  I  not  had  your  support  and  that  of  the  State 
Board.  The  extensive  improvements  and  increased  responsibility  this  year  re- 
quired the  almost  constant  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  the  upper  floor  for 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  fair. 

We  have  but  one  loss  to  report  this  year,  owing  to  the  perfect  police  arrange- 
ments made  by  your  general  superintendent.  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
Association  in  thanking  him  for  thus  relieving  them  of  much  anxiety  and  care. 

To  my  co-laborers  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association  I  owe  much  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  They  have  been  as  a  bulwark  of 
strength,  ever  ready  to  carry  out  all  plans,  and  by  their  kindness  made  my  duties 
a  pleasure. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe, 
SupU  Woman's  Depi.  and  Upper  Floor. 

The  report  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Nelson  of  the 
Delegate  Board,  and  Mrs.  Shideler  of  the  W.  S.  F.  Association. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Fair  were  submitted  as  follows : 
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CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS.  ROBERT  MITCHELL  AND  SAMUEL  HARGROVE,   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As  Superintendents  of  the  Cattle  Department,  it  is  with  pride  that  we  report 
progress,  not  only  in  numbers  exhibited,  but  also  in  the  finer  quality  of  the  cattle 
on  exhibition. 

In  Shorthorns  there  were  on  exhibition  47  head ;  Herefords,  13  head ;  All  Polled 
Breeds,  52  head ;  Hoi  steins,  75  head ;  Devons,  45  head ;  Jerseys,  95  head ;  sweep- 
stakes in  beef  breeds,  84  head ;  sweepstakes  in  milk  breeds,  17  head.  Total  num- 
ber of  entries,  428  head.  Of  these  entries  Indiana  had  on  exhibition  259  head ; 
Ohio,  112  head  ;  Illinois,  42  head;  Kentucky,  15  head. 

The  breeders  of  fine  cattle  well  know  that  to  win  victory  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  the  very  best  of  the  different  breeds  must  be  led  into  the  show  ring ;  and  in 
the  selection  of  show  animals  great  care  and  sound  judgment  is  required  upon  the 
part  of  the  exhibitor,  and  to  encourage  the  breeders  that  breed  and  show  animals 
of  their  own  breeding,  I  would  recommend  that  a  breeders'  ring  be  added  to  Our 
premium  list,  say  a  herd  of  five,  all  to  have  been  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  except  per- 
haps the  bull,  and  all  to  be  under  three  years  of  age ;  also  a  ring  for  best  five  .ani- 
mals, the  get  of  one  bull.  These  additional  rings  would  give  the  skillful  breeder 
prominence  as  a  producer  of  good  animals,  and  when  the  word  breeder  is  used,  it 
means  the  breeder  that  couples  the  animals  and  keeps  the  produce  until  sold  under 
his  own  supervision.  This  breeders'  ring,  of  course,  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  exhibits. 

The  present  system  of  committees  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  exhibitors  give 
department  superintendents  considerable  trouble  by  offering  frivolous  objections  to 
committee  men.  Whether  the  one  judge  system  would  overcome  this  difficulty  is 
yet  in  the  future,  but  I  believe  the  expert  system  ought  to  be  given  a  trial.  Then  the 
question  comes,  what  is  an  expert  ?  There  is  only,  in  my  judgment,  two  classes  of 
experts.  The  man  that  breeds  good  or  winning  cattle,  if  you  please,  or  the  man 
that  has  an  eye  and  practical  judgment  enough  that  when  he  buys  he  buys  winners 
every  time.  Of  course  expert  committee  men  would  have  to  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  I  believe  our  Indiana  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  only  Board  that 
remunerates  its  committees,  but  the  day  has  gone  by  when  awards  will  be  received 
by  the  exhibitors  and  the  public  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  unless  such  awards 
are  made  by  an  expert;  and  I  believe  that  by  allowing  the  various  livestock  asso- 
ciations of  our  State  to  name  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  whom  the  Board  would 
select  an  expert  to  pass  upon  the  livestock  on  exhibition.  This  plan  at  least 
would  relieve  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  the  odium  that  attaches  to  the  present 
system  of  selecting  committees,  and  place  the  responsibility  of  selecting  committees 
wholly  upon  the  exhibitors.  Then  if  the  work  of  the  expert  was  not  satisfactory 
this  system  would  silence  all  grumbling  upon  the  part  of  the  exhibitor. 
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HORSE  DEPABTMENT. 


r.  c.  m'williams,  superintendent. 


The  show  in  the  Horse  Department  at  the  fair  of  1887  was  equal  to,  or  larger, 
than  ever  before.  The  class  of  horses  shown  was  very  superior  and  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  contests  continued  unabated  to  the  end. 

The  total  number  of  entries  was  442. 

We  must  repeat  the  request  made  by  the  former  Superintendent  of  this  de- 
partment, namely,  we  need  better  and  more  extensive  stall  facilities  if  we  would 
make  this  part  of  the  show  hold  its  own  with  the  other  departments  of  the  fair. 

We  also  found  that  there  is  need  of  an  additional  entry  book  for  the  use  of 
the  Superintendent  in  the  roadster  and  saddle  rings. 


HOG  DEPARTMENT. 


E.  H.  PEED,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  Hog  Department  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest 
show  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  I  think  the  last  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  ; 
indeed,  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  old  exhibitors  say  that  in  the  Poland  China 
class  that  they  never  saw  such  a  display ;  the  Berkshires  made  a  splendid  show ;  the 
other  small  breeds  were  in  limited  numbers,  but  of  good  quality.  There  was  a 
very  creditable  display  of  Chester  whites. 

The  entries  were  as  follows  : 

Poland  Chinas,  174 ;  Berkshires,  51 ;  Chester  Whites,  44 ;  the  small  breeds, 
other  than  Berkshires,  24 ;  sweep  stakes,  78.  This  does  not  give  the  whole  number 
as  there  were  some  entries  with  live  and  six  animals.  The  best  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed and  I  must  say  that  I  was  never  treated  so  courteously  by  any  set  of  exhib- 
itors, this  being  my  first  year  in  this  department 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  still  adhere  to  our  judge  system,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  proper  way,  that  we  make  some  changes  in  our  pens.  It  can 
be  done  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  it  will  assist  very  much  in  getting  through  with 
the  work.  And  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  Superinten- 
dents in  this  department,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  two  classes  *  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  get  through. 
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SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON.  SUPERINTENDENT. 


This  exhibit  was  very  encouraging  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  State.  The 
leading  breeds  were  well  represented  in  number  and  quality. 

Cook  &  Morse,  of  West  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  J.  W.  Pollock,  of  Cedarville, 
Ohio,  excelled  in  Merinos.    Competition  between  these  breeds  was  very  close. 

John  L.  Thompson,  of  Arcana,  Indiana;  E.  S.  Butler,  Ridgeway,  Ohio,  and 
Uriah  Privett,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  showed  fine  flocks  of  Shropshires.  Some  of 
them  were  recently  selected  and  imported  from  the  best  flocks  of  England. 

J.  B.  Herkless,  of  Knights  town ;  Uriah  Privett,  Greensburg,  and  J.  H.  Wood- 
ford, Paris,  Kentucky,  made  fine  shows  of  Cotswolds,  excelling  all  former  exhibits 
in  weight  ^ 

Mr.  Privett  carried  off  all  the  honors  in  Southdowns.  His  sheep  were  re- 
markable for  their  great  weight  and  early  maturity. 

The  whole  number  of  sheep  on  exhibition  was  247,  divided  as  follows:  152 
from  Indiana,  48  from  Ohio,  11  from  Kentucky,  and  37  from  Michigan.  Breeds 
were  represented  as  follows : 

Shropshire^  91;  Cotswolds,  52;  Southdowns,  33;  Merinos,  50;  Hampshires, 
8 ;  Leicesters,  3 ;  Lincolns  4. 

The  committee  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  making  critical  examinations 
according  to  rules  governing  awards,  and  giving  general  satisfaction.  Thanks  are 
due  exhibitors  for  their  courteous  demeanor  and  close  observance  of  the  rules 
daring  the  fair. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


L.  B.  CUSTER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  larger  and  finer  show  of  poultry,  in- 
cluding land  and  water  fowls,  was  never  made  at  the  State  Fair.  Over  nine  hun- 
dred aud  thirty-six  birds,  besides  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  other  pet  stock,  were  on 
exhibition. 

One  exhibitor  occupied  fifty-two  coops,  and  another  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber, but  as  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  own  coops  I  did  not  get  the  number. 

Exhibitors  were  present  from  several  of  the  adjoining  States. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  have  greatly  increased  since  occupying  the  present 
hall.*  The  show  was  very  attractive  and  interesting  to  visitors. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  exhibitors  for  their  forbearance  and  kindness. 
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MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

.A 


MESSRS.  E.  M.  LOCKHABT  AND  JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  display  in  this  Department  was  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  had.  The 
only  thing  lacking  was  space.  With  all  the  crowding  we  could  do,  a  number  of 
would  be  exhibitors  were  turned  away  for  want  of  room  to  make  their  exhibit.  We 
hope  by  next  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  recent  purchase,  to  have  room  for  all,  and 
have  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  in  the  world.  We  recommend  the  present  ticket 
system  for  the  admission  of  exhibitors  in  this  Department  as  the  best  yet  devised. 
We  wish  to  return  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  Merrifield  for  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  located  exhibitors,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  and  ren- 
dering us  such  valuable  assistance ;  also,  to  the  exhibitors  for  their  gentlemanly 
bearing  in  their  crowded  condition. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


S.  W.  DUNGAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


As  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  our  recent  State  Fair,  it 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  long,  severe 
and  almost  unprecedented  drought  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  which  more 
directly  affects  this  than  other  departments  of  our  fairs,  our  space  was  almost  en- 
tirely filled  with  a  fair  quality  of  farm  products.  There  were  not  nearly  so  many 
entries  of  corn  as  at  former  fairs,  but  the  quality  was  much  better  than  we  ex- 
pected to  see,  which  is  proof  that  our  soil  will  produce  tolerably  fair  crops  almost 
without  rain.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  most  competent 
and  critical  awarding  committee,  who  worked  three  days  very  faithfully  before 
their  task  was  completed.  Our  assistant,  also,  was  the  "  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  In  the  way  of  suggestions,  we  will  say  that  we  hope  to  see  a  hall  erected 
in  a  suitable  place  for  the  exhibition  of  farm  products  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
immense  crowds  which  constantly  throng  the  Exposition  Building  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  exhibitors,  and  confuses  the  awarding  committee  in  their 
arduous  work. 
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CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


WILLIS  BLANCHE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


This  growing  department  of  the  State  Fair  had  a  large  and  very  meritorious 
exhibit.  The  entries  embraced  the  very  best  skill  of  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
factories, and  the  display  was  alike  creditable  to  the  owners  and  the  State  Fair. 

We  were  greatly  crowded  for  room,  not  alone  for  the  exhibits,  but  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  public  could  only  with  difficulty  see  the  display  to  advantage.  If  the 
apace  heretofore  allowed  to  this  department  could  be  increased,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  the  interested  public. 


DOGS  AND  PONIES. 


GEORGE  JACKSON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibits  in  this  department  was  not  as  numerous,  nor  were  the  specimens, 
as  a  rule,  as  fine  as  last  year.  This  is  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fine  thoroughbred  field  dogs  and  general  utility  dogs  qf  the  In- 
diana Kennel  Club,  who  declined  to  show  their  animals,  first,  because  of  the  very 
meagre  sum  offered  in  prizes,  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  poor  accommodations 
provided  for  proper  care  and  attention  to  their  stock.  This  department  of  the 
State  Fair  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  is  deserving  of  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Board.  The  show  creates  as  much  enthusiasm  and  is  as  popular 
as  the  races,  and  while  every  body  in  attendance  goes  to  see  the  dogs,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  attend  the  fair  expressly  to  visit 
this  department,  or  in  other  words,  would  not  go  if  there  was  no  dog  show.  I 
would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected,  and  the 
comfort  and  conveniences  of  dogs  and  exhibitors  be  considered,  and  with  a  fairly 
equalized  premium  list,  commensurate  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  show,  a  grand 
success  is  sure.  The  dog  show  is  of  more  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  than  might  appear  on  the  surface,  and  one  great  argument  in  favor 
of  its  success  is  the  encouragement  given  to  breeding  a  better  class  of  animals,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  worthless  curs  that  infest  all  parts  of  this  country.  Thorough- 
bred dogs  are  like  well-bred  men  in  a  community,  they  elevate  the  surroundings 
and  improve  society.  The  cur  is  usually  destructive  to  property,  and  is  a  common 
nuisance,  and  with  his  departure — replaced  by  an  animal  of  better  blood,  for  "  the 
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dog  "  in  some  form  is  indispensable  to  every  homestead — will  disappear  the  anx- 
iety and  losses  of  the  sheep  grower.  His  fears  will  grow  less  and  his  profits 
gceater  as  dogs  of  better  blood  take  the  place  of  mongrels  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  deepest  concern,  and  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  foster  and  encourage  the  dog 
interests  of  the  State. 

In  the  Pony  Department  there  was  quite  a  creditable  and  pretty  show.  The 
exhibit  was  not  a  very  large  one  but  the  animals  were  all  full  of  merit,  and  at- 
tracted a  generous  share  of  admiration  from  visitors  and  those  directly  interested 
in  this  branch  of  live  stock. 


AMPHITHEATER 


W.   A.   BANKS,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

• 

The  Amphitheater  receipts  of  last  year  were  about  $100  larger  than  any  pre- 
vious year  for  at  least  five  years,  being  $778.90,  against  $681  for  1886,  and  $695  for 
1885,  and  if  the  Amphitheater  had  been  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  I  could 
have  easily  doubled  the  receipts.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  grounds  and  track, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  Amphitheater  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  present 
one,  and  that  it  be  in  two  departments,  one  for  ladies  and  their  escorts  and  the 
other  for  boys  and  smokers ;  that  there  be  only  one  entrance  tog  each,  and  that  be 
in  the  center,  and  go  in  on  a  level  with  the  lower  seats,  so  that  one  gate-keeper  and 
one  ticket-seller  could  attend  to  each  department  instead  of  three  as  it  now  re- 
quires. If  we  had  two  departments  and  charge,  say  twenty  cents  for  one  and  ten 
cents  for  the  other,  and  try  to  keep  the  better  one  in  a  fit  condition,  so  that  a  man 
would  be  willing  to  take  his  wife  or  best  girl,  and  we  can  as  well  have  $2,000  re- 
ceipts as  to  have  $600  or  $800,  and  be  run  at  a  smaller  expense  than  the  present 
one. 


GATES. 


J.  Q.  A.  SIEG,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  this  department  The  gateways  at  times 
seemed  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  masses  that  thronged  the  entrances, 
but  with  care  the  vast  throng  that  attended  the  fair  was  admitted  without  a  single 
accident.  The  small  gate  that  was  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  Mechanical  Department,  has  proved  a  grand  success,  and  I  would 
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recommend  that  a  similar  accommodation  be  made  for  supply  wagons,  and  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  pass  in  to  work  in  the  standt  and  eating-houses,  and  do  away 
entirely  with  the  free  admission  ticket  in  this  department  I  think  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  advantage  of  the  Board,  and  these  per- 
sons would  be  much  better  accommodated.  The  green  ticket  that  was  stamped  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exhibitors,  was  the  greatest  nuisance,  for  the  number  that  was- 
out,  of  the  whole  arrangement.  I  think  that  each  one  of  those  tickets  let  in  daily 
an  average  of  seven  different  persons,  and  then  they  were  not  worked  to  their  full 
capacity.  Gate- keepers  should  be  composed  of  the  very  best  men,  men  with  whom 
you  would  trust  your  affairs  at  home,  and  they  should  be  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to 
secure  this  claps  of  men.  The  gate-man  is  the  poorest  paid,  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do,  of  any  one  connected  with  the  fair;  he  has  to  work  early  and  late,  and  if  he 
comes  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  when  he  pays  his  railroad  fare  and  board 
he  has  very  little  left    Good  men  do  not  care  to  work  for  nothing. 

The  President  announced  the  following  8tanding  Committees: 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Jones,  Reiter,  and  Macartney. 

On  Premium  List — Messrs.  Peed,  Beeler,  and  Snyder. 

On  Rulen  and  Regulations — Messrs.  McWilliams,  Seybold,  and  Fitch. 

On  Fair  Grounds — Messrs.  Sieg,  Bowman,  and  Cobb. 

^Nominations  were  called  for  and  made,  as  follows : 

First  District — Robert  Mitchell,  of  Gibson. 

Second  District— Gerard  Reiter,  of  Knox. 

Third  District— J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  of  Harrison. 

Fourth  District— C.  P.  Riggs,  of  Sullivan ;  Samuel  P.  Dinsmore  and  W.  B. 
Seward,  of  Monroe. 

Eiyhth  District— Charles  E.  Merrifield  and  G.  A.  Stanton,  of  Marion ;  S.  W. 
Dungan,  of  Johnson. 

Fourteenth  District— D.  W.  Tomlinson  and  L.  B.  Custer,  of  Cass,  and  J.  A. 
McClung,  of  Miami. 

Fifteenth  District — W.  A.  Banks,  of  Laporte  county. 

Sixteenth  District— Orlando  Kimmell  and  R.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Dekalb. 

Fifth  District—  James  M.  Winn  and  V.  K.  Officer,  of  Jefferson  county. 

Adjourned  to  9:30  a.  m. 

January  4,  9:80  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Seward  in  the  chair. 

C.  E.  Merrifield.  In  1870  I  first  began  exhibiting  goods  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  continued  up  to  the  last  few  years,  com- 
mencing under  Mr.  Lockhart's  presidency.  I  have  given  much 
time  to  the  farming  interest  of  the  Fair.    I  have  felt  an  interest 
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in  this  State  Board  for  many  years,  and  number  among  the  best 
friends  I  have  members  #of  this  body.  My  name  was  placed 
before  the  Board  yesterday  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  mem- 
bership, but  other  duties  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
my  duty  were  I  elected.  I  would  ask  permission  to  withdraw 
my  name,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  offer  the  name 
of  a  man  of  experience — Mr.  Fielding  Beeler — as  a  candidate 
in  my  stead. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  from  the  special  committee  on  the  President's 
address,  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Your  committee  have  carefully  read  the  address  and  fully  concur  in  the  many 
good  suggestions  contained  therein.  We  only  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  that  por- 
tion of  the  address  referring  to  the  purchase  of  additional  land  immediately  north 
of  our  State  Fair  grounds.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years 
past  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  our  State  Fair  to  some  other  locality  has  been 
discussed  at  every  annual  meeting  of  this  Delegate  Board.  In  January,  1887,  it 
was  decided  that  the  State  Fair  should  continue  to  be  held  on  our  present  grounds. 
The  State  Board  was  also  instructed  to  make  the  purchase  above  referred  to,  and 
your  committee  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Delegate  Board  to  ratify  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  this  matter,  thereby  settling  for  many  years  at  least  this 
question  of  the  removal  Of  the  fair  to  some  other  locality.  The  result  of  this  ac- 
tion will,  we  believe,  induce  many  of  the  large  manufacturers  to  erect  fine  and 
permanent  buildings  on  our  grounds  to  display  their  respective  lines  of  machinery 
and  goods. 

Mr.  Mc Williams,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, reported  that  the  present  rules  were  sufficient,  and  that 
no  changes  or  amendments  were  necessary.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  from  the  Committee  on  Farmers'  Institutes, 
appointed  in  January,  1887,  reported: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  vf  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1887  the  subject  of  organizing  "  Farmers'  Institutes  " 
in  this  State  was  introduced  and  discussed,  and  Hon.  Will  Cumback  offered  the 
following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  all  that  portion  of  the  President's  address  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  on  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  be  referred 
to  the  State  Board,  with  the  request  that  they  formulate  a  full  set  of  rules  for  the 
organization  of  such  Institutes,  and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  shall  take 
such  steps  as  they  may  deem  best  to  secure  such  an  organization  in  the  county  and 
townships  in  their  several  districts." 
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The  subjeot  was  taken  up  by  the  State  Board,  discussed,  and  Messrs,  Seward r 
Mitchell,  Simon  ton  and  Lock  hart  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  system 
governing  County  Institutes. 

When  the  Board  convened  in  February  the  members  found  themselves  placed 
in  a  very  embarrassing  situation  financially,  owing  to  the  failure  of  our  Legislature- 
to  make  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  work  contemplated.  The  committee 
decided  to  postpone  action  in  this  matter  until  this  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board, 
and  in  the  meantime  each  member  was  to  seek  for  all  information  bearing  on 
"  Farmers'  Institutes."  Acting  as*  one  of  the  committee  I  initiated  a  correspond- 
ence with  officers  and  managers  of  these  Institutes  held  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  managers  in  the 
three  States  mentioned,  I  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  their  work. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  time  is  too  limited  to  give  details,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  only  explain  the  workings  of  these  Institutes  in  one  State,  Wiscon- 
sin. Prior  to  1884  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
^and  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  did  all  they  could  to  introduce  institute 
work  throughout  the  State.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  were  induced  to  pet 
apart  a  small  sum  of  money  to  pay  only  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  professors 
of  the  State  University.  These  gentlemen,  assisted  by  local  talent  who  were  in- 
duced to  take  hold  of  the  work,  held  a  number  of  interesting  meetings.  Hon- 
Chas.  E.  Easterbrook,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  formulated  a  bill  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  which  was  passed.  It  appropriated  money  to  carry  on  the 
institute  work  already  begun.  In  1885  $5,000  was  appropriated,  and  a  competent 
Superintendent  selected,  who  managed  the  Institutes  so  successfully  that  last  win- 
ter a  special  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  made. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  Indiana  is  to-day  in  as  good  shape  to  commence 
the  work  of  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  as  was  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1884. 
The  plan  I  would  advise  for  present  action  would  be  the  holding  of  at  least  one 
Institute  in  each  county  in  the  State  between  this  and  March  1.  I  would  require 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of  this  work  in  their 
several  districts,  and  see  that  these  Institutes  are  held.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  work.  In  many  places  local  help 
will  be  freely  given  to  thoroughly  advertise  the  meetings.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
for  this  winter's  work,  we  can  go  before  the  Legislature  next  winter  and  ask  for  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  holding 
the  Institutes,  with  assurance  of  success. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Gibson  County.  I  took  the  liberty,  last  year,  to 
visit  some  of  the  institutes  in  Illinois.  There  they  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  them.  They  get  up  a  good  programme,  get 
good  speakers,  have  the  Governor  go  there  and  address  them, 
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and  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the  work.  "We  tried  holding 
a  few  such  institutes  here  in  Indiana  a  few  years  ago,  but  we 
could  not  get  the  people  to  attend.  These  institutes,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  well  attended,  and  if  we  take  hold  of  it  we 
will  have  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expenses.  It  is  discouraging  to 
have  only  a  few  attend.  While  some  will  take  hold  and  push 
the  work  forward  in  some  localities,  in  others  they  fail  to  work, 
and  success  is  not  so  certain.  I  think  there  is  much  good  to 
be  derived  from  these  meetings  if  we  can  get  farmers  to  come 
out  and  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
making  a  trial  at  least.  We  have  held  institutes  in  our  county 
with  good  success. 

J.  6r.  Kingsbury,  Indiana  Farmer.  Iu  Wisconsin  and  Ohio, 
where  institutes  have  been  working  for  two  years,  the  attend- 
ance is  quite  large.  People  come  from  long  distances  to  attend, 
often  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  take  great  interest  in  the  work. 
Some  halls  were  too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  region  the  farmers  do  not  take  an  interest 
in  them.  I  think  there  are  counties  in  Indiana  where  you 
could  get  a  good  audience.  We  should  have  an  interesting 
programme,  with  entertaining  speakers.  I  believe  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  in  his  report,  did  not  state  how  to  procure  good  speakers. 
Farmers  like  to  hear  good  speakers. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the 
time.  I  think,  however,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  go  to  an  ag- 
ricultural association  and  say,  "  Where  could  you  have  an  in- 
stitute held  where  the  farmers  would  be  interested  and  take 
hold  of  it?"  We  should  select  good  subjects  and  able  speakers 
on  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  discuss  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  not  resort  to  high  names  that  the  people  do  not  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Mitchell  says  they  won't  take  an  interest  in 
them.  The  result  of  the  institute  in  Monroe  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  immense — the  hall  was  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  people  who  assembled  there.  Farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  attend;  they  sing  songs  and  present  questions  for 
discussion  and  essays  on  practical  themes.     In  Monroe  County 
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they  are  now  holding  in  two  localities  and  holdiug  right  along 
until  the  last  day  of  March.  It  is  best  to  hold  institutes  in 
small  towns,  as  most  of  the  larger  places  have  a  variety  of 
amusement.  Let  us  take  hold  of  this  work  all  through  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  go  to  the  Legislature  next  winter  and  say 
to  the  members,  "  We  want  our  share  of  the  money  with  which 
to  hold  institutes."  We  must  not  say  "  please,"  but  say  "  we 
must  have  it,"  and  I  believe  we  will  get  it.  What  is  the  result 
when  our  crops  fail?  Every  other  business  stops,  we  can't  do 
anything  because  the  farmers  have  a  short  crop.  Every  busi- 
ness in  this  State  is  based  on  farming.  I  hope  you  will  take 
this  matter  into  consideration  and  act  wisely  upon  it.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  during  the  next  sixty  days,  we  are 
going  to  make  this  a  grand  work. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Parke  County.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  corroborate 
what  Mr.  Mitchell  said  as  to  institutes.  The  time  those  insti- 
tutes were  held  was  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  perhaps 
we  should  take  some  steps  in  that  direction,  say  hold  at  least 
one  in  each  district  in  the  State.  Illinois  is  doing  it  with  good 
success  and  we  should  also. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  believe  we  can  work  it  up  and  hold  institutes 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

iV.  T.  Butts.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in  attempting  to  hold 
institutes,  whether  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  final  suc- 
cess of  our  fairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  educational  interests 
are  a  part  of  the  fair,  and  the  education  contemplated  by  these 
institutes  should  be  at  our  fairs.  If  you  hold  an  institute  in 
your  county  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. There  is  one  thing  impresses  me  forcibly,  exhibitors  at 
our  fair  during  the  entire  time  become  educators.  Exhibitors 
of  machinery  make  it  a  business  to  educate  farmers,  and  this 
has  made  an  impression  on  the  farming  interests  of  the  country. 
They  give  us  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  different 
kinds  of  machinery,  pointing  out  the  good  points  and  giving 
practical  information.  Exhibitors  of  stock  are  also  teachers, 
and  give  ready  information  on  the  breeding  of  the  various 
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kinds  of  stock  shown  at  our  fairs,  and  make  this  an  institute 
that  is  a  wonderful  success. 

Mr. These  institutes  should  be  organized  in  every 

district,  and  the  matter  should  be  taken  hold  of  at  once,  but 
the  best  mode  of  operating  the  same  I  am  not  able  to  indicate. 
I  am  glad  the  subject  has  come  up  for  discussion  and  hope  each 
county  will  organize  at  once. 

Dr.  Furnas,  Hendricks  County.  I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech, 
I  said  my  speech  in  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  I  rec- 
ommended this  course.  The  results  following  these  institutes 
would  be  most  gratifying.  I  would  be  glad  to  pledge  my  word 
that  if  you  undertake  any  thing  of  the  kind  it  shall  have  a 
home  in  Hendricks  County.  I  think  one  could  be  held  at  Dan- 
ville with  good  success  as  we  have  a  live  set  of  farmers  in  our 
county.  We  once  held  a  horticultural  meeting  at  North  Salem, 
and  had  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  We  em- 
brace every  opportunity  to  talk  these  meetings  up.  Our  people 
are  interested  and  they  often  say  to  me :  "  When  are  you 
going  to  have  another  meeting  of  this  kind?"  The  encour- 
agement is  good,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  under- 
taken. I  will  use  my  influence  to  put  Hendricks  County  in 
the  u  battle  line,"  and  I  think  I  will  be  backed  up  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Howland,  Morgan  County.  The  farmers  of  Indiana  will 
never  be  readier  than  now  for  such  an  organization  where  far- 
mers can  meet  and  discuss  matters  that  will  tend  to  improve  our 
condition  and  occupation.  A  few  of  us  in  Morgan  county  con- 
template organizing  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Jauuary.  What- 
ever recommendation  may  go  out  from  this  Board  in  regard  to 
these  Institutes,  we  are  ready  for  it.  I  hope' all  the  counties  in 
the  State  will  take  this  matter  up  and  be  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  believe  the  people  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  Board  in  this  work,  and  I  move  that  it  be  instituted 
under  the  guidance  of  this  Board. 

J.  B.  Conner.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  making  this  report,  that  the  Legislature  probably 
would  make  an  appropriation  as  in  other  States,  to  sustain  this 
work.     Now,  Mr.  President,  the  way  other  States  brought  thi& 
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about  was  by  organization,  as  you  propose  now.  This  work 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  has  done  much  good. 
We  must  get  this  work  of  organization  recognized  and  put  it 
on  a  basis  as  suggested.  Probably  it  would  not  be  wise  to  or- 
ganize in  all  the  counties,  but  if  Institutes  were  organized  in 
each  district  represented  in  this  body,  it  would  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient at  present.  We  should  not  overdo  the  matter  and  organ- 
ize in  advance  of  the  demand. 

W.  B.  Seward,  Monroe  County.  I  have  given  this  subject  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  considerable  thought.  In  order  to  make 
them  successful,  in  the  first  place  we  must  have  organization  in 
the  county  or  district  where  it  is  expected  to  hold  one.  If  the 
county  would  organize  and  work  the  matter  up  it  can  be  done; 
but  still  we  have  to  have  some  money.  You  are  compelled  to 
get  speakers  from  a  distance,  and  their  expenses  must  be  paid. 
I  am  willing  to  make  a  trial  if  any  county  or  district  will  gfet 
up  an  organization  and  this  Board  should  take  steps  to  assist 
in  getting  up  a  programme  and  provide  proper  speakers,  but  it 
is  futile  unless  we  do  something  of  this  kind.  In  every  State 
where  they  have  been  held  successfully*  it  is  where  the  Legisla- 
ture has  furnished  money.  The  speakers  should  not  be  put  on 
a  salary,  but  their  expenses  should  be  paid.  There  is  no  use  in 
passing  around  the  hat,  but  this  money  should  be  raised  before- 
hand, or  we  must  have  a  State  appropriation. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  Delegate  Board  has  confidence  in 
the  State  Board  in  this  matter.  Let  each  district  member  pro- 
vide for  holding  an  Institute,  which  I  think  they  can  do  if  the 
State  Board  will  provide  a  way,  and  the  expenses  need  not  be 
great. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  impressions  seems  to  prevail  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Indiana  can  not  do  anything  until  the  Legislature  makes 
an  appropriation.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  our 
society,  we  thought  we  could  not  do  anything  unless  we  went 
abroad  for  our  speakers.  I  ma^e  war  on  that  very  idea.  We 
can  bryig  out  as  good  talent  as  Ohio  or  any  other  State.  To- 
day our  society  has  a  paid-up  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
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eighty.  Young  ladies  and  boys  attend.  We  have  a  thousand 
persons  who  come  to  hear  us.  We  have  got  to  paddle  our  own 
boat,  educate  our  children,  and  bring  up  young  men  and  women 
to  feel  that  the  great  work  is  resting  on  them. 

Mr.  Nelson  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  be  instructed  to  provide  for  a  series  of  "  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  "  to  be  held  during  the  coming  year,  one  such  meeting  to  be  held  in 
each  member's  district. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  List  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee  would  ably  recommend  changes  in  the  Speed  Department. 
We  suggest  that  entries  close  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fair,  thus 
enabling  the  Secretary  to  have  the  entries  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trotting  Association,  and  get  proper  returns  before  the  opening  of  the  fair, 
thereby  saving  quite  a  considerable  sum  for  telegraphing,  and  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  department.  Do  not  advertise  "catch 
weights,"  but  go  strictly  to  rule.  The  races  being  the  leading  attraction  of  the 
fair,  we  would  recommend  that  more  money  should  be  given  the  Speed  Depart 
ment.  « 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  making  no 
recommendations,  but  referring  the  whole  matter  of  improving 
the  grounds  to  the  State  Board  proper,  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  danger  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country  from  contagious 
pleuropneumonia  is  so  great  and  imminent  as  to  call  for  the  most  sweeping  and 
thorough  means  of  eradication ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Palmer,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Growers'  Association  of  America,  is  the  only 
adequate  measure  devised  for  the  swift  and  sure  stamping  out  of  this  insidious 
disease;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  endorses 
this  bill  and  earnestly  requests  the  Indiana  delegation  in  Congress  to  give  it  hearty 
support. 

Mr.  Seybold's  motion  instructing  delegates  to  present  the 
matter  of  holding  "Farmers'  Institutes "  to  their  respective 
societies,  and  report  their  action  to  the  State  Board  proper, 
was  carried. 

Adjourned  to  1:30  P.  M. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  after  roll  call 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  election  of  new  members  of  the 
Board  to  fill  vacancies  in  districts  where  terms  expired,  also  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fifth  District. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Robert  Mitchell  in 
the  First  District;  Gerard  Reiter,  Second  District;  J.  Q.  A. 
Sieg,  Third  District ;  W.  B.  Seward,  Fourth  District ;  S.  W. 
Dungan,  Eighth  District;  J.  A.  McClung,  Fourteenth  District; 
W.  A.  Banks,  Fifteenth  District;  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Sixteenth 
District,  and  V.  K.  Officer,  Fifth  District. 

Mr.  X.  T.  Butts  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  more  liberal  provision  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Library, 
and  that  this  Board  indorses  the  resolutions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  favoring 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  a  delegate  be  appointed  from  this  Board  to  cooperate  with  del- 
egates from  other  societies  in  securing  legislation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  from  the  special  committee  on  Mayor 
Denny's  address,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee  heartily  commend  many  of  the  excellent  suggestions  made  by 
his  honor,  and  thank  him  for  the  earnest  and  friendly  interest  he  has  manifested 
in  the  past  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  State  Fair,  by  the  issue  of  his  procla- 
mation requesting  the  closing  of  factories  and  business  houses  during  one  day  at 
least  and  give  the  employes  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  fair ;  and  his  promise 
of  continued  good  will  we  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  harmony  and  friendly 
feeling  of  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  State 
Board,  and  we  most  heartily  concur  in  his  urging  a  more  general  attendance  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  the  fair,  thus  making  four  "  booming'1  days  at  each 
exhibition.  We  have  also  to  thank  him  for  his  open,  frank  and  friendly  criticisms 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  in  the  purchase  of  additional  grounds  for  the  Society. 
On  this  point  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  the 
matter.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Board  in  securing  the 
Additional  20  acres  to  the  present  grounds  was  a  judicious  and  wise  selection.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  Board  that  this 
matter  be  finally  settled  until  the  annual  exhibitions  shall  have  outgrown  the 
grounds  already  provided.  The  question  of  access  to  the  grounds,  when  it  is  once 
finally  settled,  will  easily  adjust  itself  by  providing  cable  cars,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  management  of  the  State  Board  for  the  past  series  of  years 
will  at  once  be  conceded,  when  the  fact  is  understood  that  the  annual  exhibitions 
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are  second  only  to  one  fair  association  in  the  United  States.  Its  annual  exhibitions 
are  creating  in  the  minds  of  all  citizens  of  the  State  a  just  and  commendable  State 
pride.  Among  the  famous  stock  growers  and  manufacturers  a  friendly  rivalry  has 
been  created  that  stimulate  them  to  renewed  exertions  to  excellence  in  their  pro- 
ducts.    . 

The  importance  of  these  annual  exhibits  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  at  a  low 
estimate,  will  exceed  $225,000  annually.  This  large  amount  of  money  left  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  that  would  not  have  been  spent  here  were  it  not  for  these  ex- 
hibitions makes  it  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  city  to  extend  its  full  influence  to 
the  success  of  the  State  Board. 

Another  incidental  advantage  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  familiarizing 
the  citizens  of  the  State  with  the  commercial  advantage  of  our  capital  city,  its 
beauty  and  importance,  and  strengthen  and  sustain  the  growing  pride  that  citizens 
of  the  State  have  in  our  capital,  now  the  largest  and  most  important  inland  city 
in  the  world. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  this  Board,  and  the  good  will 
now  existing  toward  its  management  we  do  most  urgently  recommend  that  the 
permanent  location  of  the  fair  on  the  grounds  now  owned  be  approved  by  this 
delegate  Board. 

The  report  was  concurred  in  and  adopted. 

Here  followed  a  discussion  on  "  What  is  the  experience  of 
delegates  present  with  awarding  committees  at  the  fairs  ?  Is 
the  one  judge  system  preferable  to  three  judges?" 

DISCUSSION   ON   EXPERT  JUDGES. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  visiting  various  fairs, 
and  have  served  on  committees  at  different  times.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  going  to  be  practical  to  adopt  the 
one  judge  system  at  our  county  fairs,  but  it  is  fast  coming  in 
favor  at  many  of  our  leading  fairs.  1  find  an  article  in  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  bearing  on  this  subject  which  I  will  read: 

Our  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  just  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
providing  competent  judges  for  the  live-stock  divisions  of  the  annual  State  Fair 
exhibits.  The  call  for  reform  in  this  regard  is  clear-toned  and  unmistakable.  An 
indignant  public,  both  visitors  and  exhibitors,  has  long  enough  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  the  "picked-up"  committeeman,  and  there  is  now  a  determined 
effort  to  shake  oft"  this  bondage  which  has  become  too  odious  for  longer  toleration. 
Upon  the  decisions  in  our  principal  show  yards  hang  the  reputations  of  breeders 
and  untold  thousands  of  dollars.  Men  buj  and  seU  on  them ;  breeders  rise  and 
fall  by  them.  Not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  are  these  awards  quoted,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market,  both  home  and  foreign,  takes  its  pitch  in  large  measure  from 
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the  winnings  of  this  or  that  breed  or  btrain.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  gravest 
charges  can  be  successfully  sustained  against  much  of  our  show-yard  management 
that  relates  to  the  selection  of  tye  judges  who  tie  the  ribbons.  In  some  instances 
ignorance  and  in  others  downright  dishonesty  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  our 
u  picked-up  "  committees,  and  in  either  case  the  result  has  been  the  same — merit 
has  gone  unrewarded  and  mediocrity  has  borne  away  the  palm.  The  time  for  a 
cessation  of  these  practices  has  fully  come.  The  keenness  of  the  contests  between 
cattle  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  the  breeder's  and  feeder's  art, 
the  prominence  of  our  leading  exhibitors,  and  the  vast  interests  dependent  upon 
the  outcome  of  these  competitions,  all  demand  reform. 

The  common  way  of  selecting  judges  has  been  for  the  superintendent  of  each 
department  to  pick  from  the  crowd  when  the  ring  is  called  men  recommended — 
generally  by  some  interested  party— and,  without  question  as  to  experience  or  fit- 
ness, set  them  to  work.  These  men  labored  for  the  brief  and  flitting  "  glory"  of 
their  occupation,  being  willing  to  "work  for  nothing  and  board  themselves "  for 
the  honor  of  serving  on  an  awarding  committee.  A  fondly  imagined  reform  was 
instituted  when  the  superintendent  wrote  to  men  a  few  days  before  the  fair  request- 
ing their  attendance  as  judges  and  enclosing  a  free  ticket  of  admission.  The  further 
allurements  of  a  free  lunch  were  sometimes  temptingly  held  out,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  men  who  were  really  wanted  rarely  responded  to  such  inducements, 
and  the  "  picked-up  "  committee  would  again  get  in  its  work.  Just  when  the  sen- 
sible idea  originated  of  making  a  definite  contract  with  a  thoroughly  competent 
man,  for  a  stated  consideration,  to  come  and  pass  on  certain  classes  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  the  adoption  of  this  business  like  plan 
will  ever  be  accepted  by  our  exhibitors  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 
Wherever  fairly  tried — that  is,  wherever  a  competent  man  has  been  secured — it  has 
given  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction,  and  it  is  to-day  the  ideal  method  of  show- 
yard  judging.  ^  There  are  two  things  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  universal  adop- 
tion throughout  our  Western  fair  circuit — the  indifference  of  our  fair  managers 
and  the  expense. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  note  the  unmistakable  and  inexcusable  indiffer- 
ence of  many  of  our  State  Boards  on  this  subject.  We  suggested  last  week  a  plan 
of  bringing  this  matter  to  their  attention  in  a  way  that  would  likely  turn  their 
indifference  into  interest,  if  not  earnestness,  and  that  is  by  a  sharp  correspondence 
from  their  constituents.  There  remains  yet  another  way,  which,  as  a  last  resort, 
may  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  this  reform.  If  the  present  members  of 
our  State  Boards  will  not  heed  this  call  of  their  constituents  it  may  be  necessary  to 
replace  a  few  old  fossils  who  have  served  their  day  and  generation  with  younger, 
fresher,  and  more  progressive  blood.  Such  things  have  happened,  and  may  happen 
again. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  in  securing  the  one-judge-competent-and-well-paid 
plan  will  be  the  expense  involved.  Every  breed  demands  a  specialist,  and  ought 
to  have  it.  This  necessitates  considerable  outlay,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  more  than 
repaid  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  exhibitors  and  the  respect  shown  the  awards  of 
the  association  that  provides  such  judges.  It  is  a  fact  that  among  the  "  know- 
ing ones"  but  little  confidence  is  placed  in  the  decisions  of  a  certain  great  fair,  for 
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the  reputation  of  that  fair  ground  for  "jobs"  and  farcical  decisions  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  its  opulent  association,  which  is  too  stingy  to  pay  $3 
a  day  and  expenses  for  a  competent  judge.  Expert  judges  must  be  secured,  and 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  men  will  sacrifice  comfort  and  business  interests  in  order 
to  assume  the  harassing  duties  of  a  judge  at  fairs  without  reasonable  compensation. 
It  is  not  just  that  they  should,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  in  this  no  Iosb 
than  in  other  fields  which  must  utilise  talent  of  a  high  order.  This,  then,  is  the 
question,  Will  our  State  Boards  provide  a  reasonable  compensation  for  expert 
judges  ?  If  they  will  they  can  get  them.  If  they  will  not — we  will  see  what  we 
will  see. 

J.  L.  Thompson,  Grant  County.  My  views  have  changed 
somewhat  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing at  county  fairs  for  many  years  with  a  little  better  class  of 
stock  than  some  others.  The  one-judge  system  is  undoubtedly 
preferable.  Where  there  are  three  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shift 
the  responsibility,  and  frequently  awards  are  unjustly  made. 
At  the  St.  Louis  Fair  we  managed  to  get  the  President  of  our 
association  to  select  one  judge;  he  went  through  all  the  classes 
of  middle-wool  sheep,  and  there  was  not  one  complaint.  Col- 
onel Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  was  selected  for  long-wool  sheep 
and  gave  good  satisfaction.  In  this  department,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  it  amounts  to  something.  The  year  before,  at  the  same 
place,  we  had  a  picked-up  man,  and  the  awards  were  of  no 
weight.  As  to  score-card  business,  I  have  no  faith  in  it.  The 
eye  of  the  expert  judge  is  the  way  to  get  at  it  correctly. 

C.  J5.  Stuart.  I  have  had  some  experience  as  an  exhibitor 
and  superintendent  of  the  cattle  department,  and  must  say  I 
am  opposed  to  the  one-judge  system  the  way  they  are  selected, 
but  in  favor  of  the  expert  system.  The  one  judge  is  not  an  ex- 
pert, as  a  rule.  This,  I  think,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved  in 
the  National  Department.  The  breeders  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation select  a  list  of  expert  judges  from  which  your  State  and 
county  fairs  can  select.  The  one  judge,  if  he  is  an  expert,  is 
the  coming  system  in  this  country.  When  I  have  been  on 
committees  I  have  had  judges  say  to  me,  "  Here  is  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  been  an  exhibitor  for  several  years,  and  we  should 
give  him  a  premium."  Mr.  Jones  will  say,  "  Here  is  another 
who  is  a  strong  supporter  in  doubtful  times,  we  should  give 
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him  a  premium/'  and  so  it  goes  when  the  man  can  vote  unseen, 
but  if  you  put  a  man  on  his  reputation,  he  is  not  going  to  tie 
the  ribbon  on  the  animal  that  does  not  merit  it.  If  you  have 
an  expert  in  each  department,  each  one  goes  through  his  de- 
partment, and  when  you  come  to  sweepstakes  you  put  three 
men  on  it.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  Board  will  adopt  the  expert 
system  and  say  in  the  catalogue,  "A"  will  judge  the  Here- 
fords,  "  B  "  will  judge  the  Devons,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
list.  You  are  not  then  going  to  be  bothered  with  charges  that 
ar§  always  giving  trouble.  Some  people  will  "  kick  "  anyhow, 
but  if  you  announce  your  judges  beforehand  there  will  not  be 
so  much  "  kicking."  It  will  do  away  with  that  objectionable 
feature  so  noticeable  where  men,  for  little  frivolous  reasons,  go 
to  work  and  pick  up  somebody  else  in  the  crowd.  If  we  can 
get  three  good  men  it  might  do  good  enough,  but  you  can't  do 
that,  and  the  consequence  is,  you  do  worse.  If  this  Board  will 
adopt  a  one-judge  system  and  appropriate  money  to  bring  them 
here  and  set  them  to  work,  you  will  have  better  success  than 
you  have  had. 

Mr.  Phillips.  At  our  fair  last  year  we  employed  experts,  and 
they  gave  good  satisfaction. 

W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County.  The  expert  plan  has  given 
good  satisfaction  with  us.  ' 

Mr.  Stuart.  Having  had  some  experience  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Cattle  Department,  Messrs.  Boggs,  Davidson,  Har- 
grove and  Dungan,  each  having  been  Superintendent,  will 
bear  me  out  that  we  had  more  bad  feeling  in  the  class  awards 
than  in  any  sweepstakes  award  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  If 
we  are  going  to  abolish  the  sweepstakes,  we  make  a  mistake. 
I  had  more  trouble  with  the  exhibitors  in  classes  than  in  the 
sweepstakes  ring.  There  is  more  lighting  over  class  awards 
than  sweepstakes. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Does  it  take  three  judges  to  pass  on  sweep- 
stakes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  not  present  during  the  entire  discussion. 
As  far  as  the  one  judge  system  is  concerned,  I  approve  of  it  in 
class  awards.    I  think  it  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  the 
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way  we  have  been  doing.  In  regard  to  the  sweepstakes 
awards,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  I  want  a  judge  on  all 
classes  of  stock.  I  have  not  had  the  same  experience  as  some 
others,  and  have  not  had  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of. 
I  have  had  more  trouble  in  the  sweepstakes  than  in  the  classes. 
The  man  who  believes  in  the  Shorthorn  does  not  believe  in 
anything  else,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hereford  men. 
This  Delegate  Board  should  instruct  the  State  Board  proper  to 
give  especial  attention,  and  press  this  matter,  that  an  expert 
may  be  employed  in  each  department. 

Mr.  Davis,  Clinton  County.  Regarding  experts  who  are  ex- 
perts: The  man  selected  might  be  an  expert,  and  again  he 
might  not.  How  are  we  going  to  decide  that  question?  We 
might  get  one  on  mutton  and  another  on  long  wool.  Mistakes 
might  occur  even  if  we  had  experts,  but  I  believe  they  would 
do  better  than  three  judges,  if  there  was  a  way  to  obtain  them. 
The  breeders  themselves  should  select  the  experts,  and  hand 
their  names  in  to  the  Board  managing  the  fair.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  judges  for  the  Poultry  Department  than  any  other. 
We  have  for  the  last  three  years  used  but  one  judge  on, chick- 
ens. 

Mr. I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  work,  and  I 

find  the  trouble  exists  that  is  spoken  of  by  others.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  any  one  man  to  judge  all  classes  without 
being  biased  by  some  special  friend,  consequently  it  is  risky  to 
adopt  the  one  judge  system.  I  think  we  should  get  three  com- 
petent persons. 

Mr.  Flick.  The  expert  system  is  what  we  should  have.  The 
idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Stuart,  in  regard  to  selecting  an  expert, 
pleases  me.  It  places  them  in  a  peculiar  position,  their  repu- 
tation is  at  stake,  and  they  will  render  an  honest  decision  to 
all  parties.  We  should  go  forward  and  originate  new  ideas  in 
this  work.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  work  at  our  county  fairs,  as 
they  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  expert,  but  at  our  State  Fair 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County.  I  had  expected  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject  would  have  refer- 
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red  to  the  fact  that  during  last  fall  about  the  time  our  fair  com- 
menced the  Breeders'  Gazette  gave  the  experience  of  several 
hundred  persons  on  "judging  by  the  expert  system."  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  90  per  cent,  were  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
pert system.  That  accords  with  my  own  ideas.  I  have  been 
for  years  in  favor  of  the  expert  system  in  every  department. 
It  would  put  a  man  upon  his  metal.  No  man  would  stake 
his  reputation  and  say  that  an  unworthy  animal  "  is  the  best." 
I  do  think,  gentlemen,  we  should  come  to  this  point  if  we 
want  to  make  a  success  of  our  fairs.  We  should  have  an  ex- 
pert for  each  different  breed  of  cattle.  I  may  bring  a  man  to 
•the  fair  as  an  expert.  He  may  know  something  about  Short- 
horn cattle.  I  may  ask  him  to  judge  the  Herefords,  but  he 
don't  know  any  thing  about  them.  He  is  a  man  of  general 
knowledge,  and  should  know  what  is  right,  but  at  times  he 
will  make  mistakes.  The  true  way  is  to  seVect  men  who  have 
no  personal  obligations  to  fulfill,  and  who  know  what  they  are 
acting  upon.  If  you  have  Herefords  you  should  select  some 
man  who  is  a  breeder  of  that  breed  of  cattle,  but  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  cattle  shown  on  the  fair  grounds.  If  you  will  put  a 
competent  man  in  the  classes,  and  three  men  on  sweepstakes, 
they  will  go  right  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis.  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  re- 
quired to  pick  up  a  committee  we  would  be  in  favor  of  closing 
the  Woman's  Department  immediately.  I  think  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  judge  rightly  of  that  which  we  do  not  know 
mueh  about.  I  suppose,  if  we  were  to  pick  up  a  committee 
to  go  through  and  make  the  awards,  it  would  be  similar  to 
picked  up  committees  in  the  Cattle  Department.  In  the 
Woman's  Department  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  pick  up  judges 
and  give  anything  like  satisfaction.  Since  we  ha\e  adopted 
the  present  plan  of  selecting  judges  our  exhibit  has  increased 
four  fold.  From  the  beginning  of  our  organization  up  to  two 
years  ago  we  selected  committees,  but  not  with  care  as  to  ex- 
perts. In  every  department  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
judges  we  can  obtain,  and  our  experience  has  been,  at  county 
fairs,  to  select  expert  judges  in  the  fabric  department,  and 
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there  will  be  better  satisfaction  and  greater  inducement  to  bring 
out  woman's  work.  You  can  not  expect,  at  your  county  fairs, 
to  select  one  or  two  women  and  take  them  in  a  small  building, 
in  warm  weather,  with  the  doors  closed,  and  require  them  to 
go  through  and  note  carefully  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
exhibition  in  an  hour's  time.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
there  should  be  one  or  three  judges  in  the  Cattle  Department — 
that  I  know  nothing  about — but  in  our  department  we  must 
have  more  than  one. 

Mr. .    If  we  could  have  confidence  in  three  it  perhaps 

would  do  as  well,  but  we  can't  do  it.  An  expert  knows  one 
kind  of  an  animal  from  another.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
premium  to  the  man,  but  the  stock. 

Mrs.  Noe.  We  have  found  at  some  of  our  county  fairs,  in 
the  Women's  Department,  articles  entered  not  named  on  the 
premium  list  at  all.  They  frequently  pay  premiums  on  articles 
not  named  on  the  list.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
notice  a  few  years  since  at  Anderson,  where  a  party  exhibited 
a  crochet  shawl  under  the  head  of  crumb  cloths  and  received 
the  premium. 

Dick  Jones,  Bartholomew  County.  It  seems  to  me  in  order  to 
get  at  this  matter  right  we  should  first  find  out  what  an  expert 
is.  An  expert  is  a  man  or  woman  of  experience.  An  expert 
in  Shorthorn  cattle  is  a  man  who  understands  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle*  In  my  opinion  it  is  safer  to  have 
three  men  of  experience  than  one  of  experience.  I  have  han- 
dled committees  of  three,  two  to  act  and  the  third  to  give  the 
casting  vote,  and  I  have  also  handled  experts,  and  I  say  to  .you 
honestly  that  the  three  judge  system  of  two  to  act  and  one  to 
give  the  casting  vote  has  given  the  best  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  No%e.  We  select  our  committee  three  months  before  the 
fair. 

Mr. Does  the  Department  Superintendent  act  as  um- 
pire? 

Mrs.  Noe.  The  Department  Superintendent  goes  with  the 
committee  and  if  two  members  can  not  agree  a  third  is  called 
in  to  decide. 
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Mr.  Stuart.  I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jones 
that  he  has  found  three  judges  better  than  one,  and  s&U  more 
surprised  when  he  says  that  he  kept  the  best  judge  for  the  ref- 
eree.    The  best  judge  should  do  the  judging  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  you  are  going  to  select  three  experts,  then 
Mr.  Jones's  statement  is  correct,  the  third  man  should  be  the 
best  judge. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  near  two  hun- 
dred leading  exhibitors  of  sheep,  cattle  and  swine  were  asked 
their  opinion  on  this  point.  I  made  the  list  myself,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  over  80  per  cent,  declared  in  favor  of  the  one 
judge  system. 

Mr.  Stuart  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  State  Board  adopt  the 
expert  system  of  judging  at  the  State  Fair  of  1888. 

Mr.  Jones,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  that  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer's  accounts  had  been  examined  and 
found  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  special  committee  on  Mrs.  A .  M.  Noe's 

address,  reported,  recommending  that  the  suggestions  contained 

'  in  the  address  "be  given  the  consideration  they  justly  merit." 

Adjourned. 


January  5. 

The  Delegate  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Pres- 
ident Seward  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  were  read,  amended  and  approved. 
Mr.  Stuart  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  different  Associations  of  the  country  be  requested  to  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  the  names  of  persons  suitable  to  act  as  expert 
judges  in  their  respective  departments. 

A  discussion  ensued,  led  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  on  "  What  can  we 
do  to  assist  in  promoting  and  making  our  fairs  more  successful.'' 
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DI8SCUSSI0N. 

Mr.  LockharU  There  are  so  many  things  we  might  do  in 
connection  with  the  Fair  Association  that  I  can  hardly  enu- 
merate or  tell  the  one  thing  most  needful.  In  traveling  over 
the  country  visiting  fairs  there  is  the  same  indifference  on  the 
part  of  so  many  men  selected  as  directors,  men  who  ought  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Association  in  their  work.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  expects  a  position  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  county  or  district  fairs  to  be  up  and  at  work, 
and  always  speak  a  good  word  for  the  fair,  going  to  the  people 
all  over  the  country,  getting  them  to  attend  and  prepare  arti- 
cles for  exhibition,  and,  in  short,  doing  everything  possible  to 
aid  the  work.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  subject  I  in- 
troduced yesterday  regarding  the  holding  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes is  the  proper  thing  to  make  our  fairs  successful.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  yesterday  show- 
ing what  had  been  adopted  in  his  own  county,  and  what  Mr. 
Stevens  has  done  you  can  do.  He  advanced  the  idea  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  any  other  State  to  get  speakers 
to  come  here  to  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  to  make  our  fairs  a 
success.  There  are  localities  in  every  county  where  these  insti- 
tutes can  he  properly  organized  and  held.  Let  us  go  home  to 
our  districts  and  correspond  with  different  associations,  and  ask 
them  to  set  places  where  they  think  a  meeting  can  be  made 
successful,  and  let  us  go  there  and  secure  what  assistance  we 
can  to  aid  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Our  county  fair  managers  have  set  their  faces 
against  games ;  we  don't  allow  them  on  the  ground,  and  our 
fairs  are  a  great  feast.  The  crowd  don't  stay,  but  the  farmers 
stay,  and  we  have  three  good  days  of  the  fair.  We  have  got 
water  works,  and  visitors  and  stock  can  get  plenty  of  water. 
To  carry  on  a  fair  successfully  we  must  have  an  ample  supply 
of  water.  We  have  an  old  relic  department,  in  a  log  house  on 
the  grounds  built  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $150,  which 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention,  for  in  getting  the  old  people's 
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influence  we  get  the  children  there.  People  will  look  at  the 
relics.  The  race  track  is  an  important  feature  of  our  fair,  but 
we  never  allow  fast  horsemen  to  get  the  tlpperhand  of  us ; 
whenever  you  do  so  you  are  gone.  Our  Agricultural  Association 
is  run  very  much  as  our  State  Board.  The  election  of  officers 
is  annual.  The  various  superintendents  of  departments  are 
placed  where  they  can  best  work,  and  universally  give  good 
satisfaction.  We  have  never  been  extravagant  in  the  way  of 
catch  attractions.  Some  fairs  have  balloon  ascensions,  others 
allow  games  of  chance,  but  we  don't  indulge  in  either.  We 
run  our  fair  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  We 
exchange  ideas  and  do  much  good  in  that  way.  We  try  and 
keep  ev^ry  superintendent  in  his  place,  and  every  thing  goes 
oft*  without  a  jar. 

Dick  Jones.  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  point  in  Mr.  Mitchell's 
remarks.  That  is  in  regard  to  fast  horsemen.  I  am  truly 
sorry  that  we  can  not  get  over  the  idea  of  the  old  gambling 
race  horse,  but  undoubtedly  the  trotting  and  pacing  horse  is 
w.ith  the  best  men  to-day.  I  wish  to  say  I  had  the  pleasure 
this  year  of  handling  the  fast  horsemen,  and  I  never  was  treated 
better.  This  year  we  had  no  quarters  for  them.  The  stables 
built  for  thefast  horses  were  occupied  by  others,  not  race  horses, 
and  men  there  with  horses  they  could  sell  for  five  thousand 
dollars  got  clear  around  in  the  cattle  stalls  with  not  a  murmur 
from  them.  I  hope  no  member  of  this  association  will  cast 
a  slur  on  the  best  and  easiest  men  we  have  to  handle  on  the 
ground. 

J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Harrison  County.  Honesty  and  justice  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  fair  successful.  We  have  got  to  be  careful  in 
the  future  and  discriminate  between  the  professional  exhibitor 
and  the  common  farmer.  The  professional  showman  has  his 
stock  ready,  and  it  is  always  his  stock  that  wins.  It  is  not  right 
for  the  farmer  to  show  against  the  professional  showman.  In 
order  to  give  satisfaction  we  will  have  to  divide  this  part  of  the 
fair  up  and  give  the  showman  his  part  and  the  common  farmer  his. 
When  you  have  done  this  the  people  of  your  county  will  turn 
out  to  the  fair.    1  think  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  the  fast 
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horse  as  the  steady  draft  horse  which  fills  his  purpose.  The 
draft  horse  is  fast  taking  a  place  with  the  farmers,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  general  purpose  horse  will  be  knocked  out  of  the 
ring.  A  few  years  ago  the  self-binder  came  into  use  and 
knocked  the  other  reaping  machines  out  of  the  field.  The 
draft  horse  is  coming  in  to-day  and  working  with  the 
binder,  and  the  general  purpose  horse  is  getting  out  of  the 
way.  The  man  ou  the  farm  is  now  buying  fast  horses.  We 
should  not  make  sport  of  the  light  harness  horse.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  now,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  to  have  the  fast  horse 
as  the  draft  horse. 

Mr.  Stevens,  Wayne  County.  In  building  up  the  agricultural 
interest  it  seems  to  be  a  work  of  education.  The  first  thing  in 
that  education  is  to  give  the  people  to  understand  that  we  are 
fair  and  honest.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  think  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  A  child  will  soon  learn  whether  you 
are  honest  or  dishonest.  If  you  give  him  a  hog  to  call  his  own, 
and  you  sell  that  hog  and  put  the  money  in  your  pocket,  he 
will  say  at  once  that  you  are  dishonest.  If  he  is  treated  in  this 
way  a  few  times  he  looks  upon  you  with  distrust,  and  soon 
loses  interest  in  the  matter.  If  you  want  to  build  up  an  inter- 
est in  our  fairs  we  must  put  our  best  efforts  in  the  work  and 
leave  nothing  neglected.  Too  many  of  us  bring  up  our  sons 
on  the  farm  without  giving  them  opportunities  to  make  a  little 
something  for  themselves,  and  they  feel  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  farm.  Take  a  boy,  give  him  a  calf  or  colt,  and  he  will 
take  care  of  it,  and  it  will  do  well.  Whenever  you  give  him 
to  understand  that  the  calf  is  his,  and  teach  him  lessons  of  self- 
reliance,  our  fairs  will  be  crowded  to  overflowing.  We  have 
to  educate  our  boys,  and  let  them  know  that  we  are  honest  in 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow-men,  then  the  State  of  Indiana 
will  take  a  position  where  she  deserves  to  stand.  Indiana  has 
written  a  name  that  can  not  be  erased.  The  soldiers  of  In- 
diana have  written  their  names  where  they  can  not  be  erased. 
The  women  of  Indiana  have  written  their  names  for  taking 
care  of  the  wounded  high  on  the  tablet  of  fame,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  Indiana  can  do  the  same. 
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Mrs.  Noe.  When  I  took  hold  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair 
Association  every  one  who  visited  our  display  would  say, 
"How  small  and  meager  the  exhibit  compared  with  other  de- 
partments." Some  of  you  will  remember  what  a  small  portion 
of  the  upper  floor  was  set  aside  for  women's  work.  In  the  ar- 
rangement it  seemed  to  you  it  was  a  huge  washing  hung  out. 
In  looking  over  the  premium  list  we  found  how  small  the  pre- 
mium was  for  the  work  of  woman's  hands.  It  is  not  worth 
while  for  me  to  say  how  the  work  has  grown.  The  women  of 
the  Association  are  glad  that  the  State  Board  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  fair  can  be  benefited  by  women's  work.  A  word 
now  about  your  county  fairs.  In  visiting  them  and  taking  the 
premium  list  I  find  your  premiums  are  too  small  and  meager 
to  beautify  this  department.  The  only  way  to  increase  an  in- 
terest in  every  county  in  women's  work  is  to  increase  the 
premium  list  and  give  the  women  a  feeling  that  her  work  is  ap- 
preciated. The  more  you  make  home  attractive  the  easier  you 
can  keep  your  children  at  home.  All  the  useful  articles  that 
women  can  make  helps  the  fair,  and  if  you  give  the  women  a 
greeting  that  the  work  is  appreciated  it  awakens  a  greater  in- 
terest. There  is  no  better  method  of  awakening  an  interest 
among  the  children  than  having  a  children's  department.  The 
children's  department  is  increasing  year  after  year  in  our  fair. 
A  few  years  ago  the  first  exhibit  of  fossils  was  made.  It  was 
a  wonderful  incentive,  and  was  a  magnificent  display  in  the 
children's  department.  It  is  an  educator,  and  is  one  of  the 
things  which  seems  to  me  is  necessary  in  every  county  fair. 
Let  the  women  have  charge  of  this  department.  There  should 
be  in  every  county  in  the  State  a  woman  superintendent  of  the 
Floral  Hall.  They  know  how  to  arrange  the  exhibit  better 
than  men.  Let  her  have  the  work  in  her  hands  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. I  have  been  struck  with  the  social  features  of  the  county 
fairs,  and  I  have  realized  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  farm- 
ers' wives  and  daughters  who  live  quite  a  distance  from  each 
other  to  meet  and   enjoy   this   social   privilege.     It   requires 
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means  to  make  a  fair  attractive,  and  we  should  spend  our 
money  to  beautify  and  increase  our  exhibits  in  the  county  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  Sieg.  In  the  management  of  the  expert  system  it  puts 
a  man  on  his  merits;  it  tells  whether  he  is  an  honest  or  dishon- 
est man.  If  we  have  three  men  on  the  committee  frequently 
the  award  is  wrong,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it 
there  is  a  disposition  to  shift  responsibility.  If  there  is  but 
one  judge  he  is  more  careful. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  average  farmer  is  afraid  to  compete  with 
the  professional  exhibitor.     That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Langstaff.  The  Floral  Department  is  growing  up  rap- 
idly in  the  State  of  Iudiana,  and  needs  some  consideration  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  While  our  exhibits  are  con- 
tinually increasing  in  size  and  interest,  we  feel  that  we  need  a 
hall  in  which  to  exhibit  our  flowers.  I  think  the  Floral  De- 
partment is  a  valuable  part  of  our  fair  and  commands  notice  by 
this  Board.    I,  therefore,  hope  you  will  consider  our  case. 

"  Noxious  Weeds  of  Indiana,  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them." 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  N.  Davidson^  Montgomery  County.  We  have  many  noxious 
weeds  in  Indiana.  The  ironweed  of  our  pastures  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed,  and  difficult  to  exterminate  after  it  has  once 
got  a  fair  hold.  The  white  weed  of  our  meadows  is  also  quite 
troublesome.  It  frequenly  gets  such  a  hold  as  to  almost  ruin  a 
crop  of  hay.  The  thistle  comes  one  year  and  then  is  gone. 
The  great  question  is  how  to  manage  these  things  that  are  often 
so  disastrous.  The  ironweed  is  a  pest  in  our  pastures.  The 
ragweed  grows  everywhere — in  the  fence  corners,  among  trees, 
along  the  road — and  requires  a  continual  warfare  to  keep  them 
down.  Some  of  our  foremost  farmers  cut  them  one  year,  then 
miss  one;  some  cut  them  twice  a  year. 

S.  W.  Dungan,  Johnson  County.  I  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience in  raising  weeds  as  all  farmers  have.    I  have  a  very  easy 
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way  of  exterminating  most  weeds — that  is  by  keeping  sheep. 
I  always  keep  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  head  of  sheep 
on  my  farm,  while  my  neighbors'  fields  have  white  top,  cuckle 
burrs,  iron  weeds,  and  many  other  kinds  that  are  injurious, 
while  I  have  none  on  my  farm.  The  white  top  weed  I  never 
have  in  my  hay.  People  passing  along  the  road  often  remark, 
"  Why  is  it  you  are  so  free  of  weeds,  while  others  have  them?" 
ifThere  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  sheep,  if  they  did  not  pay  for 
anything  else  than  keeping  the  weeds  down. 

Mr.  Cotton.    Do  I  understand  Mr.  Dungan  to  say  they  will 
eat  iron  weed  ? 
•      Mr.  Dungan.    They  do,  and  are  not  starved  to  it  either. 

Col.  Blanche,  Howard  County.  There  is  a  preventative  for 
most  weeds.  My  experience  in  regard  to  the  white  top  weed 
is  that  it  can  be  killed  by  early  mowing.  If  you  sow  that  field 
producing  white  top  in  clover  and  mow  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  June  you  can  destroy  them;  they  grow  in  timothy 
and  mature,  but  if  cut  in  clover  it  kills  them.  As  far  as  rag- 
weed and  foxtail  is  concerned,  if  you  sow  your  fields  to  grain 
and  then  to  clover  and  keep  the  ground  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, you  will  get  rid  of  them.  They  grow  in  the  absence 
of  anything  else,  but  clover  will  keep  them  down.  Cuckle  burrs 
trouble  us  some;  if  you  will  take  a  little  pains  before  maturing 
you  can  kill  them.  I  have  a  farm  which  I  have  been  living  on  for 
forty-five,years.  In  that  forty-five  years,  after  the  first  three  or 
four  years  I  have  not  raised  any  cuckle  burrs.  Cheat  don't  grow 
on  my  farm.  If  a  man  don't  sow  cheat  or  feed  it  he  wont  raise  it. 
Sheep  will  destroy  it.  I  am  satisfied  the  ironweed  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  cutting  early.  There  are  a  great  many  theories 
about  farming,  but  you  can't  find  any  two  that  will  entirely 
agree.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  farming  is  carried  on  the  most  care- 
lessly of  anything  I  know  of.  When  a  man  fails  in  everything 
else  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  farmer.  Mr.  Sieg  says  the  gen- 
eral purpose  horse  is  fast  passing  out  of  existence,  which  may 
be  so,  but  I  think  differently,  because  our  farmers  are  not  all 
rich  men;  most  of  them  are  poor  and  not  able  to  own  both 
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draft  and  driving  horses.  Men  who  have  large  farms  could 
have  two  classes  of  horses,  but  the  poor  man  has  to  have  a  gen- 
eral purpose  horse ;  for  that  reason  that  horse  will  last  a  great 
many  years  yet  in  my  opinion.  Thave  had  some  experience  in 
conducting  fairs.  I  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  assisted 
in  building  three  fair  grounds.  My  experience  with  fast  horse 
men  is  that  we  have  had  much  trouble.  While  they  are  a  first- 
rate  set  of  fellows,  they  do  ask  and  have  asked  more  than  the 
cattle  men,  sheep  men  or  swine  men.  They  seem  to  want  &* 
great  deal  of  accommodation.  I  think  now  we  have  a  better 
class  of  men  who  are  handling  a  better  class  of  horses  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Some  localities  like  much  racing,  while 
others  do  not.  In  our  county  we  have  had  to  be  very  careful  • 
in  that  respect.  We  have  many  Quaker  people  who  are  opposed 
to  racing.  We  have  to  exercise  judgment  and  care  in  getting 
up  a  premium  list.  People  will  come  in  and  complain  that 
your  premiums  should  be  more  for  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  We 
should  get  the  list  so  arranged  as  to  please  all  parties.  In  order 
to  make  a  fair  successful  you  have  to  have  the  people  there, 
and  after  you  get  them  there  have  something  to  interest  them. 
Jacob  Harshbarger,  Montgomery  County.  In  Montgomery 
County  we  take  care  of  our  interests.  Our  pastures  in  many 
places  are  troubled  more  or  less  with  iron  weed.  I  had  a  pas- 
ture in  1851  that  was  largely  over-run  with  this  weed.  My 
father-in-law  told  me  I  could  not  do  any  thing  with  them.  I 
went  to  work  and  mowed  that  pasture  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar 
per  acre.  That  did  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  result,  so  the 
next  year  I  hired  some  boys  and  grubbed  them  out,  which  cost 
me  two  dollars  per  acre,  but  that  was  effectual.  Sheep  will  do 
much  toward  eradicating  them.  I  believe  sheep  will  thoroughly 
kill  them  in  three  years.  (A  voice :  Will  it  hurt  the  sheep  ?) 
Yes.  I  have  mowed  continuously,  but  now  I  am  going  to  grub. 
I  contend  that  iron  weeds  can  be  killed,  and  I  wish  there  was 
a  law  compelling  every  man  to  fight  his  iron  weeds.  We 
should  fight  against  all  kinds  of  noxious  weeds  just  as  you 
fight  the  weeds  among  your  corn.    A  most  excellent  way  to 
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destroy  weeds  in  your  fields  is  to  let  the  ground  lay  until  in  the 
summer,  and  let  all  these  noxious  weeds  come  up,  then  plow  up 
and  sow  in  wheat.  If  a  man  don't  sow  cheat  he  wont  raise  it. 
I  have  raised  as  much  as  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  a 
single  year,  with  not  a  grain  of  cheat  in  it.  If  you  cultivate 
your  land  early  you  will  have  no  fox-tail. 

Mr.  Davidson.  If  we  sow  our  grain  thickly,  weeds  will  not 
stand.  Our  rag  weed  comes  from  Illinois.  Before  you  get  to 
Michigan  it  don't  grow  higher  than  a  rat-tail  file. 

Mr.  Dungan.  We  raise  some  thistles  in  Johnson  County,  and 
we  can  only  get  rid  of  them  by  cutting  them  off  with  a  hoe. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  cut  the  iron  weed  with  a  hoe,  the  scythe 
does  not  do  so  well.  The  rag  weed  we  cut  with  a  scythe  and 
let  it  go. 

Mr.  Sieg.  The  seeds  of  some  weeds  may  be  carried  a  long 
distance  by  the  wind.  1  have  seen  whole  fields  of  broom  sage 
the  seeds  of  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  weeds  to  exterminate  we 
have  to  encounter.  It  grows  about  four  inches  high.  The  wind 
will  also  carry  the  seed  of  the  white  top  weed  of  our  meadows 
and  scatter  them  broadcast  over  the  country.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  work  up  a  desire  among  the  farmers  to  farm  better 
and  to  organize  farmers'  institutes,  where  we  can  have  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  these  things.  Until  this  is  done  the  weeds 
will  affeqjt  the  entire  country.  • 

Mr.  Dungan.  I  understand  Friend  Jones  has  a  fine  farm  and 
raises  sheep.    I  wish  to  hear  from  him. 

Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend.  I  have  been  somewhat  amused  and 
instructed  from  this  discussion.  The  question  that  is  bothering 
us  most  in  our  couutry  is  how  to  cultivate  our  land  to  pro- 
duce profitable  crops.  We  prtpare  the  land  so  these  noxious 
weeds  will  come  up  and  then  early  cultivation  and  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  ground  at  the  proper  time  and  then  sow  to 
wheat  and  we  have  no  weeds  to  bother  us.  If  we  sow  in  clover 
we  let  it  take  possession  of  the  ground  and  it  crowds  out  every- 
thing else  and  we  have  no  trouble  from  weeds.    Sheep  are  very 
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valuable  in  keeping  down  weeds  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  enrich- 
ing the  soil,  but  we  are  not  troubled  with  weeds  like  many  in 
different  sections  of  the  State.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  this  direction ;  the  only  question  is  how  to  produce  the  best 
results,  how  to  use  our  energies  to  bring  about  this  result. 
While  some  of  you  have  many  we.eds  we  do  not,  we  have  the 
Canada  thistle,  but  we  have  set  our  backs  on  it  and  are  using 
our  best  endeavors  to  eradicate  it.  I  believe  there  is  a  State  law 
making  it  a  penalty  of  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  if  we  let  them 
go  to  seed.  It  is  easy  to  eradicate,  and  no  good  farmer  need  to 
fear  it.  Common  salt  will  kill  it  with  little  or'  no  trouble. 
When  you  begin  the  warfare  against  weeds,  wage  it  unceas- 
ingly until  they  are  destroyed.  My  experience  is  that  no  farmer 
in  Indiana  can  afford  to  spend  all  his  life  fighting  these  noxious 
weeds.  If  I  had  to  spend  my  time  in  that  I  would  sell  the  farm 
and  do  something  else. 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  have  a  statute  providing  that  supervisors 
shall  mow  the  roadsides,  but  it  don't  seem  to  be  enforced. 
These  white-top  weeds  come  from  the  seed  one  year  and  the 
next  bloom.     The  ironweed  is  everlasting. 

"Is  Deep  Plowing  Better  than  Shallow,  without  any  Ex- 
ceptions?" 

DISCUSSION.  * 

Sylvester  Johnson,  lrvington.  In  answering  the  above  ques- 
tion, I  say  yes.  I  might  stop  there  unless  I  had  words  to  make 
it  more  emphatic.  I  have  no  other  view  than  what  I  have  ex- 
pressed. There  might,  however,  be  one  exception,  if  you  have 
a  shallow  soil  that  is  underlaid  with  gravel  or  Band,  it.perhaps 
would  be  best  not  to  plow  deep.  I  have  reference  to  the 
breaking  up  of  soil. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Cotton.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  deep  plowing. 
I  tried  that  fourteen  years  ago.  I  put  my  plow  down  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized  the  soil.  In  doing  this  I  raised  four  inches 
of  clay  soil.     Wheat,  which  I  sowed  on  that  ground,  could  not 
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stand  the  winter,  and  I  had  to  put  it  in  corn  the  following 
spring.  My  idea  is  to  break  shallow  the  first  year  and  deeper 
the  next.    We  want  to  get  down  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Sieg.  Nature,  has  provided  that  all  fertilizing  material 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  carried  upward  by  the 
rains.  A  crop  of  manure  should  be  put  down  in  the  ground 
ten  inches ;  you  never  reach  it  with  a  crop  of  wheat  the  first 
year,  but  afterwards  you  have  good  results.  As  a  rule,  deep 
plowing  is  best,  the  crop  stands  best  and  it  carries  off  the  sur- 
face water  best. 

1.  A/.  Cotton.  I  had  a  thirty  acre  field  of  clover  which  I 
turned  down  with  a  sulky  plow  to  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  and 
did  not  raise  a  big  crop  of  corn.  The  next  year  I  plowed  eight 
inches,  then  we  got  a  good  crop  of  corn.  My  idea  is  to  increase 
the  depth  one  inch  at  a  time.  The  third  year  from  this  field 
I  got  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat.      • 

W.  B.  Seward.  I  would  like  to  present  a  subject  for  discus- 
sion, though  somewhat  foreign  to  the  one  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. In  our  premium  list  we  have  four  or  five  classes  of 
beef  cattle.  We  have  two  classes  of  milk  cattle.  I  want  to 
know  why  we  have  these  classes,  and  why  we  should  not  bave 
one  beef  and  one  milk  breed.  One  breed  must  be  better  than 
another.  •  Certainly  the  Shorthorn  or  some  other  breed  is  best* 
We  have  our  general-purpose  horse  and  our  light-harness  horse, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  light  on  these  classes  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Cotton.  According  to  nature  these  different  breeds  are 
common  because  they  suit  this  climate  and  soil.  This  is  the 
only  way  I  can  see;  it  comes  within  the  bounds  of  nature. 
Therefore  we  encourage  all  these  classes,  as  suits  the  condition 
of  our  country. 

"  Shoftld  there  be  any  discrimination  in  the  award  of  premi- 
ums between  the  man  who  breeds  his  own  stock  for  exhibition 
and  the  one  who  is  an  expert  judge  and  buys  his  exhibition 
stock  r 
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DISCUSSION. 

E.  H.  Peed,  Henry  County.  I  had  thought  I  would  get  out 
of  this  discussion.  It  is  an  important  question,  and  one  I  would 
like  to  hear  discussed.  To  my  mind  there  certainly  should  be 
very  great  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  man  who  breeds  over 
the  one  who  buys  his  stock  for  exhibition.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  man  can  breed  stock  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  that  man  who  buys  his  animals  for  show  purposes. 
I  would  think  we  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  breeder, 
and  offer  a  prize  for  the  breeder.  We  should  certainly  give  a 
prize  for  herds,  if  not  for  classes. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  OLD  BOARD-1887. 


January  5,  1888. 

Board  met  with  President  Seward  in  the  chair. 

The  roll-call  showed  all  members  present  except  Messrs. 
Hargrove,  Greer  and  Custer. 

All  unfinished  business  was  referred  to  the  new  Board,  after 
which  it  adjourned,  sine  die. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARD-1888. 


The  new  State  Board  organized  with  Willis  Blanche  in  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  proceeded  with,  resulting  as  follows : 

President — Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery  county. 
Vice  President — W.  A.  Banks,  of  Laporte  county. 
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Secretary — Alex.  Heron,  of  Marion  county. 
Treasurer — Sylvester  Johnson,  of  Marion  county. 
General  Superintendent — R.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Dekalb  county. 
Executive   Committee — Messrs.   Peed,   Seward,   Mitchell   and 
Blanche. 

The'Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  improvement  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Messrs.  Lockhart,  Seig  and  Officer  were  appointed  a  special 
committee  on  "  Farmers'  Institutes." 

The  date  for  holding  the  next  State  Fair  was  fixed  Septem- 
ber 17, 1888,  to  continue  one  week. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  and  the  per  diem  of  members  was 
fixed  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  which  was  increased  to  $400. 

Adjourned  to  February  21, 1888. 
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188?. 


PREMIUM    AWABDS. 


CATTLE. 


Robebt  Mitchell  and  Samuel  Hargrove,  Superintendents. 


CLASS  I—Shorthorns. 

(Where  State  is  not  riven  Indiana  is  implied.) 

Ball,  3  yean  old  and  over,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown $25  00 

Second,  Jacob  ^feno,  Redmond,  111 12  00 

Ball,  2  jean  old  and  under  3,  Col.  S.  8.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ky 20  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 16  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Col.  &  8.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ey .   .  8  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmond,  111 26  00 

Second,  E.  8.  Frazee,  Orange 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Col.  S.  &  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ey 20  00 

Second,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmond,  111 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Jacob  Henn,  Redmond,  111 16  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Col.  S.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ky 8  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 4  00 

Committee— O.  B.  Stoat,  W.  J.  Floyd. 
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CLASS  II—Herefords. 

Ball,  3  jean  old  and  over,  G.  W.  Henry $25  00 

Ball,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  W.  Henry 16  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Henry 8  00 

Ball,  under  1  year,  G.  W.  Henry 8  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Henry 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  G.  W.  Henry  .   .   .    « 26  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  W.  Henry 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  W.  Henry 16  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Henry 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  G.  W.  Henry " 8  00 

Committee— G.  B.  Stuart,  L.  T.  Harding,  W.  J.  Floyd. 


CLASS  III—AU  Polled  Breeds. 

Ball,  3  years  old  and  over,  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  Grayson,  Ohio $25  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  8,  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  Grayson,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  John  J.  Cooper,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  C.  R.  C.  Dye,  Grayson,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio .  8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  David  McKay,  Fort  Wayne 8  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 25  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio, 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  David  McKay,  Fort  Wayne     20  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio    ...  16  00 

8econd,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio   .   .   .  • 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 4  00 

Committee — C.  B.  Stuart,  Lafayette;  L.  T.  Harding,  W.  J. 
Floyd. 

CLASS  IV—HoUtein-Frie*ians. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  A.  B.  Holderman,  Elkhart $25  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Stillw/11,  Troy,  Ohio 12  00 

Bull,  2  yean  old  and  under  3,  Henry  Lensmann,  Indianapolis 20  00 

8econd,  J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 10  00 

Boll,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  A.  &  A.  E.  Stanton,  Greenwood 16  00 

Second,  Dr.  J.  M.  C.  Adams,  Danville 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  J.  M.  C.  Adams.  Danville 4  00 
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Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio  .       $25  00 

Second,  8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin.   ......  ^ 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Dr.  J.  M.  C.  Adams,  Danville 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  B.  Holderman,  Elkhart 16  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin 8  00 

Second,  A.  B.  Holderman,  Elkhart 4  00 

Committee — L.  T.  Harding,  Wm.  B.  Corey,  Isaac  B.  Lutz. 

CLASS  V— Deisms. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City $25  00 

Second,  Irvin  York,  Brock,  Ohio 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 25  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  L.  Crawford,  Oakland  City 20  00 

Second,  Irvin  York,  Brock,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  old  aiad  under  2,  Irvin  York,  Brock,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Irvin  York,  Brock,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  Ohio 4  00 

Committee — L.  T.  Harding,  Wm.  B.  Corey,  Isaac  B.  Lutz. 

CLASS  VI— Jerseys. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport $25  00 

Second,  Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dillon  Bros 20  00 

Second,  Peter  Baab,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 16  00 

Second,  Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 8  00 

Second,  Peter  Rabb,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  Aid  over,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 25  00 

Second,  Garretson  &  Bro.,  Pendleton 12  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Garretson  &  Bro.,  Pendleton 20  00 

Second,  Garretson  &  Bro.,  Pendleton 10  00 
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Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  A.  Ketcham $16  00 

Second,  Peter  Baab,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport 8  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Bull  and  4  cows,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport,  American  Jersey  Club  prize.  100  00 

CLASS  VII— Sweepstakes— Beef  Breeds  of  Cattle. 

Bull,  any  age  or  breed,  Col.  S.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ky $30  00 

Cow,  or  heifer,  any  age  or  breed,  Col.  8.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ky  ....    26  00 
Herd  of  5  head,  consisting  of  1  bull,  2  years  old  or  over ;  1  cow,  8  years  old 
or  over;  1  heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3;  1  heifer,  1  year  old  and 
under  2;  1  heifer  calf,  under  1  year  old,  Col.  S.  S.  Moberly,  Rich- 
mond, Ky 160  00 

Second,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 76  00 

Best  young  herd  of  beef  cattle,  consisting  of  1  bull  and  4  heifers,  all  under 

2  years  of  age,  G.  W.  Henry 80  00 

Second,  Benton  Garinger,  Washington,  Ohio 40  00 

Sweepstakes — Milk  Breeds. 

Bull,  any  age  or  breed,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft,  Southport $30  00 

Cow  or  heifer,  any  age  or  breed,  J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio 25  00 

Committee— W.  H.  Clough,  Elyrio,  Ohio ;  H.  C.  Q.  Bals,  In- 
dianapolis ;  I.  B.  Lutz,  Lafayette. 

CLASS  VIII— Jersey,  HoUtein-FYiesians  and  Devon*. 
Herd,  consisting  of  1  bull  2  years  old  and  over,  1  cow  3  years  old  or  over, 
1  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3,  1  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2, 
heifer  calf  under  1  year  old,  J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy,  Ohio    ....  $160  00 
Second,  Irvin  York,  Brock,  Ohio 76  00 

Committee — W.  II.  Covett,  I.  B.  Lutz,  J.  G.  Amiss. 


HORSES. 


W.  A.  Banks  and  Dick  Jonis,  Superintendents. 
CLASS  IX— Draft  Horses. 

FRENCH  DRAFT. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Smith  Carnes,  Muncie $36  00 

Second,  J.  W.  McNamara,  Sugar  Creek    .       18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash  ....  26  00 
Second,  Dillon  Bros,  Normal,  111 13  00 
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Stallion,  2  yeare  old  add  under  3,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis    .   .   .  $16  00 

Second,  Wabash  Importing  Co.,  Wabash 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 8  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Barry,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 '  .   .   .   .  6  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 3  00 

Mare,  4  yean  old  and  over,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 20  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Bridgeland  &  Berry,  Indianapolis .....  16  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 8  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 12  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Barry,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 8  00 

Second.  Bridgeland  &  Barry,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  Bridgeland  &  Barry,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 3  00 

Committee — George  Agmiel,  Princeton,  Lid.;  A.  W.  Powell, 
New  Castle,  Ind. ;  R.  B.  Snyder,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

CLASS  X— Clydesdale  and  English  Shire. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte $35  00 

Second,  David  McKay,  Ft  Wayne 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 25  00 

Second  ....       13  00 

Stallion,  2  yean  old  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 16  00 

Second,  Bridgeland  &  Barry,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 8  00 

Second 4  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 20  00 

Second,  "Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 16  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte ,.  12  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 8  00 

Mare,  colt  under  1  year,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte '  .   .   .   .  6  00 

Committee — R.  B.  Snyder,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  George  Ag- 
miel, Princeton,  Ind.;  A.  W.  Powell,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

CLASS  XI—  Grade  Draflr-Mare*  and  Qeldings. 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  McNamara,  Sugar  Creek $16  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 8  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  £.  J.  Jeffries,  Joliettville 10  00 

Mare,  colt  under  1  year,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis 6  00 
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Second,  J.  W.  McNamara,  Sugar  Creek $3  00 

Gelding,  3  jean  old  over,  Wm.  Griffin,  Baker's  Corner 15  00 

Second,  George  Kasshener,  Darlington 8  00 

Draft  team,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  111 16  00 

Committee — H.  M.  E&um,  Frankfort,  Ind. ;  L.  Littleton,  Ar- 
g08,  Ind. ;  H.  W.  Stults,  Huntington,  Ind. 

CLASS  XII— Cleveland  Bays. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte ' $35  00 

8tallion,  3  yean  old  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 25  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3 16  00 

Second,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2 800 

Committee — H.  M.  Baum,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  L.  Littleton,  Argos, 
Ind.;  fl.  W.  StultB,  Huntington,  Ind. 

* 

CLASS  XIII— Hones  for  General  Purposes. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  A.  Perry,  Eewanna $35  00 

8econd,  W.  L.  King,  Manilla 18  00 

Stallion,  3  yean  old  and  under  4,  Frank  Maurer,  Indianapolis 25  00 

Second,  Henry  Leonard,  North  Indianapolis 1300 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 16  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Louden,  Lawrenoe 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  J.  Welborn,  Knightstown 8  00 

Second,  Fisher  &  Gilson,  Goodrich,  Canada 4  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  George  KasBhener,  Darlington 20  00 

Second,  T.  F.  McCarty,  Fisher's  Station 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  J.  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis 16  00 

Second,  J.  N.  Huston,  Connersville 8  00 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  James  L.  Stowe,  Clermont 12  00 

Second,  Smock  Bros.,  Indianapolis , 600 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  L.  King,  Manilla 8  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Ensley,  Edinburg 4  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  £.  Michael,  New  Augusta 6  00 

8econd,  Louis  H.  M.  Brown,  Brightwood 3  00 

Gelding,  3  years  old  and  over,  Gus  C.  Lee,  Washington 25  00 

Second,  D.  B.  Shideler,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Pair  Geldings  or  Mares,  W.  D.  Wiles,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Remy,  Indianapolis 10  00 
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General  Purpose  Herd. 

Herd  of  six,  consisting  of  one  stallion,  one  mare  4  years  old  and  over;  one 
3  years  and  under  4 ;  one  2  years  and  under  3 ;  one  1  year  and  under  2, 

and  one  sacking  filly,  Fort  &  King,  Indianapolis $70  00 

Second,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal,  Illinois 36  00 

Committee — Orlando  Kimmell,  Ligonier,  Ind.;  Harmon  W. 
St u Its,  Huntington,  Ind.;  Lemuel  Littleton,  Argos,  Ind.       # 


CLASS  XIV— Light  Harness  Horses. 

Dick  Jones,  Superintendent. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch $35  00 

Second,  Sam  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 18  00 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  A.  S.  Bemy,  Indianapolis 26  00 

Second,  Pray  &  Baker,  Indianapolis 13  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Wm.  Dagler,  Rushville 16  00 

Second,  J.  N.  Huston,  Connersville 8  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Bottler,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Stallion  Colt,  under  1  year,  Geo.  W.  Scott,  Indianapolis 6  6b 

Second,  A.  C.  Bemy,  Indianapolis      3  00 

Gelding,  3  years  old  and  over,  S.  Wilson,  Rushville 25  00 

Second,  N.  S.  Jones,  Taylorsville 12  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Gray,  Monon 10  <* 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 16  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Bemy,  Indianapolis * ,  800 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Bemy,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio.   .......  8  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Augustus,  Paris 4  00 

Mare  Colt,  under  1  year,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 3  00 

Light  harness  team,  A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  O 16  00 

Second,  M.  L.  Har$,  Fisher's  Switch 8  00 


Light  Harness  Herd.  , 

Herd  of  six,  consisting  of  one  stallion,  one  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  one 
3  years  and  under  4,  one  2  years  and  under  3,  one  1  year  and 
under  2,  and  one  sucking  filly — A.  J.  Coton,  Cleveland,  O    ....    70  00 
Second,  A.  C.  Bemy,  Indianapolis 36  00 
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Saddle  Horse*. 

Stallion,  gelding  or  mare,  any  age,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky $15  00 

8econd,  A.  C.  Remy,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Committee — J.  W.  McCarty,  A.  B.  Newman. 

CLASS  XV— Sweepstakes  on  Horses. 

Stallion  of  any  age,  draft,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte $26  00 

Stallion  of  any  age,  general  purpose,  Wm.  L.  King,  Manilla 25  00 

Stallion  of  any  age,  light  harness,  Sam.  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 26  00 

Mare  of  any  age,  draft,  Dillon  Bros.,  Normal  •           20  00 

Mare  of  any  age,  general  purpose,  M.  L.  Hare,  Fisher's  Switch 20  00 

Mare  of  any  age,  light  harness,  George  W.  Scott,  Haughville 20  00 

Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt  at  foot,  draft,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte  ....  10  00 
Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt  at  foot,  general  purpose,  W.  A.  Perry,  Deming  10  00 
Brood  mare  with  sucking  colt  at  foot,  light  harness,  A.  C.  Bemy,  Indianap- 
olis    10  00 

Committee — H.  B.  Howland,  Howland's  Station;  John  L. 
Jones,  Columbus,  Ind.;  John  J.  Jones,  Castleton,  Ind. ;  J.  W. 
McCarty,  and  N.  B.  Newman. 

CLASS  XVI— Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules. 
Jack,  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky $20  00 

Second,  J.  D.  8mith,  Shelbyville 10  00 

Jack,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 16  00 

Jack,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 8  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 4  00 

Jennet,  %  years  old  and  over,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 8  00 

8econd;  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 4  00 

Jennet,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 6  00 

Socking  colt,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 3  00 

Second,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 2  00 

Mule,  4  years  old  and  over,  N.  S.  Jones,  Taylorsville 10  00 

Second,  N  &  Jones,  Taylorsville 6  00 

Mule,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  John  J.  Cooper,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Mole,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  T.  J.  Smith,  Shelbyville 6  00 

Second,  James  Oakley,  Bainbridge 3  00 

Pair  mules,  3  years  old  and  over,  N.  S.  Jones,  Taylorsville 20  00 

8econd,  James  Oakley,  New  Maysville 10  00 

Sweepstakes  on  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

Jack,  any  age,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 25  00 

Jennet,  any  age,  W.  L.  Caldwell,  Danville,  Ky 15  00 

Committee— Gus.  C.  Lee,  A.  A.  Banks,  H.  B.  Howland,  John 
J.  Johnson. 

7— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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CLASS  XVII— Speed  List. 
2:37  Pioe- Purse  $150. 

Back  Dickerson,  Greensbarg $75  00 

Levi  Young,  Tipton 50  00 

Chas.  Bruce,  Eaton,  Ohio 25  00 

Time— 2:33,  2:33,  2:32,  2:34,  2:39. 

Three-year-old  Trot— Purse  $150. 

William  Harris,  Marion 75  00 

Samuel  Wilson,  Rushville 50  00 

John  J.  Davis,  Columbus 25  00 

Time— 2:42,  2:40, 2:33  J. 

2:37  Trot— Purse  $170. 

P.  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 85  00 

T.  Dickerson,  North  Vernon 60  00 

Chas.  Frost,  Cambridge  City 25  00 

Time— 2:36,  2:37,  2:37,  2:36. 

Tbree-minute  Trot— Purse  $150. 

Tom  Taggart,  Indianapolis. 75  00 

O.  Whitson,  Burlington,  Ohio 50  00 

E.  D.  Morris,  Chicago,  Ills 25  00 

Time- 2:39*.  2:36},  2:39},  2:40,  2:39,  2:44},  2:40}. 

Running  Race,  one  mile  and  repeat — Purse  $180. 

Phillip  McCarty,  Lafayette 70  00 

M.  8.  Bryan,  Covington,  Ky 45  00 

Phillip  Wolverton,  Monticello .*  .   .      15  00 

Free-for-all  Pace— Purse  $200. 

Buck  Dickerson,  Qreensburg 100  00 

Geo.  Cutsinger,  Edinburg 65  00 

J.  H.  Wilcox,  Crawfordsville. 35  00 

Time— 2:25,  2.24},  2:26}. 

2:30  Trot— Purse  $300. 

N.  B.  Wade,  Edinburg 150  00 

Dr.  Fussell 100  00 

8.  L.  Adair,  New  Washington 50  00 

Time— 2:35,  2:31,  2:31*. 
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8ullion  Trot,  all  ages—Parse  $800. 

Joseph  Bay,  Jr $150  00 

W.  C.  Bennett,  Dickson,  Tenn 100  00 

L.  W.  Cobb,  Aurora 50  00 

Time— 2.-35J,  2:33},  2:31. 

Free-for-all  Trotr-Purse  $200. 

Keeler  <&  Skimer 100  00 

L.  W.  Sinclair,  Salem 65  00 

Chas.  McCauly 35  00 

Time— 2:28|,  2:29},  2:27,  2:31}. 

2:50  Pace— Parse: 

C.  W.  Bruce,  Eaton 65  00 

Buck  Dickerson,  Greensbarg 45  00 

Andy  Schickentanz,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Time— 2:34|,  2:35,  2:35}. 


SHEEP. 


Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XVIII— Fine  Wool,  to  Include  American,  Spanish  and  French  Merinos. 

Buck,  2  yean  old  and  over,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 6  00 

Bock,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Uriah  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 4  00 

Bock,  under  1  year,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 6  0C 

Second,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield.  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  W  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio      3  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

Five  lambs,  J.  W.  Pollock,  Cedarville,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  Cook  A  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 4  00 

Committee — Thos.  B.   Wood,   William  Peed,  New    Castle; 
H.  D.  Collings,  Bellmore. 
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CLASS  XIX— Long  Wool  Sheep,  Cotswolds,  Leicester  or  Lincoln*. 

Back,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  T.  Woodford  &  800,  Paris,  Ky $12  00 

Second,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Qreensburg 6  00 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  J.  Williams  &  Sod,  Muncie 8  00 

Second,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 4  00 

Buck,  under  1  year,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 6  00 

Second,  W.  T.  Woodford  &  Son,  Paris,  Ky 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Edward  Pixley,  Boyerton 10  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Enightstown 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 3  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  W.  T.  Woodford  &  Son,  Paris,  Ky 5  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 3  00 

Committee — H.  D.  Collings,  Bellmore;  N.  B.  Shaffer,  New 
Castle;  E.  H.  Pocock,  Argos. 

CLASS  XX— Southdown*. 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg $12  00 

Second,  Anne  Newton,  Pontiac,  Mich 6  00 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 8  00 

Second,  Anne  Newton,  Pontiac,  Mich 4  00 

Buck,  under  1  year,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 10  00 

Second,  Privett  A  Bro.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Privett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 6  00 

Second,  Anne  Newton,  Pontiac,  Mich 3  00 

Ewe,  under  1  year,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg 5  00 

Second,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg  .   .   .   . 3  00 

Five  Iambs,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg 8  00 

Committee — H.   D.   Collings,  Bellmore,  Ind.;    E.  H.   Crow, 
Greencastle;  C.  A.  Howland,  Howland's  Station. 

CLASS  XXI — Oxfordshire,  Shropshire  and  Hampshire. 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  E.  S.  Butler,  Bidgeway $12  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 6  00 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 8  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana ***  400 

Buck,  under  1  year,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 6  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 3  00 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 10  00 

Second,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg 5  00 


• 
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Ewe,  1  yew  old  and  under  2,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana $6  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 3  00 

Ewe,  under  one  year,  Thompson  A  Williams,  Arcana 5  00 

8econd,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 3  00 

Five  lambs,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 8  00 

Second,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 4  00 

Committee*- E.  H.  Crow,  Greencastle ;  H.  D.  Collings,  Bell- 
more,  lnd. ;  C.  A.  Howland. 


CLASS  XXII— Sweepstakes  on  Sheep— Fine  WooL 

Buck,  any  age,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  1  back,  any  age ;  2  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  2  ewes 
1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  2  ewes  under  1  year  old,  J.  W.  Pol- 
lock, Cedarville,  Ohio 30  00 

Second,  Cook  &  Morse,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 15  00 

Committee — T.  A.  Little,  Lowell;  R.  B.  Snyder,  Crawfords- 
ville ;  Wm.  B.  Cory,  Lima. 

CLASS  XXJII— Sweepstakes  on  Sheep-Long  Wool. 

Buck,  any  age,  Privett  &  Bros.,  Greensburg $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Privett  &  Bros.,  Greensburg 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  1  buck,  any  age;  2  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over;  2  ewes, 
1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  2  ewes  under  1  year  old,  W.  T.  Wood- 
ford &  Son,  Paris,  Ky 30  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 16  00 

Committee — T.  C.  Phelps,  Greensboro;  J.  R.  Tomlinson,  Fair- 
land;  Joseph  O.  Leffler,  New  Carlisle. 


CLASS  XXIV— Sweepstakes— Middle  WooL 

Buck,  any  age,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana $20  00 

Ewe,  any  age,  Thompson  &  Williams,  Arcana 20  00 

Flock,  consisting  of  one  buck  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  two 
ewes  1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  two  ewes  under  1  year  old,  Thomp- 
son A  Williams,  Arcana 30  00 

Second,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg 15  00 

Committee — T.  0.  Phelps,  Greensboro ;  J.  R.  Tomlinson,  Fair- 
land  ;  Joseph  O.  Leffler,  New  Carlisle. 
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HOGS. 


E.  H.  Peed,  Superintendent 


CLASS  XXV—Berfohire*. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  R,  W.  Butler,  Atlanta $15  00 

Second,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott,  Conover,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2, 1.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott 12  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 10  00 

Second,  Heck  &  Baker,  Waldron 5  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpsville 5  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  I.  N.  Barker,  thorntown 10  00 

Second,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott,  Conover,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Andy  W.  Martin,  Muncie 15  00 

Second,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Heck  &  Baker,  Waldron 12  00 

Second,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott,  Conover,  Ohio  .   .    .  ' 6  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Heck  &  Baker 10  00 

8econd,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott 5  00 

Sow,  under  6  months,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 5  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 3  00 

Sow  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 15  00 

Second,  I.  M.  &  O.  P.  Walcott,  Conover 10  00 

Committee— T.  W.  Tuttle. 

CLASS  XXVI—Pbland  China. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Lampe  Bros.,  Vanwert,  Ohio $15  00 

Second,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co  ,  Howard  Center 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Williams  &  Aspey,  Briant,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  Foust,  Morrison  &  Bro.,  Warren,  Ohio 6  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingshurg,  Ohio  ...  10  00 

Second,  Williams  &  Aspey,  Briant 5  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  Ed.  Kleever,  Bloomington 5  00 

Second,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co.,  Howard  Center 3  00 

Five  Shoats,  under  6  months,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomington 10  00 

Second,  Riley  &  Strain,  Thorntown 5  00 
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Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  L.  W.  Hamilton,  Sandusky,  Ohio $15  00 

Second,  L.  W.  Hamilton,  Sandusky,  Ohio 10  00 

8ow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  L.  W.  Hamilton,  Sandnsky,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingsbnrg,  Ohio .  6  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingsbnrg,  Ohio.   ...  10  00 

Second,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingsburg,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  Lloyd,  Mugg  A  Co.,  Howard  Center 5  00 

8econd,  W.  JBL  Hughes,  Brownsburg 3  00 

Sow,  «and  not  less  than  5  tucking  pigs,  Lloyd,  Mugg  A  Co.,  Howard  Center  .  15  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Chapman,  Richmond 10  00 


CLASS  XXVII— Qhester  Whites. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 10  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio  .  .   .   .  8  00 

Second,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  R  &  Russell,  Zionsville 3  00 

five  Shoats,  under  6  months,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 10  00 

8econd,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 10  00 

8econd,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 5  00 

8ow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio     ....  8  00 

8econd,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 4  00 

8ow,  under  6  months,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 5  00 

8econd,  N.  H.  Tillman,  Arcanum,  Ohio 3  00 

8ow,  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 10  00 


J.  Hankinson,  Judge. 


CLASS  XXVIII— Suffolk,  Essex,  Eke. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester $12  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  AWa  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 8  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  AWa  C.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 3  00 
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Five  Shoats,  under  6  months,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester. $10  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 12  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 8  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 4  00 

Sow,  under  six  months,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester S  00 

Sow,  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pige,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 10  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester 5  00 

T.  W.  Tuttle,  Expert. 


CLASS  XXIX— Sweepstakes  on  Hogs.    Poland  Chinas,  Chester  Whites,  and  other 

large  breeds. 

Boar,  any  age,  Williams  &  Aspey $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  Ed.  Klever,  filoomingsburg,  Ohio 20  00 

Herd,  to  consist  of  one  boar,  1  year  old  or  over ;  one  sow,  2  years  old  or 
over ;  one  sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2 ;  one  sow,  6  months  and 
under  12,  and  1  sow  under  6  months,  L.  W.  Hamilton,  Sandusky, 

Ohio 40  00 

Second,  Kd.  Klever,  Bloomingsburg,  Ohio 20  00 

Boar,  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co,  Howard  Center,  20  00 

Second,  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingsburg,  Ohio 10  00 

Committee — W.  C.  Williams,  Knightstown;    C.  W.  Baker, 
Mansfield,  Ohio ;  E.  M.  Lutz,  Wabash. 


CLASS  XXX— Berkshire,  Essex,  Suffolk*,  and  Other  Small  Breeds. 

Boar,  any  age,  R.  W.  Butler,  Atlanta. $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 20  00 

Herd,  to  consist  of  one  boar,  1  year  old  or  over ;  one  sow,  2  years  old  or 
over ;  one  sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2 ;  one  sow,  6  months  old  and 
under  12,  and  one  sow,  under  6  months *  *   *   .   . 

W.  C.  Williams,  Knightstown,  Judge. 
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POULTRY. 


L.  B.  Custeb,  Superintendent. 


f  CLASS  XXXI. 

Pair  light  Brahma  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown $4  00 

Second,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville 2  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 4  00 

Second,  W.  R.  Clore,  Trafalgar 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  fowls,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 4  00 

Second,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  chickp,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 4  00 

Second,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville 2  00 

Pair  buff  Cochin  fowls,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  H.  C.  Q.  Bals,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  buff  Cochin  chicks,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 4  00 

Second,  Ed.  Barrow,  Donnellson,  111 2  00 

Pair  Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  R.  B.  Hale,  8helbyville 4  00 

Second,  Ed.  Barrow,  Donnellson,  111 2  00 

Pair  Patridge  Cochin  chicks,  Bergener  &  Wilson,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Ereider,  Logansport 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  fowls,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 4  00 

8econd,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  chicks,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 4  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  fowls,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

jPair  black  Cochin  chicks,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 4  00 

Second,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Cox,  Columbus 2  00 

Pair  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  U.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 4  00 

8econd,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 2  00 

Pair  Wyandot  fowls,  F.  M.  Corey,  Shelbyville. 4  00 

Second,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  Wyandot  chicks,  F.  M.  Corey,  8helbyville 4  00 

8econd,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  black-breasted  red  game  fowls,  M.  H.  Anderson,  Rockville 4  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  black  breasted  red  game  chicks,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Anderson 4  00 

Second,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Anderson 2  00 

Pair  Langshan  fowls,  Ben.  S.  Meyers,  Crawfordsville 3  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 
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Pair  Langsh an  chicks,  Ben.  S.  Meyers, Crawfordsville •..*..  $3  00 

Second,  Ben.  S.  Meyers,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Pair  black  Java  fowls  or  chicks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Back,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  fowls,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  chicks,  &  S.  Whitesides,  Franklin 3  00 

Second,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 1  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingd  ale 300 

Second,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson 1  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  chicks,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 3  00 

Second,  P.  Hard  acre,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  fowls  or  chicks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio  ...  3  00 

Second,  J.  R.  Craig,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  W.  F.  black  Spanish  fowls,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 3  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  OJiio 1  00 

Pair  W.  F.  black  Spanish  chicks,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 3  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 1  00 

Pair  W.  C.  black  Polish  fowl*,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Bock,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  W.  C.  Black  Polish  chicks,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland .    : 3  00 

Second,  A.  W.  Newlin,  Bloomingdale 1  00 

Pair  Hondan  fowls,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 3  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 1  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  O  . 3  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  O 100 

Pair  Golden  Hamburg  chicks,  George  Benefiel,  Anderson 3  00 

Pair  Silver  Hamburg  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 3  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 1  00 

Pair  Silver  Hamburg  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Carter,  Plainfield 1  00 

Pair  Black  Hamburg  fowls  or  chicks,  L.  Reynolds  &  Son,  Weaver    ....  1  00 

Pair  colored  Dorking  fowls,  £.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 3  00 

Second,  John  Jordan,  Remington 1  00 

Pair  colored  Dorking  chicks,  John  Jordan,  Remington 3  00 

Second,  John  Jordan,  Remington 1  00 

Pair  B.  B.  red  game  fowls,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  0 3  00 

Second,  F.  R.  Shepherd,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  B.  B.  red  game  bantam  chicks,  George  Benefiel,  Anderson     .   .    .v  .  .  3  00 

Second,  F.  R.  Shepherd,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  bearded  8ilver  Polish  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 

Pair  Golden  Polish  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  O 

Pair  golden  bearded  Polish  fowls,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  O 

Thomas  W.  Pottage,  Judge. 
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Pair  Golden  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown $2  00 

'Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 1  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111    ...   .  2  00 

8econd,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 1  00 

Pair  silver  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  III 2  00. 

8econd,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 1  00 

Pair  silver  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Second,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 1  00 

Pair  bronze  turkeys,  old  birds,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 4  00 

8econd,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pair  bronze  turkeys,  hatch  of  1887,  T.  M.  Reveal,  Clermont 4  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  white  Holland  turkeys,  old  birds,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 4  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  white  Holland  turkeys,  hatch  of  1887,  Allen  Bros.^Bloomingdale    .   .  4  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 2  00 

Pair  Embden  geese,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 4  00 

8econd,  George  Benefiel,  Anderson 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis          2  00 

Pair  Chinese  geese,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  A.  Neal,  Indianapolis 

Pair  Pekin  ducks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 1  00 

Pair  Rouen  ducks,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 1  00 

Pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

8econd,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 1  00 

Pair  Cayuga  ducks,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

Heaviest  cock  or  cockerel,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 3  00 

Heaviest  hen  or  pullet,  W.  R.  Clore,  Trafalgar 2  00 

Brood  chicks,  under  1  week  old,  pure  breed,  W.  R.  Clore,  Trafalgar     ...  3  00 

Light  Brahma  fowls  or  chicks,  Colsher  &  Wright,  Noblesville 4  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2  00 

Dark  Brahma  fowls  or  chicks,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelby  ville 4  00 

Second,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnelson,  111 2  00 

Buff  Cochin  fowls  or  chicks,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnelson,  111 2  00 

Partridge  Cochin  fowls  or  chicks,  Bergener  &  Wilson,  Indianapolis  ....  4  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 2  00 

Black  Cochin  fowls  or  chick,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis  ...              ....  4  00 

Second,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio'.       2  00 

White  Cochin  fowls  or  chicks,  C.  B.  Cage,  Shelbyville 4  00 

8econd,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 2  00 

Plymouth  Rock  fowls  or  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Morristown 4  00 

8econd,  J.  H.  Cox,  Columbus 2  00 
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Wyandot  (laced)  fowls  or  chicks,  F.  M.  Carey,  Shelbyville $4  00 

Langshan  fowls  or  chicks,  Ben  8.  Myers,  Crawfordsville 4  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty «2  00 

Black-breasted  red  game  fowls  or  chicks,  M.  H.  Anderson,  Rockville    ...      4  00 

Second,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Anderson 2  00 

Brown  Leghorn  fowls  or  chicks,  Allen  Bros.,  Bloomingdale 4  00 

Second.  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 2  00 

White  Leghorn  fowls  or  chicks,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  S.  S.  Whitesides,  Franklin 2  00 

Houdan  fowls  or  chicks,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 3  00 

8econd,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 1  00 

Black  Spanish  fowls  or  chicks,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 3  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 1  00 

Best  display  of  pigeons,  Richard  Castenholtz,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Best  collection  water  fowls,  Mack  Abraham,  Rose  Hill,  Ohio 3  00 

Best  collection  pigeons,  small  breeds,  J.  B.  Howe,  Kentland 5  00 

Red  pile  game  fowls,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Anderson 

Second,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Andereon      

Pair  wild  geese,  Geo.  Benefiel,  Anderson 

Pair  Muscadovy  ducks,  L.  Reynolds  &  Son,  Weaver 

Pair  Plymouth  Rock  capons,  A.  T.  Kelly,  Franklin 

Pair  Pekin  bantams,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 

Pair  Japan  bantams,  C.  W.  &  F.  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville *. 

Second,  Ed.  Barron,  Donnellson,  111 

Pair  colored  Dorking  fowls,  J.  Jordan,  Remington 

Pair  R.  C.  white  Leghorn  fowls,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Hackelman 


DOG  AND  PONY  DEPARTMENT. 


George  Jackson,  Superintendent 


CLASS  XXXII. 

St.  Bernard  dog,  W.  H.  Talbott,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

English  mastiff  dog,  Geo.  E.  Townley,  Indianapolis 3  00 

English  mastiff  bitch,  Eli  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  George  Jackson,  Beech  Grove 2  00 

English  mastiff  puppy,  under  12  months,  George  Jackson,  Beech  Grove  .    .  1  00 

Collie  bitch,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Haag,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collie  puppie,  under  12  months,  Dan  and  Bob  Ransdell,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 
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Black  and  tan  terrier  dog,  S.  A.  Harlan,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second,  S.  A.  Harlan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

8kye  terrier  bitch,  Peter  Morbach,  Indianapolis .*   .   .   .  3  00 

English  setter  dog,  Dixon  Bynum,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Bull  dag,  H.  Swain,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Ball  bitch,  A.  J.  Smith,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Beal,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Gordon  setter  pnppy,  under  12  months,  C.  N.  Foster,  Indianapolis    ....  2  00 

Irish  setter *dog,  D.  D.  Calkins,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  David  McKay,  Ft.  Wayne 2  00 

Irish  setter,  poppies,  under  12  months,  John  E.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Herbert  Heller,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pointer  dog,  C.  H.  Paetzel,  Hope 3  00 

Pointer  bitch,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pointer  puppies,  under  12  months,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  C.  J.  Morrison,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Grey  Hound  dog,  John  Mooney,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Grey  Honnd  bitch,  Chas.  Jelleff,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pug  dog,  L.  A.  Gable,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Albert  E.  Long,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pug  bitch,  H.  B.  Gates,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Gates,  Indianapolis i 200 

English  spaniels,  Ed.  C.  Zuricli,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Ed.  C.  Zurick,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Coach  dog,  W.  McHen,  Paris,  111 

Committee — J.  E.  Dougherty. 


Shetland  Ponies. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  F.  &  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  C.  R.  O.  Dye,  Grayson,  Ohio , 300 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  over,  F.  &  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  F.  A  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Mare,  4  years  old,  with  colt  by  her  side,  F.  &  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis  .  6  00 

Second,  F.  &  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Herd  of  three,  F.  &  L.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis 10  00 
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FARM  PRODUCT  DEPARTMENT. 


8.  W.  Dungan,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIII— Vegetables. 

Six  vegetable  eggs,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion $2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 1  00 

Six  cucumbers,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Peck  white  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royal  ton 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartnian,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Two  quarts  lima  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royal  ton < 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 1  00 

Half  gallon  garden  peas,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keck  ley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Hal    gallon  field  peas,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton * 1  00 

Peck  tomatoes,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  Charles  Montgomery,  HaughviHe 1  00 

Collection  tomatoes,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 5  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 3  00 

Half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  peck  dry  sweet  corn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion .   .  2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Three  Hubbard  squash,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 1  00 

Three  Marblehead  squash,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion !   .    .    .  2  00 

Three  crook-neck  squash,  D.  Ellwanger  A  Son,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Second,  Frank  Williamson,  Zionsville 1  00 

Three  California  squash,  J.  W.  Bosler,  Bridgeport 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 1  00 

Largest  pumpkin,  Leroy  Raw  ling,  Danville 2  00 

Largest  squash,  D.  EUwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Three  field  pumpkins,  Charles  Montgomery,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Second,  Leroy  Rawlings,  Danville 1  00 

Three  Drumhead  cabbages,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  HaughviHe 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 
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Three  Flat  Dutch  cabbages,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion $2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Three  heads  cabbage,  any  other  kind,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville    .   .  2  00 

8econd,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Hanghville 2  00 

8econd,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Beat  collection  vegetables  by  one  exhibitor,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion  ....  10  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Hanghville y 5  00 

Committee — J.  B.  Closser,  Laporte ;  J.  R.  Huey,  Rockville ; 
Orlando  Sipe,  Petersburg. 


CLASS  XXXIV— Boot  Crops. 

Half  bushel  turnips,  James  Sanders,  Westfield $2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Doien  parsnips,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Dosen  radishes,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Dosen  carrots,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Dosen  roots  salsify,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 2  00 

8econd,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Dosen  horseradish,  D.  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beets,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Half  dosen  turnip  beets,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington 2  00 

8econd,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  dozen  mangel-wurzel  beete,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  F.  Williamson,  Zionsville 1  00 

Half  peck  red  onions,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Half  peck  yellow  onions,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

8econd,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

Half  peck  white  onions,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  Thos.  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Dozen  turnip  radishes,  F  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Sou,  Haughville 50 

Dosen  long  radishes,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1  00 

8econd,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 50 
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Beet  display  of  root  crop*,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion $5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton      3  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  seta,  Thos.  Thatcher,  Indianpolis 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whippe,  Marion , 1  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  sets,  Tho*.  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Ellwanger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Committee — J.  B.  Closser,  Laporte;  Orlando  Sipe,  Petersburg; 
I.  R.  Huey,  Rockville. 

CLASS  XXXV— Potatoes. 

Peck  White  Star,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio $2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Dunmore  Seedling,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 200 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Early  Rose,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Snowflake,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Valley,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

•Peck  Early  Vermont,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Beauty  of  Hebron,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Blue  Victor,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Eon  is,  Clermont 1  00 

Peck  Burbank  Seedling,  John*  Marvel,  Boyalton 2  00 

econd,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  Empire  State,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Peck  Tholman,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Peck  Rosy  Morn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion  \ 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Early  Gem,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Peck  Early  Sunrise,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion .   .  2  00 

Peck  Pearl  of  Savoy,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Best  collection  Irish  potatoes,  not  less  than  10  varieties,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Ma- 
rion   10  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 
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Peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes,  Daniel  W.  Book,  New  Boss $2  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Peck  red  sweet  potatoes,  Daniel  W.  Ronk,  New  Ross 2  00 

Second,  El lw anger  &  Son,  Haughville 1  00 

Committee — J.  B.  Closser,  Laporte;  I.  R.  Huey,  Rockville; 
Orlando  Sipe,  Petersburg. 


CLASS  XXXVI— Grain  and  Seeds. 

25  ears  early  Dent  field  corn,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

25  ears  yellow  corn,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 5  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorn  town 2  00 

25  ears  white  corn,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood 5  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown 2  00 

25  ears  corn,  any  color,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 5  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Huess,  Franklin 2  00 

25  ears  hominy  corn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 1  00 

Peck  white  pop-corn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Peck  red  pop-corn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Peck  any  other  color  pop-corn,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Montgomery,  Haughville 1  00 

Display  and  best  variety  of  corn,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  one  peck,  in  the 

ear,  of  each  variety,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 10  00 

8econd,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5  00 

Display  and  best  variety  of  wheat,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  one-half  gallon 

of  each  variety,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1000 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 

Half  bushel  white  wheat,  J.  Sinnett,  Middletown 5  00 

Second,  Lee  Trout,  Franklin 2  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Half  bushel  rye,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

8econd,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 1  00 

Half  bushel  black  oats,  J.  W.  Huess,  Franklin 2  00 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2C0 

8econd,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  barley,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

8-Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Half  bushel  flaxseed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont $2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Half  bushel  millet  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  ....  2  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 1  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  .    .  2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1  00 

Half  bushel  red-top  grass  seed,  F.  M.  Whippp,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  J.  A.  Heaven  ridge,  Liberty 2  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion  . 2  00 

Second  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 1  00 

Sample  10  pounds  broom-corn,  A.  S.  Huls,  Zionsville 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royal  ton 1  00 

Collection  grain  and  seeds  by  any  one  exhibitor,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  10  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 

Collection  farm  products  by  any  county  or  local  society,  F.  M.  Whipps, 

Marion 20  00 

Second.  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 10  00 

Committee — J.  B.  Closser,  Laporte;  I.  R.  Huey,  Rockville,  Or- 
lando Sipe,  Petersburg. 

CLASS  XXXVII— Butter— Cheese. 

Five  package*  creamery  butter,  not  less  than  25  pounds  each,  J.  M.  Randall 

&  Son,  Rushville Diploma. 

CLASS  XXXVIII-Beu  and  Honey. 

Queen  bee,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale $3  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 2  00 

Comb  honey,  not  less  than  20  pounds,  quality  and  manner  of  putting  up 

for  market  to  be  considered,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale   ...  5  00 
Extracted  honey,  not  less  than  20  pouuds,  quality  and  manner  of  putting 

up  for  market  considered,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale    ....  5  00 

Second,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 3  0^ 
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Display  of  honey,  the  produce  of  one  apiary  of  the  present  year,  J.  W.  L. 

Follette,  Shannondale $15  00 

Second,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Display  of  wax,  not  less  than  10  pounds,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis  2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 1  00 

Display  of  apiarian  supplies,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette;  Shannondale ' .  2  00 

Comb  foundation  for  use  in  brood  nest,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis .  2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  8hannondale 1  00 

Honey  extractor,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Wax  extractor,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  1  gallon,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale  ...  2  00 

Section  box  for  surplus  honey,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 2  00 

Second,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Display  of  wholesale  package  and  crates  for  honey,  Frank  L.  Daugherty, 

Indianapolis 2  00 

Display  of  retail  packages  for  extracted  honey,  Frank  L.  Daugherty,  In- 
dianapolis     .- 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 1  00 

Honey  cake  or  cakes,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 2  00 

Second,  J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale 1  00 

Collection  of  honey  plants,  properly  labeled  in  order,  with  date  of  bloom, 

J.  W.  L.  Follette,  Shannondale ....  6  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Smalley,  Shannondale 3  00 

Committee — J.  B.  Closser,  Laporte;  Orlando  Sipe,  Petersburg; 
I.  R.  Huey,  Rockville. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  A.  Greer,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXXIX. 

Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  R.  M.  Lock  hart,  Waterloo $12  00 

Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 8  00 

8ix  varieties  of  apples,  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo 5  00 

Plate  Maiden  Blush,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 1  00 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 1  00 

Plate  Rome  Beauty,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 1  00 

Plate  Winesap,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 1  00 
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Plate  Rambo,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich $1  00 

Plate  Yellow  Belleflower,  P.  Parnell,  Waterloo 1  00 

Plate  Fallawater-Tulpehockin,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich     ...  1  00 

Plate  Fall  Pippin,  T.  A.  Peffer,  Sonth  Bend 1  00 

Plate  Baldwin,  T.  A.  Peffer,  8outh  Bend 1  00 

Plate  Northern  Spy,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor 1  00 

Plate  Vandever  Pippin,  T.  A.  Peffer,  8outh  Bend      1  00 

Plate  King  of  Tompkins  County,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich    .   .  1  00 

Ten  varieties  of  pears,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 8  00 

Five  varieties  of  autumn  pears,  W.  A.  Brown,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich   ...  4  00 

Show  of  quinces,  not  less  than  12  specimens,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion    ...  3  00 

Five  varieties  of  grapes,  James  Sanders,  Westfield 5  00 

Three  varieties  of  grapes,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 3  00 

Five  clusters  of  grapes,  any  kind,  P.  Peffer,  South  Bend 2  00 

Display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  T.  A,  Peffer,  South  Bend 20  00 

Display  of  fruit  by  any  county  or  local  society,  St.  Joe  County  by  C.  Q. 

Towle,  Secretary 20  00 

Second,  Dekalb  County  by  B.  M.  Lockhart 15  00 

Three  water-melons,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5  00 

Second,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Three  nutmeg  melons,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 3  00 

Second,  Charles  Montgomery,  Haughville 2  00 

Largest  striped  Gypsy  melon,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Largest  Icing  melon,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2  00 

Collection  melons  all  kinds,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Committee — D.  E.  Hoffman,  Winchester ;  Wm.  Richey,  Brook- 
lyn ;  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport. 

CLASS  XL — Sweepstake  Premiums. 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  P.  Peffer,  South  Bend $5  00 

8econd,  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo 8  00 

Third,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 2  00 

Peck  of  pears,  any  variety,  P.  Peffer,  South  Bend 5  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend 3  00 

Committee — D.  E.  Hoffman,  W.  Richey,  C.  M.  Hobbs. 

GLASS  XLl— Professional  List. 

General  collection  of  plants,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis $16  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Collection  of  foliage  plants,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  of  lycopods  and  ferns,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 
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Display  and  variety  of  climbers,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis $4  00 

8econd,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  of  begonias,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  cacti,  aloes  and  agaves,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Collection  geraniums,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 3  0)) 

Three  rustic  stands,  filled,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  filled,  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  of  palms,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

8econd,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Collection  alocasias  and  caladiums,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 8  00 

8econd,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Collection  of  cannas,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Arranged  wardian  case,  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Floral  display  by  any  one  individual  or  firm,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis  150  00 

Second,  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis 100  00 

Collection  loose  cut  flowers,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

8econd,  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Display  and  arrangement  cut  roses,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis   ....  4  00 

Second,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  basket  designs,  not  less  than  five  pieces,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis  16  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Collection  bouquets,  not  less  than  five,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis  ...  8  00 

8econd,  Henry  Hilker,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Newest  designs  in  cut  flowers,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Second,  Charles  Rieman,  Indianapolis 12  00 

Committee — George  Graham,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Lloyd, 
Indianapolis;  George  F.  Reeves,  Indianapolis. 

GLASS  XLII— Amateur  List. 

Collection  of  plants,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Collection  of  begonias,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 6  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Collection  of  cacti,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 0  00 

Collection  of  asters,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  of  cannas,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis. 4  00 

Collection  of  climbing  or  trailing  plants,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis  4  00 

Hanging  basket,  Nettie  Wright,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Collection  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensbarg $8  00 

Second,  Mrs,  M.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence 4  00 

Geraniums,  Mrs.  Frank  Williamson,  Zionsville      4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Roses,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,.  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Verbenas,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Dahlias,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 4  00 

Second,  Miss  L.  J.  Hiatt,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Committee — Geo.  Graham,  Indianapolis;   Mrs.  E.  T.  Lloyd, 
Indianapolis ;  Geo.  F.  Reeves,  Indianapolis. 


GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Phinney,  Superintendent 


General  collection  of  fossils,  G.  K.  Green,  New  Albany $12  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 8  00 

General  collection  of  minerals,  Willie  Ureen,  New  Albany 10  00 

Second,  Will.  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis    .    .       4  00 

General  collection  of  shells,  Will.  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Gussie  Green,  New  Albany 3  00 

Collection  Mound  Builders'  (Stone  age)  implements,  H.  S.  Humphreys,  In- 
dianapolis            10  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Collection  of  stuffed  and  mounted  birds,  animals  and  reptiles,  illustrating 

the  natural  history  of  the  State,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis  ...  10  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Collection. skinned  birds  and  animals,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis  ...  5  00 

Second,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Collection  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  F.  A.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Collection  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  Herman  B.  Ritter,  Indianapolis    ....  4  00 

Second,  F.  A.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  insects,  Fred  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis  .           3  00 

Second,  Herman  B.  Bitter,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Collection  botanical  specimens,  Lillie  M.  Roney,  Indianapolis    ....'..  500 

Second,  Ada  £.  Roney,  Indianapolis 3  00 
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Collection  of  curiosities,  to  consist  of  relics  of  the  late  war,  and  of  histori- 
cal interest.  Will.  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  Gossie  Green,  New  Albany *  ..  3  00 

Collection  and  variety  of  coal  from  Indiana,  Will.  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis.  10  00 

Second,  Fred.  L.  King,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Exhibit  Indiana  stone,  Will.  G.  Beach,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Second,  Fred.  L.  King,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Committee — D.  W.  D.  Dennis,  Richmond ;  P.  McNabb,  Moores- 
ville ;  O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XLV—Old  LadieJ  Department 

Silk  quilt,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Anderson , $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Caroline  Coffin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Craay  quilt,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greene  burg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Kellogg,  Lebanon 1  00 

Worsted  quilt,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.- J.  Liebhardt,  Enightstown 1  00 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Mary  Chittenden,  Bennington 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jano  Shull,  Vevay 1  00 

Quilt,  white,  hand  sewing,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute •    •   •  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Shull,  Vevay 1  00 

Bug,  Cinderall  Harvey,  Eagletown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Shull,  Vevay 1  00 

Spread,  Knit,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Stern,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg       2  00 

Spread,  crochet,  Mrs.  M.  Chittenden,  Bennington 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bulla,  Muncie 1  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand-knit,  Mrs.  Jane  Schull,  Vevay 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Giesy.  Columbus 1  00 

Pair  silk  socks,  hand-knit,  Mrs.  Jane  Shull,  Vevay 2  00 

Pair  woolen  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Anderson 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Shu.ll,  Vevay 1  00 

Pair  woolen  socks,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Giesy,  Columbus 1  00 

Pair  worsted  mittens,  fancy  knitting,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Giesy,  Columbus.    ....  1  00 
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Pair  worsted  crochet  mittens,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Anderson 1  00 

Hem-stitching,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Secon/J,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Anderson 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bulla,  Muncie 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  Marion 1  00 

Table  cover,  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  Dille.  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  Hughes,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Table  cover,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Anderson 1  00 

Table  scarf,  embroidered,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Kellogg,  Lebanon 1  00 

Table  scarf,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bulla,  Muncie 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  Marion 1  00 

Lace  display,  hand  made,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jane  Shull,  Vevay .  1  00 

Embroidery  display,  Mrs.  Mary  Baetz,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Chittenden,  Bennington 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Baetz,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Embroidery,  worsted  specimen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Chittenden,  Bennington 1  00 

Painting  display,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Madison 1  00 

Pair  knit  cotton  socks,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burr,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Double  coverlet,  Luella  Morgan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Committee — Mrs.  H.   C.    Wilson,   Indianapolis ;    Miss  Kate 
Heron,  Connersville ;  Miss  Jennie  Mitchell,  Princeton. 


CLASS  XL  VI— Knitting  and  Crochet  Work. 

Infant's  knit  shirt,  Mrs.  Hattie  Hopkins,  Columbus $1  00 

Infant's  crochet  shirt,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 1  00 

Infant's  knit  socks,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  Chittenden,  Bennington 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Bessie  Judson,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Thread  or  silk  crochet  baby  cap,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightetown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 1  00 

Crochet  fascinator,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 1  00 

Crochet  child's  sacque,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Crochet  tidy,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon * 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Herron,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Afghan,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Anna  Bruner,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Afghan,  infants,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Belle  R.  Monroe,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gillett,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Counterpane,  crochet,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gillett,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Crochet  lace  display,  not  less  than  one  yard,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levings,  Paris,  111.  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg        1  00 

Knit  lace  display,  not  less  than  1  yard,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Indianapolis   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kemper,  Muncie 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Julia  Walk,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Agnes  Duncan,  Indianapolis I  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 1  00 

Committee — Miss  Jennie  Mowrer,  Marion;  Miss  Lida  Mitchell, 
Princeton;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Phinney,  Muncie. 


VLASS  XL  VII- Lace  Work. 

Point  lace  display,  Belle  S.  Reed,  Alpine $3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Point  lace,  specimen,  Belle  S.  Reed,  Alpine 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville       1  00 

Guipure  lace,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bostwick,  Newark,  Ohio 2  00 

Applique  lace,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  M.  Pos*,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Tatting,  display,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bosseiman,  Lafayette  . 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 1  00 

Feather  edge,  display,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Rick-rack  work,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Secoad,  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawford  a  ville 1  00 

Nov«lty  braid,  display,  Mollie  Keller,  New  Castle 2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville I  00 

8crim  tidy,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mollie  Keller,  New  Castle 1  00 

Committee — Miss  Jennie  Mowrer,  Marion;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Phin- 
oey,  Muncie;  Miss  Lida  Mitchell*  Princeton. 
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CLASS  XLVUI— Embroidery. 

Embroidery,  with  linen  floes  display,  Miss  8.  Chittenden,  Benington     ...  $2  00 

Second,  Sallie  M.  Bartley,  New  Castle 1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  white  display,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knights  town 1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  colored,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay   ....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hay,  Cape  Girardeau 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  child's  cloak,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  Chittenden,  Benington 1  00 

Embroidery,  napkin  set,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Second,  Ellen  (VDonnell,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Embroidery,  doily  set,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Bessie  Judson,  Paris,  III   . 1  00 

Embroidery,  handkerchief,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  white,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  colored,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levings,  Paris,  111  ...   .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Embroidery,  silk  skirt,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  .   .    . 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk  infant's  shawl,  Miss  Edith  Sims,  Columbus 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Embroidery,  table  cover,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Embroidery,  table  scarf,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon (.   .   .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rous,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Embroidery,  ottoman,  upholstered,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason,  Crawfordsville  ...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Embroidery,  sofa  cushion,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 2  00 

Embroidery,  toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Embroidery,  mantel  lambrequin,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason,  Crawfordsville  ....  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C  Dille,  Greensburg 2  00 

Embroidery,  applique,  colored,  specimen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute  .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Embroidery,  outline,  display,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Scott,  Indianapolis  . 1  (fo 

Embroidery,  outline,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Embroidery,  Kensington  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Embroidery,  Kensington,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 
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Embroidery,  tapestry,  display,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baber,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Embroidery,  chenille,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay 2  00 

Embroidery,  chenille,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon  ........  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Embroidery,  arasene,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis    ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Embroidery,  ribbon,  display,  Mr*.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  Chittenden,  Benington 1  00 

Embroidery,  ribbon,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 1  00 

Embroidery,  fire-screen,  mounted,  Miss  Minnie  Coffin,  Indianapolis  ....  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Hendrickson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Embroidery  and  Paris  tinting.  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 2  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 1  00 

Embroidery,  tufted,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhart,  Knightstown 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  O 100 

Embroidery,  towel,  Anna  Cannon,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 1  00 

Couching,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 3  00 

Lunch-cloth,  Mrs.  Dayton,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Committee — Mrs.  J.  W.  Shideler,  Indianapolis;  Lula  A.  David- 
son, Whitesville;  Kate  Heron,  Connersville. 


CLASS  XLIX— Sewing— Machine  and  Hand. 

Machine  work,  three  articles,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg $2  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  Chittenden,  Bennington 1  00 

Quilt,  velvet,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Second,  Miss  S.  Chittenden,  Bennington 2  00 

Quilt,  silk,  needlework,  Mrs.  Hattie  Prier,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  Daws,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Button  holes,  display  on  different  materials,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stevenson,  Indian- 
apolis    2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Levinjfs,  Paris,  III 1  00 

Hemstitching,  display,  hand,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  Marion 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Briggs,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  Marion 2  00 

Infants1  outfit,  most  sensible  and  complete,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Scott,  Indianapolis   .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville 2  00 
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Pillow  shams,  embroidered,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Corwan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pillow  shams,  fancy,  Mrs.  Chas.  Cones,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  8.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Bed  quilt,  inmates  Reformatory,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Committee — Mrs.  J.  W.  Shideler,  Indianapolis;   Miss  Kate 
Heron,  Connersville  ;  Miss  Lulu  A.  Davidson,  Whitesville. 

CLASS  L— Miscellaneous. 

Wax  flowers,  Susie  £.  Martin,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wax  fruit,  Nevie  Cline,  Logansport 2  00 

Second,  Susie  £.  Martin,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Wax  work,  ornamental,  Susie  E.  Martin,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Nevie  Cline,  Logansport 1  00 

Handkerchief  sachet,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon            1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Glove  box,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shideler,  Muncie 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Edith  Sims,  Columbus 1  00 

Broom  holder,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis ....  1  00 

Sofa  pillow,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Coleman,  Indianapolis.               I  00 

Toilet  mats,  Miss  Bessie  Judson,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

J  nf  ant's  nursery  basket,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Scott,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Tidy,  not  crochet,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  Marion 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Ua  Atchison,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  birds,  collection  named,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Ingersoll,  Indian- 
apolis   7  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  animals,  collection  named,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Ingersoll,  In- 
dianapolis   7  00 

Exhibit  in  silk  culture,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Fay,  Princeton 8  00 

Bug,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Hood,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rous,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Fur  rugs,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Tea  Cosey,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis •  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Arta  Dunning,  Marion 1  00 

Slumber  roll,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 1  00 

Reticules,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Annie  T.  Smith,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Wall  pockets,  fancy,  Sallie  M.  Bartley,  New  Castle $1  60 

Second,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 1  00 

Fancy  aprons,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connereville 2  00 

8econd,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Miller,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Fancy  sackets,  Miss  M.  A.  Williamson,  Lafayette 1  60 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Drape,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  60 

Second,  M.  C.  Rariden,  Indianapolis *   .   .    .   .  1  00 

Banners,  not  painted,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Mollie  Keller,  New  Castle 2  00 

Blotting  pad,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Maggie  Hill,  Delaware,  Ohio 1  00 

Committee — Miss  Jennie  Mowrer,  Marion ;  Miss  Lida  Mitchell, 
Princeton;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Phinney,  Muncie. 


CLASS  Ll— Business  Exhibits. 

Display  of  millinery,  Mrs.  M.  Detrich  &  Co.,  Indianapolis $40  00 

Display  of  dressmaking,  Mrs.  L.  Irwin,  Indianapolis 20  00 

Display  machine  embroidery,  Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Indianapolis  .  15  00 
Second,  Kaiser  &  Plefger,New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Office,  Indianap- 
olis    10  00 

Display  of  cat  hair,  Miss  M.  E.  Phelan,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Display  ventilated  work,  Miss  M.  £.  Phelan,  Indianapolis 6  00 

Display  of  ornamental  work,  Miss  M.  E.  Phelan,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Gentleman's  wig,  Miss  M.  £.  Phelan,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Lady's  wig,  Miss  M.  E.  Phelan,  Indianapolis x  .   .  3  00 

Committee — Mrs.  P.  M.  Adkinson,  Miss  Kate  Heron,  Conners- 
ville ;  Miss  Lulu  Davidson,  Whitesville. 


CLASS  LI1— Decorative  Art  Work. 
• 

French  decorative  work,  display,  Mrs.  M.  Ennis,  Indianapolis $2  00 

French  decorative  work,  mineral  display,  Mrs.  M.  Ennis,  Indianapolis  .   .  2  00 

Lava  work,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 2  00 

Etching,  display  Mrs.  8.  Groves,  Anderson 3  00 

Modeling  in  clay,  display,  Mrs.  Sallie  D.  Vajen,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Wood  carving  specimens,  Miss  Alice  Boss,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Bessie  Judson,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limoges,  display,  Mrs.  Sallie  D.  Vajen,  Indianapolis  .   .  3  00 

Second,  Susie  Merril  Davis,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Pottery  painting,  Limoges,  specimens,  Mrs.  Sallie  D.  Vajen,  Indianapolis  .  $2  00 

Second,  Susie  Merrill  Davis,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pottery  painting,  bisque  specimens.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  tableware,  display,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Browning,  Indianapolis,  5  00 

Second,  Miss  Jessie  J.  Fisher,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tableware,  specimen,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette    .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette    ...  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 1  00 

Painting  on  tile*,  display,  Mips  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 3  00 

Painting  on  slate,  display,  Miss  Grace  Winters,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Painting  on  wood,  display,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Belle  Morgan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  wood,  specimen,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  display,  Mrs.  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 2  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  specimen,  Miss  Ila  Atchison,  Crawfordsville  ...  2  00 

Second,  Mips  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 1  00 

Painting  on  colored  velvet,  display,  Miss  Dollie  ScharfF,  Indianapolis  ...  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Crisler,  Greensburg 2  00 

Painting  on  colored  velvet,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bryant,  Indianapolis    .    .  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Dollie  ScharfF,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Painting  on  velvet,  white,  specimen,  Nevie  Cline,  Logansport 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Ila  Atchison,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Painting  on  velvet,  Kensington,  display,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute  .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Crisler,  Greensburg 1  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  display,  Miss  Mattie  W.  Tuttle,  Indianapolis  .    .  3  00 

Second,  Miss  Ila  Atchison,  Crawfordsville 2  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  specimen,  Miss  Mattie  Tuttle,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Lafayette 1  00 

Painted  fan,  Miss  Maggie  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 1  00 

Painted  toilet  set,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 1»00 

Painted  fancy  cards,  display,  Miss  Mary  fcobinson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painted  fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  Delphi 2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration  in  oil,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis     .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  In- 
dianapolis   3  00 

Second,  Miss  C.  Leuder,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Drawing,  original,  display,  Miss  Clara  Meredith,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second,  M.  C.  Bariden,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawings,  original,  specimens,  Mrs.  £.  Speer,  Greensbuig    ....*...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Drawings,  copy,  display,  Miss  Ila  Atchison,  Crawfordsville 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Bertha  Wilson,  Indianapolis   .   .   .       2  00 

Drawing,  copy,  specimen,  Sue  M.  Ketch  am,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Ila  Atchison,  Crawfordsville. 1  00 

Painting  on  pair  panels,  oil,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Grace  Winters,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Spring  scene,  oil,  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Summer  scene,  oil,  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis " .  1  00 

Autumn  scene,  in  oil,  MiBS  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Clyda  Pursell,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Winter  scene,  in  oil,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mre.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 1  00 

Painting  on  glass,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Water  colors,  landscapes,  display,  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis.   .  .  3  00 

Committee — Mrs.  N.  8.  Joslin,  Hattie  Deardorff. 


CLASS  LIII—Art  Work— Amateur. 

Crayon  drawings,  display,  Miss  Clara  Meredith,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second,  Miss  Emma  Hall,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Crayon  drawings,  specimen,  Miss  Clara  Meredith,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sallie  Chatten,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pastelle  painting,  Minnie  Trueblood,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painted  plaque,  display,  Miss  Nellie  Berkey,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Alabaster  plaque,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  James  Lyon,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Flower  painting,  water  colors,  display,  Alice  M.  Case,  Marion 3  00 

Fruit  painting  in  oil,  Mrs.  James  Lyon,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Irma  Thomas,  Terre  Haute 3  00 

Landscape  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  James  Lyon,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Portraits  in  oil,  specimen,  Belle  Morgan,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis 3  00 
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Sketch  from  nature  in  oil,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis $4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Study  from  still  life,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis . 2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McLeod,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Kate  Railsback,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Animal  painting,  Susie  Todd,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Minnie  Trueblood,  Indianapolis 2  #0 

Committee — H.  D.  Parry,  Frances  E.  Joslin,  Hattie  Deardorff  * 

CLASS  LI V— Art   Work— Pnfexsianal. 

Portraits  in  oil,  display,  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis $10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Portraits  in  oil,  specimen,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis .  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Portraits,  crayon,  Mrs.  W.  8.  Day,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis •   •   •  2  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  display,  Sue  M-  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 7  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Landscapes  in  oil,  sketch  from  nature,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis  ...  3  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Fruit  or  vegetables,  painting  in  oil,  display,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indian- 
apolis.      8  00 

Second,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 4  00 

Fruit  or  vegetable  painting  in  oil,  specimen  from  nature,  Sue  M.  Ketcham, 

Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  display,  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,.  Indianapolis 3  00 

Flower  painting  in  oil,  specimen  from  nature,  Mips  Sue  Ketcham,  Indian- 
apolis    2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting,  water  colors,  display,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis  .  5  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis. 3  00 

Flower  painting,  water  colors,  specimen  from  nature,  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 

Indianapolis .'....  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Study  from  life,  in  oil,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tucker,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Study  from  life,  Water  colors,  Miss  R.  Selleck,  Indianapolis 5  09 

Drawing  from  life,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis   .       2  00 

Fastelle  painting,  specimen,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 3  06 
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Crayon  drawing,  specimen,  Mrs.  W.  8.  Day,  Indianapolis $3  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawings  from  the  antique,  figure,  Miss  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis  .   .  2  00 

Drawings  from  the  antique,  head,  Esrelle  Izor,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sue  M.  Eetcham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  in  oil,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Boss,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  water  colors,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Miss  Alice  Ross,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Hessie  D.  Parry,  Miss  Kate  Heron,  Conners- 
ville;  Mrs.  N.  S.  Joslin. 

CLASS  LV— Table  Luxuries. 

Butter,  3  pounds,  Mrs  S.  A.  Hazeiett,  Greencastle $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  M.  Brown,  Bright  wood 1  00 

Honey,  in  comb,  5  pounds,  in  most  marketable  shape,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Brown, 

Brightwood 2  00 

Bread,  loaf,  wheat,  yeast,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Spence,  Covington 2  00 

Second,  Miss  A  Hie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  00 

Bread,  wheat,  salt  rising,  Eathrina  Fox,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Graham  bread,  yeast,  Mrs.  V.  Hay,  Indianapolis    .....* 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Fetyer,  Corydon 1  00 

Dozen  rolls,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baber,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburg 1  00 

Fig  cake,  Mrs,  Perry  App,  Dayton «  2  00 

Second,  Lillte  M.  Roney,  Indianapolis I  00 

Layer  c*ke,  orange,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baber,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Perry  App,  Dayton 1  00 

Layer  cake,  cocoanut,  Miss  Lizzie  Canan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baber,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Angel  food,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Maxwell,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Fox,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Nat  cake,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie I  00 

Imperial  cake,  Mrs.  M.  B.  John,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  E  J.  Bryan,  Indianapolis I  00 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sam m one,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Pork  cake,  Ada  Roney,  Indianapolis         -   -   .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 1  00 

White  cake,  Mrs.  S.  Groves,  Anderson 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Eatie  Hay,  Indianapolis 1  00 

J>— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Chocolate  cake,  Miss  Lizzie  Canan,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Miss  A  Hie  Davidson,  Mancie .  1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf,  Miss  Mary  Fox,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Perry  App,  Dayton 1  00 

Crulleis,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence 1  60 

Second,  Mr*.  J.  N.  Rogers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Jellies,  collection,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  Speer,  Greensburg 2  00 

Preserves,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Mancie  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  8peer,  Greensbnrg 3  00 

Fruit  batters,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Flick,  Law- 
rence        3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg 2  00 

Canned  fruit,  collection,  not  less  than  1  pint  each,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hall,  Indian- 
apolis   5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence 3  00 

Salad,  meat,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Pattison,  Endinburgh 2  00 

Salad,  vegetables,  Mrs.  M.  B.  John,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburgh 1  00 

Boiled  tongue,  Mrs.  Grimes,  Indianapolis. 1  60 

Cooked  ham,  Mrs.  Grimes,  Indianapolis * 2  00 

Sweet  pickles,  collection,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mre.  M.  J.  Flick,  Lawrence 1  00 

Pickles,  mixed,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Howard,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Edinburgh 1  00 

Pickles,  cucumber,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg 1  00 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  1  pint,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fulton,  Indianapolis   ...  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Maple  molasses,  half  gallon,  Miss  Allie  Davidson,  Muncie 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Hall,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Baked  apples,  Allie  Powers,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Cranberries,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis  .   . 1  00 

Gelatin  dessert  in  any  form,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Browning,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Collection  French  candies,  home  made,  Miss  M.  Herron,  Indianapolis  ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Perry  App,  Dayton 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.    Louise   C.   Hawkins,    Indianapolis ;  Miss 
Jennie  C.  Mitchell,  Princeton ;  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Shultz,  Attica. 

CLASS  LVI—CkUdrcn'a  Department. 

Loaf  wheat  bread,  yeast,  Miss  Delia  App,  Dayton $2  00 

Second,  Blanche  Wilson,  Irvington 10J 

Loaf  wheat  bread,  salt  rising,  May  Willey,  Napoleon 2  00 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Greensburg 1  00 
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Orange  or  lemon  cake,  Alice  M.  Ransdall,  Indianapolis $2  00 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Greensburg 1  00 

Cocoannt  cake,  Miss  Delia  App,  Dayton 2  00 

Second,  Ella  Brison  Greensburg 1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  Gracie  McCune,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Greensburg 1  00 

Angel  food,  Lillian  Hall,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Delia  App,  Dayton 1  00 

Crullers,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence 1  50 

Jellies,  collection,  Lil lie  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence 1  00 

Pickles,  mixed,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2'00 

Second.  Ella  Brison,  Greensburg 1  00 

Preserves,  collection,  not  less  than  I  pint  each,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapo- 
lis     2  00 

Second,  Etta  Fritsche,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  French  candies,  home  made,  Mies  Delia  App,  Dayton 2  00 

Patchwork,  crazy,  Helen  Contant,  Crawfordsville 1  50 

Second,  Ethel  McLeod,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Buttonholes,  display,  different  materials,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson  ...  1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 2  00 

Second,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Anderson 1  00 

"Enibroidery,  arasene,  specimen,  Bertha  Coulter,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Maggie  Staley,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Embroidery,  f-ilk,  specimen,  Maud  Bynum,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Beumagel,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Banners,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Daisy  Duncan,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Dressed  dolls  and  wardrobe,  Ethel  McLeod,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Maud  Hawkins,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Crochet  work,  display,  Bertha  Tarkleson,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Helen  Contant,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Miss  Bepsie  Judson,  Paris,  111      •  1  50 

Second,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Pair  knit  stockings,  Miss  Nora  Crisler,  Greensburg •   •    .   .   .  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Moore,  Vevay 1  00 

Pair  knit  mittens,  Miss  Jessie  Jackson,  Vevay 2  00 

Second,  Mi«e  Nora  Crisler,  Greensburg 1  00 

Knit  lacr,  display,  not  lees  than  1  yard  each,  Miss  Jessie  Jackson,  Vevay  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Nettie  Moore,  Vevay 1  00 

Tidy,  Miss  Ida  Davidson,  Muncie 2  00 

Second,  Mins  Helen  Contant,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Pin  cushion,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Ethel  McLeod,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Toilet  set,  Miss  Nina  Crisler,  Greensburg 2  00 

Second,  Ethel  McLeod,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Fancy  sachets,  Mary  Ryan,  Indianapolis $1  50 

Second,  Miss  Inda  Davidson,  Muncie I  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Miss  Inda  Davidson,  Muncie 2  00 

Second,  Sadie  Brown,  Crawfordsville 1  00 

Painting  on  wood,  Blanch  Wilson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  Nellie  Brown,  Madison 1  00 

Painted  plaques,  Daisy  Duncan,  Covington 2  00 

Second,  Nellie  Brown,  Madison 1  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Lillie  Sammons,  Indianapolis  .........  2  00 

Flower  painting,  Blanche  Wilson,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  May  Willey,  Napoleon 1  00 

Drawing,  original,  Maude  Hawkins,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Drawing,  copy,  Hal.  Smith,  Indianapolis 1  50 

Second,  Maude  Hawkins,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Modeling  in  clay,  Lena  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Fret  carving,  display,  W.  D.  Howe,  Irvington 2  00 

Second,  John  G.  Roberts,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Words,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Shells,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Minerals,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  L.  W.  George,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Butterflies,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister,  Indianapolis. 3  00 

Second,  £.  L.  Shaneberger,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Insects,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister 2  00 

Moths,  collection  named,  Fred.  Biedenmeister .   .   .  3  00 

Collection  of  curiosities,  L.  W.  George,  Indianapolis.   .  .   .* 2  00 

Collection  of  old  coins,  Hervey  S.  Humphrey,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Louise  C.  Hawkins,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Lida 
Mitchell,  Princeton ;  Lula  A.  Davidson,  Muncie. 
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CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITS. 


[Where  Stale  is  not  given  Indiana  is  implied.] 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

Gaar,  Scott  A  Co.,  Richmond,  plain  en- 
gine, traction  engine. 

J.  L  Case  M.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  plain 
farm  engine^  traction  engine. 

A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
plain  engine,  two  traction  engines. 

Springfield  Engine  and  Thresher  Co.. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  four  engines  and 
two  separators. 

Wm.  Deering  A  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L,  sta- 
tionary engine. 

Roberts,  Throp  A  Co..  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  one  engine  and  separator. 

James  M.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  plain 
engine. 

Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
engines,  etc. 

Harry  Schaal,  Indianapolis,  engine. 

Daniel  Wilkinson,  Pern,  farm  engine. 

Aultman,  Taylor  A  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
two  traction  engines  and  two  sepa- 
rators. 

Russell  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  two  trac- 
tion engines. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  two  traction  engines. 

The  Geiser  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa^ 
traction  engine. 

Whitley,  Fanler  A  Kelly,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  portable  engine. 

L.  H.  Waters,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  engine 
and  separator. 

STEAM  PUMPS  AND  ALL  APPARATUS 
OPERATED  BT  STEAM. 

R.  R.  Rouse,  Indianapolis,  pumps  and 

engines. 
Stumpf  A  Thiele,  Indianapolis,  steam 

washer. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Rockwood,  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, saw  mill,  mill  machinery  and 
wind  mill. 

Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
saw  mill. 


TILE  MILLS. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  tile 

machinery. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  tile  machine. 
The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  tile 

machine. 


BRICK  MACHINES. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  brick 

machine. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  brick  machine. 


FORCE  PUMPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

E.  E.  Hayes,  Galva,  111.,  iron  force 
pumps  and  shoveling  boards. 

Mast,  Fogs  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  force 

-  pumps  and  hose  reel. 

G.  Krauss  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  display 
pumps. 

Standard  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, three  pumps. 

Howe  Pump  and  Engine  Co..  Indianap- 
olis, force  pumps  and  wina  mill. 

L.  D.  Railsback,  Indianapolis,  force 
pump. 

R.  R.  Rouse,  Indianapolis,  wind  mills 
and  pumps. 
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WOOD- WORKING  MACHINERY,  EVAPORA- 
TORS, ETC. 

John  B.  Wirt,  Indianapolis,  feather 
renovator. 

A.  Showalter,  Columbus,  Ohio,  wood- 
working machinery,  scroll  saw. 

PRINTING  AND  BOOK-BINDING  MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Haines  Portable  Copying  Press  Co., 
copying  press. 

LAUNDRY    AND    DAIRY   MACHINES  AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 

J  T.  Allison,  Indianapolis,  churn  and 

washing  machine. 
W.  I.  Hlifer  &  Co.,  Mulberry,  washing 

machine. 
£.  A.Russ,  Indianapolis,  Pyle's  Pearline, 

washing  compound. 
Flint  Cabinet  Creamery  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 

cabinet  creameries,  barrel  churns. 
Indianapolis  Manufacturing  Co.,  churn 

and  milk  shake  machine. 
Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  O.,  churns. 
John  H.  Thornburg,  Bartonia,  churns. 
Tiffin   Union  Churn   Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 

chums. 
Franklin   Clark,  Brownsburg,  washing 

machine. 
W.  M.   Porter,   Indianapolis,   washing 

machine. 


OTHER    DOMESTIC    MACHINES    AND    IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

Pagett  &  Co.,  Oxford,  ironing  table. 
Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Danville,  flour  sifters, 

strainers,  etc. 
W.  M.  Matthews,   Madison,  coffee-pot  ' 

and  urn.  I 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  rugs,  etc.  | 

STOVES,  RANGES,  FURNACES  AND  VENTI- 
LATORS. 

Kruse  &  Dewenter,  Indianapolis,  fur- 
naces, stoves  and  ventilators. 

George  E.  Feeney,  Indianapolis,  stoves 
and  ranges. 


James  B.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  stove. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Indianaplis,  stoves  and 

ranges. 
Bussey  &  McLeod,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  stoves 

and  ranges. 
Stumpf  &  Thiele,  Indianapolis,  furnaces. 
W.   H.  Bennett  &  Son,  Indianapolis, 

stoves. 
J.  H.  Berber,  Indianapolis,  ventilator 

and  window  stop. 


IRON,  STEEL,  SCALES,  SAWS. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Muncie,  scale. 
Bloomington  Roofing  Co.,  Bloom ington, 

iron  and  steel  roofing,  siding,  ceiling, 

etc 
W.  C.  Downey  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

bell  rack. 


GRATES,   VICES,  DRILLS. 

Omega  Stove  and  Grate  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  fire  place  grate. 

M.  S.  Huey  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  man- 
tles, sill  and  grates. 

James  Wethers,  Indianapolis,  vice  and 
drill. 


PLOWS — ALL    KINDS. 

Gale  Mfg.  Co  ,  Albion,  Mich.,  plows,  all 
kinds. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio, 
general  display  of  plows. 

Dayton  Plow  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  dis- 
play of  plows  of  all  kinds. 

Bucvrus  Steel  Plow  Works,  Bucyrns, 
Ohio,  display  of  plows  of  all  kinds. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  plows, 
all  kind*. 

Moline  Plow  Works,  Moline,  111.,  dis- 
play of  plows 

The  Long  &  Alstatter  Co,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  plows,  all  kinds. 

Gibbs  &  Ball  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
breaking  plows. 

Geo.  W.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  two 
plows. 

Wier  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  dis- 
play of  plows. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis,, 
display  of  plows. 

Bucher  &  Gibb  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
display  of  plows. 
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Davis,  Lathy  A  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  sulky 
plow. 

Deere  A  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  plows,  culti- 
vators, etc. 

Bradley,  Holton  A  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
plows,  all  kinds. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio, 
plows  and  cultivators. 


CULTTVAT0R8   AND   PULVERIZERS. 


Geo.  W.  Brown  A  Co.,  Galesburg,  111., 
two-horse  cultivators. 

Bradley,  Holton  A  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
display  of  cultivators. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio, 
general  display  of  cultivators. 

Davis,  Luthy  A  (k).,  Peoria,  111.,  cul- 
tivators, all  kinds. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  culti- 
vators. 

Beedle  A  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  cul- 
tivator. 

The  Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
cultivator*. 

The  Long  A  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  cultivators. 

D.  C.  A  H.  C.  Heed  $  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  cultivators. 

Kimberlin  Mfg.  Co ,  Indianapolis,  culti- 
vator attachments,  doubletrees,  etc. 

H.  P.  Deutscher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  culti- 
vators, etc. 

Albion  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  spring 
tooth  cultivators  with  seeding  attach- 
ments. 

O.  S.  Neisler,  Indianapolis,  cultivators 
and  attachments. 

Steel  Pulley  and  Machine  Works,  In- 
dianapolis, cultivators  and  attach- 
ments. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  display 
of  cultivators. 

J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  display  of 
cultivators. 

Davis,  Luthy  A  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  walk- 
ing, tongue  and  tongueless  cultivators. 

Jonathan  Chal/ant,  Slountsville,  culti- 
vator. • 

J.  B.  Okey,  Indianapolis,  soil  pulverizer 
and  cultivator. 

&  Allen  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  culti- 
vator and  drill. 


P.  P.  Mast  A  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
pulverizer,  walking  spring-shovel, 
riding  six-shovel  cultivator. 

John  Tarlton,  Indianapolis,  cultivators. 

Steel   Pulley  and  Machine  Works,  In- 
dianapolis, cultivators    and    attach- 
ments. 


HARROWS  AND  CORN  PLANTERS. 

Geo.  W.  Brown  A  Co.,  Galesburg,  1117, 
two-horse  corn  planter. 

Bradley,  Holton  A  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
harrows. 

Hearst,  Dennis  A  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two- 
horse  corn  planter. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Co., 
Higganum,  Conn.,  harrows,  all  kinds, 

*   and  knife  grinders. 

Davis,  Luthy  A  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  five 
harrows. 

Moline  flow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  two  har- 
rows. 

The  Oliver  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  har- 
rows. 

E.  K.  Hays,  Galva,  III,  corn  planters. 

The  Beedle  A  Kelley  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio, 
two  corn  planters 

D.  C.  A  H.  C.  Reed  A  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Kimberlin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, three  iron  duke  narrows. 

Whipple  Harrow  Co.,  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  spring-tooth  harrows. 

W.  C.  Downey  A  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
harrows. 

Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  Richmond, 
corn  planters. 

Leon  O.  Bailey,  Indianapolis,  double 
corn  planter. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  display 
of  harrows. 

Goshen  Harrow  Co.,  Goshen,  harrow  and 
seeder  combined. 

H.  P.  Deutscher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  three 
corn  planters,  corn  drill  attachment. 

J.  A.  Kern,  Quaker  Hill,  harrow. 


DRILL*,  HOES,  RAKES  AND  SHOVELS. 

Bradley,   Holton  A  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

rakes,  all  kinds. 
Havana  Press  Drill  Co.,  Havana,  ill., 

one  wheat  drill. 
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Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.,  one 
wheat  drill. 

James  Campbell,  Harrison.  Ohio,  one- 
horse  corn  drill  and  fertilizer  drill. 

King  Drill  Co.,  Logansport,  three  one- 
horse  wheat  drills. 

Hearst,  Dennis  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two- 
horse  corn  drill. 

Bickford  &  Huffman,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Farmers'  Favorite  grain  drill. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  one 
wheeled  rake 

The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  rakes. 

The  Beedle  <&  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio, 
drills  and  lister  hay  rakes. 

The  Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
grain  drills. 

The  Long  &  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  rakes. 

Albion  Mfg.  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  sulky 
hay  rake*. 

Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  Richmond, 
grain  and  corn  drills. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
two  one-horse  wheat  drills,  one  fertil- 
izer grain  drill,  one-horse  hay  rake. 


CHECK     ROWERS,     MARKERS,     SEEDERS. 

Geo.  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  111., 

check  rower. 
£.  E.  Hayes,  Qalva,  111.,  check  rowers. 
The  Beedle  &  Kelly  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio, 

check  rower. 
D.  C.  and  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  broadcast  seeders. 
H.  P.  Deutscher,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  check 

rower. 
Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  HI.,  corn 

planters,  check  rowers,  etc. 


HARVESTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Peerless  Reaper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  reapers,  mowers,  etc 

The  J  oh D8 ton  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
HI.,  twine  binders,  reapers  and  mowers. 

Buckeye  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, harvesting  machinery. 

Esterly  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, harvesting  machinery. 

J.  F.  Seiberling  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
harvesting  machinery. 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  reapers  and  mowers. 


Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
lawn  mowers. 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
harvesting  machinerv. 

Wm.  Deering  &  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L,  har- 
vesting machinery. 

McCormick  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
harvesting  machinery. 

D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  0hicagof  I1L, 
reapers,  mowers  and  binders. 

Geo.  frier,  Indianapolis,  reapers,  etc 

Whitley,  Fauler  &  Kelly,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  mowers  and  binders. 

Winchester  <&  Patridge  Mfg.  Co.,  White- 
water, Wis.,  mower. 

Rogers  Fence  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
lawn  mower  and  harness. 

Sweeney  &  Gormey,  Roachdale,  endless 
chain,  reaping  and  mowing,  and 
reaping  sickle,  Edwards'  center  draft 
mower. 

John  P.  Manny  Mower  Co.,  Rockford, 
HI.,  mower. 

Birdsall  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  one 
clover  huller. 


HORSE  HAY  RAKES— SULKY. 

John  Dodds,  Dayton,  O.,  three-horse  hay 
rakes. 

Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  one- 
horse  hay  rake. 


TEDDERS. 


The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  tedders. 
Sterling  Mfg  Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  tedders. 


STACKERS  AND  HAY  ELEVATORS. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  mounted 

stacker. 
Springfield   Engine  and  Thresher  Co., 

Springfield,  O.,  two  springing  stackers. 
Reeves  &   Co.,  Columbus,  two    straw 

stackers. 
Eagle    Machine   Works,  Indianapolis, 

Eagle  Machine  Works  stacker. 


FANNING  MILLS. 

Oates  &  Barcley,  Carlos  City,  Indiana 
wheat  screen. 
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CORN  SHBLLERS. 

Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  O ,  two 

corn  she  Here. 
McLaughlin,  Sheldon  &  Co ,  Owatonna, 

Minn.,  corn  sheller. 
A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

two  corn  mills. 
The  Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  corn 

sheller. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  two- 

nole  corn  sheller. 


THRESHERS. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  threshing 
machine. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  threshing  machine. 

Rassel  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  two  thresh- 
ing machines. 

A.  M.  Stevens  &  Son,  Anburn,  N.  Y., 
two  threshing  machines. 

Advance  Thresher  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
two  threshing  machines. 

Eagle  Machine  Works,  Indianapolis, 
threshing  machine. 

James  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  two  sep- 
arators. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  one  thresh- 
ing machine. 


FEED  MILLS,  CRUSHERS,  STRAW  CUTTERS 
AND  STEAMERS. 

Stover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport,  111., 

feed  mills  and  horse  power. 
McLaughlin,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Owatonna, 

feed  mill  and  horse  power. 
Waldron  &  Sprout,  Muncie,  Pa.,  feed 

mill  and  crusher  combined. 
E.  A.  Porter  &  Bros.,  Bowling  Green, 

Ky.,  corn  crusher  and  horse  power. 
Storer    Manufacturing    Co.,    Freeportf 

111.,  ideal  feed   mills,  corn  and  cob 

crusher. 
J.  8.  Gallup,  Kendal  ville,  feed  mill. 
N.  P.  Bowsner,  South  Bend,  feed  mills. 
Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

fin  cutter,  knee  cutter,  etc. 
Eagle  Machine  Co.,   Lancaster,  Ohiof 

three  cutting  boxes. 
McLaughlin,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Owatonna, 

Minn.,  catting  box. 
The  Long  and  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton, 

Ohio,  cutting  boxes. 


Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co ,  Indian- 
apolis, feed  cutters. 

Hocking  Valley  Manufacturing  Co.» 
feed  cutters  and  shellers. 

J.  &  G.  Boswell,  Indianapolis,  corn  cut- 
ter. 

HAY   PRESSES. 

Famous  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, Champion  bar  press. 

Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  hay  press. 

Johnson  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  hay 
presses. 

FENCES  AND  FENCE  MACHINES. 

John  Dickinson,  Vevay,  Ind.,  combina- 
tion fence. 

Henry  Kelch,  Versailles,  Ohio,  fence 
loom. 

Eesling  Bros.,  Onward,  wire  and  picket 
fence  machine. 

Eiles  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  iron  fence  and 
wire  fencing. 

Empire  Fence  Co.,  Richmond,  portable 
fence  loom. 

A.  D.  Reeves  &  Bro.,  Richmond,  porta- 
ble fence  loom. 

M.  C.  Henley,  Richmond,  Monarch  fence 
machine. 

Maast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  0.,  iron 
fencing. 

John  J.  Gartshore,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
wire  fence  and  stretcher. 

Rogers  Fence  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  fence. 

Excelsior  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Peru,  Ex- 
celsior fence  machine. 

F.  M.  Love,  Shelbyville,  fence  machine. 

Vandegrift  &  Mable,  Shelbyville,  por- 
table fence  machine. 

J.  B.  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  iron  fence. 

Dr.  A.  Eckert,  Trenton,  O.,  gate  closer 
and  door  fastener. 

Kelley  &  Hollenbeck,  Kingston,  Hoosier 
wire  fence. 


WIND  ENGINES. 

Maast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  wind 
engines. 

Standard  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Standard  wind  engine. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Marvel  wind  engine. 

Storer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport,  111., 
Ideal  wind  engine. 
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AUTOMATIC  GATES. 

M.  A.  Shepard,  Lebanon,  111.,  pendulum 
gate. 

T.  R.  Cook,  Indianapolis,  automatic 
gate. 

J.  D.  Fox,  Cyclone,  automatic  gate. 

M.  A.  Streeter,  Lafayette,  automatic  gate. 

D.  L.  L.  Yost,  Indianapolis,  Bassnett 
suspension  farm  yard  gate. 

Star  Gate  Co.,  Abingdon,  111.,  Star  au- 
tomatic gate. 


CORNSTALK  CUTTERS. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  cornstalk 
cutter. 

Rockwood,  Newcomb  <&  Co.,  corn  har- 
vester. 

CIDER   MILLS. 

Superior  Drill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  cider 

mill. 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  two 

cider  mills. 


FARM  WAGONS  AND  ATTACHMENTS. 

Austin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfgv  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich,  four  farm  wagons. 

T.  R.  Cook,  Indianapolis,  Lindsley's 
wagon  jack. 

Tennessee  Wagon  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
six  wagons. 

Davis,  Louthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two 
wagons  and  harness. 

Weber  Wagon  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  two 
farm  wagons. 

Samuel  Henley,  Rochester,  one  two- 
horse  wagon. 

J.  H.  Waldron,  Urbana,  Ohio,  auto- 
matic wagon  brake. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  wagon 
body  lifter. 

Moline  Wagon  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  six 
farm  wagons. 

ROAD-MAKING   MACHINES. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennet 
Square,  Pa.,  five  road  machines  and 
excavator,  three  styles  of  dump  scoop. 

Peter  Raab,  Indianapolis,  road  ma- 
chine. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth,  111.,  display 
of  scrapers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

American    Paper  Pulley  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, paper  pulleys  and  clutch  pul- 
leys. 
Springfield  Engine  and  Thresher  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio,  water  tanks   and 

other  fixtures. 
Huntington  &  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  seeds, 

tools,  etc 
Wm.  Heap,    Muskegon,    Mich.,   earth 

closets,  piano  stools,  cinder  sifter,  etc 
Lightning  Conductor  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

lightning  conductors,  etc. 
Bishop    &    Huntington,    Indianapolis, 

bottled  pickles,  etc. 
Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  clover 

huller. 
James  M.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  clover 

huller  and  separator. 
ChanHlee,  Indianapolis,  Florida 

exhibits. 
A.  W.  Morgan  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  well 

auger. 
Noel  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  rock  salt  and 

poultry  supplies. 
JefFers  Paint  Co.,  Indianapolis,  paints, 

etc 
Brooks  Oil  Co.,  Indianapolis,  machine 

oil. 
Union  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  novelties, 
Mayer  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  bottled 

goods. 
Bryant's  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 

fancy  penmanship. 
J.  A.  Everett  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  seeds. 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis^ 

lister. 
L.  D.  Railsback,  Indianapolis,  electrical 

druggist  alarm. 
J.  L.  Mattingley,  Corydon,  Champion 

evaporator  for  sorghum  and  maple. 
Chas.  F.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  exhibit 

of  household  furnishing  goods,  etc. 
The  Louis  Burgheim  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

flat  and  hollow  silverware. 
The  Waterbury  Watch  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wa- 

terbury  watches. 
Kaiser  &  Pfleger,  Indianapolis,  eight 

New  Home  sewing  machines. 
W.  M.  Gentle,  Southport,  two  pictures. 
Kate  Kennedy,  Crawfordsville,  two  pic- 
tures. 
John  Black,  Indianapolis,  art  stained 

glass. 
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Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools,  Indian  spo- 
il*, modeling  in  clay  by  children  of 
public  schools,  and  drawing  by  high 
school  pupils. 

Adams  Mfg.  Co ,  exhibit  house  furnish- 
ing goods. 

W.  F.  Staples,  Indianapolis,  specimens 
of  photography. 

L.  W.  George,  Indianapolis,  minerals 
and  curiosities. 

£.  L  Shanneberger,  Indianapolis,  col- 
lection of  butterflies. 

Mis*  Dell  Morgan,  pictures,  art  work, 
etc 

8u  John's  Academy,  pictures,  etc. 

Wright  &  Parker,  Indianapolis,  house 
furnishing  goods. 

C.  C  Koerner,  Indianapolis,  pen  draw- 
ings, etc. 

Perrv  Hay,  Iryington,  collection  of 
minerals. 

Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis, house  furnishing  goods. 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Domes- 
tic sewing  machines  and  display  of 
art  needlework. 

Mrs.  Amos  Oberly,  Rice's  international 
graded  science  of  music. 

A.  Lewis,  Indianapolis,  optical  goods. 

Heriden  Medicine  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
medicines. 

John  Becker,  Indianapolis,  chemical 
engine,  gas  burner,  etc. 

M.  A.  Avers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Standard 
sewing  machines. 

J.  L.  Burton,  Indianapolis,  Bell  truss. 

Carson  &  Munro,  Indianapolis,  Tilt 
trusses. 

H.  T.  Conde,  Indianapolis,  nine  cali- 
graphs. 

James  B.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  one  or- 
gan. 

Bryant  &  Dierdorf,  Indianapolis,  pianos 
and  organs. 

H.  F.  Solliday  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  milk 
shake. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Herron,  Indianapolis,  dental 
appliances. 

G*o.  C.  Pearson,  Indianapolis,  musical 
instruments. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
musical  instruments. 

White  Sewinp  Machine,  Indianapolis, 
display  sewing  machine  work. 

Flanner  &  Buchanan,  Indianapolis, 
funeral  design  of  immortels,  plat  of 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 


A.  P.  Garrison,  Indianapolis,  photograph 
enlarging. 

Chas.  Mayer  &  Co,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  fancy  goods. 

T.  J.  Trusler  <&  Son,  Indianapolis,  toilet 
display. 

Indianapolis  Business  University,  book- 
keeping, etc. 

The  Art  Store,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
etchings,  photographs,  etc. 

Hibbard  Rheumatic  Syrup,  Indianap- 
olis, medicines. 

Fuschia  Bud  Co.,  Indianapolis,  medi- 
cines. 

Gilt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  medicines. 

Ford  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  display  paper 
boxes. 


CARRIAGES   AND    BUGGIES — ALL   KINDS. 

Connersville  Buggy  Co..  Connersville, 
buggies  and  buckboards. 

Spiral  Spring  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  carriages. 

Bradley,  Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
carriages,  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons, 
etc 

V.  M.  Backus  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages, phaetons,  buggies. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co,  Columbus,  O., 
buggies,  surreys,  phaetons. 

Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  two  buggies,  three  cutters,  two 
carts. 

Davis,  Luthy  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  two- 
wheel  carts,  sleigh.Davis  road  cart. 

Abbott  Buggy  Co ,  Chicago.,  111.,  one 
buggy,  two  steel  gear  buggies,  one 
cart 

Bernd  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  carriages  and 
spring  wagons. 

Irwin,  Kobbins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages. 

Troy  Buggy  Works,  Troy,  O,  four  car- 
riages. 

The  Whitney  Wagon  Works,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  one  N.  Y.  surrey,  one  phaeton, 
two  buggies,  one  cutter. 

The  C.  M.  Black  Manufacturing  Co., 
Indianapolis,  carriages,  buggies,  etc 

G.  W.  Lutz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  car- 
riages, buggies,  phaetons,  etc 

Kaufiman  Buggy  Co.,  Miamsburg,  O., 
carriages  and  buggies. 

L.  &  M.  Wood  hull,  Dayton,  O.,  six  bug- 
gies. 
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The  Flint  Road  Cart  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 
two  road  carts. 

Staltz  &  Walker,  Goshen,  carriages. 
'  J.  H.  Bohmie,  Indianapolis,  baggy  and 
surrey. 

Charles  E.  Kregelo,  Indianapolis,  fun- 
eral cars,  coffins,  etc. 

Oxford  Baggy  Co.,  Oxford,  O.,  baggies 
and  baggy  seats. 

BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 

James  6.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ameri- 
can bicycle. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  bi- 
cycles. 

FURNITURE   AND   UPHOLSTERY. 

Spiegel  &  Thorns,  Indianapolis,  dis- 
play of  furniture. 

W.  L.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  display  of 
furniture. 

CARPETS,  BUGS,  ETC. 

Albert  Gall,  Indianapolis,  draperies, 
carpets,  rugs  and  wall  paper. 

Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  rags  and 
miscellaneous  goods. 


CLOTHING,    ETC. 

When    Clothing   Store,    Indianapolis, 

display  clothing. 
Model  Clothing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  dis- 


play of  clothing, 
[ahn    &   Co.,    In 
clothing. 


Kahn    &   Co.,    Indianapolis,    display 


H.    S.    Tucker,    Indianapolis,   display 
gloves. 


NEWSPAPER  STANDS. 

Indianapolis  Journal  Co ,  Indianapolis, 

Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Democrat,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Morning  Post,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Live  Stock  Journal,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  American  Breeder,  Dekalb,  111. 

Cincinnati  Commercial-Gazette,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 
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EXHIBITS  ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR, 


8N  WHICH  N8  PREjaiUJttg  WERE  0PPERED. 


The  Indianapolis  Business  University,  When  Block,  made  a  fine  educational  dis- 
play in  specimens  of  penmanship,  drawings,  and  book-work,  including  a  set  of 
bank  books,  as  they  are  kept  in  their  actual  business  department.  It  is  the  design 
of  this  institution  to  qualify  its  students  for  practical  business,  and  in  addition  to 
a  comprehensive  commercial  course,  it  offers  an  excellent  short-hand  and  type- 
writing school. 

Charles  Mayer  <fc  Co.,  Indianapolis,  made  a  large  and  beautiful  display  of  toys, 
dolls,  fans,  musical  instruments,  brass  and  bronze  goods. 

NicJcum,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  numerous  ornamental  designs  for  wedding  and 
christening  cakes,  showing  icing  models  and  figures  of  all  kinds. 

Tuckers9  Glove  Store,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  line  of  ladies1  and  gentle- 
men's gloves  for  all  occasions  and  all  seasons. 

The  When  Clothing  Store,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  variety  of  clothing  and 
furnishings  for  gentlemen,  boys  and  children,  also  a  fine  line  of  hats,  including  the 
celebrated  Schindler  hat  This  display  was  notable  for  the  general  excellence  of 
the  tailor-made  garments  for  gentlemen  and  boys,  for  the  elegance  of  the  robes  de 
chambre,  smoking  jackets  and  caps  and  neckwear,  and  for  the  artistic  arrangement 
and  decorations. 

Bertcrman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  grasses  and  ever- 
lastings, native  and  imported,  which  were  tastefully  arranged  in  boquets,  baskets 
and  ornamental  designs. 
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The  Model  Clothing  Store,  Indianapolis,  departed  from  the  usual  manner  of  mak- 
ing exhibits  by  filling  its  space  with  a  strikingly  natural  representation  of  a 
Southern  home  and  cotton  plantation.  On  the  piazza  and  in  the  doors  of  the  resi- 
dence were  the  cotton  planter  and  other  figures  in  wax,  appropriately  dressed, 
while  the  grounds  about  the  house  were  thick  with  cotton  plants  which  several 
negro  boys  picked  from  day  to  day  and  loaded  upon  a  patient  but  perplexed  little 
donkey.  It  was  a  live  picture,  cleverly  done,  and  attracted  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Model. 

The  Eclipse  Installment  Co.,  Indianapolis,  made  a  creditable  display  of  clocks, 
wringers,  pictures,  rugs  and  other  household  specialties,  with  the  Raymond  Baby 
Jumper  as  the  leading  attraction.  This  invention  consists  of  a  cushioned  arm 
chair  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  large  coil  spring.  Two  silver  plated  bars 
extend  along  the  sides  of  the  chair  and  unite  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  back 
of  the  chair,  from  which  a  bar  ascends  to  the  wire  coil  and  is  fastened.  The  chair 
is  thus  held  firm  and  level,  while  a  strap  and  buckle  holds  the  child  safely  in  the 
chair.  There  is  an  attachment  for  young  babies  to  lie  or  sleep  in,  which  can  be 
readily  adjusted  to  the  machine. 

W.  W.  Barnun,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  the  automatic  folding  moequito  can- 
opy, patented  and  manufactured  by  himself.  This  invention  is  a  simple,  rectangu- 
lar frame,  supported  above  the  bed  by  means  of  two  slotted  standards  and  two 
arms  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  bed  rail.  It  is  adjustable  to  any  bedstead,  cra- 
dle, crib,  cot  or  hammock,  and  can  be  put  in  place  and  removed  without  injury 
to  the  finest  furniture.  It  surpasses  all  similar  contrivances,  it  is  claimed,  in  du- 
rability and  convenience.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order,  can  be  placed  any  height 
above  the  bed,  and  can  be  moved  with  it  to  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  supported 
nearly  on  a  balance,  and  can  be  changed  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position, 
or  vice  versa,  in  an  instant.  The  netting  is  easily  adjusted  or  removed  for  washing, 
and  the  frame  folds  compactly  when  removed  from  the  bedstead. 

Charles  H.  Krause,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  an  useful  article  of  his  own  inven- 
tion which  combines  a  center  table,  a  flower  stand  and  a  Christmas  tree  holder. 
It  can  be  easily  changed  from  one  form  to  another  by  adjusting  the  thumb  nuts 
underneath.  It  will  firmly  hold  any  tree  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose  makes  a  handsome  flower  stand  or  center 
table,  with  shelves  below  for  flower  pots  or  bric-a-brac. 

The  Magic  Needle  Threader,  exhibited  by  E.  D.  Preston,  St.  Louis,  consists  of  a 
sirildl  steel  hook  inclosed  in  an  open  sheathe  which  enters  th"  eye  of  the  needle  and 
catches  the  thread.  It  is  applicable  to  both  hand  and  machine  sewing,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  25  blind  asylums. 

W.  H.  Roekel,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  made  an  exhibit  of  furniture  constructed  from 
common  cattle  horns,  highly  polished  and  securely  jointed.  The  articles  included 
a  sofa,  arm  chair,  center  table,  hat  rack,  umbrella  stand  and  hat  rack  combined, 
and  picture  frames.  It  is  claimed  that  this  furniture  is  very  strong,  and  the  dis- 
play attracted  much  attention. 
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The  New  York  Steam  Dental  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  variety  of  fine  dental 
work,  and  a  full  stock  of  dental  goods,  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  experience. 

C.  H.  Lathrop,  the  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  manufacturing 
house  in  Erie,  Pa.,  made  an  exhibit  of  a  variety  of  clocks,  albums,  family  bibles, 
carpet  sweepers,  bed  spreads,  lace  curtains,  Smyrna  rugs,  and  "  Mrs.  Balls'  combi- 
nation work  baskets.1'    T^is  house  sells  almost  exclusively  on  the  installment  plan. 

Spiegel,  Thorns  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  made  an  attractive  exhibit  by  gracefully 
grouping  some  of  the  latest  novelties  in  styles  of  furniture  for  the  parlor,  hall, 
dining-room  or  bed-room,  upon  a  neatly  carpeted  space.  The  articles  shown  in- 
cluded in  polished  brass  a  folding  bedstead  and  easels,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of 
woods,  hat  racks,  ladies'  desks,  and  fancy  chairs  and  tables.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  articles  represented  the  firm's  own  manufacture. 

The  American  Paper  Box  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  variety  of  fancy  boxes, 
illustrating  the  ability  of  the  firm  to  make  anything  to  order  in  the  paper  box  line. 

The  Art  Room,  Indianapolu,  made  a  handsome  exhibit  of  photographs  of  works 
•of  art,  statuary,  paintings,  portraits  of  eminent  men  and  women,  etc.,  together  with 
etchings  representing  a  high  order  of  merit 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine,  Kaiser  &  Pfieger,  Agents,  Indianapolis,  One  import- 
ant point  of  superiority  claimed  for  this  machine,  is,  that  with  the  exception  of 
etching,  for  which  a  special  presser  foot  is  required,  it  executes  every  variety  of 
-  embroidery,  arasene,  kensington,  tinsel,  etc.,  without  attachments  and  without 
change  of  stitch  and  tension.  The  embroidery  thread  is  placed  in  the  shuttle, 
which  has  a  spring  tension  and  only  one  hole  to  thread  through.  Other  advantages 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  machine,  the  double  feed,  the  automatic  bobbin  winder, 
and  the  ability  to  catch  the  stitch  and  sew  perfectly  without  a  presser  foot,  which 
permits  of  easy  management  of  the  work. 

The  Standard  Sewing  Machine.  This  diners  from  other  machines  in  that  it  has 
a  rotary  shuttle,  which  is  wheel-shaped  and  revolves  upon  its  own  center.  The 
continuous  forward  motion  of  the  shuttle,  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  dis- 
penses with  the  degree  of  function  and  strain  which  in  the  ordinary  shuttle  are 
caused  by  it  starting  and  stopping  twice  at  every  stitch.  This  gain,  it  is  claimed, 
-enables  the  Standard  to  make  one  hundred  stitches  to  sixty-five  on  the  ordinary 
sliding  shuttle,  to  the  same  number  of  revolutions  of  the  treadle,  consequently  the 
effort  required  to  operate  >he  machine  is  reduced  one-half.  Other  advantages 
claimed  are  that  the  rotary  shuttle  makes  the  highest  speed,  reaching  3  600  stitches 
per  minute,  fomething  that  has  never  been  accomplished  on  any  other  lock-stitch 
machine;  that  the  machine  is  self-threading  throughout,  except  the  needle;  that 
no  change  of  tension  is  required  for  different  lengths  of  stitch  or  different  thick- 
nesses of  goods ;  that  the  bobbins  can  be  changed  or  removed  without  disturbing 
the  work ;  that  finer  needles  can  be  used,  so  fine  that  the  perforations  in  leather  are 
filled  entirely  by  the  thread  and  do  not  show  through,  and  that  all  the  wearing 
parts  are  independent  and  can  be  replaced.  Two  attachments  are  needed  for  em- 
broidery, one  for  etching  and  one  for  all  other  forms  of  work,  the  embroidery  being 
done  on  the  upper  side  of  the  material. 
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The  White  Sewing  Machine.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  machine 
are  great  durability ;  a  simple  shuttle ;  an  automatic  bobbin  winder ;  double  feed ;  a 
convenient  belt-shifting  device;  a  tension  releaser  which  permits  the  work  to  be 
withdrawn  without  pulling  down  the  slack  thread,  and  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
work.  Two  attachments  for  embroidery  are  used,  by  which  every  kind  of  hand 
work  that  can  be  imitated  on  a  sewing  machine  can  be  successfully  executed. 

The  Domestic  Sewing  Machine,  A.  P.  Garrison,  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Unusual 
simplicity  of  construction  is  claimed  for  this  machine.  It  was  the  first  of  all  to 
reproduce  on  the  machine  the  effects  produced  by  hand  in  silk  embroidery,  and 
Mrs.  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  an  employe  of  the  company,  designed  and  executed  the 
first  pattern.  All  varieties  of  the  finest  embroidery  are  done  on  this  machine  with- 
out an  attachment  and  without  change  in  the  machine.  An  automatic  vibrating 
of  the  presser  foot  gives  the  operator  use  of  both  hands  and  facilitates  the  employ- 
ment of  all  varieties  of  embroidery  materials  on  all  sorts  of  fabrics. 

Bryant  &  Dierdorf,  Indianapolis,  made  an  attractive  display  of  pianos,  organs, 
guitars,  violins  and  musical  merchandise  of  every  description,  and  daily  gave  a 
fine  musical  entertainment  by  expert  performers.  The  list  of  instruments  shown 
by  this  firm  includes  the  celebrated  Weber  piano,  the  Kranich  &  Bach,  the  C 
Kurtzman  and  the  Opera  piano,  the  latter  being  particularly  set  forth  as  affording 
an  instrument  of  excellent  quality  at  a  medium  price.  Among  reed  organs  they 
handle  the  W.  W.  Kimball  and  A.  fi.  Chase  brands. 

0Pierson1s  Music  House,  Indianapolis,  made  a  large  exhibit  of  beautiful  pianos- 
in  rosewood,  mahogany,  English  and  American  burl  walnut  and  ebony  cases,  con- 
sisting of  the  popular  Hazel  ton  Bros.,  Kroeger  &  Sons,  Ernest  Qabler  &  Bro.,  Hal- 
let  t  &  Cumston,  F.  W.  Young,  and  Emerson  pianos,  Packard  and  Sterling  organs. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  fine  assortment  of  grand,  upright 
and  square  pianos,  in  light  wood,  mahogany,  oak  finish  and  antique  oil  cases,  in- 
cluding the  renowned  Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  the  Fischer,  the  Arlington  and 
D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  instruments.  Also,  the  Esty  and  the  Shoniger  and  Hamilton 
organs.  One  diminutive  instrument  is  termed  the  Kindergarten  organ,  and  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  meet  a  demand  for  small,  portable  organs. 

Flanner  &  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  made  a  wonderfully  attractive  exhibit  of  the 
undertaking  business  without  presenting  any  ghastly  or  gloomy  feature^.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  display  of  floral  designs  in  immortelles,  many  of  them  bearing  the 
insignia  of  the  different* secret  orders,  a  model  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  viewed 
from  the  southeast,  and  a  representation  of  the  burial  of  Cock  Robin,  cleverly  ar- 
ranged with  stuffed  birds  and  suitable  decorations  and  legends,  true  to  the  old 
nursery  rhyme. 

T.  J.  Trustier  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  fine  perfumes 
and  toilet  articles.  This  firm  make  a  specialty  of  the  following  preparations  of 
their  own  manufacture — toilet  cream,  tooth  wash,  face  powder  and  cough  remedy* 
These  articles,  it  is  claimed,  are  skillfully  prepared  for  their  different  purposes 
and  are  free  from  all  injurious  substances. 
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Staples,  Photographer,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  pho- 
ogrmpht  in  different  styles  and  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Harrie  Bote,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  case  of  cabinet  photographs,  making  a 
specialty  of  groups. 

Wm.  L,  Elder,  Indianapolis,  made  a  handsome  display  by  artistically  arrang- 
ing a  parlor,  library  and  bed-room  upon  a  tastefully  carpeted  space.  The  library 
set  in  antique  oak,  and  the  bed-room  set  in  mahogany  made  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive pictures  of  elegance  and  luxury  in  the  exhibition. 

Charles  E.  Kregelo  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  line  of  undertaker's  goods, 
caskets,  etc ,  in  different  styles  and  grades. 

Albert  Gall,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  line  of  carpets,  wall  paper,  curtains, 
rugs,  table  covers,  curtain  fixtures,  trimmings  and  decorations,  according  to  the 
latest  styles  and  in  varying  grades.  While  the  display  showed  the  richest  and 
most  elegant  goods  in  stock  it  also  represented  how  the  beautiful  and  artistic  in 
house  furnishing  and  decoration  may  be  commanded  at  the  moderate  outlay 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  home. 


10— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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EEVIEW  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  STATE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIANA. 


BY  HATTIE  L.  8EWABD,  8ECRBTABY  W.  8.  F.  A. 


In  1878  the  Woman's  8tate  Fair  Association  existed  only  as  an  idea  in  the 
mind  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Adkinson,  The  first  visible  result  of  this  idea  was 
that  while  no  regular  organization  was  formed  that  year,  yet  by  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Adkinson,  Mrs.  Haggart  and  several  others  whom  they  had  enthused  with  this 
idea,  the  exhibit  of  woman's  work  at  the  State  Fair  that  year  was  nearly  quad- 
rupled, and  great  interest  and  curiosity  awakened  in  this  new  feature  of  fair  work. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  formally  acknowledged  the  help  these  women  had 
rendered  in  making  the  Fair  attractive,  and  asked  thejr  cooperation  for  the  future. 
The  President  of  the  Board  spoke  favorably  of  this  new  departure,  and  "  recom- 
mended that  the  State  Board  give  every  encouragement  in  its  power  lo  these  ladies 
who  had  come  forward  without  promise  or  hope  of  reward,  and  devoted  so  much, 
time  and  hard  work  in  order  to  make  the  annual  exhibit  more  attractive." 

Thus  encouraged,  an  organization  was  formed  in  ]  879  under  the  name  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Industry,  or  the  Woman's  Industrial  Association,  and  had  for 
its  President  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haggart,  and  Secretary  Miss  Naylor.  Mrs.  Adkinson 
also  did  not  forget  this  plant  of  her  own  setting,  but  with  the  other  ladies  watched 
and  tended  it  with  care  during  its  first  "struggle  for  existence." 

Lack  of  experience  caused  mistakes ;  limited  means  and  small  space  wherein 
to  exhibit  the  varied  work  hampered  them ;  difficulties  arose  on  every  hand,  but 
feeling  that  the  advancement  of  woman's  work  in  every  line  was  a  most  worthy 
cause  they  worked  on  with  what  success  we  all  know. 

After  the  experience  afforded  by  two  Fairs  the  Association  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  if  the  entire  control  of 
the  Woman's  Department  were  vested  in  the  Association,  and,  by  responding  to 
this  request,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana  distinguished  itself  by  be- 
ing the  first  body  of  this  kind  to  establish  a  Woman's  Department  under  the  con- 
trol of  women. 

Feeling  that  the  Association  had  thus  become  a  recognized  and  responsible 
body,  and  that  it  should  be  organized  on  a  permanent  basis,  a  meeting  was  called 
in  March,  1880,  at  which  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  taking  then  the 
name  it  now  bears,  "  The  Woman's  State  Fair  Association,  of  Indiana." 

Its  progress  from  this  date  has  been  steady.  Much  effort  has  been  expended 
to  spread  an  interest  in  this  work  throughout  the  State,  and  make  the  Association 
in  truth  what  ita  name  indicates — a  State  organization.  In  this  the  ladies  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  hopes,  as  the  storage  room  of  the  Woman's  Department  for 
the  last  few  years  has  resembled  a  Union  Depot  baggage-room,  so  heaped  and  piled 
has  it  been  with  trunks  and  boxes  from  every  part  of  the  State,  in  which  work  of 
all  kinds  has  been  sent  for  exhibition.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Association 
a  small  portion  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  main  Exposition  building  was  sufficient 
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to  hold  the  exhibit,  now  the  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, including  not  only  the  display  of  woman's  work,  but  also  some  of  the  finest 
business  exhibits  to  be  found  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Noe  has  occupied  the  chair  as  President  for  five  years,  and  under 
her  able  management  the  W.  8.  F.  A.  has  become  one  of  the  recognized  institutions 
of  the  State,  whose  object  is  the  advancement  of  women  and  women's  work.  Soci- 
eties similar  to  ours  have  been  formed  at  Bockville,  Laporte  and  Greenfield,  and 
in  many  places  where  no  organizations  exist,  women  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
their  class  of  work  at  the  fairs,  and  thus  the  good  work  moves  on. 

Mrs.  Noe,  our  President,  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  International  Association 
of  Exposition  and  Fair  Managers,  at  Chicago,  in  1886.  That  body  admitted  the 
W.  S.  F.  A.  to  honorary  membership,  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association. 
Again,  in  '87,  three  delegates,  Mrs.  Noe,  Miss  Mary  R.  Heron  and  Miss  Kate  Con- 
nelly, were  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  same  association,  at  Toronto.  At  these  meet- 
ings great  interest  was  shown  in  the  workings  of  our  Association,  and  the  delegates 
were  able  to  awaken  much  interest  in  our  line  of  work,  which  has  had  practical  re- 
sults in  many  places. 

We  have  before  us  a  future  with  broadening  lines  of  work.  Ours  is  woman's 
work  for  women,  and  the  progress  of  these  women  workers  everywhere  marks  a 
milestone  passed  in  the  world's  march  onward — it  is  one  of  the  brightest  rays  that 
shines  from  the  glorious  light  of  our  nineteenth  century. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  RLLATIONS  OF  WOMEN  TO  THE  STATE.* 


BY  MRS.  MAY  WRIGHT  SEWALL. 


In  antiquity  women  were  suffered  to  live  that  they  might  bear  children 
for  a  state  in  whose  defence  or  for  whose  aggrandizement  the  male  children, 
who  should  survive  the  perils  of  a  rudely  protected  infancy  and  of  a  hardy 
nurture,  would,  as  men,  almost  certainly  be  called  to  die.  In  such  states  women 
were  valued  and  honored  according  to  their  maternity.  To  bear  and  rear  sons  who 
should  become  warriors,  and  daughters  who  should  become  the  mothers  of  war- 
riors, was  woman's  sole  recognized  vocation.  Home  and  state  were  apparently 
'inimical  institutions ;  what  the  former  produced  the  latter  destroyed.  The  progress 
of  civilization  which  has  developed  modern  industrial  life  has  transformed  the 
relations  between  home  and  state — almost  reversed  them.  If  formerly  the  home 
existed  to  maintain  the  state,  now  it  is  equally  true  that  the  state  exists  to  protect 
the  home  and  to  serve  its  widening  interests. 

*  Prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Formerly  division  of  labor  was  based  on  sex.  At  one  time  men  fought  and 
women  drudged ;  men  followed  the  chase  and  women  carried  and  set  up  the  tents. 
At  another  time  men  built  the  houses  and  women  kept  them ;  men  raised  and 
obtained  raw  material — "  provisions  " — and  women  transformed  it  into  food.  Oc- 
cupation was  determined  by  sex ;  sex  limited  individuality ;  to  sex,  inclination, 
taste,  talent  and  necessity  were  all  subordinate.  To-day  division  of  labor  is  no 
longer  determined  by  sex ;  while  sex  is,  and  presumably  will  remain  always,  an 
important  factor  in  determining  one's  occupation,  within  sex  individuality  asserts 
itself.  The  circumstances,  abilities  and  tendencies  of  the  individual,  regardless  of 
sex  or  with  only  a  subordinate  regard  to  sex,  may  be  consulted. 
*  That  the  limits  in  which  sex  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  choice  in  theonatter 
of  occupation  are  very  narrow  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts : 

(1.)  Of  the  218  registered  occupations  in  which  the  census  of  the  United 
States  showed  women  to  be  engaged  in  1880  there  were  but  two  in  which  men  were 
not  also  engaged. 

(2.)  Of  these  218  registered  occupations  in  which  women  were  found  in  1880 
all  but  five  were  either  utterly  unknown  as  distinct  occupations  only  fifty  years 
ago  or  were  deemed  essentially  masculine. 

Much  philosophy  and  history  in  solution  may  be  found  in  the  latest  census 
reports  and  in  recent  statistical  tables. 

The  social  and  industrial  revolutions  that  society  is  experiencing  are  marked 
not  more  clearly  by  the  fact  that  women  are  working  in  so  mauy  different  occupa- 
tions than  by  the  other  fact  that  they  confess  it  and  allow  the  world  to  label  them 
as  workers.  As  in  certain  times  and  countries  the  mere  accident  of  their  sex  com- 
pelled women  to  be  drudges  and  slaves,  so  at  other  times  and  in  other  places  the 
same  accident  of  sex  has  compelled  women  to  play  the  role  of  aristocrats  in  which 
they  were  none  the  less  slaves.  In  modern  times,  and  indeed  in  very  recent  times, 
and  within  our  own  country,  a  surviving  spirit  of  chivalry  has  manifested  itself 
most  curiously.  Men  in  almost  all  occupations  and  i#  all  but  the  lowest  social 
grade  have  prided  themselves  upon  "supporting"  their  families;  upon  being  the 
"  bread  winners ; "  they  have  deemed  their  own  brown,  brawny  and  horny  hands 
witnesses  to  their  knighthood  because  thereby  the  hands  of  wives,  sisters,  daughters, 
and  remoter  female  kindred  have  been  kept  lily  white,  soft  and  shapely. 

This  false  pride  in  men  has  had  its  corresponding  false  shame  in  women ;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  this  have  marked  the  different  social  stages  in  this  peeudo  aris- 
tocracy. 

1.  There  are  the  women  who  within  their  own  homes  do  nothing  useful,  who 
boast  that  they  "  never  go  to  the  kitchen  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;"  that  they 
"  never  know  what  is  coming  on  the  table ;"  that "  sweeping  gives  me  the  aideache ;" 
that  "dusting  is  bad  for  my  lungs;"  that  "the  noise  of  the  nursery  makes  me 
nervous;"  that  "my  husband  doesn't  wish  me  to  lift  so  much  as  my  little  finger." 

2.  There  are  the  women  who  stop  at  no  work  done  within  their  homes,  and 
done  directly  for  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  for  husband  and  children,  but 
who  recoil  from  the  thought  of  working  outside  of  their  homes,  or  workng  for  pay. 
They  boast  that  their  weekly  wash  is  sprinkled  and  folded  in  the  ironing  basket 
before  their  neighbors'  is  on  the  lines ;  that  their  summer  sewing  is  all  done  before 
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the  frost  is  ©at  of  the  ground;  that  the  underclothing  of  their  children  is  all  hand 
embroidered;  that  their  jellies,  pickles  and  cakes  always  take  first  premiums  at 
the  fairs;  hut  while  thus  boasting  of  the  fruits  of  their  activity,  they  regard 
"  working  women  "  as  objects  set  apart;  as  exiles,  for  whom  society  has  no  place. 

3.  There  are  the  women  whom  necessity  forces  to  work  for  pay,  but  who  are 
loath  to  acknowledge  it.  This  class  really  includes  two  divisions;  those  women 
who  feel  themselves  really  degraded  by  doing  paid  labor,  and  the  larger  number 
who  have  outgrown  this  false  sensitiveness  on  their  own  account,  but  who  conceal 
or  gloze  the  fact  of  their  working  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of 
their  friends;  since*  many  people  still  consider  it  a  wound  inflicted  upon  a  hus- 
band's or  a  father's  dignity  if  a  wife  or  daughter  engage  in  any  work  for  pay.  It 
is  the  final  acknowledgement  of  his  inability  to  "  support  them.11  If  to  be  unable 
"to  support"  a  number  of  female  dependents  is  humiliating,  to  have  it  known 
that  he  is  unable  is,  to  the  average  man,  to  be  abased  indeed.  This  third  class  of 
women  includes  those  who,  for  instance,  take  boarders,  not  for  the  handy  money 
they  can  thus  come  by,  but  "just  to  accommodate,"  or  '•  jnst  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany ;"  those  needle  women  who  make  a  point  of  saying  to  employers,  "  I  don't 
sew  for  people  generally,  but  I  can't  very  well  refuse  you ;"  the  women  who  gather 
in  classes  of  pupils  in  music,  dancing,  china  painting,  wax  flowers,  hair-work,  em- 
broidery, not  because  they  hold  tuition  fees  in  any  special  esteem,  but  because  they 
are  so  devoted  to  some  one  of  these  fine  arts  that  they  "  can  be  happy  only  while 
imparting  instruction  in  it."  This  class  includes  the  decayed  gentlewomen  who 
take  classes  in  literature  and  history  for  "  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  improve 
their  own  minds,'7  and  also  the  teachers  who  explain  their  teaching  by  saying  they 
are  so  active  that  they  must  do  something  "  to  pass  away  the  time." 

The  members  of  the  first  of  the  above  described  classes  are  pitied,  ridiculed  or 
envied,  according  to  the  intellectual  caliber,  the  circumstances  and  the  temper  of 
the  observer.  The  second  class  curiously  illustrate  the  capacity  of  well-intentioned 
people  to  magnify  the  distinctions  between  "  tweed le-dum  "  and  "  tweedle-dee,"  and 
offer  as  fine  examples  of  complacent  inconsistency  as  can  be  found. 

The  conscious  and  unconscious  hypocrisy  of  the  third  class  is  benumbing  and 
debasing,  and  its  members  are  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  the  victims  to  this  false 
conception  of  chivalry,  this  false  basis  of  caste,  this  untenable  claim  to  social  posi- 
tion, which  first  produced  man's  monopoly  of  paid  and  paying  occupations  and 
then  revolted  from  this  monopoly. 

The  monopoly  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  now  denied  by  a  minority  of  men ; 
•till,  there  is  enough  of  false  pride  and  of  false  shame  to  hinder  very  materially 
the  most  honest  and  intelligent  efforts  of  statisticians  to  ascertain  the  facts  necessary 
to  an  accurate  statement  of  the  industrial  position  and  value  of  women  in  the  State. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1880  registers  14,744,942  male  laborers,  under  264 
'different  occupations;  while  it  registers  2,647,157  female  workers,  under  218  dif- 
ferent occupations.  The  same  census  accredits  the  State  of  Indiana  with  583,658 
male  laborers,  under  249  different  occupations,  and  with  51,422  female  laborers, 
under  136  different  occupations.  The  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  are  about  equal,  as  are  also  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  in  Indiana ;  hence, 
if  one  is  to  consider  that  the  census  tells  the  whole  industrial  story  of  the  country 
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and  of  this  State,  one  must  infer  that  six-sevenths  of  the  women  in  the  whole- 
country,  and  eleven- twelfths  of  the  women  in  Indiana,  are  idle — unemployed.  How- 
ever, no  one  expects  to  read  the  whole  industrial  story  of  which  women  are  the- 
heroines,  in  the  census.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  is  very  remarkable,  and  affords 
ample  ground  for  inference. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  reports  of  1870  and  1880  shows  that  in  the  decade 
closing  with  the  latter  date  the  number  of  registered  workers  among  women  in- 
creased by  65  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the  same  time  the  number  of  occupations  open 
to  women  increased  by  92  per  cent.  That  the  increase  in  both  of  these  particulars 
has  been  more  rapid  in  the  last  eight  years  than  in  the.  preceding  ten  years- 
can  not  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  observer  of  current  life.  In  the  daily  press, 
in  advertising  media  of  all  reputable  kinds,  in  shops,  stores,  offices,  factories  and 
fields,  in  streets  and  public  conveyances,  in  directories,  the  wayfarer  may  read  the 
proofs  of  women's  increasing  industrial  freedom,  and  of  the  increasing  numbers  in* 
which  women  are  availing  themselves  of  it 

Though  numbers  are  very  impressive  they  exert  little  effect  upon  the  ordi- 
nary imagination.  However,  one  must  feel  the  significance  of  the  following  fig- 
ures: In  Indiana  there  were  in  1880, 1,626  women  engaged  in  agriculture,  37,225- 
women  engaged  in  personal  service,  1,140  women  engaged  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, 11,431  women  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

That  the  census  of  1 890  will  show  these  figures  increased  by  at  least  75  per 
cent,  can  not  be  doubted.  Yet  Indiana  is  a  relatively  new  State ;  it  is  still  sparsely 
settled ;  its  resources  are  but  partially  developed ;  its  social  customs  are  mobile. 
Therefore  growth  may  be  anticipated  with  confidence,  and  whatever  is  tabulated 
now  is  the  statement  of  a  condition  already  past,  and  certainly  understates  the 
present  condition. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  the  women  of  our  State  who  were  registered 
among  the  workers  in  1880,  13,057  were  engaged  in  so-called  productive  labor. 
Productive  labor  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem ;  the  reverence  with  which 
the  term  is  spoken  misleads  simple-minded  people,  and  they  feel,  as  one  innocently 
and  eloquently  declared,  that  "  Nature  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  whatever  else 
women  may  become  they  will  never  be  producers ;  in  the  field  of  productive  labor 
the  sway  of  man  is  absolute."  What  is  productive  labor?  Labor  that  adds  some- 
thing to  existing  values;  labor  that  transforms  raw  material  into  practicably- 
usable  forms.  The  labor  that  raises  a  field  of  wheat  from  a  few  bushels  of  seed  is 
in  all  of  its  stages  productive ;  the  labor  that  is  given  to  the  wheat  field  in  trans- 
forming it  from  a  golden  billowy  sea  into  flour  ready  for  sale  is  also  in  all  of  its 
stages  productive,  since  the  wheat  in  each  of  its  successive  conditions  is  more  valu- 
able than  in  the  preceding. 

One  need  not  tediously  multiply  illustrations  to  show  that  of  the  many  mil* 
lions  of  women  in  the  country  and  thousands  in  this  State,  not  registered  at  all  in 
the  census  tables  of  industries,  a  vast  majority  are  engaged  in  productive  labor. 
The  housewife  who  makes  clothing  out  of  cloth,  garments  out  of  goods  in  the  piece, 
bread  out  of  flour,  soups  out  of  flesh,  and,  in  general,  food  out  of  provisions,  is  en- 
gaged in  productive  labor.  Productive  labor  in  general  is  that  which  requires  and 
expresses  skill,  care  and  patience  rather  than  cunning  and  shrewdness.    Physical 
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strength  and  endurance  are  the  main  dependence  of  the  drudge,  shrewdness  of  the 
speculator,  skill  of  some  kind  and  to  some  degree  of  the  productive  laborer  in  any 
field.  A  consideration  of  these  qualities  shows  that  women  in  general  are  better 
adapted  to  productive  labor  than  to  speculation  or  to  drudgery.  That  housewives 
are  not  registered  with  the  industrial  classes  does  not  prove  that  they  do  not  belong 
there.  Housekeepers,  who  keep  other  people's  houses,  are  registered.  The  work  is 
not  less  in  amount  or  in  value  if  they  keep  their  own.  The  principle,  were  it  to  be 
called  a  principle,  upon  which  housewives,  mothers  of  families,  the  makers  and 
keepers  of  home  are  excluded  from  the  census  registry,  would  as  properly  exclude 
therefrom  the  farmers  who  till  their  own  land,  the  small  mechanics  who  manage 
their  own  shops. 

The  spiritual  value  of  the  home-making  and  humekeeping  work  of  women  can 
not  be  calculated  and  tabulated,  but  the  actual  material  value  of  such  work  to  the 
State  must  be  acknowledged  formally  by  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  census  tables,  be- 
fore it  will  be  acknowledged,  as  a  rule,  to  the  individuals  who  do  it  by  those  other 
individuals  who  profit  by  it. 

Certain  gross  misapprehensions  and  misapplications  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  motto  "  noblesse  oblige  "  disturb  the  natural  course  of  woman's  development 
in  the  industrial  world  outside  of  the  home,  and  of  her  adjustment  to  its  laws. and 
demands.  One  of.  these  misleading  notions  entertained  by  many  lofty-hearted 
people  is  that  no  woman  should  do  any  work  for  pay  or  accept  any  salaried  posi- 
tion, unless  she  actually  needs  for  her  immediate  support  the  money  thus  earned, 
the  theory  being  that  she  will  thereby  deprive  some  needy  Bister  of  the  opportunity 
to  work.  This  is  utterly  fallacious,  and  its  universal  application  would  commit 
the  industrial  world  to  the  management  and  occupancy  of  •paupers;  and  paupers, 
as  we  all  know,  are  usually  very  incompetent  laborers.  I  suppose  no  woman  with 
a  good  home  and  an  able  father  or  husband  living  has  ever  yet  entered  upon  any 
occupation  which  could  yield  an  income  that  she  has  not  been  reproached  for  thus 
"  robbing  some  other  woman  of  a  means  of  support.'1  The  highest  need  of  any 
individual  is  to  express  himself  through  some  activity ;  if  the  activity,  instead  of 
being  fruitful  and  profitable,  be  barren  of  useful  results,  the  reaction  from  it  is  de- 
pressing and  narrowing.  Of  all  the  many  causes  which  have  combined  to  enfeeble 
the  bodies  of  women,  to  cramp  their  souls  and  paralyze  their  intellects,  no  other 
has  been  more  efficient  than  the  idle  industries  which  fashion  has  dictated  to 
women  in  easy  circumstances  for  their  occupations.  Another  false  notion  of  those 
who  believe  that  " noblesse  oblige"  commands  women  in  easy  circumstances  to  ab- 
stain from  paid  labor  is,  that  in  the  world  there  is  only  a  certain  fixed  amount  of 
work  to  be  done ;  that  the  doing  will  occupy  but  a  certain  limited  number  of  work- 
ers; that,  therefore,  one  not  necessity-driven,  who  enters  the  lists  of  workers, 
usurps  a  place  justly  belonging  lo  another.  As  a  fact,  the  more  work  there  is 
done,  the  more  there  is  to  do ;  every  earnest  worker  instead  of  usurping  a  place 
creates  a  place.  Generally  speaking,  only  the  lowest,  coarsest  work  is  done  by 
those  who  are  pressed  by  the  sorest  need ;  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this 
law,  but  it  is  the  law.  Women  in  easy  circumstances  can  fulfill  the  duty  implied 
in  "  noblesse  oblige"  not  through  idleness,  but  through  preparing  themselves  more 
thoroughly  than  less  fortunate  women  are  able  to  do,  and  for  higher  and  more 
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exacting  forms  of  labor.  Again,  the  noble  motto  is  misinterpreted  to  direct  women 
to  give  work  to  the  person  who  most  needs  the  pay  rather  than  to  the  one  who  can 
best  do  the  work.  The  excellence  of  the  work,  not  the  need  of  the  worker,  is  the 
determining  consideration,  and  any  attempt  to  replace  plain  sense  and  justice  by 
tawdry  sentimentality  will  in  the  end  react  against  the  interests  of  the  worker. 

A  legitimate  interpretation  of  "  noblesse  oblige  "  would  lead  women  who  feel  no 
pressing  need  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  labor  to  enter  the  lists  of  paid  laborers, 
and  thus  prove  their  sincerity  in  lauding  the  dignity  of  labor  by  setting  an  exam- 
ple to  those  who  do  need  the  pecuniary  fruits  of  industry,  but  who  are  ashamed  to 
confess  it. 

Women,  as  a  class,  will  not  cease  to  feel  themselves  a  class  in  the  industrial 
world  until  society  recognizes  that  a  delight  in  personal  independence,  a  pleasure 
in  the  sense  of  usefulness,  ambition,  love  of  gain  and  satisfaction  in  possessing 
property  are  not  merely  proper,  but  commendable  sentiments ;  not  less  proper,  not 
less  commendable  and  natural  in  women  than  in  men.  There  is  undoubtedly  an 
unconfessed  fear  that  such  sentiments  will  destroy  woman's  dependence  upon  man, 
and  that  with  the  sense  of  dependence  will  vanish  also  that  love  of  husband,  chil- 
dren and  family  life  which  directly  makes  the  home  and  indirectly  makes  the 
State. 

The  dependence  which  is  requisite  to  the  stability,  to  the  existence  of  the 
home,  is  a  sentiment  experienced  with  equal  liveliness  by  man  and  woman,  and  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  sense  of  physical  weakness,  industrial  incompetency  and 
pecuniary  dependence  with  which  it  is  often  confused  when  one  speaks  of  the 
natural  dependence  of  woman.  This  reciprocal  dependence  is  natural  to  men  and 
women,  is  universal  and  permanent,  not  to  be  diminished  by  health,  strength, 
activity,  usefulness  and  a  bank  account ;  but  if  affected  at  all  by  these  conditions, 
to  be  strengthened  by  them,  since  these  conditions  indicate  general  vigor,  and  gen- 
eral vigor  gives  tone  to  every  normal  quality.  It  is  from  this  reciprocal  dependence 
that  the  home  and  family  life  spring,  and  upon  which  they  rest,  not  upon  the  lop-sided 
dependence  which  expresses  arrogance  on  one  side  and  helplessness  on  the  other. 

The  industrial  position  of  women  has  a  significance  to  the  State  deeper  than 
any  above  indicated.  In  the  free  air  and  the  impartial  intercourse  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  under  the  stimulating  influences  of  personal  necessity,  ambition,  pride, 
competition  and  the  still  sharper  spur  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  them,  women  will  come  into  the  possession  of  their  own  industrial  pow- 
ers ;  into  a  consciousness  of  that  possession ;  into  a  calm  estimate  of  them ;  into  a 
just  pride  in  them ;  into  a  feeling  of  conscientious  responsibility  for  their  use ; 
and  then  into  a  general  habitual  use  of  them  regardless  of  personal  necessities. 
Earlier  in  this  address  it  was  admitted  that  sex  is  a  factor  in  determining  occupa- 
tion; rather  it  was  stated ;  the  word  admitted  implies  a  reluctance  which  was  not 
felt.  Sex  is  one  factor  in  determining  occupation ;  the  nurture  protection,  watch- 
fulness and  care  instinctive  in  the  mother,  have  their  functions  in  the  8tate  as  cer- 
tainly as  in  the  home,  and  when  their  success  in  the  industrial  world  shall  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  society,  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  then  women  will  be  called 
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to  serve  the  State  in  all  of  those  educational,  reformatory,  protective  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, which  are  either  the  substitute  for  or  the  extension  of  the  home,  or  which 
exist  because  in  some  lives  the  home  was  not,  or  because  it  failed  in  its  work. 

The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  industrial  position  of  women  in  the 
State  will  compel  corresponding  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  women. 

One  function  of  the  State  is  to  protect  industry  and  the  property  which  is  it* 
fruit;  industries  and  property  are  taxed  to  support  the  State  that  the  State  may  be 
equipped  properly  to  give  them  adequate  support  in  return. 

Political  equality  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  industrial  equality ;  the 
industrial  progress  made  by  women  in  the  face  of  an  industrial  inequality,  which 
is  the  corollary  of  political  subordination,  attests  an  industrial  capacity  and  a  de- 
termination which  the  State  can  not  much  longer  fail  to  recognize,  and  to  which  it 
can  not  with  dignity  refuse  the  badge  of  full  citizenship.  It  would  seem  fitting 
that  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  the  first  to  invite  women  into  its  industrial 
councils  as  the  equals  of  men,  should  be  the  first  to  recognize  their  political  equal- 
ity with  men  at  the  polls. 


SOME  VEGETABLES-THEIR  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  AND  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 


Copied  by  Permission  from  "Good  Housekeeping." 

The  common  bean  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  their  priests 
regarded  it  as  "  unclean."  The  Old  Testament  mentions  the  bean  twice,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Hebrews  knew  of  its  existence  at  least  1,000  years  B.  C.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  and  of  Italy,  in  the  age  of  bronze,  cultivated 
a  small-fruited  variety  of  this  plant.  It  wss  also  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
to  the  ancient  Latins,  and  it  grew  wild  in  northern  Africa  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
The  first  cultivation  of  the  bean  is  prehistoric.  It  was  probably  introduced  into 
Evrope,  says  De  Candolle,  by  the  Western  Aryans  (Celts  and  Slavs)  at  the  times  of 
their  earliest  migrations.  A  century  before  the  Christian  era  it  went  into  China, 
and  still  later  into  Japan,  and  only  recently  into  India.  There  were  probably  two 
places  where  it  grew  wild  before  cultivation — south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  north 
of  Africa.  The  bean  would  long  ago  have  become  extinct  had  not  man  culti- 
vated it. 

The  lentil  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  wild  state.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
ffce  East,  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  from  prehistoric 
tisae.  It  was  used  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  the  Old 
Testament  mentions  it  three  times. 

The  Lima  bean  has  been  so  called  for  a  hundred  years,  and,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, seems  to  have  first  been  known  in  South  America.  The  common  kidney  bean 
seems  to  have  first  been  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
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Cabbage  was  probably  of  European  origin,  and  was  cultivated  earlier  than  the 
Aryan  invasions.  8ince  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  almost  countless  varieties 
have  been  made  by  cultivation  in  Europe.  This  plant  is  found  wild  on  the  rocks 
by  the  sea  shore,  in  the  Isle  of  Laland  in  Denmark,  the  Island  of  Heligoland,  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Channel  Isles  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  near  Nice,  Geneva  and  Lucca. 

For  at  least  3,000  years  the  cucumber  has  been  cultivated  in  India.  De 
Candolle  prophesied  in  1855  that  it  would  be  found  growing  wild  in  the  northwest 
of  India,  and  sure  enough  it  was  so  found,  being  the  first  wild  variety  known. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  cultivated  the  cucumber,  but  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  its  presence  in  ancient  Egypt. 

The  earliest  people  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  cultivated  garlic  from  Tar- 
tary  to  Spain,  and  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
made  use  of  it.  The  only  place  where  it  has  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  with  the 
certainty  of  it  being  so,  is  in  the  desert  of  the  Kirghis  of  Sungari. 

The  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  names  of  the  onion  are  of  great  antiquity.  In 
early  times  it  occupied  a  vast  area,  from  Palestine  to  India.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  several  varieties,  and  one  variety  cultivated  in  Egypt  was  held 
to  be  so  excellent  that  it  received  divine  honors,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Romans.  The  onion  is  commonly  cultivated  in  India,  China,  and  even  in  Japan. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  nations  that  its  cultiva- 
tion began,  the  wild  plants  being  everywhere  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Wild  onions 
are  found  in  Belloochistan  and  some  other  Eastern  countries. 

Cultivated  lettuce  is  a  modification  of  a  wild  species  found  in  temperate  and 
southern  Europe,  in  the  Canary  Isles,  Maderia,  Algeria,  Abyssinia,  in  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  eastern  Asia;  and  in  the  north  of  India.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  cultivated  varieties  within  the  last  2,000  years.  Lettuce  was  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  salad,  and  it  may  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  East  at  an  earlier  time,  but,  compared  with  some  other  vegetables,  it  is  not  so 
very  ancient.    It  went  eastward  into  China  at  a  not  very  ancient  time. 

Botanical  indications  are  in  favor  of  a  Mexican  or  Texan  origin  for  the  pump- 
kin, but  the  historical  data  neither  support  nor  gainsay  this  probability. 

Parsley  is  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Turkey.  It  was  known 
to  Pliny  as  wild  medicinal  plant,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  cultivation  until  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  English  gardeners  had  the  plant  in  1548.  Cultivation  has 
developed  two  varieties  distinct  enough  to  be  called  species. 

The  garden  pea  is  not  found  wild,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  western 
Asia,  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophiastus,  by  the  Latin 
and  even  by  the  lake  dwellers  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  when  it  was  smaller  than 
it  now  is.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  its  cultivation  goes  back  to  the 
stone  age  in  Europe,  or  before  the  Aryan  invasion.  It  was  introduced  into  China 
from  western  Asia,  where  it  existed  in  a  wild  state.  The  Aryans  brought  it  with 
them  into  Europe: 

The  fondness  of  people  of  the  negro  race  in  America  for  the  watermelon  would 
seem  to  be  inherited,  for  their  ancestors  found  this  melon  growing  wild  in  tropical 
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Africa.  Livingstone  saw  districts  literally  covered  with  it,  and  savages  and  several 
kinds  of  wild  animals  eagerly  devoured  the  vegetable,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  fruit. 

It  may  he  well  to  say  here  that  the  classification  of  vegetables  in  this  article  is 
according  to  the  popular  understanding,  and  is  not  strictly  botanical. 

The  watermelon  had  great  antiquity  in  the  north  of  Africa,  including  Egypt, ' 
and  in  Spain.    Its  cultivation  early  spread  into  Asia  among  the  Hindus,  but  the 
Chinese  did  not  receive  the  plant  until  the  tenth  century  of  this  era.    This  melon 
was  indigenous  to  America. 

As  is  already  pretty  generally  known,  the  potato  is  a  native  of  America,  but 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  Virginia.  The  only  place  where  the  potato 
grows  wild,  or  was  ever  known  to  grow  wild,  is  in  Chili,  from  which  country  its 
cultivation  spread  into  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  where  it  was  found  at  the  8panish 
conquest,  1535  to  1585,  and  they  and  the  English  introduced  it  into  Europe  before 
the  latter  date.  In  some  way,  through  the  Spaniards  and  the  English,  the  tuber 
was  brought  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolina*,  where  it  was  at  once  cultivated,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  fifteen  known  species  of  the  sweet  potato  are  all  found  in  America,  and 
only  four  of  the  same  in  the  old  world.  The  cultivation  of  this  potato  (though  it 
is  not  a  potato),  has  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  times  in  America,  and  there 
are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  its  American  origin ;  but  others  argue  that  it  orig- 
inated in  Asia,  De  Candolle,  the  best  authority,  not  being  among  the  number; 
however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  he  himself  admits. 
It  is  either  necessary  to  assume  a  prehistoric  communication  of  inhabitants  between 
America  and  Asia,  or  that  the  sweet  potato  is  one  of  those  plants  indigenous  to  a 
wide  extent  of  territory  on  both  continents. 

The  radish  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
historic  times  from  China  and  Japan  to  Europe.  The  builders  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  ate  this  root.  Its  original  home  is  thought  to  be  in  Western  Asia,  from 
whence  it  spread  both  East  and  West 

The  turnip,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  were  all  developed  from  a  common  parent 
stock.  They  were  natives  of  temperate  Europe,  and  their  cultivation  was  diffused 
in  Europe  before  and  in  Asia  after  the  Aryan  invasion.  The  ancient  Hebrew  knew 
nothing  of  them. 

Spinach,  it  is  though,  is  traceable  to  the  empire  of  the  ancient  8wedes  and 
Persians.  Its  cultivation  began  in  Persia  about  the  time  of  the  Greco-Roman  civ- 
ilization, bat  it  did  not  spread  very  rapidly.  The  ancient  Hebrews  never  saw  the 
plant,  and  it  had  no  ancient  cultivation  in  India. 

The  original  home  of  the  common  cultivated  red  pepper  was  probably  Brazil, 
and  from  America  it  was  early  introduced  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  tomato,  or  love  apple,  is  of  American  origin.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  was  not  cultivated  in  Japan  100  years  ago. 
It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tomato  .first  took  place  in  Peru.  One 
variety  of  this  plant,  and  only  one,  has  been  found  growing  wild  on  the  seashore 
of  Peru,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  towards  California. 
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Of  all  the  common  garden  vegetables,  only  two  of  them,  the  potato  and  two 
kinds  of  beans,  are  certainly  known  to  have  originated  in  America.  All  the  others 
unless  the  sweet  potato  be  also  excepted,  were  introduced  from  Europe,  and  Europe 
got  much  of  them  from  the  East  The  antiquity  of  cultivation  of  most  of  these 
vegetables  is  prehistoric,  and  it  is  only  by  resort  to  philology  that  the  probable 
truth  of  their  origin  can  be  ascertained. 


ORIGIN  OF  SOME  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES— WHAT  OUR  ANCE8TOR8 
ATE  IN  THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


[Copied  by  permission  from  "  Good  Housekeeping."] 

From  pre-historic  times  the  apple,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  has  existed  in 
Europe.  It  was  indigenous  in  Europe  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  its  cultiva- 
tion began  very  early.  Wild  apples  are  now  found  throughout  Europe,  except  in 
the  extreme  north,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan  and  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
In  Germany  there  are  two  wild  varieties,  and  in  France  two  also,  but  unlike  Uk> 
German.  The  apple  tree  existed  in  Europe  before  the  Aryan  invasion,  and  the 
lake  dwellers  of  Lombardy,  Savoy  and  Switzerland  made  great  use  of  them.  The 
inhabitants  cut  them  lengthwise  and  preserved  them  dried  as  a  winter  provision, 
just  as  the  housewives  in  the  United  States  do  to-day.  A  German  investigator  has 
discovered  that  the  lake  dwellers  used  two  varieties  of  apples,  and  though  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  wild,  yet  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were 
not  Large  quantities  of  apples,  and  more  or  less  carbonized  generally,  but  some 
of  them  dried,  have  been  found  in  the  village  remains  of  the  lake  dwellers. 

In  the  woods  in  the  north  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  region  south 
of  the  Caucasus  and  in  Anatobia,  the  quince  is  found  wild.  There  is  no  Sanscrit 
or  Hebrew  name  for  it,  but  its  antiquity  in  Greece  may  be  inferred  from  the  super- 
stition mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  that  the  fruit  of  the  quince  was  a  pre- 
servative from  evil  influences,  and  from  its  entrance  into  the  marriage  ceremonies 
by  Solon.  Some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  apple  disputed  by  Hera, 
Aphrodite  and  Athene  was  a  quince.  The  quince  tree  is  figured  in  the  frescoes 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  and  it  was  certainly  known  in  Cato's  time.  It  seems  proba- 
ble to  DeCandolle  that  the  quince  was  naturalized  in  the  east  of  Europe  before  the 
epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  a  fruit  that  has  been  but  little  modified  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  as  harsh  and  acid  when  fresh  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 

Our  common  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  plants,  partly  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  the  seeds,  which  birds,  attracted  by  the  fleshy  part  in  which 
they  are  found,  carry  to  great  distances.  It  grows  wild  in  Europe  from  Lapland 
and  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  south ;  in  Madeira,  Spain, 
Sicily  and  Greece ;  in  Asia,  from  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Syria  to  Daburia,    It 
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is  wild  in  the  United  States,  in  Iceland,  in  Mexico,  and  around  Quito,  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  habitat  extends  around  the  north  pole  in  temperate  climes,  except  in 
eastern  Siberia.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  cultivate  this  berry,  and  no  one 
did  until  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  in  Europe.  The  variety  known  as 
Virginian  strawberry  is  indigenous  in  Canada  and  the  eastern  states  of  this  coun- 
try, and  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  varieties,  in  its  crosses  with  the 
Chili  berry.  The  Virginian  berry  was  introduced  into  the  English  gardens  in 
1629.  The  Chili  strawberry  was  brought  into  France  in  1715,  and  after  cultivation 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  it  spread  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  cherry  belong  to  two  species,  which  are 
found  wild.  The  species  to  which  the  white  and  black  cherries  belong  is  wild  in 
Asia,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  in  Armenia  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  in  Algeria  and  generally  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  scattering  of  this  species  must  have  taken 
place  in  pre-historic  times  through  the  agency  of  birds,  and  the  growth  of  the 
species  in  the  United  States  was  naturalized.  Cherry  stones  have  been  found  in 
the,  peat  formed  above  the  ancient  deposits  of  the  age  of  stone,  and  they  have  been 
found  in  lake  dwellings  made  since  the  stone  age. 

The  other  species  from  which  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  cherries  are  de- 
rived is  the  sour  cherry.  Its  ancient  habitation  was  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other  species.  Both 
species  present  themselves  in  Europe  as  foreign  trees,  not  completely  naturalized. 
The  sour  cherry  is  still  found  wild  in  Italy,  in  France  and  in  Dalmatia.  The  sour 
cherry  was  probably  known  and  already  becoming  naturalized  at  the  beginning  of 
Greek  civilization,  and  a  little  later  in  Italy. 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  varieties  of  cultivated  plums,  all  descended 
from  two  species,  both  found  south  of  the  Caucasus  wild,  one  in  northern  Persia 
and  the  other  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Turkey.  The 
species  cultivated  in  China  are  different  from  ours.  It  is  thought  that  the  com- 
mon plum  is  not  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  that  its  half  wild  or  half  naturalized 
state  dates  in  Europe  from  2,000  years  ago,  at  most  Prunes  and  damsons  belong 
to  this  species.  The  other  species,  the  "  foreign,"  has  greater  antiquity,  and  its 
stones  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Robenhausen.  These  ancient 
Swiss  were  not  hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  food,  for  they  ate  the  berries  of  the 
black  thorn,  which  are  now,  as  people  think,  uneatable. 

The  apricot  seems  to  have  had  a  Chinese  origin,  for  it  grew  in  China  two  or 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Perhaps  it  was  a  century  before 
our  era  when  the  apricot  was  introduced  into  Western  Asia,  from  whence  ft  spread 
to  Europe. 

The  peach  has  been  cultivated  in  China  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it 
probably  had  a  Chinese  origin,  for  it  is  spoken  of  in  that  country  two  thousand 
years  before  its  introduction  into  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  one  thousand 
years  before  its  introduction  into  the  land  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race.  The 
group  of  peaches  is  composed  of  five  species  or,  as  some  call  them,  varieties^— the 
common  peach,  the  nectarine,  which  is  known  to  be  derived,  and  three  other  species 
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cultivated  or  indigenous  in  China.  The  peach  arrived  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  almond  is  not  regarded  as  a  species  of  the  peach,  for  it 
was  a  native  of  Syria. 

The  pear  grows  wild  over  the  whole  of  temperate  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
and  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  Persia.  Its  cultivation  in  India  is  of  no  very  long 
standing.  Homer  and  Theophrastus  mention  it,  and  the  Romans  cultivated  a 
great  number  of  varieties  in  Pliny's  time.  Among  the  apples  which  the  lake 
dwellers  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  gathered,  pears  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found, 
having  an  existence  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war  or  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  wild  pear  existed  very  anciently. 

The  antiquity  and  wild  character  of  the  banana  in  Asia  are  incontestable  facts 
There  are  several ,  names  for  it  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  Greeks,  Latins  and  Arabs  early 
mentioned  it  as  an  Indian  fruit  tree.  But  the  Hebrews  and  ancient  Egyptians 
knew  nothing  of  it,  showing  that  it  was  more  likely  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. There  is  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  the  banana  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  and  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties  in  China  and  India  dates  from  a  time 
impossible  to  realize.  The  indication  is  that  this  fruit  had  a  primitive  existence 
in  Asia,  and  that  it  had  a  diffusion  contemporary  with  or  even  anterior  to  that  of 
the  human  races.  De  Can d oil e  does  not  admit  that  the  banana  existed  in  America 
before  the  Spanish  conquests,  for,  if  it  did,  it  must  have  come  by  some  unknown 
communication  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  fruit 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugese. 

The  pineapple  is  an  American  plant,  early  introduced  by  Europeans  into  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  has  been  found  wild  in  Mexico,  Panama  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America. 

The  common  red  currant  is  wild  throughout  Northern  and  Temperate  Europe, 
and  in  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamtechatka,  and  in  America  from  Canada  and  Vermont 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  its  cultivation  did  not  begin  until  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
rare  and  had  no  name  in  England  in  1597. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  it  is  found  wild  not  only  in  tem- 
perate Europe,  but  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Northern  Africa.  In  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  England  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  sweet  variety  of  the  orange  came  from  China  and  Cochin-China,  and 
spread  into  India  perhaps  toward  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  fruits  seem  mostly  to  have  had  an  European  and  Asiatic  origin,  leaving 
the  pineapple  about  the  only  one  to  have  an  American  origin.  Just  as  we  can 
trace  back  the  race  to  which  we  belong  to  a  parent  race  living  in  Asia  north  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  so  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  eat  are  generally  de- 
scended from  the  species  that  first  existed  in  Asia.  The  source  of  fruits  more  than 
of  vegetables  is  traceable  to  Europe,  and  of  berries  more  to  the  regions  in  which 
they  are  now  found. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATURAL  GAS. 


BY  PROF.   B.  T.   BROWN. 


For  the  last  few  years  an  animated  discussion  has  been  maintained  by  scien- 
tists on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  natural  gas.  This  is  not  altogether  a  specula- 
tive question,  as  it  involves  the  practical  point  of  the  constancy  And  durability  of 
the  supply  of  gas  as  a  fuel.  This  is  a  question  that  involves  the  safety  of  millions 
of  invested  capital  in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  question  on  which  sci- 
ence can  not  at  present  speak  confidently.  But  as  the  drill  is  constantly  developing 
the  subject  and  revealing  new  facts,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  give  an  answer  that 
will  at  least  reach  the  level  of  a  strong  probability.  At  present  we  can  do  no  more 
than  arrange  the  facts  already  ascertained  and  note  their  general  bearing  %on  the 
question  of  durability. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  natural  gas,  it  is  assumed  by  one  party  that  the 
gas  in  question  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  globe,  much  as  marsh  gas  is  now  formed  when  organic  matter  is  decom- 
posed under  water ;  and  that  the  gas  thus  evolved  has  been  stored  in  the  earth 
through  geological  ages,  in  its  present  form,  or  in  the  form  of  petroleum,  from 
which  the  gas  is  evolved  by  natural  distillation.  On  the  other  side  it  is  assumed 
that  water  fills  all  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  as  far  as  we  have  penetrated,  it  will 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  same  condition  obtains  below  that  point,  till  we  reach  a 
temperature  where  water  can  exist  only  as  steam,  even  at  the  high  pressure  it  must 
sustain.  This  superheated  steam  under  so  high  a  pressure  will  ultimately  find  the 
affinity  of  its  two  gases  destroyed  and  they  will  separate.  The  hydrogen,  from  its 
low  specific  gravity,  will  rise  through  porous  rocks,  and  through  vertical  fissures 
of  denser  rocks,  till  it  reaches,  somewhere,  an  impenetrable  formation  where  its 
upward  progress  is  arrested,  where  it  accumulates  till  its  pressure  becomes  so  great 
that  it  forces  its  way  through  numerous  leaks  and  escapes  unobserved.  On  this 
journey  it  comes  into  contact  with  carbon  in  various  forms  and  appropriates  a 
variable  quantity  of  that  substance,  thus  accounting  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  composition  of  natural  gas. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  these  theories,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at 

THE  COMPOSITION' AND  PROPERTIES  OF  NATURAL  GAS. 

The  body  of  natural  gas  (if  a  substance  so  volatile  can  be  said,  to  have  a  body) 
is  hydrogen,  a  permanent  gas,  and  the  lightest  known  body. 

But  a  variable  portion  of  this  gas  is  combined  with  carbon,  in  the  proportion, 
by  weight,  of  three  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  hydrogen.  This  compound  is 
a  light  carbide  of  hydrogen,  commonly  known  as  "marsh  gas."  Where 
leaves  and  other  vegetable  substances  are  being  decomposed  under  water  this 
gas  is  formed,  and  may  be  seen  escaping  in  bubbles  through  the  water.    The 
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• 
compound  may  be  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  one  part  of  acetate  of  soda 
with  two  parts  of  quicklime.  There  is  another  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
containing  double  the  amount  of  carbon  found  in  marsh  gas,  but  this  higher  car- 
bide has  not  been  found  in  natural  gas.  A  small  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  of 
natural  gas  is  combined  with  sulphur,  giving  it  the  disagreeable  odor  which  warns 
us  of  its  presence.  There  is  also  frequently  small  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  free  nitrogen,  but  these  are  not  constant  ingredients  of  natural  gas.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  these  gases  are  mixed  with  hydrogen  varies  constantly. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  inflammable  gas,  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame  and  an 
intense  heat.  A  mixture  of  it  with  common  air  is  dangerously  explosive.  Like 
other  gases  it  is  compressible  and  elastic,  its  volume  or  bulk  being  always  inverse- 
ly, and  its  elastic  force  directly,  as  the  pressure.  Under  a  high  pressure,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  confine  hydrogen.  It  will  penetrate  all  ordinary  substances  and  escape. 
Glass,  rolled  or  hammered  metals,  or  moist  clay  are  about  the  only  substances  that 
it  can  not  penetrate.  Hydrogen  has  only  one-fourteenth  the  weight  of  air,  but 
when  combined  with  carbon,  in  the  form  of  marsh  gas,  its  density  is  rapidly  in- 
creased—its weight  being  about  one-half  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  burns  with  a 
bright  yellow  flame.  The  mixture  of  marsh  gas  with  hydrogen  in  natural  gas, 
varies  in  different  wells,  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  volume. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  HYDROGEN. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  hydrogen  is  largely  used.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  all  organic  bodies  and  constitutes  one-ninth,  by  weight,  or  two-thirds 
by  volume,  of  all  the  water  of  the  globe ;  and  yet,  there  is  nowhere  a  reservoir  of 
uncombined  hydrogen  to  supply  the  constant  demands  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  the  organic  world.  But  these  demands  are  as  readily,  and  more  safely  supplied 
from  the  decomposition  of  water,  than  they  could  be  from  a  reservoir  of  free  hy- 
drogen— indeed,  such  a  reservoir  would  be  a  dangerous  magazine  anywhere  but 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of  all  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies,  was  originally  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  and 
when  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  these  bodies,  it  goes  back  to  its  original  form 
of  water. 

MARSH  GAS— HOW  18  IT  FORMED? 

The  identity  of  marsh  gas  with  the  hydro-carbon  of  natural  gas,  demands  an 
inquiry  into  the  production  of  marsh  gas  as  illustrating  the  origin  of  natural  gas. 
It  is  claimed  that  an  identity  of  product  implies  and  identity  of  origin,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  claim  we  are  free  to  allow,  but  when  it  is 
assumed  that  the  escaping  hydrogen  from  vegetable  matter  decomposing  under  water, 
is  the  hydrogen  that  took  part  in  the  decomposing  organism,  then  we  dissent,  and 
demand  the  proof.  The  great  mass  of  vegetable  matter  belongs  to  the  starch  homo- 
logue,  that  is,  to  that  class  of  substances  which  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  water.  This  embraces  starch,  sugar,  gum  and 
lignin,  or  woody  fiber.    With  these,  there  is  always  present  a  very  small  amount  of 
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albuminoid,  or  nitrogeneous  matter.  Id  the  decomposition  of  such  substances  when 
excluded  from  the  air,  the  action  begins  with  the  albuminous  matter,  which  resolves 
itself  into  ammonia,  and  remains  in  solution  in  the  water.  This  disturbs  the 
affinities  that  held  the  organism  together,  and  directly  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
unite  to  form  water,  leaving  the  carbon  to  maintain  the  form  of  the  original  struc- 
ture. But  this  carbon  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  begins  the  slow  process 
■of  oxidation,  which  is  to  transform  it  into  muck,  and  ultimately  into  vegetable 
mould.  But  being  excluded  from  the  air,  the  Only  available  source  of  oxygen  is 
the  water  which  surrounds  it.  The  hydrogen  thus  robbed,  makes  reprisal  by  seiz- 
ing a  portion  of  carbon,  and  marsh  gas  appears.  This  is  Baron  Liebig*s  theory  of 
the  formation  of  marsh  gas.  (See  Liebeg's  essay  on  Fermentation,  Decay  and 
Putrefaction — Chapter  V.) 

If  we  accept  this  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  submerged  organic  matter, 
tfcen  natural  gas,  in  its  inception,  is  really  water-gas,  and  the  two  theories  meet  at 
the  birth  of  natural  gas,  differing,  perhaps,  only  as  to  the  time  of  that  event  If 
k  be  objected  that  the  demand  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  at  ordinary  temperatures 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  decompose  water,  we  refer  the  objector  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  metals  which  will  remain  bright  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  will  rust 
rapidly  in  a  moist  atmosphere  or  in  water,  evidently  deriving  the  oxygen  from  the 
decomposition  of  water. 

On  the  plane  of  the  ancient  organisms  formed  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  land, 
and  even  below  the  oldest  organic  remains,  there  are  many  substances  now  in  com- 
bination with  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc,  that  are  slowly  exchanging  these  acid 
radicals  for  oxygen  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  thus 
liberated  taking  to  itself  a  limited  and  varying  amount  of  carbon  and  sulphur, 
answers  to  the  composition  of  natural  gas. 

If  the  globe  in  its  early  age  was  a  liquid  mass  from  fusion,  which  its  shape 
and  the  character  of  the  older  rocks  indicate,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  perfect 
oxidation  of  its  material  would  extend  far  beyond  its  surface,  and  that  in  its  depths 
much  imperfectly  oxidised  matter  must  remain  to  acquire  oxygen  from  the  decom- 
position of  water,  whether  this  matter  was  organic  or  inorganic.  The  hydrogen 
thus  liberated  would  find  its  way  through  the  older  rocks  which  abound  in  vertical 
fissures  till  they  reach  the  more  recent  rocks  which,  like  the  Hudson  River  forma- 
tion, are  laid  in  clay,  thus  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to  its  ascent  till  its  elas- 
ticity under  pressure  of  its  own  accumulation  forces  imperceptible  leakage  in  a 
thousand  directions 

But  the  question,  "  How  long  will  this  supply  last  ?"  still  confronts  us.  That 
depends  on  how  lavishly  we  waste  it  It  is  probably  accumulating  constantly,  but 
at  what  rate  gas  is  being  supplied,  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means  of  knowing.  Heavy 
drafts  made  on  small  gas  fields  will  soon  exhaust  them.  Larger  fields,  or  smaller 
drafts  will  hold  out  longer,  and  if  used  carefully,  may  never  exhaust  A  single 
well  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  has  furnished  gas  to  light  that  village  for  67  years, 
showing  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  but  if  there  had  been  fifty  wells,  would  this  have 
been  the  case? 


11— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


BY  BOBT.   B.   WARDEB,  STATS  CHEMIST  FOR  1887. 


Thirty-seven  samples  of  fertilizers,  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  were  anal- 
yzed in  1887.  The  estimated  " value  per  ton'1  is  based  upon  the  same  scale  of 
prices,  as  for  the  previous  season,  namely : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  10  cents  per  pound. 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  9  cents  per  pound. 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound. 
Ammonia,  15  cents  per  pound. 
Potash,  6  cents  per  pound. 

This  valuation  is  not  intended  to  regulate  the  market  prices  in  any  way,  bat 
merely  to  serve  as  a  convenient  basis  of  comparison  for  the  probable  commercial 
values.  The  agricultural  values  will  depend  upon  the  chemical  composition,  in 
conjunction  with  the  crops  to  be  raised  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  following  analytical  results  were  obtained  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  Assist- 
ant Chemist. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  INDIANA  PRODUCTS  AND  PROGRESS  * 

Coal  was  first  mentioned  in  1765,  by  Col.  George  Groghan,  who  was  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  explore  the  Ohio  river  as  the  prime  object  in  view,  and  to 
try  and  conciliate  the  Indian  nations.  He  was  captured  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Oaabache  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the- Wabash,  near  Vincennes,  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Ouiatnou,  and  then  taken  to  the  French  fort  at  Detroit.  Coal  was  first  exam- 
ined and  tested  in  Fountain  County,  by  Norbourn  Thomas,  in  1830.  It  was  pre- 
viously tested  and  used  by  the  Harmonites,  in  Posey  County.  Robert  Fulton,  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat,  on  his  firsi  western  bound  steamer,  passed  down  the 
Ohio,  in  1811,  and  he  noticed  the  fine  outcrop  of  coal  at  Cannelton,  Ind.  Those  in 
charge  mined  enough  to  supply  the  boat  with  fuel  on  the  return  trip. 

Block  coal  was  first  mined  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  in  1852,  by  John  Stunkard.  The 
first  shipment  of  coal  from  the  State  was  to  New  Orleans,  in  1836. 

Coke  was  first  manufactured  from  Indiana  coal,  at  Amy's  Coal  Bank,  in  Owen 
County,  by  Austin  Seward,  of  Monroe  County,  between  1843  and  1845. 


Siliceous  limestone  was  first  quarried  in  1836-37,  at  Putnamville,  by  General 
T.  A.  Morris,  and  was  first  used  in  the  "  Mother "  and  "  Branch  "  Banks  of  the 
State,  at  Putnamville. 

Oolitic  limestone  was  first  quarried  in  1823,  and  was  first  used  in  a  public 
balding  in  the  Bloomington,  Indiana,  court  house. 

Whetstones  were  first  made  in  1825,  quarried  in  Orange* County.  The  manu- 
facture still  continues. 

Grindstones — First  manufactured  in  this  State  in  1825,  in  Orange  and  Law- 
rence counties.  Austin  Seward,  of  Monroe  County,  quarried  them  for  individual 
use  as  early  as  1821. 

CEMENT. 

Portland  Cement — First  manufactured  in  1879,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  made  of 
clay  and  calcareous  marl  deposits  of  Northern  Indiana. 

Hydraulic  or  Roman  Cement  was  first  manufactured  near  Louisville,  in  Clark 
County,  Ind.,  of  bituminous  limestone,  in  1824-25.  (?) 

Fire  clay  was  shipped  from  Brazil,  Ind.,  to  Indianapolis  in  1853  and  deliv- 
ered to  Haseelman  &  Vinton's  manufacturing  works.  This  shipment  was  made  by 
ex-Mayor  Caven,  of  Indianapolis. 

Fire  brick  was  made  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  first  in  1869,  and  later  in  Hillsdale  in 
1873. 

Saltpetre  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  Indiana  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
relics  of  works  still  exist  in  Harrison  and  Lawrence  counties,  used  during  the  war 
to  supply  the  United  States  government. 


•In  eompiliof  this  matter  we  have  been  greatly  assisted  and  favored  by  Prof.  John 
Collett,  and  have  had  aecess  to  his  valuable  library,  Dr.  R.T.Brown,  Gen.T.  A.  Morris, 
Hon.  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Hon.  John  Caven,  Hon.  W.  B.  Seward  and  others. 
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Potters  clay  was  first  used  in  Indiana  by  the  Mound  Builders  in  about  the 
year  800,  and  subsequently  by  the  Indians  beginning  about  1400.  Pioneer  white 
men  commenced  to  use  it  for  manufacturing  pottery  in  1780. 

Artesian  water  was  discovered  in  1865  at  Lodi,  Fountain  County,  Ind. 

Salt. — The  manufacture  of  this  necessary  commodity  in  this  State  was  begun 
by  the  Mound  Builders,  who  boiled  it  down  from  natural  salt  brine  in  earthen- 
ware pots.  Salt  springs  or  "licks"  were  known  to  the  Indians  a^nd  utilized  by 
them  in  1750  to  1800.  In  Monroe,  Clark,  Harrison,  Crawford,  Orange,  Perry,  Du- 
bois, Parke  and  Vermillion  counties  deep  salt  wells  were  bored  from  1825-30,  also 
in  Vigo,  Vermillion  and  Parke  from  1828-32.  On  opening  up  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  in  1842-3  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  abandoned. 

Petroleum. — During  1864-5  a  great  many  bores,  having  a  depth  of  200  to  2,000 
feet,  were  made  in  Southwestern  Indiana  and  small  quantities  of  petroleum  were 
found  in  nearly  every  county  explored. 

Low  pressure  natural  gas  of  considerable  volume  was  struck,  while  bores  were 
being  made  for  petroleum,  in  1864,  in  Harrison  County ;  pressure  about  125  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

High  pressure  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  1885  in  wells 
varying  in  depths  from  900  feet  in  23  counties  tft  2,063  feet  in  Dekalb  County. 
Pressure  from  400  to  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  was  secured,  and  the  supply  is 
apparently  unlimited. 

OTHER  NOTES  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

Indiana  was  first  visited  by  civilized  whites  in  1702. 

Largest  Trees — A  white  oak  in  Pike  County  22  feet  in  circumference  and  50 
feet  to  the  first  limb;  a  giant  hickory,  which  is  over  5  feet  in  diameter  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  Pike  county;  a  poplar  in  Gibson  County,  25  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  number  of  sycamore  trees  as  large  as  33  feet  in  circumference. 

Edge  tools  were  first  manufactured  in  Indiana  in  1821  by  Austin  Seward,  of 
Monroe  County. 

Drain  tile  was  first  made  in  Indiana  in  1853  by  Hon.  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  of  Ft. 
Wayne. 

Durham  Cattle— First  imported  to  Indiana  in  1830  by  Stephen  S.  Collett,  who 
also  owned  the  first  English  race  horse. 

Improved  Mower — First  used  in  Indiana  in  1847. 

THE  AGE  OF  INVENTIONS. 

In  no  age  of  the  world  has  human  ingenuity  been  so  severely  tested  and  so 
grandly  successful  as  in  this  nineteenth  century.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
Fulton  struck  the  key  note  of  progress  in  the  invention  of  the  steam-propelled  pad- 
dle wheel,  applied  to  navigation.  This  was  the  germ  of  steam  locomotion  on  land 
and  water. 

In  agriculture,  Obed  Hussey,  in  1833,  made  a  grand  advance  in  the  vibrating 
sickle,  in  harvesting  machinery.    With  the  improvements  of  McCormick,  Manney 
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and  others,  the  heavy  hand  labor  of  the  harvest  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  we 
are  able  to  raise  and  save  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  grain  and  hay  that 
would  have  been  possible  under  the  old  system  of  hand  labor. 

Pitts'  improvement  of  an  English  patent  gave  us  the  threshing  machine  and 
separator  in  1836,  which,  added  to  the  improved  harvest  machinery,  seed  drills,  etc., 
has  revolutionized  our  production  of  small  grain.  The  improvement  in  plows  and 
cultivators  since  the  introduction  of  the  Carey  plow,  about  1830,  which  has  pro- 
gressed by  gradual  steps  to  the  present  complete  implements,  is  of  scarcely  less 
importance  than  those  made  in  harvesting  machinery. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  cooking  stove,  introduced  about  1830,  and  the  lock- 
stitch shuttle  sewing  machine,  patented  by  Elias  Howe  in  1846,  have  been  to  house- 
work what  the  binding  reaper  and  the  separator  has  been  to  field  labor. 

In  the  line  of  public  convenience  stands  prominent,  railroads,  in  1840;  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  of  Prof.  Morse,  in  1844,  and  subsequently  the  telephone 
of  Prof.  Bell,  the  electric  light,  electricity  as  a  motor,  etc. 

These  are  but  the  mountain  peaks  that  catch  our  attention  in  looking  over  the 
past.  Below  them  lie  hundreds  of  minor  inventions,  such  as  cut  nails,  friction 
matches,  etc.,  without  which  we  would  hardly  know  how  to  live;  but  they  are  al- 
most too  numerous  to  be  even  catalogued.  These  suggest  the  questions,  "  Whither 
does  all  this  tend?"  and,  "  What  will  be  the  end?" 

THEIR  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

Envelopes  were  first  used  in  1839. 

The  first  steel  pen  was  made  in  1830. 

The  first  air  pump  was  made  in  1654. 

The  first  Lucifer  match  was  made  in  1798. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca  about  570. 

The  first  iron  steamship  was  built  in  1830. 

The  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  in  1798. 

Ships  were  first  "copper-bottomed"  in  1783. 

Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  1569. 

The  first  steel  plate  was  discovered  in  1830. 

The  first  horse  railroad  was  built  in  1826-7. 

The  first  steamboat  plied  the  Hudson  in  1807. 

The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  in  1488. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1848. 

Christianity  was  introduced  in  Japan  in  1549. 

The  first  watches  were  made  at  Nuremburg  in  1477. 

Omnibuses  were  first  introduced  in  New  York  in  1830. 

Kerosene  was  first  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  1826. 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  in  1652. 

The  first  copper  cent  was  coined  in  New  Haven  in  1687. 

First  almanac  was  printed  by  George  Von  Furbach  in  1460. 

First  saw-makers1  anvil  was  brought  to  America  in  1819. 
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The  first  use  of  a  locomotive  in  this  country  was  in  1829. 

The  first  glass  factory  in  the  United  States  was  built  in  1780. 

Percussion  arms  were  used  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1830. 

Glass  windows  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  first  steam  engine  on  this  continent  was  brought  from  England  in  1753. 

The  first  complete  sewing  machine  was  patented  by  Eli  as  Howe,  jun.,  in  1846. 

The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  was  organized  in 
1698. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  pins  in  this  country  was  made  soon  after  the 
war  of  1812. 

The  first  prayer  book  of  Edward  VI  came  into  use  by  authority  of  Parliament 
on  Whitsunday,  1649. 

The  fiist  coach  in  Scotland  was  brought  thither  in  1561,  when  Queen  Mary 
came  from  France.    It  belonged  to  Alexander,  Lord  Seaton. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  in  1702.  The  first  newspaper  printed  in 
the  United  States  was  published  in  Boston  on  September  25,  1790. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  introduced  into  the  Province  of  Hezin, 
Japan,  from  China,  in  1513,  and  Hezin  ware  still  bears  Chinese  marks. 

The  first  society  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  circulating  the  Bible  was  organ- 
ized in  1805,  under  the  name  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  first  telegraphic  instrument  was  successfully  operated  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
the  inventor,  in  1835,  though  its  utility  was  not  demonstrated  to  the  world  until 
1842. 

Ninety  years  ago  there  were  no  steamboats,  but  all  travel  on  the  water  was 
by  the  slow,  uncertain  means  of  sailing  vessels. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  no  railroads,  but  all  travel  on  land  was  by  stages, 
wagons,  ox  teams,  on  horseback,  or  o»  foot  Now  a  network  of  railroads  cover 
the  whole  country,  and  several  lines  run  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Now  it  takes  only  four  or  five  days  to  cross  the  continent.  Formerly  that  trip  re- 
quired three  months. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  photographs,  but  only  paintings  and  drawings 
jnade  at  great  prices,  of  objects  now  done-  better  in  an  instant  at  trifling  cost 

Men  of  that  time  also  remember  when  no  steamboat  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
it  was  believed  they  never  could,  but  nowhundreds  of  steamships  are  plowing  every 
•ocean,  reducing  the  time  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  weeks  to  days. 

Forty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  electro-plating,  but  everything  in  that  line 
was  done  in  the  old  fashioned  slow  way.  Men  of  that  time  also  remember  when 
there  was  no  telegraphs,  but  all  the  messages  had  to  go  by  the  same  slow  going 
mails. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  telephones,  but  all  the  messages  now 
spoken  through  them  were  sent  by  notes  or  special  messenger. 

All  these  grand  and  useful  inventions  have  been  made  within  the  memory  of 
people  now  living. 
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County  and  District  Agricultural  Societies, 

BMBBACI50  THE 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1887, 

FOLLOWED    BY    A    CONDENSED     FINANCIAL    EXHIBIT,    NUMBER    OF    ENTRIES    AND 
PREMIUMS  PAID,  IN  TABULAR  FORM,  OF  ALL  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIE- 
TIES REPORTED,  WITH  A  LIST  OF  THE  NAMES  AND  THE  POST- 
OFFICES  OF  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  EACH,  AND 
A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  EACH. 


The  following  reports  are  such  as  are  required  by  statute  law,  and  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  such  report  has  been 
made,  entitles  such  Agricultural  Society  to  the  show  license  fund  that  may  have 
accumulated  in  such  county  treasury.    See  R.  S.,  sees.  2631,  5269  and  5270. 

Secretary. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY. 


The  surface  of  the  county  is  comparatively  level,  and  portions  near  the  Wabash 
and  St  Mary's  rivers  beautifully  undulating.  There  were  three  small,  wet  prairies 
in  the  county,  which  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  are  the  most  productive 
and  valuable  lands  for  farming  purposes  within  the  county.  Excepting  the  wet 
prairie,  the  entire  body  of  the  county  was  heavily  timbered  with  the  finest  oak, 
hickory,  maple  and  other  hard  woods  to  be  found  in  the  world,  about  52.6  being 
timbered.  The  sub-soil  is  clay  and  has  no  superior  in  lasting  qualities,  producing 
wheat,  corn,  grass,  and  the  small  grains  suitable  to  this  latitude.  It  is  also  finely 
adapted  to  stock  raising  or  dairy  purposes,  and  quite  a  number  of  farmers  are  suc- 
cessfully manufacturing  cheese.  Three  railroads  pass  through  the  county,  one  con- 
necting with  the  Michigan  pineries  on  the  north,  and  Cincinnati  on  the  south, 
another  with  Toledo  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  third  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
county  is  rapidly  developing. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


The  soil  of  the  county  is  composed  principally  of  drift  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  consists  of  vegetable  matter  and  black  and  loamy  muck-soil,  the  surface  being 
sprinkled  with  bowlders  deposited  during  that  period.  It  varies  as  to  productive- 
ness. 48.8  per  cent,  of  this  county  is  timbered.  The  uplands  are  rather  productive, 
while  the  bottom  lands,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  yield 
immense  crops  of  all  the  cereals  and  other  staples  common  in  this  climate.  The 
county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  the  Maumee  River,  which  is  formed 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  rivers,  at  the  city  of  Fort 
Wayne.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  wet  prairie  land  in  the  county  along  the  T.,  . 
W.  &  W.  R  R.,  but  these  wet  prairies  have  been  reclaimed. 


BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY. 

The  county  is  generally  level,  with  hills  in  the  western  portion,  which  are 
covered  with  oak.  38.5  per  cent,  of  the  county  is  timber.  The  level  and  bottom 
land  is  a  rich  alluvium,  mixed  with  limestone,  with  soil  in '  the  gravel ;  the  fertile 
valleys  were  originally  covered  with  oak,  ash,  hickory  and  walnut,  which  are  being 
exported  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cabinet  work  and  furniture.  The  hilly  por- 
tion of  the  county  has  a  clay  soil,  upon  which  grass  is  chiefly  grown.  In  this  county 
there  is  a  stretch  of  country  about  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  known  as 
"  Haw  Patch,"  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  land  found  anywhere  in  the 
western  country.  The  county  is  well  drained  by  White  River,  numerous  creeks  and 
their  tributaries  flowing  in  all  directions,  affording  a  good  supply  of  water  for  stock, 
and  excellent  water-power.  The  main  productions  are  corn,  wheat  and  grass,  with 
an  immense  crop  of  hogs,  of  improved  breeds. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling,  and  contains  more  prairie  land  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Standing  upon  a  rise  in  the  center,  a  view  of  almost  the 
eatire  county  can  be  had ;  in  some  places  villages  in  the  adjoining  counties  and  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  whole  amount  of  timber  land  will 
mot  exceed  5,000  acres,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  distributed  in  numerous  small  groves  and 
along  the  creeks.  Formerly  there  was  some  marshy  land  in  the  county,  but  this 
has  been  generally  drained,  and  is  cultivated.  Two  ridges,  almost  parallel,  run 
■through  the  center  of  the  county  from  east  to  we9t.  In  the  production  of  wheat, 
«orn  and  oats  no  county  in  the  State  outranks  Benton.  She  generally  leads  them 
all.  r 


BLACKFORD  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  Association  held  its  Second  Annual  Fair  on  grounds  adjoining  Hart- 
ford City  from  August  23  to  26,  inclusive. 

The  entries  for  exhibition  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  one-half,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  show  of  horses  and  hogs  was  at  least  one-half  better  than  last 
year.  All  other  departments  were  fully  up  to  last  year  and  most  of  them  much 
better. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  for  so  small  a  county  good,  and  we 
would  have  made  some  money  had  we  let  ballooning  and  base  ball  alone,  both  of 
which  failed  to  draw  the  people,  but  did  not  fail  to  draw  their  pay. 

We  had  our  grounds  beautifully  illuminated  with  natural  gas,  of  which  Hart- 
ford City  has  more  than  she  can  possibly  use.  Our  premiums  and  other  expenses 
have  all  been  paid  in  full. 

description. 

The  surface  was  originally  covered  with  timber,  49.9  per  cent.,  mostly  oak,  with 
some  beech,  ash,  maple  and  other  deciduous  varieties.  It  is  varied  in  appearance, 
consisting  of  plains  and  gentle  rolling  land,  with  very  fertile  soil.  The  Salamonie 
River,  running  diagonally  through  the  county  in  the  northern  portion,  Big  Lick 
Creek  in  the  southern  portion,  with  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  drain  the  county, 
with  natural  drainage  surpassed  by  few  other  counties  in  the  State.  Almost  all  the 
marshy  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  drainage.  The  main  products  are  all  the 
standard  cereals  and  live  stock,  especially  sheep,  for  wool.  The  hard  wood  timber 
is  being  utilized  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  hard  wood  lum- 
ber, and  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  heavy  shipments  being  made  annually. 
Limestone,  for  building  purposes,  is  found  in  abundance  for  local  consumption, 
and  quantities  of  lime  are  burned  and  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 

This  county,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  is  rather  hilly,  almost  moun- 
tainous in  places;  about  one-fifth  of  the  county  is  rich  bottom,  with  a  like  amount 
of  level  table  lands  in  the  southeastern  corner,  and  57.3  per  cent,  timber.  The  soil 
in  the  bottoms  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn,  potatoes  and  wheat;  fair  crops 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  on  the  hill  lands,  with  crops  of  excellent  quality  on  the 
table  lands.  The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  which  is 
a  source  of  handsome  profit  to  the  producer.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  superior  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  fruit  Apples  do  the  best  on  the  hillsides  or  ridges,  while 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  grapes  thrive  in  luxuriance  on  the  warm  tops  of  the 
high  knobs  and  ridges.  The  timber  on  the  hillsides  is  white  and  black  oak,  chest- 
nut and  hickory,  with  poplar,  cherry,  jack  oak  and  sassafras  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  poplar,  maple,  walnut,  cherry,  elm  and  sycamore. 
The  poplar  and  walnut,  common  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  loamy  hill  tops,  have 
mostly  been  cut  and  sawed  into  lumber.  Of  white  and  red  oak  the  supply  is  abund- 
ant, with  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Staves,  hoop  poles  and  tan-bark  are  a  large 
source  of  revenue. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 


The  Boone  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  fair  at  Lebanon  August  15  to  19.  While  the  number  of  entries  was  not  as 
large  as  one  or  two  previous  fairs  of  this  society,  yet  the  exhibition  was  the  finest 
ever  seen  at  our  county  fair,  with  the  exception  of  the  vegetable  and  agricultural 
display,  which  was  somewhat  limited  on  account  of  the  drouth  that  lasted  from 
the  first  of  June  until  the  week  of  the  fair.  Farm  machinery,  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry  were  all  well  represented,  and  all  of  the  latest  improved  machin- 
ery and  finest  and  best  grades  of  stock.  The  rain,  which  commenced  falling  on  the 
Sunday  previous  and  continued  until  Wednesday  evening,  tended  some  towards 
cutting  down  the  gate  receipts,  yet  the  attendance  on  Thursday  and  Friday  was 
the  largest  ever  known. 

The  Association  spent  $2,000  in  improving  the  grounds  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  A  new  hall  30x90  feet  was  built,  25  box. stalls,  and  other  needed  repairs. 
Aside  from  this  a  new  race  track  was  made  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  "  best  in  the  State." 

There  is  probably  no  county  in  the  State  that  has  improved  in  the  last  eight 
years  as  has  Boone.  Over  200  miles  of  free  turnpikes  have  been  built,  and  650 
miles  of  open  and  tile  drains  constructed.  Land  that  ten  years  ago  was  three  feet 
under  water  now  produces  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and 
wheat  15  to  30  bushels,  and  oats  30  to  50  bushels. 
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There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  within  the 
last  few  years.  A  number  of  imported  and  thoroughbred  horses  have  been  brought 
in,  which  have  been  the  means  of  farmers  doing  away  with  "  plugs  "  and  raising 
stock  tha^  always  finds  a  ready  market. 

The  Boone  County  farmero  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  raise  the 
best  breeds  of  live  stock  or  will  breed  none,  and  this  is  not  only  so  in  the  horse  de- 
partment but  it  includes  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Everything  taken  into  consideration  Boone  County  farmers  are  keeping  pace 
with  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  in  all  things  pertaining  to  agriculture  and 
stock  raising. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  incloses  an  area  of  about  415  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
30,000.  The  surface  is  rolling,  except  in  the  central  portion,  where  it  is  level.  At 
the  mouth  of  Big  Eagle  creek  there  is  some  wet  prairie  land.  On  account  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the  flat  land,  the  farmers  have,  by  ditching,  thorough- 
ly drained  the  land,  and  immense  crops  of  corn  and  hay  are  raised  upon  the  level 
tract  The  strong  clay  soil,  on  the  undulating  land,  produces  an  uuf  ailing  yield  of 
all  the  products  common  on  the  farm.  The  deep  loam  soil  of  the  prairies  is  fam- 
ous for  corn  and  grass,  except  in  seasons  of  long  drought.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  blue 
grass,  timothy  and  all  the  fruits  are  grown  in  great  perfection  on  these  varied  soils. 
The  entire  area  of  the  county  was  44.6  per  cent,  thick  forest,  but  the  drain  upon  it 
for  fuel  and  manufacturing  has  very  materially  reduced  the  supply.  In  timber, 
walnut,  ash,  burr  oak,  sugar  tree,  elm  and  poplar  predominate. 


CASS  COUNTY. 


The  fifteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Cass  County  Agricultural  Association  was  held 
on  the  fair  grounds  at  Logansport,  August  29  to  September  2,  inclusive,  being  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  fairs  have  been  held  in  this  county  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  had  the  effect  of  raising  some  opposition  on  that  account,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  claiming  they  did  not  have  time  after  harvest  to  get  ready ;  but 
upon  the  whole  the  officers  and  directors  were  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  time. 

The  weather  during  the  fair  was  fine,  but  exceedingly  dry,  and  of  course  it 
was  dusty.  On  this  account,  and  the  distance  of  the  fair  grounds  from  the  city, 
the  attendance  of  residents  from  the  city  was  much  less  than  usual,  but  the  receipts 
were  equal  to  the  expenses,  and  the  Association  was  enabled  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  premiums  in  full,  which  was  much  better  than  was  done  in  1886. 

The  exhibition  in  all  departments  was  fair,  and  in  some  was  excellent,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Association  only  paid  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums last  year,  which  always  has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  fairs.  The  officers  and  directors  feel  in  much  better 
spirits,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  much  brighter  than  they  were  a  year 

•gO- 
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The  Board  of  Directors  took  quite  a  departure  in  the  question  of  awarding 
committees,  and  secured  the  services  of  experts  from  abroad  in  the  live  stock,  fine 
art  and  ladies'  departments,  and  were  highly  pleased  with  the  result.  In  place  of 
having  charges  of  relationship,  interested  parties,  etc.,  made  by  exhibitors  who  failed 
to  get  first  or  any  premium,  against  awarding  committees  selected  on  tne  grounds,, 
they  failed  to  hear  any  charges  or  complaints  by  exhibitors  after  the  awards  were 
made.  .  * 

The  expert  system,  while  being  more  expensive  to  the  Association,  saves  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  officers  and  directors. 

In  relation  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  it  can  be  said  that 
no  backward  steps  have  been  taken,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  on  the  advance,, 
and  to-day,  with  some  few  exceptions,  shows  a  marked  improvement  within  the  last 
few  years.  Our  farmers  are  fast  coming  10  the  conclusion  that  advancements  can 
and  must  be  made  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  and  that  they  can  not  af- 
ford to  neglect  those  things  that  make  the  life  of  the  farmer  both  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable. To  a  person  who  was  familiar  with  this  county  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
would  go  over  the  same  to-day,  would  be  very  forcibly  struck  with  the  improvement. 
He  would  find  substantial,  comfortable  and  pleasant  dwellings,  large,  convenient 
and  well  painted  barns,  in  the  place  of  log  structures,  and  would  find  about  all  the 
cleared  land  under  cultivation,  but  little  wet  or  waste  land  to  be  seen.  Ditches  and 
tile  drains  have  done  the  work,  and  have  made  what  was  years  ago  considered  al- 
most worthless  land  now  the  best.  The  old  worm  rail  fences  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  the  wire,  picket  and  other  styles  are  taking  the  place,  which  adds  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  farms  and  does  away  with  the  fence  corners  that  are  usu- 
ally full  of  brush,  briars  and  weeds.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  better 
roads.  Instead  of  throwing  up  the  dirt  and  mud  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  hereto- 
fore, great  attention  is  being  paid  to  draining  and  graveling,  and  roads  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  almost  impassable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  now  good  al- 
most the  entire  year,  thus  making  the  getting  of  the  products  of  the  farm  to  mar- 
ket more  pleasant  and  less  expensive  than  years  ago. 

This  county  has  a  diversity  of  soil,  growing  all  the  cereals  grown  in  this  lati- 
tude, and  a  failure  is  rarely  known,  and  the  same  can  truthfully  be  said  in  relation 
to  fruits,  vegetables  and  root  crops — a  failure  is  a  rare  thing — and  it  is  seldom 
that  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  in  all  the  products  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  a 
good  soil,  there  is  plenty  of  running  water  furnished  by  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers, 
and  Deer,  Little  and  Big  Bock,  Pipe,  Indian,  Crooked  and  Twelve  Mile  creeks,  to- 
gether with  various  rivulets  and  streams,  make  this  county  among  the  best  in  the 
State  for  both  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes ;  and,  with  ninety-five  miles  of 
railroad,  running  in  various  directions,  and  into  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  town- 
ships in  the  county,  and  with  their  sixteen  stations,  all  of  which  furnishes  a  good 
market  for  the  grain  grown  by  the  farmers,  besides  the  shipping  market  furnished 
by  the  several  railroads,  a  market  can  be  found  at  Logansport,  the  county-seat,  for 
all  the  produce  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell  at  as  good  prices  as  is  paid  anywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Logansport  is  a  thriving  and  rapidly  growing  city,  with  a  population  of  16,- 
000,  with  about  all  the  improvements  and  advantages  known  to  cities  of  same  or 
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greater  population ;  it  has  a  good  system  of  water-works,  electric  light,  artificial 
gas,  substantial  and  commodious  school-houses,  fine  churches,  first-class  hotels,  tel- 
ephone exchange,  four  flouring  mills,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  a  new 
•court-house,  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  street-cars,  and,  in  fact, 
about  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  city  prosperous  and  its  people  happy. 


CARROLL   COUNTY. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  our  fair  association  was  held  at  Camden,  Sep- 
tember 19,  20  and  21.  With  these  dates  came  the  usual  wet  weather  with  which 
we  hare  been  favored  for  six  consecutive  seasons — the  dates  for  this  exhibition  and 
wet  weather  seemingly  being  inseparable. 

Although  pur  fair  was  not  the  success,  financially,  that  we  had  every  reason 
to  expect  it  would  be,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  rained  several 
days  previous  to  and  every  day  during  the  fair,  we  can  but  say  that  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  success.  Our  Board  of  Directors  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  work  they 
had  done  and  the  results.  During  their  term  they  had  dug  two  good  wells,  erected 
a  good  and  substantial  exhibition  building,  40x80  feet  with  shingle  roof,  had  built 
quite  a  number  of  new  cattle  and  horse  stalls,  hog  pens,  sheep  pens,  etc.,  and  paid 
for  them ;  paid  the  premiums  in  full,  as  they  had  guaranteed  to  do,  paid  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  fair,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury  for  the  new 
Board. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  since  the  incorporation  under  the  State  laws,  and 
was  the  first  time  a  premium  list  to  any  considerable  amount  had  been  offered,  and 
hence  was  an  experiment  which  was  to  be  decided  by  that  exhibition.  The 
Board  met  with  many  discouragements,  as  a  great  many  of  our  people  were,  to  say 
the  very  least,  not  friendly  to  an  enterprise  of  the  kind ;  and,  again,  through  an 
unavoidable  accident,  our  dates  conflicted  with  those  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Fair 
Assocition,  which  we  hope  not,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  not,  occur 
again. 

Our  fair,  in  a  great  many  ways,  is  run  differently  from  other  like  organiza- 
tions, and  we  think  that,  in  justice  to  our  fair,  we  should  refer  to  it,  as,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  will  explain  why  we  do  not  make  as  good  a  showing  as  many  other  fairs. 
In  the  first  place,  our  fair  is  strictly  a  county  organization,  and  is  run  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  citizens  of  the  county.  Competition  and  premiums  are  confined  to  Car- 
roll County  stock,  products  and  manufacture.  Again,  we  have  no  speed  ring, 
hence  give  no  premiums  to  fast  horses,  and,  of  course,  have  no  racing.  We  exclude 
entirely  from  our  grounds  every  species  of  gambling,  games  of  chance,  and 
allow  po  intoxicating  drinks  sold  or  drank  on  the  grounds.  We  try  to  make 
it  a  place  where  none  can  object  to  go,  and  where  none,  even  the  most  critical,  can 
find  cause  to  complain.  Our  order  is  perfect.  We  may  be  called  old  fogies  by 
some  of  our  more  enterprising  (?)  neighbors,  but  the  moral  sentiment  of  this  com- 
munity is  such  as  to  make  this  course  necessary,  and  were  we  to  attempt  to  run 
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otherwise  we  could  get  do  support,  while,  as  it  is,  we  have  struck  the  popular 
chord  among  the  petfple,  and  now  have  those  friendly  to  as  who  once  were  opposed 
to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Again,  in  another  feature,  we  are  different  from  any  other  like  organisation 
that  we  know  of.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  pay  in  full  all  premiums  awarded.  We- 
have  do  clause  that  allows  us,  in  case  our  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  all 
claims  against  us,  to  first  pay  running  expenses  and  then  pro  rate  the  premiums*. 
There  is  no  justice  in  such  a  clause,  and  we  think  that  finally  all  county  fairs  will 
have  to  do  away  with  it  and  aWopt  the  rule  we  have  taken. 

On  Friday  of  our  Fair  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  with  us  Hon.  D.  W. 
Voorhees  and  ex-Governor  A.  G.  Porter,  both  of  whom  made  excellent  addresses 
for  us,  which  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  people. 

On  Saturday  we  had  addresses  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  Robertson  and  Hod.  Dan.  P.. 
Baldwin.  These  were  two  very  pleasant  days  for  our  people,  as  they  enjoyed  very 
much  having  our  distinguished  friends  and  citiiens  with  them. 

Our  display  was  good  in  all  the  departments.  Of  course,  the  bajjl  weather  kept 
away  much  stock  that  had  been  entered.  Our  horse  display  was  especially  fine, 
and  the  parade  of  premium  stock  was  highly  complimented  by  many  strangers  who 
were  present.  The  display  in  Floral  Hall  was  very  large,  and  good  taste  was  dis- 
played in  its  arrangement.  This  was  also  true  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  display  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  buggies,  harness,  etc.,  was 
large  and  very  fine.  The  display  in  all  the  other  departments  was  very  good  and 
quite  creditable. 

The  agricultural  interests  in  this  county  are  on  the  advance,  and  in  the  use  of 
improved  farm  machinery  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  are  fully  abreast  of 
the  times.  They  are  also  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  improvements  in  live  stock 
which  is  very  easily  noticed  in  traveling  over  our  county. 

Our  people  are  also  taking  considerable  interest  in  our  public  highways  and 
the  improvement  of  the  county  in  general.  The  lands  are  being  well  ditched,  and 
free  gravel  roads  built  in  every  direction.  Carroll  County  is  rapidly  coming  to  the- 
front  to  claim  the  place  she  deserves  right  up  among  the  very  best  counties  in  the 
State.    We  have  now  about  one  hundred  miles  of  free  gravel  roads  in  the  county. 

Wheat  was  a  good  crop,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  The  oats  crop 
was  good.  Corn  was  excellent  in  quality,  but  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  it 
was  only  about  a  three-fourths  crop.  The  potato  crop  was  almost  entirely  ruined 
by  the  dry  weather,  and  there  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  a  crop.  The  fruit 
crop  was  almost  a  failure.  Timothy  and  clover  are  the  principal  grasses  grown. 
A  large  amount  of  clover  is  raised  for  the  seed,  the  crop  of  which  was  unusually 
large  and,  as  to  quality,  unusually  good,  all  grading  prime  in  the  market.  There- 
were  about  60,000  bushels  of  clover  seed  shipped  out  of  this  county  this  year,  for 
which  an  average  price  of  $4  per  bushel  was  paid. 

Wire  and  rough  and  ready  fence  are  the  principal  kinds  now  being  used  in 
building  new  fences. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  consists  of  bluff*,  bordering  on  the  streams,  rising 
in  some  places  and  approximating  hills,  while  but  a  short  distance  from  these  bluffs 
the  country  is  comparatively  level,  and  is  46.7  per  cent,  forest,  densely  covered  with 
the  various  kinds  of  oak,  walnut,  beech,  sugar  maple,  hickory,  elm,  a6h  and  syca- 
more, which  have  been  partially  cleared  for  cultivation,  the  soil  being  excellent  for 
the  production  of  all  the  cereals,  or  edible  grains,  especially  wheat,  for  which  the 
county  is  notably  the  best  in  the  State.  The  county  is  also  rich  in  the  production 
of  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
grapes  in  great  abundance,  and  of  superior  flavor  and  color.  Limestone  and 
building  stone  are  found  near  Delphi,  the  lime  companies  producing  about  a  mil- 
lion bushels  annually,  amounting  to  $200,000,  and  employing  125  men. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural'  Society  was 
held  August  22  to  26  under  most  favorable  auspices.  It  was  the  most  successful 
fair  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  exhibition  was  very  fine  in  every  department, 
and  the  attendance  good. 

Clinton  County  is  well  adapted  to  general  or  mixed  farming  in  all  its  phases. 
We  suffered  in  common  with  other  sections  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth.  Our 
crope  of  corn,  potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  most  farm  and  garden  crops  were  the  poorest 
raised  for  years,  yet  our  farmers  have  made*  satisfactory  progress  in  all  the  various 
industries  of  the  county.  Without  going  into  glittering  generalities,  I  will  say  in 
brief,  we  aim  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  and  I  trust  my  successor  in  office 
may  be  able  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  report  for  old  Clinton  in  1888. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  entire  county  is  cut  by  numerous  depressions,  with  the  surface  sufficiently 
undulating  to  afford  fair  natural  drainage.  In  the  western  and  southern  portion 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  prairie  land,  the  largest  being  "Twelve-Mile,"  by  five  miles 
in  length ;  besides  this  there  are  "  Two-Mile,"  Indiana,  and  some  similar  prairies. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  44.2  per  cent,  timber,  including  all  the  valuable 
varieties  of  Central  Indiana,  especially  walnut,  ash  and  poplar.  Great  quantities 
of  walnut  logs,  hard-wood  and  walnut  lumber  are  shipped  annually,  and  are  a 
source  of  great  revenue  to  the  owners  of  timber  lands.  This  is  a  first-class  agri- 
cultural county,  producing  all  the  products  common  to  this  climate  and  section  in 
abundance. 

12— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  county,  generally,  presents  a  broken  and  hilly  surface,  a  chain  of  knobs 
extending  through  it  at  an  elevation,  in  some  instances,  of  200  feet  above  the  rivers, 
with  a  comparatively  level  stretch  reaching  out  toward  this  range,  from  the  center. 
Excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  grass  are  produced  in 
the  fertile  river  and  creek  bottoms,  while  fruit  flourishes  on  the  uplands  and  hilly 
portions;  and  increased  interest  is  manifested  lately  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  county  is  rich  in  pasturage,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to  stock  raising,  the 
annual  shipments  of  stock  being  very  large,  while  the  other  products  are  consumed 
at  home.  The  forest  area  is  26.3  per  cent  of  the  county,  and  consists  of  oak,  ash, 
hickory,  locust,  walnut,  chestnut  and  sugar  trees.  Wyandotte  cave,  which  is  twen- 
ty-two miles  in  extent,  and  one  of  the  largest  caves  known  to  exist,  is  located  in 
this  county. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  quite  varied  in  appearance,  having  rich,  narrow 
bottoms  in  the  northeastern  portion,  extending  to  the  larger  and  very  fertile  bot- 
toms of  the  Ohio.  This  land  is  continually  enriched  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  overhanging.  The  soil  is  of  dark  loam,  and  will  always  be  productive.  The 
hills  bordering  on  the  river  are  from  300  to  350  feet  high,  and  are  among  the  very 
best  lands  for  the  production  of  fruit  Near  the  head  of  Canty  Creek  the  land  is 
wet,  and  the  soil  holds  water,  being  of  light  colored  clay.  Near  New  Washington 
the  clay  soil  contains  some  sand,  which  necessarily  drains  the  country  better  than 
the  lands  above  mentioned.  The  soil  is  very  productive ;  is  utilised  for  gardening 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  notably  the  very  best,  supplying  Louisville  and  other  large 
cities  with  melons,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  fruits. 
The  principal  crops  in  this  county  are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  grass;  horses,  mules, 
cattle  and  hogs,  all  of  which  are  largely  exported.  The  forest  area  is  41.2  per 
cent  Iron  ore  and  stone  are  found,  the  stone  being  quarried  for  lime  and  build- 
ing purposes.  The  lime  product,  amounting  to  thousands  of  barrels  annually,  is  a 
source  of  great  revenue. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  rather  wet,  caused  from  the 
clay  soil,  which  retains  water,  and,  consequently,  the  county  is  not  a  first-class  one, 
taken  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  The  soil  on  the  upland  is,  in  the  main, 
composed  of  drift,  and  is  cold  and  wet,  varying  from  an  ashen  gray  to  black  loam, 
and  requires  good  underdraining  for  successful  cultivation,  and  produces  immense 
crops  of  corn.  Along  the  streams,  on  the  bottom  lands,  the  soil  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  sand,  with  clay  loam  subsoil ;  on  the  prairies,  which  are  small  in  ex- 
tent, either  a  black  muck  soil  or  a  black,  sandy  loam,  which  is  the  best  land  in  the 
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county,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  grains,  clover,  grasses  and  orchard 
products.  With  proper  underdraining,  plowing  and  cultivation,  the  uplands  have 
been  made  to  yield  good  crop3  of  all  the  staple  products  of  the  climate,  and  bounte- 
ous crops  of  apples,  pears,  etc.  The  timber  (47.7  per  cent,  of  the  county)  on  the 
higher  ground  consists  of  white,  red  and  black  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sugar  tree  and 
beech ;  on  the  bottoms,  water,  white  and  burr  oak,  gray  ash,  red  bud,  black  wal- 
nut, dogwood  and  pawpaw ;  bordering  on  the  streams,  sycamore,  cottonwood  and 
burr  oak.  The  great  source  of  wealth  in  this  county  is  its  coal,  which  covers  an 
area  of  192,000  acres.  The  block  coal  alone  covers  an  area  of  64,000  acres,  with 
an  average  thickness  of  six  feet;  this  coal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
without  coking. 


DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

The  soil  of  this  county  varies  from  sandy  soil  to  pure  clay.  The  bottom  land 
is  a  black  loam,  very  rich  and  productive.  The  forest  area  of  the  county  is  46.2 
per  cent  On  the  prairie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  it  is  of  a  light  ashen 
color,  with  here  and  there  ridges  of  brown  clay  soil,  some  of  which  are  a  little 
marshy,  but  are  being  improved  by  ditching.  The  high  land  is  a  clay  loam,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strip  of  sandy  soil  two  or  three  miles  wide*  extending  along  the 
west  fork  of  White  river,  the  bottom  being  from  one  to  four  miles  wide  between 
the  river  and  the  sandy  soil.  The  productions  of  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  grass 
and  fruit.  The  river  bottoms  yielding  corn,  for  which  they  are  the  best  adapted, 
though  wheat  and  grass  are  grown  with  profit.  The  hilly  land  yields  the  largest 
crops  of  wheat,  but  still  are  well  calculated  to  grow  grass.  The  sandy  soil  in  the 
western  portion  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  apples,  peaches,  melons 
and  other  varieties  are  produced  in  abundance  and  shipped  to  other  markets.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  a  source  of  great  wealth,  there  being  no  less 
than  fifteen  coal  mines  in  operation. 


DEARBORN  COUNTY. 

The  land  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  either  level 
or  slightly  rolling,  with  the  remainder  broken  or  hilly,  still  not  enough  to  prevent 
successful  cultivation.  The  soil  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  is  of  a  rich  loam,  both 
on  the  bottoms  and  uplands,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  corn  espe- 
cially, and  all  the  cereals.  The  timber  of  the  county,  34.9  per  cent,  of  its  surface 
consists  of  all  the  common  varieties,  such  as  elm,  white,  black,  red,  burr  and  chest- 
not  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  beech,  soft  maple)  sugar  tree,  locust,  ash,  buckeye,  syca- 
more and  dogwood,  walnut  and  burr  oak  occurring  on  the  bottoms,  with  the  other 
varieties'  principally  on  the  uplands.  Along  the  White  Water  the  corn  product  is 
as  great  and  thrifty  as  that  of  any  bottom  land  in  the  country. 
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PECATUR  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  at  Greensburg,  beginning  August  30,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 3,  with  fine  weather  and  good  attendance.  The  receipts  were  good,  enabling 
us  to  pay  the  premiums  in  full,  with  some  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  left  to  pay 
on  our  debt.  The  cattle  show  was  very  satisfactory,  consisting  of  Shorthorns  and 
Jerseys.  Sheep  and  hog  department  made  a  good  show,  mostly  of  Decatur  County 
stock. 

The  wheat  crop  fair.  Owing  to  drought  the  corn  crop  was  very  short — about 
a  third  of  a  crop.    The  Society  is  in  good  working  order. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  with  the  southern  portion  slightly 
rolling,  and  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  entire  county  borders  on  the  streams  flowing  through  it, 
and  are  equal  to  the  best  and  most  fertile  lands  in  the  State  for  productiveness. 
The  county  is  drained  by  several  creeks,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for 
stock,  etc.,  with  no  water-power  of  any  consequence.  The  county  products  consist, 
mainly,  of  all  the  cereals  and  stock,  corn  being  the  chief  production,  which  is  prin- 
cipally consumed  in  fattening  hogs  and  cattle.  The  county  was,  originally,  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  forest,  of  which  it  has  been  almost  wholly  divested  by  the  demands 
of  trade,  and  in  clearing  for  farming  purposes.  Of  the  timber  still  standing  there 
are  all  the  principal  varieties  of  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  beech,  sugar  tree  and  lind. 
In  the  south  and  west  part  of  the  county  is  found  the  celebrated  "  Greensburg 
building  stone/'  about  forty  car  loads  being  shipped  daily  from  these  quarries. 


DEKALB  COUNTY. 


The  surface  of  the  county  was,  originally,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  tim- 
ber, with  no  prairie  land.  The  forest  area  is  now  44.4  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  The 
St.  Joseph  River  traverses  the  southeast  corner,  with  tributaries  flowing  through 
the  northeastern  and  central  portion  of  the  county,  furnishing  a  good  supply  of 
water  and  power  for  running  mills.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes,  and  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  swamp  land  in  the  county,  which  is  easily  drained  and  prepared  for 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  very  good,  producing  all  the  cereals  and  other  staples 
common  to  this  section. 
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DUBOIS  COUNTY. 

The  Dubois  County  Agricultural  Association,  at  Huntingburgh,  Ind.,  was  or- 
ganized May  21,  1887,  a  joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,  divided  into 
200  shares  o'f  $25  each. 

We  leased  40  acres  of  ground  about  one-fourth  mile  southeast  of  Hunting- 
burgh for  a  term  of  ten  years  with  the  privilege  of  five  more  years,  and  an  option 
to  buy  the  land  at  a  fixed  rate  per  acre  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  the 
lease. 

The  ground  was  inclosed  with  a  first-class  fence,  and  the  following  buildings 
erected :  An  agricultural  hall,  a  floral  hall,  150  stalls  for  stock,  pens  for  sheep 
and  hogs,  ticket  office,  secretary  and  directors1  offices,  an  amphitheater,  music  and 
judges'  stand,  and  other  necessary  outbuildings.  Three  wells  and  a  pond  50x200 
feet  were  dug,  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  good,  wholesome  water  for  all  purposes. 
The  race  course  is  constructed  oft  latest  and  improved  principles  and  is  one  upon 
which  the  Association  can  justly  look  with  pride,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  by  compe- 
tent authority  one  among  the  best  race  tracks  to  be  found  anywhere.  Its  length  is 
one-half  mile,  with  a  width  <of  60  feet  in  front  of  the  audience  and  40  feet  at  all 
other  places.  Altogether  the  improvement  of  the  fair  ground  cost  about  $4,700. 
With  the  present  number  of  stockholders  the  Association  is  somewhat  in  debt  for 
improvements,  but  as  shares  are  still  being  taken  we  intend  to  soon  have  the  200 
shares  exhausted,  which  will  wipe  out  the  debt  and  leave  some  money  for  further 
improvements.  The  amphitheater  at  present  is  only  a  temporary  structure,  but 
thoroughly  protecting  the  spectators  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  can  seat  about  2,500 
persons.    All  other  buildings  are  permanent  and  substantially  constructed. 

The  first  fair  of  the  Association  was  held  October  10  to  15;  The  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fair  was  rainy  and  very  cool,  and  on  account  of  this  many 
were  prevented  from  attending.  The  weather  during  the  three  last  days  was  all 
that  could  have  been  wished  for,  and  large  crowds  were  in  attendance,  which 
swelled  the  entrance  fees  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Our  liberal  premium  list  attracted  a  good  number  of  exhibitors,  our  halls, 
stalls  and  stock  pens  were  well  filled,  with  splendid  exhibits  in  most  all  depart- 
ments, and  the  general  verdict  of  the  visitors  was,  that  for  the  first  time  the  show 
was  beyond  expectations.  Great  satisfaction  was  also  expressed,  universally,  with 
the  treatment  and  accommodations  received. 

Taking  all  in  all  the  first  fair  of  the  Dubois  bounty  Agricultural  Association 
was  a  grand  success. 

Now,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county  during  the  year, 
will  have  to  say  that  the  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
caused  the  crops  to  fall  short ;  so  much  so  that  only  about  one-half  a  crop  generally 
can  be  counted  on. 

Wheat  gave  only  a  medium  yield,  while  oats  were  a  little  better.  Corn  gave 
only  about  one-half  an  average,  and  in  many  localities  the  quality  was  away  be- 
low the  usual. 
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Considerable  tobacco  is  also  raised  in  our  county,  but  the  yield  this  year  is  very 
short,  on  account  of  both  drought  and  the  price  paid  for  the  last  year's  crop; 

Potatoes  are  scarce,  and  the  quality  is  below  the  average. 

Coal,  of  good  quality,  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Building  stone,  especially  red  and  brown  sandstone,  is  quarried,  and  finds  a 
ready  market. 

Silver  is  profitably  mined,  and  smelting  works  are  being  erected  to  refine  the 
ore  found. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds  is  extensively  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Two  railroads,  crossing  at  Huntingburg,  connect  the  county  with  the  outride 
world,  and  give  ample  and  cheap  means  of  transportation. 

Potters'  clay,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  found,  and  is  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Our  soil,  for  fertility  and  general  productiveness,  is  good,  and  our  farmers  are, 
as  a  class,  progressive,  and  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  times. 

The  fair  held  this  year  has  produced  quite  an  interest  throughout  the  county, 
and  active  men  are  giving  much  encouragement  to"  the  enterprise.  This  association 
means  progress,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  industrious,  sober,  intelligent  reading  peo- 
ple it  hopes,  in  the  future,  to  stand  at.  or  near  as  possible,  to  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  prosperous  agricultural  associations  of  the  State. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  High  hills  on  the  east,  and  gently 
rolling  or  level  plains  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts,  interspersed  with  creek 
and  river  bottoms.  The  soil  in  the  western  half  of  the  county  is  of  best  farming 
land  and  finely  improved.  Underdraining  is  very  much  needed,  especially  in  the 
bottom  along  the  Patoka  River.  The  majority  of  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  are 
composed  of  an  accumulation  of  alluvium,  very  friable  and  fertile.  On  the  lower 
knolls  and  valleys  the  soil  is  of  sandy  loam  of  a  reddish  tint,  caused  by  the  waste 
matter  of  the  iron  ores.  On  this  land  pears  and  other  tender  fruits  may  be  grown 
with  good  results.  In  the  southern  portion  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  reddish  brown 
loam,  and  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  of  which  large  amounts  are 
raised  and  exported  annually.  The  forest  area  of  the  county  is  56.7  per  cent.,  and 
abounds  in  all  the  common  varieties  of  timber.  Poplar  is  very  abundant,  also 
oak,  walnut  and  hickory,  and  Jarge  quantities  of  logs  are  floated  down  the  Patoka 
River  to  other  markets.  The  water  facilities  are  of  the  very  best  in  the  State.  The 
entire  county  is  underlaid  with  fine  coal,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  small 
extent. 
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DELAWAKE  COUNTY. 

.  The  Delaware  County  Fair,  being  the  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
society,  was  held  on  grounds  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Muncie  from  August  16  to  20, 
inclusive,  and,  while  for  a  number  of  years  past  all  the  exhibitions  of  this  associa- 
tion have  been  successful,  this  year,  in  point  of  exhibits  and  satisfactory  financial 
returns,  was  the  most  successful  yet  held  in  this  county.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails :  The  society  paid  all  premiums  promptly  and  in  full,  settled  all  expenses, 
besides  the  improvements  made  on  the  time  track,  buildings  and  otherwise,  and 
had  over  $700  left  in  the  treasury,  with  which  to  make  other  improvements  and 
pay  such  additional  expenses  as  will  be  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  fair 
for  1888. 

No  county  stands  better  for  productiveness  than  does  Delaware.  It  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  Indiana.  The  people  are 
intelligent  und  industrious.  This  one  fact  alone  stands  out  as  a  monument 
in  her  favor:  According  to  population,  the  per  cent,  of  her  voters  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State.  Being 
enterprising  and  intelligent  they  seek  to  make  the  best  improvements  in  their 
farms,  have  the  beet  stock  and  in  other  ways  bring  every  thing  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  Blooded  stock  of  the  very 
best  breeds  is  not  now  an  uncommon  thing,  and  the  value  of  the  best  breeds  is 
being  appreciated.  To  add  more  directly  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  citizens 
eleven  gas  wells  have  been  developed  within  the  city  limits  of  Muncie,  and  the 
towns  of  Cowan,  Daleville,  York  town,  Selma,  New  Corner,  Shideler,  Albany  and 
Eaton  are  also  blessed  with  nature's  best  and  cheapest  of  fuel.  This  discovery  put 
a.  new  life  into  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county,  and  the  factories  we  had 
sue  now  running  at  a  much  greater  profit,  and  the  new  factories  located  especially 
in  Muncie  are  making  this  city  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
State.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  this  fuel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  sav- 
ing, b  so  great  that  it  can  not  be  understood  until  tried,  and  the  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society  extends  a  general  invitation  to  all  manufacturers  who  are 
peeking  a  location  to  settle  in  the  center  of  the  gas  belt,  which  is  in  Delaware 
County.  The  factory  fires  are  never  out ;  the  sound  of  the  steam  whistle  from  the 
locomotive  never  dies  away,  as  three  railroads  are  constantly  bringing  in  the  raw 
material  and  carrying  away  the  manufactured  articles  produced  here.  The  farmer 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  the  products  of  the  soil  at  prices  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  had 
in  onr  larger  cities.  The  horticulturist  is  meeting  with  good  success,  as  he  now 
keeps  his  plants,  slips  and  cuttings  warm  through  the  cold  winter  months  by  the 
beat  of  natural  gas  without  cost.  His  products  are  thus  ready  for  the  market 
earlier,  and  he  secures  better  prices  for  the  first  fruits  of  his  toil. 

In  this  report  to  you  little  can  be  said  of  what  even  one  county  within  your 
jurisdiction  and  under  your  immediate  supervision  has  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements. Much  could  be  said,  but  then  the  half  would  not  be  told.  We  can 
only  ask  the  people  to  come  and  see. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  Boil  is  very  changeable,  in  some  parts  black  loam,  and  in  others  sandy,#in 
another  clay  underlaid  with  limestone,  all  occurring  on  the  same  farm.  Many 
streams  traverse  the  county,  flowing  in  all  directions,  and  affording  a  great  amount 
of  natural  drainage,  among  these  are  the  White  and  Mississinewa  livers  with  their 
tributaries.  The  principal  timber  in  the  forests  is  white  oak,  with  some  walnut, 
sugar  maple,  elm,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  tulip  basswood  or  linden  and  syca- 
more. The  wheat,  corn,  oat,  potato,  hay  and  fruit  crops  are  abundant  for  local 
consumption,  with  a  margin  for  shipment.  The  corn  product  is  from  1,200,000  to 
1,500,000  bushels  annually.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  exported.  The  county  is  traversed  by  almost  one  hundred  miles  of  turn- 
pike roads. 


ELKHART  COUNTY. 

This  closes  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  this  Society.  In  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  its  success  was  not  uniform,  and  for  a  few  years  no  fairs  were  held.  But 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  usefulness.  The  first 
fair  ground  was  abandoned ;  the  growth  of  Oohsen  requiring  the  land  for  other 
uses.  Then  the  next  location  proved  to  be  too  far  from  the  town.  Since  1874  the 
present  fair  ground  has  been  on  the  Port  Wayne  road,  on  the  edge  of  the  limits  of 
Goshen. 

The  Society  now  owns  in  fee  simple  thirty-two  acres,  twenty-eight  of  which  are 
high  land  and  about  four  acres  are  Bock  Bun  bottom  land,  with  that  creek  cours- 
ing along  the  east  end  of  the  grounds,  the  situation  suggesting  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  on  the  four  acres  a  fish  pond  when  it  may  be  within  the  means  of  the 
Society  to  expend  money  in  that  way.  A  beautiful  race  track  of  half-mile  circuit 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  high  land,  nicely  shaded  by  native  oaks  and  hickory 
The  whole  ground  outside  of  the  track  is  well  laid  with  blue  grass  sod.  The 
track  has  this  season  been  well  thrown  up  at  the  turns  and  is  well  drained  by 
a  ditch  around  on  the  inside  of  the  rail,  and  the  water  gathered  in  a  freshet  is 
speedily  led  under  the  track  at  the  east  end  into  Bock  Bun. 

From  year  to  year  the  balance  in  the  treasury  has  been  laid  out  in  the  erection 
of  stables,  sheds  for  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry ;  also,  a  carriage  and  dining 
hall,  amphitheatre,  eta,  and  even  yet  the  growth  of  the  exhibits  ha've  and  do  ex- 
ceed all  the  accommodations  we  have,  and  more  will  be  added  as  the  money  can  be 
saved  to  construct  halls  with.  There  is  now  $450  dollars  in  the  treasury  that  will 
add  some  of  these  needed  buildings  before  the  next  fair.    N 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  have  been  managed  so  economically,  and  the  exhib- 
itors so  fairly  treated,  that  the  public  has  been  generally  well  satisfied. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  entries  and  receipts  each  year  since 
1874,  will  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  its  growth, 
than  can  be  shown  in  any  other  way : 

No.  Money 

Year.  Entries.  Received. 

1874 496 $1,580  00 

1876 604 1,475  00 

1876 669 1,630  00 

1877 647 1,900  00 

1878 766 2,100  00 

1879 620 ....  2,760  00 

1880 813 2,442  00 

1881 701 2,264  00 

1882 783 3,152  00 

1883 768 3,490  00 

1884 1,088 2,904  00 

1885 1,300 3,620  00 

1886 t   .    .   .      1,298 3,751  00 

1887 1,600 3,144  00 

While  the  receipts  nor  the  number  of  entries  are  not  up  to  what  they  should  be 
in  so  populous  and  wealthy  an  agricultural  county  as  is  Elkhart,  still  from  small 
beginnings  the  growth  has  been  steady  and  has  increased  each  succeeding  year 
being  more  prosperous  than  the  preceding  one. 

These  later  years  have  developed  a  vast  improvement  in  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 
The  importations,  many  of  which  we  have  in  this  county,  have  made  a  fine  lot  of 
excellent  grades.  As  farms  are  passed  it  is  seen  that  scarcely  a  native  animal  of 
the  olden  time  remains. 

There  was  at  the  last  fair  an  exhibit  highly  satisfactory,  showing  rapid  ad- 
vance in  live  stock  breeding.  It  was  in  the  vegetable  and  cereal  departments  only 
where  the  show  did  not  equal  that  of  previous  years,  the  great  drought  making 
this  department  quite  unequal  to  what  we  usually  have ;  yet  even  this  year  many 
"of  the  specimen  exhibits  were  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  so  hot  and  dry  a  summer  as  that  just  passed. 

This  is  now  the  third  trial  of  the  single  admission  ticket,  and  has  again  proved 
successful,  showing  that  the  so-called  family  ticket,  with  which  we  unsuccessfully 
tusseled  for  so  many  years,  was  a  mistake.  With  it  came  in  large  crowds,  but  a 
count  of  caeh  at  close  of  the  day  disclosed  how  we  had  been  wronged  by  the  fraud- 
ulent use  of  the  family  ticket.  Those  who  found  it  so  conveniently  cheap  to  get 
into  the  fair  at  almost  no  cost,  at  first  complained  bitterly,  would  come  no  more, 
spoke  ill  of  the  Society  and  the  officers ;  but  yet  most  of  these  do  come.  We  shall 
not  again  return  to  the  family  ticket. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

All  assemblages  that  are  held  oat  of  door,  fair  weather  is  essential  to  success. 
It  was  our  misfortune  this  year  to  encounter  rain,  and  that,  too,  on  Thursday,  the 
day  on  which  largest  gate  receipts  are  expected,  and  on  which  so  much  of  the  work 
of  the  fair  has  to  be  done.  The  rain  on  that  day  entirely  suspended  the  work. 
The  fair  had  to  be  continued  one  day  longer,  and  yet  our  experience  has  shown 
that  even  the  following  days  may  be  fair  weather  yet  the  receipts  will  not  be  so 
large  as  expected.  We  are  almost  accustomed  to  rains,  for  during  each  fair  now 
for  nine  years  last  passed  our  work  has  been  more  or  less  hindered  in  the  work  or 
attendance  by  rains.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  latitude  the  good  weather  can  not 
be  relied  upon  later  than  the  equinoxial  period,  and  there  will  be  an  effort  to  move 
forward  the  time  of  holding  between  the  15th  of  August  and  10th  of  September. 
Heretofore  our  fairs  have  been  held  in  October,  except  the  two  last  ones  which  were 
held  in  September. 

crops  op  1887. 

Wheat — Short  of  a  full  crop  by  25  to  35  per  cent.;  cause,  fly  and  winter  killed. 

Oats  was  a  good,  full  crop. 

Hay  is  a  full  crop,  and  never  better  harvested  than  this  year. 

Corn,  the  great  staple  crop,  is  on  all  dry  land  a  failure;  a  few  who  had 
planted  on  low  land  gathered  nearly  full  crops.  The  whole  will  not  average  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Potatoes,  like  corn,  nearly  a  failure.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 
Not  enough  in  this  county  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  own  people.  Already 
many  car  lots  have  come  from  Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  also  from  Central 
New  York.    Many  farmers  are  having  to  buy  both  corn  and  potatoes. 

Apples  were  a  short  crop  of,  say,  25  to  35  per  cent.,  only,  of  an  average. 

Grapes  were  abundant  and  healthy. 


MIXED   PRODUCTS. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  farmers  distribute  their  labors  in  various  lines  of 
products,  yet  wheat  has  in  fact  far  led  all  other  products.  Seventy  to  eighty  cents,, 
as  the  price  has  been  for  three  yean,  does  not  quite  equal  the  cost  of  production,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  farms  and  implements.  It  is  plain  that 
one-half  of  the  land  sown  in  wheat  ought  to  be  given  to  other  uses.  Live  stock  bears 
a  much  better  price  than  wheat  Then  why  not  raise  these,  and  produce  beets,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  potatoes  and  pumpkins  to  feed  them  with  ?  If  that  line  does  not  plainly 
point  to  compensated  labor,  then  look  through  other  lines  of  cereals  or  vegetables 
and  select  what  will  pay.  And  it  would  seem  plain  that  the  production  of  any  other 
crops  could  not  be  worse  than  to  continue  to  raise  wheat  at  the  present  ruinous 
prices. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  is  beautifully  level,  the  highest  elevations  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St,  Joseph  south  of  Bristol  River  being  no  more  than  one  hundred  feet  There 
are  three  prairies  in  the  county,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Elkhart,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  St  Joseph,  the  other  lying  south  of  Goshen  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Elkhart  River.  The  valley  of  the  St  Joseph,  and  all  north  of  that  river,  were 
originally  oak  openings  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  county.  The  remain- 
ing sooth  two-thirds  of  the  county  were  originally  covered  by  dense,  tall  forests  of 
magnificent  poplar,  walnut,  ash,  maple,  and  basswood  timber.  Some  of  this  fine 
timber  yet  remains,  and  is  utilized  by  numerous  wood-working  mills  and  factories. 
No  region  is  superior  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  Wheat  and  corn  are  the  staples. 
The  warm  sandy  soil  that  predominates  is  particularly  suited  to  and  gives  ample 
returns  of  potatoes,  sorghum,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  raspberries,  all  of  which 
are  grown. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  county  is  drained  by  the  west  fork  of  White  Water  and  its  tributaries, 
and  several  small  creeks.  Along  the  river  bottoms  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive, 
composed  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  clay,  sand  and  lime.  These  lands  have  pro- 
duced immense  crops  of  coin  for  years.  The  uplands  are  of  clayey  soils,  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  which  by  good  culture,  rotating  crops,  and  sub-soiling,  fair 
crops  are  produced.  The  main  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes, 
the  corn  crop  exceeding  all  others  over  one-half.  Good  building  stone  is  found  of 
workable  thickness  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  It  is  known  as  the  Cincin- 
nati blue  limestone.  Clay  is  found  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  brick. 

FLOYD  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  varied  appearance,  with  level  and  rolling 
land,  interspersed  with  hills,  valleys  and  some  bottom  land  along  the  streams.  A 
range  of  knobs  running  through  the  county  from  north  to  south  constitutes  some 
of  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  State,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  grapes.  The 
▼alleys  and  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
rye  and  barley,  the  soil  being  of  deep  black  loam,  occasionally  mixed  with  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  with  good  natural  drainage,  always  being  dry  and  easily  culti- 
vated. The  county  is  noted  for  the  production  of  garden  vegetables,  of  which 
peat  quantitiee  are  raised  and  shipped.  The  county  is  supplied  with  numerous 
streams,  coursing  in  all  directions,  affording  excellent  mill  sites,  and  an  abundance 
of  water  for  all  purposes,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  some  excellent  strips  of 
timber  land,  consisting  of  trees  of  all  varieties  common  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  oak  timber  is  especially  fine.  When  cleared,  the  soil  of  these  tim- 
bered lands  is  very  productive.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  county  comprise 
iron  ore,  manganese,  black  slate,  limestone  of  different  kinds,  sandstone,  silica  and 
mineral  springs. 
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FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  along  the  Wabaah  is  composed  of  rich  and  fertile 
bottom  lands,  bordering  on  which  are  bluffs  and  uplands ;  adjoining  these  are  table 
lands,  sufficiently  undulating  to  admit  of  natural  drainage.  Originally  one-third 
of  the  county  was  fertile  prairie,  with  a  large  growth  of  timber  covering  the  re- 
mainder, growing  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  with  no  "oak  openings"  intervening, 
walnut,  poplar,  oak  and  hickory  predominating  as  the  most  valuable  varieties. 
The  forest  area  now  comprises  about  39.6  per  cent,  of  the  county.  The  streams  of 
the  county  are  Coal  and  Shawnee  creeks,  both  flowing  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion (southwest).  The  productions  of  the  county  are  principally  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  hay,  in  quantities  for  home  consumption,  with  a  margin  for 
shipment.  Horses,  cattle  and  hogs  of  superior  grades  are  raised  in  the  county,  and 
exported.  Coal  of  a  good  quality,  notable  for  its  freedom  from  sulphur  and  other 
impurities,  is  found,  and  worked  to  some  extent,  about  300  miners  being  now  em- 
ployed. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

The  soil  in  the  White  Water  river  bottoms  of  this  county  is  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, composed  principally  of  clay,  sand,  lime  and  vegetable  matter,  some  of 
which  has  produced  successive  crops  of  corn  for  fifty  years.  Formerly  wheat 
could  not  be  raised  profitably  in  the  bottoms,  but  latterly  since  the  soil  has  be- 
come somewhat  exhausted  by  continual  corn  crops,  wheat  is  grown.  On  the  up- 
lands the  soil  is  gray  with  a  yellow  clayey  subsoil  about  fifteen  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  is  productive.  In  the  western  part  the  soil  is  gray  with  subsoil  of 
iron  colored  clay,  which  would  indicate  unproductiveness,  still  it  to  some  extent 
deceives  its  appearance.  The  swampy  lands  in  parts  of  the  county  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  although  originally  purchased  at  lower  prices  than  the  uplands,  by 
intelligent  drainage  and  tillage,  they  are  now  considered  the  best  and  command 
the  highest  prices.  The  grain  product  consists  of  wheat,  an  average ;  corn,  excel- 
lent and  above  an  average ;  rye,  very  good ;  oats,  good  and  an  average  crop ;  hay, 
enough  for  home  consumption ;  hogs,  raised  for  market.  In  fruits,  apples,  peaches', 
pears  and  grapes  are  abundant  The  timber  of  the  county,  41.3  per  cent,  of  its 
surface,  consists  of  white,  burr,  chestnut,  red  and  black  oak,  walnut,  sycamore,  red 
beech,  hickory  (shellbark),  pig  nut  hickory,  white  ash  (abundant),  blue  ash  (very 
valuable),  hack  berry,  hoop  ash,  butternut,  poplar,  sugar  maple  (abundant),  white 
and  red  maple,  wild  cherry,  sweet  gum,  cotton  wood,  linden,  honey  locust,  buckeye* 
gum,  slippery  elm,  mulberry  and  small  groves  of  red  cedar. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 


The  seventeenth  annual  fair  opened  September  28,  near  the  city  of  Rochester, 
and  continued  four  days.  Our  latest  experience  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
weather  is  a  very  important  matter  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  fair.  Had  it 
net  been  for  Saturday  our  fair  would  have  been  a  financial  failure.  On  the  first 
day  it  rained  nearly  all  day,  and  the  third  day  till  noon,  and  the  fourth  day  it 
threatened  rain  in  the  morning,  but  before  noon  the  clouds  gave  way  and  let  the 
welcome  sun  shine  forth,  and  as  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  fair  the  people  came 
pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  surpassing  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
crowd  that  ever  assembled  on  the  fair  ground,  which  increased  the  receipts  suffi- 
ciently to  pay  a  large  premium  list  in  full,  all  the  expenses  of  the  fair,  and  leav- 
ing a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  the  managers  as 
they*  witnessed  the  long  line  of  vehicles  and  footmen  parsing  into  the  grounds, 
assuring  them  of  success.  *  The  fair  was  well  advertised.  The  people  were  all 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  best  fair  ever  held 
in  Fulton  County,  which  assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
entries  in  each  department  was  greatly  in  excess,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits 
was  superior  to  that  of  former  years.  Our  live  stock  department  was  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity,  on  account  of  which  there  were  new  stalls  and  pens  constructed 
and  still  all  stock  could  not  be  accommodated. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  "old  relic  "  department,  in  which 
could  be  seen  numerous  articles  of  "ye  olden  times,"  the  novelty  of  which  made  it 
very  attractive.  Our  society  excludes  all  gambling  and  kindred  practices  within 
and  about  its  inclosure.  Nothing  is  tolerated  that  need  offend  the  morals  of  any 
person. 

Fulton  County  is  populated  with  an  industrious  and  prosperous  class  of  peo- 
ple, who  realize  the  fact  that  no  good  is  accomplished  without  effort,  and  no  excel- 
lence without  labor.  They  are  engaged  more  extensively  and  with  better  success 
than  formerly,  when  everything  was  done  by  muscular  power. 

Our  annual  fairs  are  stimulating  the  farmers  and  mechanics  to  greater  efforts 
to  produce  the  best,  and  the  progress  is  very  apparent  to  all.  The  interchange  of 
opinions  as  to  how  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  is  having  a  great  effect  on  every 
branch  of  industry. 

The  gricultural  pursuits  are  that  of  grain  growing  and  stock  raising,  the 
eastern  half  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  former  and  the  western  half  to  the  latter. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  in  some  localities  numerous  large  bowlders  are 
found,  which  have  proven  to  be  very  useful  for  building  material.  Our  ponds  and 
swamp  lands  are  nearly  all  reclaimed  by  drainage,  which  has  been  very  conducive 
to  the  health.    Such  a  thing  as  the  old-fashioned  ague  is  scarcely  known. 

Quite  an  interest  is  manifested  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements.  Good 
and  substantial  houses  and  barns  are  substituted  for  the  temporary  "  make  shifts" 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Qravel  roads  are  being  made,  the  fields  enlarged  and  rid  of 
stumps,  shelter  prepared  for  stock,  and  many  other  conveniences  added  each  year. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified.  About  15  per  cent  consists  of  prairies, 
principally  in  the  western  half  of  the  county,  interspersed  with  oak  openings.  The 
Mud  creek  bottoms,  an  alluvial  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  offers  superior  advantages  for  extensive  grazing  and  dairy  interests.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  mostly  heavily  timbered,  the  forest  area  being  40.4 
per  cent  of  its  surface,  and  containing  walnut,  yellow  poplar,  and  other  varieties, 
which  is  a  sourch  of  mnch  revenue,  being  extensively  shipped  to  other  districts. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  but  in  some  places  broken.  The  principal  stream  is 
the  Tippecanoe  river,  with  its  tributaries.  About  five  square  miles  of  the  county 
is  covered  with  small  lakes.  The  largest,  Lake  Manitau,  or  Spirit  Lake,  is  about 
three  miles  by  one,  and  contains  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  many  varieties, 
and  furnishes  to  the  inhabitants  plenty  of  delicious  cheap  food.  This  is  a  good 
agricultural  county,  enough  of  the  cereals,  etc.,  being  raised  for  home  consump- 
tion with  some  for  shipment.  * 


GRANT   COUNTY. 


Our  Society  was  reorganized  January  29,  1887,  with  52  stockholders,  and  held 
its  thirty-fifth  annual  fair  from  August  30  to  September  2. 

The  fair  was*  a  success  financially,  although  the  attendance  was  somewhat  re- 
duced on  account  of  a  circus  the  first  day  of  the  fair  and  a  soldiers1  reunion  held 
about  two  weeks  previous. 

All  premiums  and  expenses  were  paid  in  full  and  a  balance  was  applied  on 
some  permanent  improvements,  which  were  much  needed.  The  society  built  70 
new  box  horse  stalls,  substantially  framed,  covered  with  shingles;  reroofed  the 
amphitheater  and  floral  hall,  and  bored  two  good  wells  70  feet  deep. 

Our  premiums  on  live  stock  were  all  taken,  many  classes  having  5  or  more 
entries.     Exhibitors  from  our  own  county  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes. 

Our  farmers  are  doing  well  this  year,  as  they  are  getting  five  cents  for  their 
hogs,  and  have  not  been  troubled  much  with  cholera  this  season. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  rolling  in  Monroe  township,  eastern  portion,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississinewa  river,  which  enters  on  the  southeast,  flowing 
diagonally  to  the  north  side,  and  emerging  on  the  north  near  the  western  bound- 
ary, furnishing  valuable  water  power  at  five  different  places.  At  some  distance 
from  the  river  the  surface  partakes  of  a  level  stretch,  gently  undulating.  The  en- 
tire county  is  well  drained  by  this  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  there  being  only  a  small  proportion  of  thin  and  wet  lanjl.  The 
timber  in  the  county  is  36.8  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  and  consists  of  sugar  tree,  hick- 
ory, elm,  oak,  walnut  and  poplar.    Limestone  is  found  along  the  river  banks,  bat 
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the  principal  quarries  are  near  Marion,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county. 
Line  is  furnished  for  local  consumption.  The  county  produces  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  all  the  cereals,  and  staple  products  for  home  consumption,  and  exports  large 
quantities.  The  fruit  crop,  especially  apples,  is  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  farm- 
ers. The  area  of  the  county  is  about  411  square  miles,  and  the  population  23,618. 
A  geat  amount  of  timber  is  shipped  and  a  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  and  packed 
anntally  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


Th«  eighteenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  ground  near  Linton,  Oc- 
tober 3  to  7,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  successful  fair  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  exhibit  in  horses  was  excellent,  but  the  entries  in  heavy  draft  not  as 
numerous  as  last  year.  In  cattle,  both  as  to  quality  and  number,  this  year  was  far 
ahead  of  anything  exhibited  heretofore.  The  hog  and  sheep  pens  showed  a  general 
good  quality  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  poultry  some  fine  coops  of  the  leading 
breeds. 

The  dry  season  prevented  a  fall  display  in  agricultural  products  of  all  descrip- 
tion, but  the  department  for  ladies1  work  was  full  and  well  contested.  The  Society 
paid  all  premiums  in  full,  and  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  land  purchased 
a  few  yeaw  ago,  with  a  small  surplus  on  hand  after  all  expenses  were  paid.  To 
better  accommodate  our  friends,  a  new  hall  was  erected  before  the  fair  for  ladies' 
work,  fine  arts,  etc.  It  was  impossible  to  furnish  stalls  and  pens  for  all  applica- 
tions, and  quite  a  number  of  stock  could  not  be  admitted  on  this  account,  as  no 
demand  for  them  had  .been  made  in  due  time  to  enable  the  management  to  make 
provisions.  However,  before  another  fair  the  Society  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
exhibitors  with  all  the  stalls  or  space  called  for. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1887  ha*  been  the  best  for  the  last  four  years.  The  berry 
was  plump  and  the  yield  averaged  larger  than  usual  of  late.  However,  the  acreage 
was  less  than  in  1886,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  and  low  price  of  the 
grain.  The  present  crop  went  into  winter  in  far  better  condition  than  the  contin- 
ued dry  weather  in  summer  and  early  fall  promised,  and  may  be  stated  as  fairly 
good. 

The  corn  crop,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  low,  rich  lands,  and  where  planted 
late,  did  not  yield  as  the  good  green  look  of  the  fields  warranted  at  the  time  of 
silking,  and  when  gathering  commenced,  proved  even  lighter  than  estimated.  But 
excluding  the  ridge  lands  on  the  east  side  of  White  River,  the  general  average  in 
the  west  portion  of  the  county  has  been  fully  equal  to  any  county  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

Oats  were  good,  and  hay  put  up  in  fine  condition,  but  cut  short  by  the  drought. 
By  the  cutting  up  of  a  large  amount  of  corn  this  deficiency  in  feed  has  been 
equalized. 
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Potatoes  planted  early  gave  a  good  return,  but  the  general  crop  is  light,  and 
all  vegetables  that  mature  later  in  the  season  are  scarce.  Fruit  for  the  same  reason 
is  nofplentiful,  and  as  a  rule  not  as  large  as  usual. 

The  low  price  of  cattle  during  the  past  season  has  perhaps  accumulated  the 
largest  number  this  county  has  ever  recorded,  and  are  kept  over,  expecting  a  better 
demand  in  spring.    Hogs  are  put  on  the  market  as  fast  as  in  proper  condition. 

During  the  past  season  the  ditching  of  one  of  our  largest  marshes  has  been 
completed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  affected  by  this  improvement  ha*  been 
tiled,  and  the  clearing  away  of  timber  and  brush  is  going  on  this  winter  as  fast  as 
the  weather  permits.  One  party  has  a  contract  to  plant  800  acres  in  corn;  that  was 
formerly,  at  least  part  of  the  year,  under  water.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest  under- 
taking in  drainage  attempted  in  the  county,  and  will  materially  add  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community,  while  it  enhances  not  only  the  value  of  the  lands 
reclaimed,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  adjoining  uplands. 

The  development  of  the  coal  field  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is  pros- 
ecuted with  energy,  and  another  shaft  is  now  in  operation,  perhaps  as  fine  a  struc- 
ture as  is  found  in  the  State,  operating  a  6-foot  vein  of  clean  coal,  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  machinery  that  science  has  invented.  The  former  narrow  gauge  I. 
&  I.  S.  railroad  has  been  converted  into*  a  standard  gauge  road,  and  two  railroads 
are  now  running  through  the  coal  field,  taking  away  many  trains  daily,  where  but  a 
few  years  ago  only  sufficient  coal  was  produced  from  a  surface  vein  to  supply  the 
limited  home  demand.  The  influx  of  miners  and  laborers  of  all  kinds,  the  increased 
demand  for  productions  of  the  farm,  the  consequent  increased  mercantile  transac- 
tions, and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  steady  increasing  population, 
has  changed  the  quiet  farming  neighborhood  into  a  busy  community  where  all 
farm  products  find  a  ready  cash  market.  The  future  of  Greene  County  is  bright. 
The  development  of  her  great  resources,  now  once  begun,  will  increase  as  fast  a* 
capital  comes  in  to  take  hold  of  the  manifold  advantages  she  offers. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  has  a  varied  surface,  being  broken  with  hills  of  from  100  to  300  feet 
in  height  east  of  White  River,  while  the  remainder  of  the  county  (with  probably 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  between  Eel  and  White  rivers)  is  comparatively  level,  with 
considerable  prairie  land.  On  these  prairies  and  bottom  lands  the  soil  is  of  sandy 
loam,  easily  cultivated,  yielding  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass.  In  the 
marshes  and  wet  prairie  land  the  soil  is  of  a  deep  black  muck,  unproductive  in  its 
natural  state,  but  being  fast  ditched  and  underd rained  with  tile,  and  producing, 
when  thus  reclaimed,  the  finest  and  surest  crops  of  all  cereals  of  any  land,  high 
bottom  not  excepted.  A  yellowish  clay  soil  is  found  on  the  ridges  and  table  lands, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sandy  loam. 
The  finest  crops  of  red  clover  are  produced  on  this  soil.  The  ridges  on  the  east 
side  of  White  River  furnish  highly  favorable  locations  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
The  county  is  49.4  p*r  cent,  timber,  consisting  of  all  the  varieties  common  to  this 
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section  of  the  State,  walnut,  oak,  ash,  etc.  Quarries  of  good  building  stone  are 
being  worked  along  the  line  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  Railroad.  The  stone 
is  a  fine  grained  brownish  gray  sandstone,  and  can  be  taken  out  in  slabs  of  any 
required  length.  The  block  coal  area  in  this  county  is  156  square  miles,  about  80 
of  which  lay  in  the  coal  measures  proper,  in  which,  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  100 
feet,  two  workable  veins  are  found  of  the  average  depth  of  from  4  to  8  feet. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 


Our  fair  for  1887,  being  the  thirty-fourth  exhibition,  reached  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  in  display  and  attendance  we  have  ever  attained.  Of  the  exhibits  in 
the  Stock  Department  much  could  be  said  relating  to  the  advanced  step  our  people 
have  taken  in  propagating  the  best  blood.  The  sires  are  owned  here,  and  the  off- 
spring is  becoming  numerous.  The  farm  and  vegetable  products  were  quite  cred- 
itable, but  the  dryness  of  the  season  materially  affected  this  department,  so  that 
the  quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  other  years. 

The  Floral  and  Art  Hall  exhibits,  as  in  former  years,  gave  ample  evidence  of 
the  tasty  handiwork  of  our  ladie6,  and  their  capacity  to  ornament  our  large  halls. 
We  added  another  large  Floral  and  Art  Hall  to  our  grounds,  giving  us  now  two 
halls  40x120  feet,  and  yet  we  have  not  room  enough  for  our  Women's  Department. 
The  society  expended,  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements  this  year,  $1,500. 
This  amount  was  expended  on  new  halls  and  stables. 

The  Board,  as  heretofore,  rigidly  excluded  everything  in  the  way  of  gambling 
and  shows.  Increased  premiums  and  extra  expenses,  including  the  above-named 
improvements,  absorbed  nearly  all  the  receipts,  yet  the  society  is  out  of  debt,  with 
a  neat  little  balance  in  the  treasury.  Since  the  fair  we  have  purchased  six  acres 
more  land,  which  gives  us  forty  acres  of  fine,  shady  ground. 

Broader,  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  farmers'  interests  have  been 
developed,  and  they,  in  no  small  degree,  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  our  society. 
"We  have  the  soil,  the  people  and  the  natural  advantages,  geographically,  to  make 
a  great  fair.  Geologically,  we  are  developing  what  nature  has  placed  near  us,  and 
natural  gas  and  coal  has  been  found  in  abundance  right  in  our  city  limits.  Already 
one  gas  well  is  burning  several  feet  high,  and  the  company  is  putting  down  another 
and  opening  a  coal  shaft  where  we  have  a  vein  of  eight  feet  of  coal.  We  have 
plenty  of  gas  at  present  to  run  several  large  factories  and  mills,  and  this  time  next 
year  our  city  will  be  using  gas  and  coal  mined  right  at  home,  which  gives  us  one 
of  the  hest  places  in  the  8tate  for  locating  factories,  for  with  plenty  of  timber, 
water,  gas  and  cheap  fuel,  we  are  bound  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  Pocket. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Gibson  county,  as  an  agricultural  county,  stands  at  the  head,  and  is  the  banner 
county  of  the  State  for  wheat.  In  the  eastern  portion  we  have  large  coal  fields, 
with  fine  water  facilities  for  manufacturing  sites.  The  forest  area  of  the  county  is 
13.6  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  and  consists  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory  and  poplar  tim- 
ber. The  north,  south  and  west  portion  of  the  county  is  one  mass  of  rich,  black 
soil,  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  well  drained  with  a  gradual  slope  to 
the  Wabash  river  on  the  west.  Shipping  facilities  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  State, 
with  three  trunk  railroads  through  the  county  which  offer  cheap  rates  to  all  ship, 
pers  and  manufacturers. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Our  twenty-eighth  annual  fair  was  held  at  Corydon  from  August  29  to  Sep* 
tember  2,  inclusive,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible  drought,  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess, financially  and  every  other  way. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  being  vastly  improved  in  every  respect;  farms 
that  had  been  considered  worn  out,  under  intelligent  management  are  now  pro- 
ducing good  'crops,  especially  of  wheat,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  grading 
with  the  best.  The  stock  is  also  being  vastly  improved  by  grading  up  with  the 
purer  bloods.  Especially  is  this  so  of  horses.  By  a  judicious  crossing  with  the 
Norman  and  Clydesdale  strains  we  are  producing  a  large  quantity  of  draft  horses 
that  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cattle  are 
being  improved,  but  there  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  the  heavy  beef  breeds. 
Being  near  the  cities  of  New  Albany  and  Louisville  the  dairy  breeds  predominate. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  creamery  in  the  county,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
add  largely  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Sheep  and  hogs  are  vastly  superior  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  although 
the  sheep  industry  has  declined  greatly  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  dogs  and  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  wool. 

Aside  from  the  farming  interest  we  are  not  behind  our  neighbors  in  the  way 
of  minerals.  Gas  and  salt  water  are  found  in  profuse  quantities.  Recently  two 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Ohio  River, 
which  promise  to  be  of  vast  importance  and  immense  value.  The  flow  of  salt 
water  is  immense  and  of  a  better  quality  than  the  great  Momon  well,  near  Branden- 
burg, Kentucky,  eight  ounces  of  the  water  making  one  ounce  of  the  very  best  of 
salt  The  machinery  is  being  bought,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  with  gas  as  a 
fuel,  will  be  begun  in  the  spring  on  a  large  scale* 
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RAILBOAD8. 

A  few  years  ago  this  county  had  no  railroad  within  its  borders.  We  now  have 
two,  with  another  surveyed.  This  will  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  county,  by 
being  the  means  of  opening  up  the  stone  interest,  which,  with  these  avenues  of  exit, 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  this  part  of  the  State,  and  will  also  be  the  cause  of  re- 
taining the  labor,  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  of  all  communities,  that 
has  been  constantly,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  emigrating  from  the  county  in  search 
of  employment  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  the  damaging  reports  that  have  been  circulated  in  regard  to 
the  bad  state  of  our  society,  there  is  not  a  more  law  abiding  and  peaceable  people 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State,  there  having  been  but  one  mnrder  in  the  county 
in  the  last  sixteen  years.  Aside  from  a  little  petty  stealing,  which  is  found  more 
or  less  in  every  community,  crime  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  all  these  facts,  and  believing  that  Harrison  County  is  as  healthy  and  as  safe  a 
place  to  live  in  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  we  cordially  invite  ail  honest  and  indus- 
trious people,  who  are  thinking  of  changing  their  place  of  residence,  to  come  and 
see  us  and  be  convinced  that  what  we  have  said  is  true. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  varied  in  appearance,  consisting  of  level  or  bot- 
tom lands  along  the  rivers  and  streams,  with  knobs  rising  to  a  hight  of  from  200  to 
300  feet  along  the  Ohio  river.  These  knobs  are  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
8tate  for  fruit  culture.  Many  large  orchards,  some  containing  upwards  of  5,000 
trees,  are  located  here.  The  level  or  bottom  lands  are  slightly  rolling,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  vegetables  and  grass,  which  are  largely  exported.  Stock  raising  is  a  promi- 
nent branch  of  industry,  cattle,  horse*,  mules  and  hogs  of  superior  grades  are  ex- 
ported. The  streams  are  numerous  and  traverse  the  county  in  all  directions.  The 
supply  of  excellent  building  stone  is  very  large,  can  be  quarried  almost  any  size 
desirable,  and  is  easily  worked  into  all  varieties  of  ornamental  stone  work. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Hancock  Agricultural  Association  was  field  at 
Greenfield,  Angust  23  to  27,  inclusive.  The  officers  and  directors  put  forth  their 
greatest  efforts  to  make  ours  second  to  no  county  fair  in  the  State,  and  their  efforts 
were  fully  rewarded.  The  attendance  was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  expected,  and 
mil  the  departments  were  well  represented. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  as  well  supplied  with  stalls  as  any  county  fair,  the 
management  found  it  necessary  to  erect  new  ones ;  also  to  make  more  extensive  ar- 
rangements for  the  unusually  large  show  of  poultry. 
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For  many  weeks  preceding  the  fair,  the  track,  which  has  a  State  reputation, 
was  in  constant  use  by  those  having  horses  in  training. 

The  grounds  have  been  set  with  young  maple  trees,  and  is  covered  with  a  new 
growth  of  blue  grass,  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  grounds  owned  by  any 
association. 

The  large  premiums  offered,  together  with  the  fact  that  we  are  a  member  of 
the  American  Trotting  Association,  brought  to  our  fair  some  of  the  best  horses  in 
the  State,  and  gave  to  our  people  some  unusually  interesting  races. 

Though  the  greater  portion  of  the  hogs  of  the  county  were  swept  away  by  the 
cholera  last  year,  the  show  in  this  class  was  good  and  speaks  well  for  our  home 
breeders. 

The  #how  of  poultry  is  seldom  equaled  at  any  district  or  county  fair.  Han- 
cock county  has  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  live 
stock. 

Experts  were  unreserved  in  their  praise  of  the  entry  of  fine  sheep,  stating  that 
they  had  never  ?een  the  show  in  this  department  excelled. 

The  severe  drouth  materially  reduced  the  display  of  horticultural,  agricultural, 
and  apiary  products;  yet  the  entries  in  these  classes  were  more  numerous  and  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  was  expected  by  the  managers. 

The  display  in  the  Art  Hail  was  up  to  the  high  standard  of  last  year,  which, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  under  the  same  management. 

A  new  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  display  of  school  work  and  children's  day. 
Almost  every  district  in  the  county  was  represented  in  the  exhibit  On  the  second 
day  of  the  fair  all  school  children  were  admitted  free.  They  formed  in  line  at  the 
Court  Honee  and  marched  thirteen  hundred  strong  to  the  fair  grounds,  with  mottos, 
flags  and  banners  flying,  presenting  a  fine  appearance. 

rlancock  county  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  and  stock-raising  counties 
of  the  State.  Interest  in  stock  raising  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fair. 
Coupled  with  all  our  other  natural  advantages  is  the  fact  that  we  lie  in  the  great 
gas  belt  of  Indiana.  We  have  six  roaring  gas  wells  in  our  midst,  and  are  now  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  cheap  fuel. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  was,  originally,  very  heavily  timbered,  with  no  prairie,  and  has 
still  as  much  beech,  sugar  maple,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  elm,  buckeye  and  hickory  as 
any  other  county  in  the  State,  about  41.7  per  cent  being  timbered.  Large  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand  are  found  within  its  borders.  The  soil  is  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce grain,  of  which  wheat,  hay,  potatoes  and  corn  are  exported  largely.  Also, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  and  shipped  to  other  markets.  The  county  iff 
well  watered  for  stock  raising.  Blue  river,  the  largest  stream  traversing  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county,  is  suitable  for  mill  sites ;  from  this  flow  many  tribu- 
taries and  other  small  creeks  in  every  direction. 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Our  ninth  annual  fair  was  held  August  22  to  26  inclusive  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  City  of  Noblesville,  the  center  of  the  great  natural  gas  fields  of  Indiana.  Our 
attendance  fell  below  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  exhibits  were  larger  and  of  better 
quality.  We  always  manage  to  conduct  our  fairs  so  as  to  furnish  accommodations 
to  all  persons  attending  with  stock  or  articles  for  exhibition,  and  have  offered  lib- 
eral premiums  in  the  speed  ring.  We  have  always  prohibited  gambling  or  the 
sale  of  any  kind  of  liquors  upon  the  grounds,  therefore  the  patrons  of  the  fair  al- 
ways find  an  orderly,  quiet  and  peaceable  place  of  renort.  Our  stock  display  was 
very  fine,  and  competition  was  heavy  all  along  the  line ;  the  cattle  show  was  con- 
tested with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  leaving  the  judges  in  doubt  after  they  had 
completed  the  awards.  The  poultry  department  was  surprising,  compelling  us  to 
extend  the  building  double  its  former  size.  Our  Society  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
employing  expert  judges  in  the  different  departments.  The  ladies'  department 
was  well  filled  with  exhibits,  and  the  ladies  who  acted  as  our  committee  in  this 
class,  Mrs.  Noe  and  Miss  Heron,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that 
we  are  determined  to  have  them  to  continue  in  our  employ  for  our  next  fair  if  pos- 
sible. We  have  a  surplus  fund  on  hand,  and  intend  leasing  or  buying  other 
ground  in  the  future  for  our  fair. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  is  situated  near  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains  about  ' 
395  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  24,801.  The  soil  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
the  surface  being  level  in  some  parts  and  roiling  in  others,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  <$  wheat,  corn  and  grass.  It  is  well  drained  by  White  River,  Stony, 
Cicero  and  Coal  creeks,  with  their  smaller  tributaries.  Along  White  River  there 
are  some  good  dry  prairies,  and  along  Cicero  and  Stony  creeks  can  be  found  some 
low,  wet  prairie  land.  The  county  was  originally  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  pop- 
lar, walnut,  maple,  hickory  and  beech.  The  forest  area  is  now  41.9  per  cent,  of  its 
surface.     It  is  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


The  Henry  County  Fair  was  held  at  New  Castle  August  9  to  13.  It  has  been 
the  ambition  of  the  Society  to  oner  its  patrons  the  best  accommodations  and  the 
largest  premiums  within  its  ability.  The  entire  proceeds  for  several  years  have 
be«n  applied  to  the  increase  of  premiums  offered,  and  to  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  grounds*  It  has  been  noticeable,  and  by  the  Society  accepted  as  an  indorse- 
ment, that  with  each  added  comfort  and  attractive  improvement  have  appeared 
greater  exhibit*,  larger  attendance  and  an  increased  interest  in  every  department 
of  the  Fair. 
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We  now  have  spacious  grounds,  a  new  half-mile  track  and  all  the  modern  fair 
accommodations.  We  are  comparatively  out  of  debt,  owing  for  real  estate  only 
which  was  lately  purchased.  Of  the  success  of  the  last  fair  I  quote  from  the  local 
press  the  following  comprehensive  statement : 

"  To-day  closes  the  most  successful  exhibition  in  the  history  of  the  Henry 
County  Agricultural  Society.  Never  before  was  the  list  of  exhibits  so  large  and 
the  attractions  so  varied  and  interesting  as  this  year.  Every  department  was  well 
represented  and  the  displays  in  each  were  meritorious  and  of  special  interest.  The 
people  of  Henry  County  have  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the  display  of  the  county's 
products  exhibited,  and  the  management  deserve  credit  for  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  enterprise  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted." 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  rolling,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
southern  portion,  with  many  level  tracts  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portion.  The 
county  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  with  the  exception 
of  a  email  prairie  in  the  northern  part  The  soil  is  almost  invarialby  a  black,  rich 
loam,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  forest  area  now 
comprises  36.6  per  cent,  of  the  county.  The  streams  of  the  county  are  Blue  river, 
Flat  Rock,  Duck,  Stony  and  Fall  creeks,  affording  excellent  water-power  in  the 
southern  part,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  products  of 
the  county  consist  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  principally,  with  enough  of  all  the 
other  staples  to  supply  local  demand. 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

Our  County  Agricultural  Society  closed  its  second  annual  exhibition  on  the 
new  grounds  with  "  success "  inscribed  on  its  banners,  although  the  weather  was 
very  unfavorable  during  the  entire  week.  It  takes  more  than  rain  to  keep  the 
people  of  this  county  from  attending  the  fair. 

The  entries  exceeded  anything  in  the  history  of  the  society,  and  although  we 
had  erected  forty  new  box  stalls,  we  were  compelled  to  rent  stables  in  the  city  to 
accommodate  the  late-comers. 

The  entries  in  live  stock  exceeded  anything  in  the  past  history  of  the  society. 
The  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  horae  in  this  county  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, and  we  hope  to  be  able  in  two  or  three  years  to  report  to  the  State  Board 
that  there  is  not  a  "  grade  horse  "  in  the  county.  Quite  an  interest  in  also  mani- 
fested in  raising  good  cattlie,  the  dairy  breeds,  perhaps,  having  the«lead.  We  have 
in  the  county  several  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Hereford*,  Jerseys,  Polled  Angus,  Hol- 
stein8.  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  breeds.  The  Jerseys  are  in  the  lead,  and  will 
probably  remain  there  for  Beveral  years  yet. 
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Swine — Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshires  are  receiving  the  most  attention,  al- 
though other  breeds  are  raised  with  more  or  less  success.  The  old  original  "  elm 
peeler"  has  been  eliminated,  and  to-day  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

In  the  poultry  department  the  display  was  more  than  an  average,  nearly  all 
the  recognised  varieties  being  on  exhibition. 

Farm  products,  owing  to  the  drouth,  were  not  up  to  former  years,  but  very 
creditable,  exceeding  in  quantity  and  quality  anything  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Floral  Hall,  as  usual,  was  full  and  running  over.  Next  year  we  shall  prob- 
ably place  this  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies,  which  will  relieve 
the  officers  of  quite  a  number  of  "interviews" 

The  speed  department  gave  better  satisfaction  this  year  than  ever  before,  the 
"  old  ringers  "  did  not  stand  much  show,  as  many  of  the  horses  came  here  to  win, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  did  so. 

Crops  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  fruity  were  nearly  an  entire  failure,  owing  to 
the  long  continued  drouth. 

During  the  year  we  made  some  very  valuable  improvements,  and  by  next  year 
expect  to  have  our  lake  near  the  main  entrance  completed  and  stocked  with  fish. 
Fish  culture  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  this  part  of  the  State  there  being  no 
less  than  a  dozen  carp  ponds  in  this  county,  some  of  them  being  about  four  years 
old,  and  producing  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  German  carp  species. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Wabash  enters  about  the  center  of  the  eastern  boundary,  bends  north 
and  leaves  near  the  center  of  the  western  boundary.  Little  river  flows  diagonally 
through,  entering  on  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Wabash  below  the  county  seat.  These  rivers  and  their  tributaries  drain  the  county 
very  thoroughly,  necessitating  very  little  artificial  drainage.  Early  in  the  history 
of  the  county  wet  prairie  land  existed,  but  it  has  been  very  generally  drained,  and 
is  under  cultivation.  The  major*  portion  of  the  county  was  originally  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple  and  sugar  tree,  walnut,  wild  cherry, 
poplar  and  elm  in  level  places,  and  sycamore  along  the  streams.  When  the  timber 
was  removed  the  land  was  ready  for  immediate  cultivation,  as  surface  drainage 
was  performed  by  nature.  The  forest  area  is  now  48  per  cent,  of  the  county.  The 
farmer  is  well  paid  for  his  labor  in  good  average  crops  of  all  the  staples  generally 
grown  in  this  portion  of  the  8tate. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 


The  surface  of  this  county  is  quite  level,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  not  to  allow 
natural  surface  drainage.  In  the  western  townships  it  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the  east- 
ern. The  soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  all  the  stand- 
ard cereals  raised  in  this  and  central  portions  of  the  State.  The  county  is  void  of 
large  streams,  the  principal  one  being  Wild  Cat  creek,  which  flows  from  east  to 
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wee/ ;  Deer  creek  rises  in  the  center  and  flows  in  the  same  general  direction.  The 
land  was  formerly  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  poplar,  walnut,  ash,  oak,  and  other 
varieties  of  deciduous  forest  trees.  The  soil  is  of  a  black  muck  or  alluvial,  loamy, 
and  easily  cultivated  with  proper  drainage  and  tillage.  The  timber  is  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  being  47.7  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  the  county  seat 
ranking  only  second  to  Indianapolis  in  its  export  of  hard  wood  lumber.  For  the 
past  few  years  6,000,000  feet  of  walnut,  and  4,000,000  feet  of  other  varieties  in- 
cluding principally  poplar,  oak  and  ash,  have  been  shipped  annually,  while  a  large 
amount  has  been  necessarily  destroyed  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation. 


^*7^1 


HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  higher  than  that  of  adjacent  counties  and 
is  therefore  provided  with  natural  drainage,  having  a  porous  and  easily  cultivated 
soil ;  the  surface  is  generally  undulating,  with  portions  quite  level.  It  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  State  as  an  agricultural  county,  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
<jorn  and  blue  grass.  Broken  land  can  be  found  along  the  creeks ;  still  a  very  small 
amount  of  land  is  found  not  susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  county  is  well  sup- 
plied with  almost  every  variety  of  timber  found  in  this  section  of  the  State,  quan- 
tities of  which  are  manufactured  into  staves  and  lumber  and  shipped  to  other 
markets.  The  forest  area  comprises  43.2  per  cent  of  the  county.  8mail  fruit 
culture  is  a  source  of  proit;  apples  do  well.  The  county  is  superior  to  a  great 
many  for  stock  raising  and  dairying,  on  account  of  the  numerous  water  courses, 
living  springs,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  blue  grass  and  other 
grasses  which  grow  spontaneously. 


JAY  COUNTY. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  our  annual  fair  co-operated  with  the  officers  and 
made  the  past  fair  the  most  successful  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

On  account  of  not  having  sufficient  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle  the  number  of 
-entries  in  each  of  these  departments  were  much  less  than  they  would  have  been. 
The  application  for  stalls  was  beyond  all  that  we  had  expected. 

The  Society  expended  $975  on  improvements,  a  large  per  cent  of  which  was 
placed  in  building  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  stock.  Financially  the  fair 
was  a  success,  and  in  every  other  respect  the  same. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention,  and  was  uni- 
versally pronounced  the  tinest  ever  seen  in  Eastern  Indiana.  In  the  past  ten  years 
a  large  number  of  thoroughbred  horses  have  been  brought  into  our  county,  and 
farmers  are  universally  willing  to  pay  a  fair  consideration  for  their  service,  self 
interest  being  the  prompting  motive. 
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In  hogs  for  breeding  we  stand  second  to  no  other  county  in  Indiana,  the 
Poland  China  predominating)  but  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  Berkshires  and 
Chester  Whites.  The  exhibit  in  hogs  at  our  fair  was  a  grand  one.  Hogs  exhibited 
here  were  taken  to  the  St  Louis  fair,  there  receiving  first  premiums. 

The  poultry  show  was  the  largest  ever  had  on  our  grounds. 

The  ladies'  department  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  needle  and  fancy  work,  to- 
gether with  an  endless  supply  of  culinary  preparations. 

Financially  oar  Society  has  always  been  a  success,  paying  premiums  in  full. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  rolling  and  undulating  in  the  greater 
part,  there  being  considerable  level  land  along  the  course  of  the  Salamonie  river, 
which  runs  through  the  county  from  southeast  to  northwest.  The  most  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  is  a  rich  alluvial  land,  underlaid  with  clay,  and  many  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel.  In  many  localities  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  splendid 
coarse  gravel,  over  which  the  soil  is  a  most  excellent  sandy  loam.  There  is  plenty  of 
gravel  for  making  roads.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  on  the  Wabash  river,. 
there  is  an  abundance  of  limestone  suitable  for  building  and  making  lime ;  also, 
within  two  miles  of  the  county  seat,  Portland,  there  is  plenty  of  limestone,  but  be- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  can  only  be  quarried  during  the  dry  season.  The 
county  produces  all  the  cereals,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  fruits.  The  timber  consists 
of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut,  sugar,  beech,  elm  (red  and  white),  sycamore,  maple,, 
and  comprises  about  50.3  per  cent,  of  its  surface. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Our  twelfth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  about  one- 
fourth  mile  east  of  Brownstown,  August  29  to  September  2,  and  was,  considering  all 
the  circumstances,  successful  beyond  all  anticipation.  While  many  other  societies 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  continued  their  meetings  until  1888,  the  old  reli- 
able held  firmly  to  the  works  and  came  out  with  flying  colors,  notwithstanding  that 
not  one  cent  was  obtained  from  the  "  show  license  fund  "  for  which  these  reports 
are  made. 

The  agricultural  and  floral  departments  were  well  filled,  but  the  live  stock, 
especially  in  the  cattle  and  hog  departments,  was  somewhat  deficient. 

The  poultry  exhibit  was  one  of  the  best  ever  had  on  the  grounds,  as  was,  also> 
the  horse  and  sheep,  the  speed-ring  being  filled  with  but  one  exception" 

Water,  the  most  necessary  requisite  of  a  fair  ground,  is  now  supplied  to  the 
many  who  attend  the  fair,  to  the  stock  on  exhibition,  and  for  all  other  necessary 
purposes,  through  a  pipe  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  will  prove  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  management. 
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The  grounds  were  repaired  and  pat  in  good  condition  this  year,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  now  we  have  one  of  the  best  located  and  improved  grounds  fn  the  8tate. 
The  weather  during  the  past  fair  was  unsually  dry,  and  the  grounds  throughout 
the  entire  week  were  a  perfect  cloud  of  dust  On  this  account  numbers  were  de- 
terred from  attending,  thus  creating  a  material  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the 
society,  which  will  probably  be  arranged  for. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  county  consists  of  table  and  bottom 
lands,  and  the  remainder  of  clay  and  sandy  loam.  The  southeastern  portion  is 
undulating,  with  sandy  hillocks  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  range  of  knobs,  with  an  elevation  of  360  feet,  and  some  sandy,, 
clay  hills  near  Seymour,  called  Chestnut  ridge.  The  bottoms  are  bordered  by 
ridges  and  terraces,  and  are  very  broad.  A  portion  in  the  northeastern  section  is 
broken  and  traversed  by  ridges,  with  an  average  elevation  of  280  feet,  spreading 
out  into  broad  table  lands  in  places.  The  valleys  along  the  small  streams  are  nar- 
row. No  county  in  the  State  has  better  agricultural  resources  than  this  one,  the 
clay  and  sandy  loam  producing  the  largest  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  clover  and  grass. 
The  sandy  soil  is  best  adapted  to  corn,  and  the  clay  soil  to  wheat,  though  both  can 
be  produced  on  either  with  great  success.  The  sandy  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the 
propagation  of  watermelons,  of  which  at  least  2,000  acres  are  cultivated  annually, 
the  sales  amounting  to  $60,000. 


JASPER  COUNTY. 


Our  sixteenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Association  from 
August  30  to  September  2,  inclusive.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the  roads  very 
dusty.  Our  grounds  being  almost  destitute  of  shade,  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  it  should  have  been ;  however,  the  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  pre- 
miums in  full  and  leave  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  show  in  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  departments  was  not,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, quite  equal  to  some  former  years,  but  there  was  noted  improvement  in  quality, 
while  the  exhibit  of  horses  was  never  better. 

There  was  lively  competition  for  some  of  the  premiums,  especially  in  the  class 
of  imported  heavy  draft  stallions.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  past  few 
years  to  improve  the  stock  of  horses,  and  the  result  is  we  have  more  good  roadsters 
and  heavy  draft  horses  in  the  county  than  ever  before. 

;  The  agricultural  display  was  very  fair,  considering  the  time  of  year  and  the 
seyere  drouth.  We  had  no  great  attractions  in  the  speed  ring  this  year,  there 
being  but  few  entries  and  the  races  not  closely  contested.  A  bicycle  race  the  last 
day  attracted  considerable  attention. 
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It  matters  not  whether  the  fair  is  a  success  or  failure,  whether  other  depart- 
ments are  well  represented  or  not,  the  floral  hall  is  always  filled  and  made  attract- 
ive. Great  credit  is  dne  the  ladies  for  the  fine  display  of  flowers,  paintings,  tasteful 
needlework,  and  many  other  kinds  of  artistic  handiwork,  a  sure  index  of  their  cul- 
ture and  refinement 

The  crops  in  this  county  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  county  in  the 
State  this*  year.  While  the  drouth  probably  reduced  the  yield,  we  will  have  a 
surplus  of  corn  and  oats,  and  plenty  of  feed  for  our  live  stock. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  and  hog  cholera  is  almost 
unknown. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  enterprising  stockmen  have  dehorned  their  cattle  during 
the  year  and  all  are  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

We  expended  $300  for  new  horse  and  cattle  stalls  this  year,  and  our  grounds 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Like  many  others,  we  are  now  boring  for  gas  and  oil. 

Our  county  is  fairly  prosperous,  and  with  the  great  improvement  in  live  stock, 
tile  drainage  and  the  erection  of  better  farm  buildings,  is  adding  much  to  the 
wealth  and  appearance  of  the  county. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  is  sandy,  with  occa- 
sionally low  prairies,  ridges  and  knolls.  The  southwestern  part  has  a  gently  roll- 
ing surface,  and  is  made  up  of  fertile  prairie.  The  northern  boundary  is  drained 
by  the  Kankakee,  which  flows  along  in  almost  an  unbroken  line,  while  the  south- 
ern portion  is  drained  by  the  Iroquois  River.  There  are  numerous  indications  of 
ancient  river  beds  from  300  to  1,200  feet  in  width,  and  ridges  of  white  and  yellow 
sand  are  found,  where  oak  and  hickory  trees  flourish  in  profusion.  Groves  of  tim- 
ber abound  along  the  streams,  there  being  one  belt  about  two  miles  wide,  growing 
in  rich  soil,  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  covered  with  "oak  openings  "  or  "  barrens." 
The  kinds  of  timber  are  not  numerous,  but  of  good  quality.  The  forest  area  is  27.1 
per  cent,  of  the  county.  The  sandstone  of  the  county  is  used  extensively  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  county  produces  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  all  the  grains,  in  an 
average  degree,  enough  for  home  consumption.    The  fruit  crop  is  generally  good. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Our  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  fair  from  September  6  to  8.  It  was 
not  a  success  in  every  particular,  though  considering  the  many  disadvantages  to 
contend  with,  it  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  It  was  held  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  drouth  that  has  ever  been  known  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  dust  was  so  great  that  it  prevented  many  from  attending 
the  fair.  The  exhibit  of  farm  products  was  not  large;  that  of  stock  was  very 
good ;  the  machinery  and  implement  department  was  well  represented.    The  ma- 
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<chinery  was  driven  by  power;  it  being  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  machinery 
in  operation  on  our  grounds.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  the  spectators  and  satisfac- 
tory to  exhibitors.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
if  all  the  machinery  put  on  exhibition  at  our  count?  fairs  was  required  to  be  put 
in  motion  while  on  exhibition,  thereby  letting  the  machine  speak  for  itself  in  lan- 
guage that  can  not  be  misunderstood,  which  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  purchaser  than  for  the  interested  agent  to  speak  for  it.  * 

The  association  did  not  award  any  cash  premiums ;  diplomas  and  ribbons  were 
given  as  premiums.  There  was  a  class  and  a  premium  offered  for  everything 
usually  exhibited  at  county  fairs,  except  speed  in  horses.  The  association  has 
strong  opposition  to  meet,  and  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  fair.  Horse  racing  and  gambling  of  all  kinds  are  excluded. 
A  great  deal  of  this  opposition  comes  from  the  farmers,  but  as  it  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  farmers,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  we 
feel  that  we  are  founded  upon  just  and  righteous  principles.  Our  effort  is  to  build 
up  an  institution  that  will  be  permanent  and  of  lasting  good  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  our  couqty. 

The  failure  of  crops  this  year  was  very  discouraging.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ever  had  so  near  an  entire  failure,  excepting  wheat,  and  it  was  not  a  full  crop.  I 
am  sure  there  was  not  enough  produced  in  our  county  to  supply  its  demands  until 
another  crop  is  raised.    Fruit  was  a  failure. 

Our  county  does  not  rank  among  the  first  counties  of  the  State  as  an  agricul- 
tural county,  but  since  the  introduction  of  fertilizers  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  wheat-growing  county.  Our  farmers  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  their  soil  by  the  use  of  the  many  fertilizers  that  are  now  within 
their  reach.  They  are  also  taking  a  great*  interest  in  the  improvement  of  live 
stock  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  of  cattle  and  horses.  We  claim  to  have 
as  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  and  Clydesdale  horses  as  can  be  found  in  the- State. 
William  Baker,  of  our  county,  has  a  herd  of  Jerseys  that  has  carried  off  the  red 
ribbon  at  a  number  of  fairs  throughout  the  State,  and  competed  with  the  world  at 
New  Orleans,  coming  off  victorious,  and  equally  successful  in  the  State  of  Texas 
last  fall. 

Mr.  V.  K.  Officer  has  several  imported  Clydesdale  stallions  and  mares  that 
will  compare  well  with  any  imported  stock  of  that  kind  in  the  State. 

M.  H.  Daily  has  the  Canadian  horse  in  his  native  purity. 

Our  county  is  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  the  soil  growing  blue  grass  and 
red  clover.  Stock  appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  We  have  suffered  very  little 
from  disease  among  stock.  There  has  been  no  fatal  disease  among  horses.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  pleuropneumonia  among  cattle  in  our  county.  We  have 
lost  some  hogs  from  cholera. 

I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  our  county  is  possessed  of  all  the  natu- 
ral advantages  that  could  be  looked  for  in  this  latitude.  Soil  is  good ;  all  kinds 
of  crops  mature  well.  As  to  water,  there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  streams  flow- 
ing through  the  county,  and  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  the  best  of  lime  and  build- 
ing stone.  The  once  heavy  forests  of  timber  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  with  it 
the  old-style  rail  fence,  which  is  superceded  by  the  more  sightly  modern  fences. 
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The  city  ef  Madison,  our  county  Beat,  furnishes  a  good  market  It  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  making  the  very  best  shipping  point,  furnishing  cheap  trans- 
portation to  any  point  between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  We  have  the  best  of 
gravel  road  coming  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass ;  also  the  J.,  M.  <&  I.  R  R., 
with  two  more  in  prospect  As  to  our  educational  advantages,  we  claim  to  be  the 
equal  of  any  county  in  the  8tate. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified  in  appearance;  rolling  in  the  western 
portion,  table  lands  in  the  central,  elevated  bluffs  on  the  Ohio,  and  lofty  hills  in 
the  eastern  and  northeastern  portion,  from  200  to  400  feet  high.  The  county  is 
supplied  with  water,  in  the  western  and  eastern  part,  by  springs  issuing  from 
fissures  in  the  rock,  while  in  the  central  or  table  land  parts  the  supply  is  obtained 
from  cisterns  and  wells.  The  Ohio  river,  on  the  south,  is  bordered  by  precipitous 
bluffs  and  rich  alluvial  bottoms.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
county,  and  skillful  farming  is  very  remunerative,  the  soil  presenting  many  natural 
advantages;  but  in  some  localities  fertilizers  and  under-draining  is  required. 
Especially  on  the  flats  is  drainage  necessary,  while  the  introduction  of  blue  grass 
and  clover  is  also  beneficial.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
hay.  Latterly  the  onion  crop  has  proved  remunerative.  In  fruits,  apples  and 
'peaches  are  grown  extensively  on  the  Ohio  river  bluffs.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
the  production  of  grapes  and  to  bee  culture.  The  tobacco  crop  is  proving  very  re- 
munerative, the  hill  land  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  crop,  the  quality  being 
first-class.  Stock  raising  is  fast  becoming  an  important  feature  in  the  products. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  fattened  in  large  quantities  and  shipped  to  eastern  markets. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  generally  presents  a  level  appearance,  although 
slightly  rolling,  with  the  exception  of  a  range  of  hills  from  the  south  running  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  and  terminating  at  the  western  boundry.  South  and 
west  of  this  range,  covering  about  one-tenth  of  the  county,  the  land  is  broken.  In 
a  greater  portion  of  the  county  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  dark  loam,  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, and  produces  as  good  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  as  the  best  bottom  lands. 
In  the  rough  portions  the  soil  is  of  heavy  clay  and  produces  only  fruit  and  grass 
to  any  extent.  The  bottom  lands  are  very  fertile.  The  county  ranks  with  the  first 
counties  in  the  State  in  stock  raising,  and  boasts  of  having  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  of  the  best  and  most  improved  breeds  found  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
also  great  improvement  in  the  hogs  and  sheep.  An  abundance  of  water  and  good 
drainage  is  supplied  to  the  county  by  the  numerous  streams,  the  most  prominent 
being  Big  Blue  river,  with  its  tributaries.  Valuable  timbers  are  found  in  the 
county,  the  walnut  being  of  rare  quality,  and  is  shipped  East  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
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JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

This  county  does  not  contain  any  extraordinarily  fertile  tracts  of  land,  still  it. 
averages  with  many  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
stone  of  excellent  quality  underlies  the  ground.  The  soil  of  the  entire  county  i& 
strongly  mixed  with  clay,  hence  drainage  is  very  beneficial,  especially  on  the  "  flats,'' 
which,  when  properly  drained,  will  become  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  county. 
Fertilizers  placed  on  these  lands  afford  a  generous  return.  The  rolling  lands  bor- 
dering the  numerous  streams  are  more  productive  than  the  "  flats,11  and  along  the 
bottoms  of  several  creeks  rich  alluvial  soil  is  found  which  yields  bounteous  corn 
crops.  The  principal  productions  of  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat and  hay.  Fruit  generally  does  better  than  any  of  the  other  crops.  A  large 
amount  of  land  is  in  pasture,  and  numbers  of  mules,  horses  and  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  Cincinnati  and  other  markets.  Hogs  are  also  fattened  and  shipped  to  the 
various  markets.  Quite  a  trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  shipment  of  milk  to  Louis- 
ville and  other  cities.  The  timber  of  the  county  (45.6  per  cent,  of  its  surface)  con- 
sists of  oak,  beech,  sugar  tree,  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  ash  and  sweet  gum.  A  great 
amount  of  this  has  been  cut  and  manufactured  into  staves,  lumber  and  shingles* 
and  shipped  to  other  markets.  The  North  Vernon  blue  limestone  beds  aie  very 
valuable,  and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  being  extensively 
used  in  the  abutments  of  bridges  and  for  foundations  and  in  government  buildings 
throughout  the  State. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


The  seventeenth  annual  fair  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Society,  was  in  every  respect  a  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  material  interests  of  the  people  of  the  county. 

While  many  advantages  in  facilities  for  shipping,  in  stock  and  other  exhibits, 
and  the  uniformly  encouraging  premiums  paid,  tend  to  make  these  fairs  popular 
with  many  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  Indiana  and  adjoining  States. 

Our  last  exhibition  was  more  than  usually  a  show  of  county  products,  county 
herds,  and  county  broods,  and  many  of  the  premiums  most  zealously  contended  for 
were  awarded  to  home  exhibitors,  when  in  a  number  of  cases  heretofore  foreign 
exhibitors  have  carried  away  the  prizes. 

There  was  a  well  marked  improvement  in  every  department  in  the  character 
of  exhibits  by  home  producers,  and  this  feature  well  indicates  the  steady  progress 
our  people  are  making  in  all  the  industries  represented  at  our  county  fairs. 

The  result  of  the  last  few  years  of  clover  fertilizing  is  apparent  in  the  product- 
iveness of  the  farms,  and  in  the  quality  of  such  products  the  color  and  form  of 
wheat  grown  upon  such  fertilized  land  was  especially  noted  and  commmended. 

Uplands  of  this  county  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and 
properly  restoring  such  lands,  when  exhausted,  they  are  unexcelled  for  profitable- 
ness. Our  wheat  growers  are  introducing  the  newest  and  best  varieties  of  seed  and 
adopting  the  most  approved  culture,  and  are  attaining  the  very  best  of  results. 
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The  reasonable  price  at  which  our  best  lands  may  still  be  purchased,  is  luring 
farmers  yearly  from  other  portions  of  the  country  to  settle  among  us  and  open 
new  farms,  until  the  statistics  will  show  a  most  rapid  growth  of  acreage  given  to 
tillage,  and  the  enterprise  displayed  by  our  citizens  in  reclaiming  waste  lands  by 
drainage,  is  scarcely  equaled  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

So  much  of  our  lands  are  by  nature  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  that  this 
staple  must  be  one  of  the  farmer's  principal  crops  for  all  time  to  come,  but  our 
splendid  herds  and  well-bred  horses  testify  to  the  good  quality  of  our  pasture 
lands.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  beef  cattle  of  this  region  of  the  State,  is  well 
known  by  buyers  at  the  markets,  and  our  dealers  reap  a  profit  from  this  fame. 
Short-horns,  Holsteins  and  Polled  Angus  are  the  principal  breeds,  Alderneys  and 
Jerseys  hardly  keeping  their  old  prestige  even  with  dairymen. 

One  interest  is  especially  growing  in  importance  as  shown  by  the  exhibits  at 
our  fair,  that  is  the  poultry  interest.  The  last  fair  was  especially  marked  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  this  department.  The  stimulus  given  the 
producer  by  the  extensive  poultry  dealers  located  in  this  county  has  brought  about 
such  excellence  in  breed  and  such  increased  quantities,  as  to  make  this  branch  one 
of  the  especial  features  of  our  fairs. 

Taken  all  in  all-,  the  year  1887  was  one  of  prosperity  and  advance  to  the  pro- 
ducing interests  of  our  county;  notwithstanding  a  prolonged  drouth  our  farmers 
were  reasonably  successful  and  encouraged.  That  they  have  so  prospered  under 
such  an  adverse  season  is  attributed  to  their  enlightenment,  industry  and  enter- 
prise, and  that  our  farmers  have  become  endowed  with  these  qualities  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  this  association.  It  is  societies  like  this  that  are  so  fast  trans- 
forming Indiana  from  a  pioneer  State  into  one  of  the  highest  culture  and  wealth, 
and  every  well-wisher  of  our  country's  prosperity  must  feel  the  keenest  interest  in 
their  work. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  well  watered,  streams  flowing  in  every  direction, 
affording  eligible  sites  for  mills,  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  stock.  We  find 
extending  along  the  rivers  and  streams,  bottoms  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  for- 
merly prairie  land,  but  latterly  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  The  soil 
on  the  bottoms  is  unsurpassed  in  richness,  and  will  support  any  crop.  The  great 
product  of  the  farm  in  this  ceunty  is  corn;  although  other  grains  grow  abundantly, 
this  crop  is  surest  on  account  of  the  frequent  freshets  breaking  over  the  levees. 
The  soil  on  the  uplands  is  not  as  good,  it  being  more  sandy,  but  by  proper  irriga- 
tion and  culture  can  be  made  more  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  garden 
vegetables  and  hay  are  produced  on  the  uplands.  The  forest  area  comprises  84.8 
"per  cent  of  the  county.  Oak  and  ash  timber  prevails.  The  highest  points  of  the 
hilly  portion  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit,  especially  the  smaller  varieties,  such  as 
grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  other  tender  fruits.  Almost  all  the  land  in  the  county 
is  utilized,  and  all  could  be,  with  proper  irrigation  on  the  uplands,  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  bottoms  from  overflow  by  the  construction  of  dikes.    Where  this  has 
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been  done  it  plainly  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
labor.  There  is  a  coal  seam  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  underlying  the 
entire  county. 


KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  midway  of  the  counties 
running  east  and  west,  the  surface  being  level  and  gently  rolling  in  the  north  part, 
and  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  hilly.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Tippe- 
canoe river,  which  drains  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  county,  and  also  by  Turkey 
creek.  The  largest  lake  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  known  as  Nine 
Mile  lake.  Besides  this  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  lakes,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  and,  in  connection  with  the  rivers,  furnish  an  abundant  water  supply. 
The  water  power  is  plentiful,  and  utilized  by  flour  mills.  A  great  amount  of  fer- 
tile prairie  land  is  found  in  the  northern  section,  the  principal  ones  being  Big  and 
Little  Turkey  and*  Bone  prairies;  covering  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  with  some  wet 
prairies  which  are  being  drained  and  placed  under  cultivation.  The  prairie  lands 
are  interspersed  with  the  woodlands,  and  were  rapidly  claimed  on  account  of  their 
easy  cultivation.  A  large  growth  of  walnut,  oak,  hickory  and  maple  is  found 
along  the  edge  of  the  prairies,  denoting  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil.  • 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY: 

The  surface  of  the  county  consists  of  gently  undulating  plateaus,  drained,  nat- 
urally, by  deep  valleys  in  the  north  and  northeastern  portions,  with  hills  toward 
the  center,  and  rather  rough  and  broken  in  the  south  and  southeastern  portions. 
The  main  stream  in  the  county  is  the  east  fork  of  White  river,  flowing  with  a 
rapid  current,  with  rich,  clear,  pure  spring  water,  bending  in  its  course,  and  afford- 
ing the  best  of  water  power,  and  the  finest  location  for  mills  and  manufactories. 
There  are  also  many  smaller  creeks,  traversing  the  county  in  every  direction,  fur- 
nishing natural  drainage  to  almost  the  entire  county.  Along  these  streams  we  find 
the  alluvial  bottoms  occurring,  the  richness  of  which  is  known  to  the  entire  State. 
The  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass  and  tobacco,  of 
which  immense  quantities  are  exported  annually.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  classes  and 
grades  are  raised  and  shipped  extensively.  The  timber  now  covers  44.4  per  cenk 
of  the  county.  The  White  Sulphur  springs,  located  at  Avoca,  Bedford  and  Indian 
creeks,  are  said  to  contain  great  medicinal  properties.  The  finest  quality  of  stone 
for  building  purposes  is  found  in  the  county.  The  celebrated  Kaolin  mines,  oper- 
ated by  a  Cincinnati  company,  have  been  very  successful,  the  county  containing 
the  finest  potter's  clay  found  in  the  State. 
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LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  all  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  southeast  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  composed  of  drift,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  black  loam,  and  is  sprinkled  with 
bowlders.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  a  number  of  small  prairies  exist; 
they  are  drained  by  creeks,  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Joseph  river.  The  southern 
portion  is  drained  by  Elkhart  river.  The  remainder  of  the  county  was  formerly 
densely  wooded  with  timber  of  all  deciduous  varieties ;  33.5  per  cent  of  the  county 
is  now  forest.  A  variety  of  soil  exists,  composed  of  clay,  loam,  gravel,  sand  and 
extensive  peat  beds;  good  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  is  found.  The  entire 
county  is  well  watered  and  drained,  and  the  facilities  for  raising  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
grass,  and  almost  every  variety  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  plums,  cherries 
and  berries,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  unsurpassed  in  this  latitude.  The  lances 
are  very  numerous,  there  being  a  total  area  of  4,000  acres  covered  by  these  lakes. 


LAPORTE  COUNTY. 


More  than  one-third  of  a  century  ago  an  agricultural  society  was  organized  in 
Laporte  County,  our  last  exhibition  being  the  thirty-sixth  annual  fair  held  for 
that  many  consecutive  years.  The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  court  house 
building  and  under  the  forest  oaks  surrounding  the  court  house. 

Wondrous  and  marvelous  changes  have  taken  place  since  those  days — not  so 
much  in  the  appearance  of  the  Laporte  County  court  house,  but  in  the  condition 
of  agriculture  and  all  the  industries  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  intelligence  and  the 
advanced  and  improved  condition  of  agriculture.  These  changes  are  perceptible 
everywhere — our  farms,  our  buildings,  in  our  farm  implements,  machinery  and  ve- 
hicles, in  our  horses,  our  cattle,  our  sheep,  our  hogs,  our  poultry,  and  in  the 
quality,*nd  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Our  fair,  recently  held,  in  many  respects  was  quite  a  success,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  had  rain  most  of  the  time,  which  necessitated  the  indefinite 
postponement  or  abandonment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
show  and  speed-ring ;  nevertheless,  the  entries  in  some  departments,  especially  the 
horse  department,  were  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  county.  Our  premiums  were 
paid  in  full.    The  best  of  interest  and  good  feeling  prevailed. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  constantly  improving ;  our  shipping  facilities 
are  not  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State ;  our  county  is  free  from  debt ;  the  af- 
fairs of  the  county  are  carefully  and  economically  managed ;  our  schools  are  not 
surpassed  anywhere,  and  our  farmers  were  especially  favored  with  a  generous  yield 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  excepting  in  some  localities  the  dry  weather  cut  the 
corn,  potato  and  other  crops  short.  However,  if  the  prices  obtained  for  the  surplus 
marketed  had  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  producer,  the  crop  of  1887  would  have 
satisfied  all  except  the  grumbler,  who  is  permitted  to  hold  forth  in  every  com- 
munity. 

14— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  northern  portion  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly,  originally  covered  with 
timber.  White  pines  of  large  growth  occurred,  which  have  been  cut  and  sawed 
into  timber,  very  few  trees  remaining.  Oak  and  hickory  are  the  most  prevalent 
kinds  of  trees  in  this  section.  The  forest  area  of  the  county  comprises  23.8  per 
cent,  of  its  extent  The  soil  here  is  of  a  stiff  blue  clay,  with  occasional  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  very  thin  and  only  moderately  productive.  Marshy  spots  and 
peat  bogB  occur  in  the  highest  lands,  and  clear  springs  are  not  uncommon.  The 
center  of  the  county  is  mostly  prairie  land,  dotted  with  groves  of  oak,  hickory, 
elm,  etc.  The  principal  prairies  are  the  Rolling  and  Door,  lying  respectively  in 
the  eastern  and  central  portion,  the  soil  of  which  is  light,  sandy,  easily  cultivated 
and  very  fertile,  producing  all  the  cereals,  grasses  and  fruits.  Small  streams  of 
water  traverse  these  prairies  in  all  directions,  flowing  into  the  Kankakee.  Near 
the  county  seat,  Laporte,  there  are  several  small  lakes,  from  a  quarter  to  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length,  shallow  at  the  edges  and  gradually  descending  to  a  depth 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  They  fluctuate  in  depth,  gradually  sinking  from  five  to 
seven  feet  during  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years.  Extensive  ice  houses  have 
been  constructed,  numbering  fifty,  and  containing  in  the  aggregate  1,000,000  tons 
of  ice,  and  now  these  "  Northern  Lake  Ice  Companies  "  furnish  a  great  amount  of 
ice  to  Chicago,  Louisville,  Lafayette,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 


The  Lake  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  fair 
at  Crown  Point,  from  September  13  to  16.  The  display  in  quite  a  number  of  de- 
partments exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  while  in  other  departments  the  exhibi- 
tion was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  taking  our  fair  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  progress  made  in  better  farming,  in  all  its  branches,  is  plainly  shown  to 
those  who  attend  our  fairs  from  year  to  year.  There  is  no  line  of  agricultural 
products  but  what  has  made  marked  advance,  particularly  is  it  observable  in  the 
improved  live  stock  of  our  county.  Scarcely  a  herd  of  cattle  is  to  be  seen  in  our 
fields  but  what  it  is  easy  to  see  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  breeds,  while  we 
have  some  good  representatives  of  pure  breed  Durhams  and  Hereford*,  Our  near- 
ness to  Chicago  inducing  so  many  to  engage  in  dairy  and  milk  supply  for  the  city, 
has  brought  on  our  farms  good  specimens  of  Jersey's  and  Holsteins.  The  entries 
for  cattle  were  about  the  same  as  previous  years.  The  number  of  horses  and  their 
superior  quality  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  society.  The  exhibition  of  sheep 
excelled  that  of  last  year,  yet  our  sheep  interest  in  this  county  is  not  equal  to  some 
counties,  we  finding  other  branches  more  profitable. 

In  the  Swine  Department  the  show  was  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  the 
quality  of  the  animals  exhibited  was  creditable. 
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Of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay  and  potatoes,  the  crop  of  each  proved  fairly  good, 
as  the  continuous  dry  weather  during  the  entire  summer  affected  the  entire  crops, 
and  which  sadly  cut  off  the  average  entries  this  year  in  farm  products. 

Poultry,  in  the  number  of  entries,  this  year  exceeds  all  previous  fair*. 

The  marvelous  display  of  needle-work  and  other  exhibits,  made  by  our  cul- 
tured women,  has  never  been  excelled.  This  department  is  managed  by  an  efficient 
corps  of  their  own  officers,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  main  features  of  our  fair. 

One  new  feature  was  a  class  devoted  to  "  Education,"  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing out  an  exceedingly  fine  "  Pupils,  Teachers  and  School  Exhibit."  It  is  intended 
that  this  department  shall  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  county  fair,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  during  the  present  school  year  to  have  all  county  and  village  schools 
represented  at  the  annual  fair,  1888. 

The  stock  law  is  in  full  force  in  the  county,  and  almost  every  farmer  is  well 
pleased  with  its  workings. 

The  old  rail  fence  has  virtually  disappeared,  barbed  wire  now  being  the  chief 
material  for  fencing. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  farmers  of  our  county  are  keeping 
step  with  the  march  of  progress  in  every  particular. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  soil  in  that  portion  of  the  county  bounded  by  Lake  Michigan  is  sandy, 
covered  with  dwarf  pines  and  cedars,  and  is  consequently  unproductive.  To  the 
south  of  this,  on  Turkey  Creek,  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  or  muck  soil,  which  is  very 
productive.  Along  the  Kankakee  there  is  a  belt  of  low,  marshy  ground,  about  five 
miles  in  width,  while  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county  a  great  variety  of  soil 
exists,  consisting  of  rolling  and  prairie  lands,  and  some  wood  lands.  The  soil  is 
diversified,  composed  of  clay  in  some  places,  pure  sand  and  yellow  sand,  quite  pro- 
ductive in  others,  and  rich  loam  in  other  localities.  The  prairies,  of  which  Door 
and  Lake  are  very  beautiful,  cover  two-  thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  One- 
half  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Kankakee,  whose  banks  are  inaccessible  (except 
to  the  "trapper"  in  pursuit  of  his  calling),  on  account  of  the  marshes  hemming  it 
in.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the  county,  and  innumerable  small  creeks  and 
rivers.  Of  the  grains,  corn  is  the  principle  product,  although  wheat,  oats,  potatoes 
and  other  staples  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Some  iron  ore  is  found 
in  the  marshes. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rather  undulating.  The  portion  east  of  the  Mich- 
igan road  was  formerly  densely  wooded,  containing  a  great  many  of  the  largest 
forest  trees.  The  northwest  part  of  the  county,  west  of  the  Michigan  road,  was  also 
densely  wooded.  The  timber  which  originally  covered  the  county  consisted  of  wal- 
nut, poplar,  beech,  sugar,  ash,  elm,  hickory  and  oak,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
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shipped,  furnishing  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  those  who  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  county  saved  the  timber.  50.7  per  cent,  of  the  county  is  now  timbered.  In 
the  western  portion  of  the  county  we  find  oak  openings  numerous,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  considerable  wet  prairie  land.  All  the  wet  lands  of  the 
county  are  fas:  being  drained.  This  county  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  The  county  is  drained  by 
Yellow  River  and  its  tributaries.  Maxinkuckee  lake,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
county,  is  justly  becoming  a  great  pleasure  resort  for  people  of  leisure  during  the 
heat  of  Bumnier.  Artesian  wells  are  found  about  Plymouth  and  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county,  where  a  permanent  flow  of  pure  water  is  easily  obtained. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  our  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  on  grounds  within  the  city  limits  of  Anderson.  This  fair  proved  to  be 
the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Every  department  was  full.  The  ladies  can 
make  a  grand  display  when  they  wish,  as  the  class  for  "  Domestic  Skill"  was,  we 
think,  the  largest  show  of  any  fair  in  the  State.  Our  receipts  were  not  any  larger 
than  in  former  years.  We  paid  all  claims,  and  have  a  nice  balance.  The  display 
of  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  was  excellent.  Vegetables  short  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
All  crops  this  year  in  this  county  are  short  on  account  of  dry  weather  last  summer 
and  full.  Corn  is  now  selling  at  the  crib  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Hay, 
$12  per  ton ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  apples,  $1.20  per  bushel.  We  have  since  our 
last  report  made  a  very  valuable  discovery  in  our  county — natural  gas.  We  have 
fourteen  wells  in  the  county,  and  not  a  failure.  We  think  with  the  amount  of  the 
"  natural "  we  have,  that  the  county  must  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 
Sheep-raising  is  on  the  decline.  Hogs  are  high  and  scarce ;  cattle  low,  and  but 
few  good  ones.  Wheat  looking  good  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  fences 
in  the  county  are  wire,  hedge  or  rail. 


description. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  though  undulating,  and  in  some 
places  hilly  along  the  White  River  and  Fall  Creek.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  excellent  natural 
drainage.  Almost  the  entire  county  is  either  under  cultivation  (the  soil  being  very 
good)  or  so  that  it  can  be  easily  drained  and  prepared  for  the  propagation  of  crops. 
The  timber  consists  of  all  the  common  varieties,  and  covers  39.4  of  the  county. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


To  give  the  readers  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Reports  a  description  of  the 
county  I  deem  entirely  useless.  To  give  a  report  from  our  eighth  annual  fair 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  all  former  reports,  as  the  same  success  that  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  in  the  past  has  but  been  repeated  in  the  last  exhibition.  Of  our 
fair  and  fair  grounds  we  are  justly  proud,  but  more  proudly  do  we  refer  to  the 
result  of  our  eight  successive  fairs.  Upon  a  capital  stock  of  $14,650  this  associa- 
tion in  1880  purchased  sixty-two  acres  of  ground  at  $200  per  acre,  upon  which 
something  over  $20,000  has  been  expended  in  improvements,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  ground  and  improvements  of  over  $32,000,  with  a  capital,  as  before 
stated,  of  but  $14,650.  The  association  stands  to-day  without  one  cent  of  indebted- 
ness. During  the  coming  year  grand  improvements  will  be  made  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors  and  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  grounds. 


MARION  COUNTY. 


The  meetings  of  this  society  have  been  held  regularly  each  month  during  the 
year  with  a  fair  attendance.  The  practice  of  holding  outdoor  meetings  through 
the  summer  has  contributed  much  to  the  social  element  of  our  society,  and  to  the 
ladies  we  give  due  credit  for  the  excellent  dinners  provided.  The  membership  is 
•composed  of  the  most  able  and  practical  fruit  growers  of  the  county,  who  have 
cheerfully  given  us  their  experiences,  successes  and  failures;  and  the  discussions, 
with  written  reports  from  standing  committees,  have  added  much  to  horticultural 
knowledge.  Excellent  papers,  containing  many  practical  thoughts,  have  been  read 
bj  others  who  are  not  members  for  our  instruction. 

The  condition  of  crops  I  can  not  express  any  better  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  the  county : 

"  Wheat  and  oats  generally  good ;  grass,  three-fourths  of  a  crop ;  corn  did 
not  exceed  half  a  crop,  and  was  of  medium  quality ;  potatoes,  almost  a  failure." 

The  yield  of  small  fruits  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  strawberry  crop  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  drouth,  and  when  they  began  to  ripen  continuous  rains 
softened  them  and  reduced  their  market  value.  Then  another  drouth  set  in  and 
red  need  the  raspberry  crop  to  one-third  what  it  promised.  Black  raspberries  dried 
up  on  the  bushes  before  ripening,  and  a  continued  drouth  and  hot  weather  caused 
the  blackberries  to  do  the  same,  making  almost  a  total  failure. 

It  may  be  said  the  society  is  in  good  working  condition,  still,  we  hold  it  an 
axiom  that  to  make  a  complete  sucoees  of  any  work  we  must  have  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessary  demands,  or  the  result  of  labor  will  prove  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  for  this  deficiency  we  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  our  annual 
premium  exhibits,  except  one — that  of  vegetables — yet,  there  were  many  articles 
exhibited  at  different  meetings  that  were  worthy  of  commendation. 
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Although  we  have  labored  under  very  discouraging  circumstances  in  the  past, 
I  can  report  the  indebtedness  of  the  society  fully  met,  and  hope  the  new  year  will 
bring  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  our  society  become  a  beacon  light  to  the  far-off 
mariners  of  horticulture. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level.  The  county  has  in  its  soil  the 
potency  and  pledge  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Our  glacial  drift  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial for  a  soil  that  answers  every  agricultural  demand.  Being  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  almost  every  variety  of  rock,  it  holds  the  elements  of  all  in  such  a 
state  of  fine  division  as  to  give  it  excellent  absorbent  properties,  and  enable  it  to 
retain  whatever  artificial  fertilizers  may  be  added.  In  its  natural  state,  the  soil  of  the 
county  lying  so  nearly  level,  becomes  readily  saturated  with  water,  and  having  no 
means  of  exit  beneath,  the  water  is  long  detained.  In  the  alluvial  or  bottom  lands, 
and  in  the  terrace  or  second  bottom  formations,  this  objection  is  relieved  by  a 
.stratum  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  which  rapidly  trans- 
mits the  water  downward,  and  relieves  the  saturated  surface  soil.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  on  the  clay  uplands  by  a  system  of  tile  drainage. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


Our  third  annual  fair  was  held  near  Bloomington,  September  26  to  30.  That 
is  to  say,  it  would  have  been  held  on  the  above  date  had  it  not  been  for  a  misun- 
derstanding with  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  who,  for  some  reason,  selected  our  week 
as  the  best  time  to  send  us  a  much-needed  rain.  We  were,  of  course,  glad  on  gen- 
eral principles  to  see  the  rain,  as  the  country  was  suffering  very  much  for  want  of 
it,  but  it  would  have  suited  the  managers  just  as  well  if  it  had  been  postponed 
until  the  next  week.  With  rare  judgment  and+forethought  we  had  selected  the 
only  week  in  the  entire  fair  season  of  1887  that  was  bad.  What  would,  without 
question,  have  been  the  most  successful  fair  ever  held  in  the  county  was  probably 
the  most  disastrous.  Every  stall  was  filled,  and  many  more  wanted.  Agricultural 
Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  a  walk  through  it  showed  no  signs  of  the  great 
drouth  we  had  been  having.  In  fact,  it  appeared  as  though  our  farmers  had  been 
unusually  prosperous,  but  only  proved  the  fact  that  good  farmers  will  raise  reason- 
ably good  crops  in  spite  of  the  bad  season.  Taking  the  dry  weather  into  consid- 
eration, we  had  very  good  crops,  especially  of  wheat  and  corn.  Fruit  was  almost 
a  failure,  yet  we  had  a  good  display.  But  it  was  in  live  stock  that  the  past  year 
has  shown  the  greatest  improvement.  During  the  year  several  thoroughbred  im- 
ported horses  have  been  brought  into  the  county,  and  such  a  show  of  fine  hones 
was  never  seen  at  our  county  fair  before.  The  same  can  be  said  of  cattle,  especi- 
ally of  Short-horns,  of  which  there  was  an  unusually  fine  exhibit.  Our  county  is 
making  great  improvement  in  its  live  stock,  and  the  county  fair  is  as  it  is  intended 
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to  be,  the  principal  agent  in  the  matter.  Oar  county  is  essentially  a  stock  county, 
and  we  should  raise  much  more  and  better  stock  than  we  do,  but  every  year  shows 
a  decided  improvement,  and  we  can  thank  our  fair  for  it  In  quality,  if  not  in 
numbers,  we  had  the  best  exhibit  ever  seen  here,  and  it  only  lacked  the  people  to 
see  it  But  we  are  not  disheartened ;  in  fact,  we  are  in  better  shape  than  ever,  for 
if  we  have  no  money  we  have  no  debts,  and  have  our  grounds  in  first-class  shape 
for  1888,  and  will  not  have  to  go  in  debt,  as  we  did  this  year  to  get  things  in  shape 
for  the  fair.  The  public  realize  the  fact  that  we  had  no  control  over  the  weather, 
and  so  will  not  lay  the  failure  on  to  the  managers. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  quite  diversified,  the  entire  eastern  portion  being 
▼ery  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  the  southern  part  gently  rolling,  the  western  por- 
tion rather  level,  the  northern  somewhat  hilly,  while  the  central  is  undulating. 
The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  corn,  glass  and  tobacco,  the 
latter  grown  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county.  Fine  fruit,  princically 
apples  and  pears,  is  grown  throughout  the  county.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  are  raised  and  extensively  shipped. 

The  minerals  found  are  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  southwest  part.  Building 
stone,  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  is  found  throughout  the  county.  Sand  and  gravel 
are  in  great  abundance. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 


The  surface  of  the  county  is  to  some  extent  rough,  broken  and  hilly,  elevations 
extending  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  soil  on  the  uplands  is  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  grass.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  slightly 
undulating,  with  low  land  along  the  White  river  bottoms,  from  a  mile  to  two  and 
one-half  miles  wide,  principally  valuable  for  the  raising  of  corn,  but  almost  as  well 
adapted  to  grass.  The  hilly  portions,  especially  on  the  knobs,  produces  the  most 
excellent  varieties  of  fruit  in  abundance.  Great  quantities  of  corn,  wheat  and 
bay  are  shipped  annually,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  the  production  of  the  better 
grade  of  horses,  cattle  hogs  and  sheep.  The  principal  stream  in  the  county  is  the 
White  river,  which,  with  its  numerous  small  tributaries,  furnishes  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  stock,  and  is  a  great  source  of  drainage.  The  country  is  heavily 
timbered  with  walnut,  poplar,  oak,  ash,  beech,  hickory,  elm  and  buckeye,  the  for- 
est area  being  42.2  per  cent,  of  its  surface. 
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MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  rolling  in  many  places,  but  not  enough  to  prevent 
easy  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  this  county 
are  bottom  lands,  the  remainder  clay  subsoil.  It  is  traversed  by  many  streams, 
running  from  east  to  west,  Eel  River  draining  the  northern  portion,  Wabash  River 
the  centra],  and  Deer  and  Pipe  creeks  the  southern  boundary,  necessitating  in  con- 
sequence a  large  amount  of  fertile  land.  Between  these  streams  there  is  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  level  country,  with  some  oak  openings  on  the  table  lands ;  but 
as  a  rule,  the  country  is  timbered  with  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  maple  and  other  val- 
uable woods.  Almost  all  the  grains  common  in  this  climate  are  grown  in  the 
county  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  furnish  an  abundance  for  home  consump- 
tion.   Orchard  crops  do  well,  and  were  plentiful  the  past  season. 


MARTIN  COUNTY. 

The  county  is  broken  by  hills,  which,  in  some  instances,  reach  a  hight  of  30O 
feet,  composed  principally  of  limestone  grit  and  carboniferous  limestones.  The 
bottoms  along  the  east  fork  of  White  River  are  very  extensive.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  very  rich,  producing  large  crops  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  upland  is  chiefly 
a  clay  soil,  but  generally  produces  most  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  timothy,  clover, 
peaches  and  apples.  It  is  less  attractive  to  the  agriculturalist  than  Daviess  county 
on  account  of  its  broken  appearance.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  county  is  below  an 
average  in  its  agricultural  productions.  The  timber  of  the  county,  59.1  per  cent, 
of  its  surface,  consists  of  black  walnut,  poplar,  all  the  varieties  of  oak,  hickory, 
sugar  tree,  maple,  cotton  wood,  dogwood,  sycamore,  locust  and  lind.  Coal  exists  in 
abundance,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron  ore  is  found,  but  of  what  commercial  value 
is  not  known,  as  it  has  not  been  worked.  Both  lime  and  sandstone,  of  good  quality > 
are  found.  Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  is  found  in  abundance,  and  two 
potteries  located  in  the  county. 


NOBLE   COUNTY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  association  at  Ligonier,  October  II  to  14.  The  exhibits 
in  all  departments  were  excellent.  The  number  of  entries  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  exhibition  held  by  this  society.  The  weather  was  quite  unfavor- 
able, and  the  attendance  was  not  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  managers ;  the  rain 
and  storm  preventing  many  from  attending.  The  fair,  however,  was  a  complete 
success  in  every  way ;  all  premiums  and  expenses  being  paid  in  full,  and  a  snug 
sum  left  to  apply  on  old  indebtedness.  This  society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
New  interest  has  been  awakened,  and  many  new  faces  in  fair  matters  have  appeared 
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and*  offered  their  money  and  their  services  to  this  organization,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  Noble  County  Fair  the  best  in  the  State.  Tn  view  of  these  facts 
the  society  has  disposed  of  the  old  grounds  and  purchased  larger  and  more  suita- 
ble land  for  the  purpose.  The  new  grounds  consist  of  35  acres,  and  lie  immediately 
adjoining  the  town  of  Ligonier,  making  them  much  more  convenient  to  the  town 
and  railroad.  These  grounds  will  be  fitted  up  with  entire  new  buildings  through- 
oat,  built  in  the  most  approved  style  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  exhibitors 
and  visitors;  in  fact,  it  is  the  determination  to  make  them  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  of  any  in  the  State. 

i  Noble  County  is  largely  a  grain-growing  county.  Wheat  was  very  nearly  an 
average  crop.  Corn,  owing  to  the  continuous  dry  weather,  was  not  more  than  a 
half  crop.  Potatoes — a  failure  or  nearly  so.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  partial  failure  and  low  prices,  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  fully  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of.  progress,  and  abreast  of  the  times ;  a  fact  noticeable  on  every 
hand  in  the  improved  herds  of  live  stock,  the  improved  methods  adopted  in  the 
•cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
application  of  a  higher  intelligence  to  the  business  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The 
results  naturally  arising  from  the  foregoing  methods  are  seen  in  the  comfortable 
and  commodious  farm  houses,  great  barns  and  stables,  for  garnering  the  grain  and 
sheltering  the  live  stock,  tastefully  laid  out  grounds,  well-cultivated  fields  and 
usually  abundant  crops,  all  of  which  we  think  is  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  county  fair.  Improvements  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  erected  are  about  on 
an  average  with  former  years;  in  addition,  however,  the  county  is  erectiag  a  fine 
court  house,  which  when  completed  will  cost  about  $80,000.  It  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  county,  and  is  much  needed. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Oak  openings,  alternating  with  hills,  the  two  being  about  evenly  divided,  com- 
pose the  general  surface.  Several  small  prairies  occur,  the  largest  being  located 
near  Ligonier.  On  the  timber  land,  43.6  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  loam  and  clay,  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  and  is  unusually  productive. 
On  the  oak  openings  the  soil  is  lighter  and  contains  more  sand ;  is  easily  cultivated 
and  is  the  best  in  the  county.  The  prairie  sfeil  is  of  dark  peaty  loam  and  sand, 
having  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand.  The  products  of  the  county  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  the  grasses,  while  some  attention  is  given  to  fruits,  which  have  proved  to 
be  remunerative.  Of  timber,  white  oak  is  most  abundant,  with  a  sprinkling  of  all 
the  other  common  varieties  of  trees. 


NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Oar  last,  the  ninth  annual  fair,  was  held  at  Morocco,  September  20  to  23. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  officers  and  executive  committee  in  the  work, 
preparatory  to  a  successful  fair,  was  assurance  to  the  public  of  their  purpose  to  ex- 
cel, if  possible,  any  other  exhibition. 
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The  arrangements  were  more  extensive  than  on  former  occasions.  A  new  site 
was  purchased  for  permanent  grounds.  A  large  and  nicely  arranged  Floral  Ball, 
and  an  amphitheater,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  ground,  was  erected. 
Also  a  new  and  increased  number  of  stalls,  but  our  most  noted  improvement  was 
an  artesian  well,  which  was  appreciated  by  all. 

This  exhibition  was  a  success  in  every  respect,  notwithstanding  Thursday,, 
which  we  looked  forward  to  as  our  big  day,  was  cloudy,  with  a  heavy  rain  in  the 
morning,  causing  a  great  many  to  turn  back,  and  many  others  to  remain  at  home- 
Friday  was  clear  and  cool,  and  brought  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

The  departments  were  all  well  represented,  except  the  Mechanical,  and  sheep 
in  the  Live  Stock  Department. 

In  the  Horse  Department,  deserving  of  special  mention,  was  the  division  of 
draft  stallions,  several  of  which  were  animals  of  uncommon  individual  merit. 

The  cattle  were  represented  by  the  Durham,  Holstein,  Polled  Angus  and 
Hereford.  The  Hereford  taking  the  lead,  and  showing  several  specimens  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Hogs  and  sheep,  while  not  up  to  the  standard  (as  regards  numbers),  were  very 
fipe. 

Poultry  was  not  as  numerously  represented  as  common,  although  the  display 
was  fairly  good. 

Crops,  the  past  season,  were  very  good. 

Progression  is  marked  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  The  most  approved 
kind  of  implements  are  in  demand,  and  tile  drainage  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

We  have  good  prospects  of  a  railroad  passing  through  our  county,  making  our 
enterprising  little  town  of  Morocco  a  point  which  will  add  no  small  amount  of 
convenience  to  our  farmers. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  and  very  productive.  Although  the  surface  i» 
somewhat  level,  the  drainage  is  good,  and  is  principally  northward  into  the  Iro- 
quois river.  The  only  timber  in  this  part  of  the  county  skirts  the  banks  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  contains  the  several  species  of  oak,  hickory,  elm,  ash  and  black 
walnut. 

Beaver  and  Jackson  townships  consist  of  high,  rolling  prairie,  of  rich,  black,, 
sandy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  excellent  drainage  north  and  south.  McClellan,. 
Colfax,  Lake  and  Lincoln  comprise  what  is  known  as  the  Beaver  lake  region  and 
the  Kankakee  slope.  This  part  of  the  county  consists  of  sand  ridges  and  marshes, 
or  low  prairie  lands,  the  latter  largely  predominating.  These  sand  ridges  are. 
principally  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  timber,  principally  white  oak  and  black 
oak.  They  grow  a  good  quality  of  native  grass,  and  when  properly  manured  pro- 
duce superior  crops  of  grain,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  growing  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  On  the  low  lands,  when  properly  drained,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  is  carried  on  successfully. 
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OWEN  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  some  bottoms  and  a  few  tracts 
of  wet  land,  is  rolling — a  medium  between  the  hilly  region  on  the  east  and  the  level 
stretch  on  the  west,  north  and  south.  The  west  fork  of  White  river  and  other 
streams  traverse  the  county  in  all  directions,  furnishing,  to  a  great  extent,  natural 
drainage.  The  soil  in  the  bottoms,  along  the  streams,  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  rich 
and  fertile,  where  wheat  and  corn  are  chiefly  grown,  with  rich  clay  soil,  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  wheat,  grass  and  oats,  on  the  uplands.  The  principal  timber 
of  the  county  is  walnut,  poplar,  sugar  tree,  white,  black,  red,  burr  oak  and  beech, 
and  covered  38.6  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  The  county  shows  a  very  fair  agricul- 
tural exhibit,  all  the  grains  being  produced. 


OHIO  COUNTY. 


The  soil  of  the  county  is. generally  good  along  where  the  streams  flow.  Re- 
ceding from  the  river  bottoms,  the  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  series  of  rugged 
but  fertile  hills,  then  a  broken  upland,  and  finally  the  wet  flats.  On  these  flats  the 
water  stands  on  the  surface  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  possessing  but  little  natural 
drainage.  The  river  bottoms  produce  immense  crops  of  corn,  being  manured  by  the 
occasional  overflow  of  the  river.  The  higher  bottoms  not  subject  to  overflow,  and 
not  so  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter,  are  better  adapted  to  wheat.  Potatoes 
and  grains  are  extensively  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  except  on  the  "  flats," 
where  the  soil  is  of  stiff,  cold,  wet  clay,  and  will  not  allow  the  moisture  and  roots 
to  penetrate.  The  forest  area  of  the  county  is  31.9  per  cent  of  its  surface;  white 
oak  and  beech  and  sugar  maple  are  the  main  timber,  with  other  species  of  oak  and 
hickory,  black  gum  and  dogwood,  common;  and  walnut,  poplar  and  sassafras 
growing  on  the  "  breaks." 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


The  surface  of  this  county  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  eastern  and  north- 
western portions  are  rolling,  while  the  remaining  portion  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  also 
variable,  nearly  all  the  varieties  common  to  the  8tate  being  found,  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wheat,  corn,  grass  and  oats,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  for  home 
consumption,  with  a  heavy  shipment  to  foreign  markets.  Peaches  and  apples  are 
the  chief  fruit  products,  from  which  brandy  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent.    Stock  iaising  has  improved  latterly,  and  a  large  shipment  of 
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cattle,  horses,  sheep,  mules  and  hogs  are  recorded  annually.  The  county  is  fur- 
nished with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  is  drained  by  numerous  streams. 
The  timber  of  the  county  (41  per  cent,  of  its  surface)  is  principally  the  various 
species  of  poplar,  oak,  beech,  sugar  maple,  walnut  and  elm,  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  shipment  of  poplar  and  walnut  Of  minerals,  there  are  several  stone 
quarries  located  in  the  county,  and  the  celebrated  "Hindostan"  oil  whetstones 
are  manufactured  here.  The  celebrated  West  Baden  and  French  Lick  mineral 
springs,  famous  for  their  healing  qualities,  are  located  in  this  county. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  county  is  broken  by  hills  which,  in  some 
instances,  reach  a  hight  of  400  feet.  Very  picturesque,  but  not  very  attractive  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view.  In  the  valley  small  streams  with  fertile  borders 
occur,  while  the  extensive  bottoms  along  the  Ohio  river  are  very  fertile.  The  soil 
of  this  bottom  land  is  principally  sandy  loam,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbage,  an  average  crop  of  potatoes  being  125 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  cabbage  3,000  heads  to  the  acre.  These  vegetables  yield 
handsome  returns  to  the  producers,  as  but  little  expense  is  incurred  in  their  culti- 
vation. The  table  lands  are  well  adapted  to  clover  and  fruit,  especially  the  latter, 
of  which  some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State  exist  in  the  county.  The  county 
is  principally  settled  up  by  Germans  and  French,  who  by  careful  tillage,  grow 
good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  grass.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
county  employ  a  large  per  cent,  of  her  population,  lime,  sandstone  and  coal  being 
found  in  large  quantities  and  of  superior  quality. 


PULASKI  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  level  or  slightly  rolling,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween prairie  lands,  barrens  and  heavily  timbered  land.  The  timber,  41.4  per  cent, 
of  the  surface  of  the  county,  consists  of  walnut,  ash,  oak,  and  other  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  table  land  between  the  streams  requires  draiaage  for  successful  cultiva- 
tion, which  has  been  done  in  some  places  by  d  tching.  A  portion  of  the  Grand 
prairie  of  Illinois  extends  into  this  county.  The  cereals  are  extensively  raised,  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  hay,  the  land  being  fairly  productive.  The  pastur- 
age for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of  hogs  is  of  the  very  best,  and  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  Fruit  is  grown  in  the  county  quite  extensively,  and 
yields  good  crops.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  very  limited,  bog  iron 
ore  in  the  marshes  being  the  only  one  found  of  any  importance. 
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PARKE  COUNTY. 


While  the  eighth  annual  fair  of  our  Society,  held  at  Rockville,  August  15  to 
20,  was  in  no  sense  "  the  best  ever  held/1  yet  the  uniformly  strong  exhibit  in  all 
departments  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  substantial  growth  and  prosperity. 
A  society  which  stimulates  alike  all  industries  and  which  presents  an  exhibit  free 
of  weak  points  is  certainly  on  the  road  to  substantial  and  permanent  success. 

A  heavy  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  interfered  with  the  usual  at- 
tendance on  these  days,  and  reduced  the  receipts  from  this  source  several  hundred 
dollars,  leaving  Friday  only,  the  last  day,  a  representative  one  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance. Notwithstanding  this  hindrance  the  Society  was  enabled  to  pay  its 
premiums  in  full,  after  disbursing  large  amounts  for  permanent  improvements, 
among  others  for  water  supply. 

The  circut  system  is  of  decided  advantage  to  our  8ociety.  The  Western  Indi- 
ana Fair  Circuit  represents  six  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  jnstly  popular  fairs,  whose  management  is  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  policy, 
commending  the  circuit  to  the  consideration  of  fair  patrons.  The  advantages  to 
exhibitors  in  shipping  rates  is  alone  sufficient  to  invite  the  attention  of  exhibitors. 

The  horse  department  is  one  *of  the  popular  features  of  the  fair,  and  the  ex- 
hibit here  was  of  a  high  order.  Parke  County  pride*  herself  in  having  some  of 
the  best  roadster  and  draft  horses  in  Indiana,  and  the  impetus  given  this  industry 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  promises  much  for  the  future  of  the  county  as 
headquarters  for  first-class  horses  of  high  breeding. 

In  the  cattle  department  the  Shorthorns  alone  were  represented,  but  the  ex- 
hibit was  not  wanting  either  in  number  or  quality.  This  breed  is  the  leading 
one  in  the  county,  and  is  greatly  stimulated  by  an  organisation  known  as  the 
"  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,"  which  meets  once  each  month  for  a  discussion 
of  questions  pertinent  to  the  industry  an<l  for  a  comparison  of  results.  We  are 
assured  by  our  Shorthorn  friends  that  this  department  of  the  fair  shall  be  well 
filled  hereafter  from  the  many  excellent  herds  owned  and  bred  in  the  county. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  home  breeders  being  the  lead- 
ing contributors  to  the  exhibit. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  excellent,  the  leading  strains  being  Shropshire  and 
Cotswold. 

The  poultry  was  in  itself  a  show.  The  size  of  the  exhibit  warrants  increased 
quarters  in  the  future.  Exhibitors  were  mainly  those  who  make  a  'specialty  of 
fancy  breeds  of  chickens  in  the  county.  There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  this 
indostry  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  extensive 
breeders. 

Though  a  distressing  drouth  affected  the  vegetable  and  grain  products  in  this 
section,  the  agricultural  hall  was  well  filled — much  beyond  our  expectation — and 
that  fact  is  certainly  a  manifestation  of  the  interest  which  cepters  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  particularly  in  the  leading  products  of  the  county — corn  and  wheat. 

The  machinery  and  implement  departments  were  well  filled. 
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The  fine  Art  Hall,  however,  was  a  great  center  of  attraction.  This  depart- 
ment was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  who  managed  an  exhibit  which  would 
have  done  great  credit  to  a  fair  of  larger  proportions.  The  "  Woman's  Depart- 
ment "  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit  and  the 
skill  displayed  in  its  arrangement,  much  commendation  and  praise  was  bestowed 
upon  the  ladies  having  the  department  in  charge. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  finer  and 
better  breeds  introduced  are  having  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  general  stock  of  the 
county. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people  and  their  rapid 
strides  in  internal  improvement,  I  need  only  to  mention  that  within  the  past  five 
or  six  years  no  less  than  twenty-one  free  gravel  roads  have  been  constructed,  rep- 
resenting 120  miles  in  all.  Add  to  this  the  construction  of  levees  and  ditches  at 
public  expense,  and  you  have  an  index  to  the  enterprise  of  a  progressive  people. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  county  consists  principally  of  upland,  with  a  small  portion  of  alluvium 
or  bottom  land,  and  with  38.8  per  cent,  of  its  surface  timbered.  Almost  every 
variety  of  soil  found  in  the  State  can  be  found  in  this  county.  Along  the  Wabash 
and  other  streams,  alluvial  or  muck  exists,  which  are  the  richest,  perhaps,  of  any 
bottom  lands  in  the  West.  A  small  portion  of  the  county  is  sandy,  a  narrow  belt 
extending  along  the  Wabash  bottom  to  the  northern  line  of  the  county.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  county  is  loam  upland,  having,  of  all  other  varieties  of 
soil,  the  best  general  agricultural  adaptation,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  the  very  best  varieties  of  grass  (especially  blue  grass),  for  pasturage  and  graz- 
ing. Wheat  and  grass  also  grows  luxuriously  on  the  clay  soil  found  in  small  sec- 
tions. The  climate  and  soil  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit,  in- 
cluding apples,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  quinces  and  plums,  of  superior 
color  and  flavor.  Sugar  creek  has  a  fall  of  about  five  feet  to  the  mile,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  water  power.  One  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles  of  this  county  is 
underlaid  by  coal,  with  an  average  thickness  of  three  and  a  half  feet. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


The  seventeenth  annual  fair  of  our  society  was  held  on  its  grounds,  near  Peters- 
burg, from  September  5  to  9. 

The  fair  was  not  as  good  as  has  been  held  by  us  for  several  years.  The  entries 
of  stock  was  not  so  large,  but  the  exhibits  made  in  our  Floral  and  Art  Hall  were 
largely  in  excess  of  any  we  ever  had,  which  shows  that  the  ladies  of  our  county 
continue  to  take  great  interest  in  showing  their  skill  and  taste  in  their  work. 

The  gate  receipts  were  about  seven  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  year  1886, 
but  our  premiums  were  as  large,  and  we  paid  them  and  all  expenses  in  full.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  dry,  and  the  dust  so  disagreeable,  that  we  were  not  in 
the  least  surprised  at  our  loss  in  attendance. 
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Then  again,  some  evil-minded  persons  circulated  the  report,  a  few  days  before 
our  fair,  that  we  had  postponed  it  on  account  of  the  drouth.  We  never  postpone 
our  fairs  on  account  of  rain  or  dust,  and  never  scale  our  premiums,  but  pay  in  full 
before  the  fair  is  over. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1887,  in  this  county,  was  not  up  to  the  average,  but  it  was 
fair,  considering  the  season,  and  the  quality  was  not  the  best.  The  corn  crop  was 
also  shorter  than  common,  but  a  surplus  was  produced  in  the  county,  and  the  in- 
crease in  price,  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  yeild.  A  total 
failure  of  either  a  wheat  or  corn  crop  is  something  that  is  not  likely  to  ever  occur 
in  Pike  county.    This  is  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  soil. 

The  potato  crop  was  very  short,  especially  the  late  crop,  which  was  almost  a 
total  failure  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  The  hay  crop  was  not  good,  but  our 
farmers  do  not  pretend  to  raise  hay  for  export,  and  most  of  them  have  enough  for 
their  own  use.  It  is  the  exception  when  a  farmer  of  this  county  sells  any  hay, 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that  no  crop  would  pay  so  well,  especially  on  the  low  lands,  but 
our  farmers  prefer  to  plow  up  meadows  for  wheat  and  corn. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  county  who  own  low  lands  would  raise  hay  in  place  of 
wheat  and  corn,  they  would  make  much  more  money. 

There  is  not  enough  hay  and  clover  raised  on  the  bottom  lands,  but  our  far- 
mers are  clovering  their  hill-lands  much  more  than  formerly,  and  with  good  re- 
sults. 

The  clover  crop  of  last  year  was  first-class,  and  the  seed  sold  in  many  cases 
paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  lands. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  cattle  and  hogs  in  this  county  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  there  is  still  room  for  more.  The  hogs  of  this  county  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  adjoining  counties,  but  we  are  very  much  behind 
with  our  cattle.  There  is  not  that  care  and  pride  in  raising  fine  cattle  in  this  as 
there  are  in  adjoining  counties. 

This  is  also  true  as  to  horses.    It  is  especially  noticed  at  our  fairs  that  all  the 
fine  blooded  horses  exhibited  are  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  from  Kentucky. 
There  has  been  great  improvement  in  poultry  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
since  the  completion  of  our  railroads  it  is  found  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  facts  are  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  but 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  railroads  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  people  it  is 
considered,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  poorest.  The  farmers, 
where  they  farm  with  good  judgment  and  make  that  their  business  alone,  are  in 
good  financial  condition  and  have  -been  for  years.  This  will  apply  to  other  busi- 
ness as  well,  as  we  have  very  few  financial  failures  among  our  citizens.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  six  years  that  we  have  had  a  railroad  in  the  county,  but  now  we 
have  two  and  our  prospects  are  good  for  another,  and  when  it  is  completed  we  will 
be  well  supplied. 

\t  is  also  true  that  our  farmers  do  not  give  that  attention  to  raising  stock  that 
they  should,  but  now  that  the  facilities  for  shipping  to  market  have  been  improved, 
we  think  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  up  to  the  standard.  The  wild  and  timber 
lands  are  now  being  cleared  up  faster  than  ever  before,  the  timber  being  shipped 
off  in  lumber,  cross-ties,  staves  etc.,  and  the  lands  made  into  farms. 
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DESCBIPTION. 

Pike  Countv  U  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  east  fork  of  White 
River  divide*  it  from  Daviess  County,  and  the  main  river,  after  the  junction  of  the 
east  and  west  forks,  forms  the  boundary  with  Knox.  Gibson  adjoins  it  on  the  west 
and  Warrick  on  the  south,  and  Dubois  on  the  east.  The  first  and  second  bottoms 
of  White  River  contain  about  45,000  acres  of  tillable  lands.  This  land  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  producing  from  60  to  90  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Its  fertility  is 
not  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping.  The  deposits  left  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  keep  it  up  in  this  connection.  It  is  very  seldom  that  crops  are  lost  by  an 
overflow.  The  high  waters  usually  occur  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  The  land 
outside  of  the  White  River  and  Patoka  bottoms,  is  gently  rolling  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive, producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  and  all  the  other  cereals.  Tobacco  is  also 
extensively  cultivated,  more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
quality  produced  compares  favorably  with  the  best  varieties  raised  in  Kentucky. 
All  grasses  succeed  well,  and  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  indigenous  to  the  soil. 


PORTER  COUNTY. 


The  year  of  1887  was  generally  unfavorable  for  fairs,  one  of  the  causes  being 
the  continued  drouth,  which  lightened  the  crops  somewhat,  pasturage  especially,  and 
consequently  stock  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  desired  for  exhibition.  This 
shortness  of  harvest,  in  its  turn,  influenced  financial  matters.  Another,  but  not  the 
least  cause,  was  the  frequent  rains  during  September,  the  choice  month  for  fairs. 
But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  receipts  of  the  Porter  County  Fair  were 
over  one-third  larger  than  any  previous  year.  One  reason  for  this  might  be  as- 
cribed to  the  hearty  cooperation  with  which  the  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  business 
men  united  i»  helping  build  up  and  make  the  fair  a  success,  and  something  to  be 
remembered.  Another  is  due  to  the  organization  of  a  fair  circuit,  called  the  North- 
western, consisting  of  Lake,  I.aporte,  and  Porter  counties,  thus  avoiding  conflicting 
dates,  and  enabling  the  people  of  the  three  counties  to  attend  each  successive  fair. 

The  Porter  County  Fair  was  held  on  grounds  adjoining  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
September  20  to  24,  inclusive.  The  entries  in  every  department  far  exceeded  other 
years,  especially  in  the  horse,  machinery,  fine  art  and  poultry  departments,  and  in 
all  the  stock  on  exhibition  there  was  a  marked  improvement. 

Our  display  of  machinery  would  have  done  justice  to  a  State  fair,  there  being 
over  $20,000  worth  on  exhibition. 

Our  art  hall  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  attraction. 

The  races,  which  were  all  filled,  were  for  blood,  and  in  the  "free  for  all"  a 
mile  was  made  in  2:25,  being  the  fastest  trotting  ever  done  on  this  track. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $900,  and  other  im- 
provements made,  in  all  amounting  to  $1,300.  The  premiums  were  all  paid  in  full, 
and  also  the  $1,300  for  improvements,  and  with  still  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
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THE  CROPS. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  the  crops  were  never  in  a  better  condition,  when  the 
•drouth  set  in,  which  was  not  broken  until  the  10th  of  September.  Notwithstanding 
•  his  our  crops  were  very  fair. 

Wheat  will  average  14  bushels  per  acre— quality  excellent 

Oats  will  average  30  bushels — quality  good. 

Corn  will  average  20  bushels — quality  fair. 

Hay  will  average  |  ton  per  acre. 

Potatoes  will  average  40  bushels — quality  medium. 

Crops  were  all  secured  in  a  good  condition. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  awake  to  all  enterprises,  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  take  risks  that  promise  to  better  their  condition.  As  evidence,  several  very  deep 
holes  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  they  are  of  a  very  quiet  na- 
ture, no  gushers,  but  simply  a  quiet  hole  in  the  ground.  At  one  time  they  were  the 
great  center  and  source  of  much  enjoyment  of  a  visionary  order ;  vast  resources  at 
any  moment  were  expected  to  burst  forth  from  them ;  but  alas!  the  end,  like  many 
of  men's  plans  in  life,  is  only  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Many  other  enterprises  have 
been  started  during  the  past  year,  not  of  a  gasy  nature,  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  low  and  level  in  the  southern  portion,  with  marches 
^extending  from  the  Kankakee)  from  one-half  to  four  miles  in  width,  which  are 
being  drained  and  improved  for  cultivation.  The  streams  of  the  county  separate 
about  ten  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  flow  into  the  Kankakee  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan. In  some  portions  the  land  is  extremely  rolling,  ridges  occurring  often,  but 
no  portion  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  About  one-third  of 
the  county  consists  of  "barrens,"  which  are  fertile  and  productive.  The  remainder, 
-except  the  marshy  land,  is  covered  with  a  large  growth  of  timber — 14.6  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  of  the  county.  A  number  of  lakes  are  situated  in  the  county,  the  larger 
being  a  mile  in  extent. 


POSEY  COUNTY. 


The  Posey  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  fair,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  association,  near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  September  19  to  23. 

Owing  to  the  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Qray  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  same  week, 
«nd  the  discrimination  of  some  of  the  railroads  in  favor  of  Evansville,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  much  diminished ;  otherwise  the  twenty-ninth  fair  was  a  grand  suc- 
This  society  pays  big  premiums,  and  have  always  paid  in  full.  The  number 
15-Bd.  of  Agr. 
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of  entries  exceeded  those  of  1886  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  premiums  paid 
for  horses  this  year  was  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  show  of  fine  horses  was 
never  better  in  the  history  of  the  association,  general  purpose  and  light  harness 
leading  in  point  of  numbers.  While  the  show  of  cattle  was  very  good,  consisting 
of  Short-horns,  He  re  ford  8,  Devons,  Hoi  stein  and  Jerseys,  still  the  Short-horn  breed 
seems  to  predominate.  There  are  several  herds  of  the  same  in  the  county,  rated  as 
among  the  best.  The  show  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  was  good.  The  mechani- 
cal, agricultural  and  horticultural  displays  were  very  fine,  while  the  large  floral  hail 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  trotting,  pacing,  and  running  races  were  never  better, 
there  being  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  State  in  the  races,  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  trotter  Black  York,  from  Bedford,  Ind.,  with  a  record  down  in  the 
"  teens ;"  also,  the  famous  running  horse  Egmont,  owned  in  this  county.  Gamb- 
ling of  all  kinds,  as  also  liquors,  were  excluded  from  the  grounds.  Consequently 
perfect  order  prevailed.  The  society  has  expended  the  past  year  several  hundred 
dollars  for  improvements. 

The  Posey  County  Breeders1  Association,  which  was  organized  last  year  by  a 
number  of  our  best  farmers,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  stock 
in  the  county  have  held  several  meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  much  good  will  result 
from  their  work. 

In  portions  of  the  county  the  wheat  crop  was  badly  injured  by  the  fly  and 
chinch-bug,  while  in  other  parts  the  yield  was  very  good.  The  corn  crop  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  long  drouth,  the  same  is  true  of  the  oats  and  potato  crops. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  this  county  was  originally  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  forest 
trees,  of  geod  quality,  which  are  now  becoming  scarce,  owing  to  the  amount  shipped 
to  other  States,  and  the  desire  of  the  farmers  to  get  more  land  to  cultivate.  The 
forest  area  is  now  39.1  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  The  surface  is  rather  undulating, 
excepting  in  the  "  pocket,"  where  it  is  level  and  subject  to  overflow ;  remote  from 
the  rivers  the  land  is  high,  approximating  hills.  The  eoil  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  and 
best  adapted  to  wheat,  which  is  generally  cultivated  by  the  farmer,  while  in  the 
lower  portions  adjoining  the  "pocket"  corn  can  only  be  raised  with  profit,  as  the 
land  is  annually  overflowed  in  February  and  March,  thus  precluding  the  produc- 
tion of  any  grain  requiring  more  than  one  season  in  planting  and  harvesting. 
The  farmer  generally  raises  from  seventy-five  to  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on 
this  land.  At  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  the  soil  is  found  to  be  com* 
posed  of  leaves,  decayed  sticks,  black  earth  and  sand  or  gravel.  The  land  is  the 
most  profitable  for  raising  grain,  and  but  little  grazing  is  done.  Two  hundred 
thousand  acres  are  in  cultivation,  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  about  45,000 
head  of  stock  (principally  hogs),  are  raised  annually. 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  quite  undulating  in  the  eastern  and  southern  por- 
tions, with  hills  in  the  southern  and  central  parts,  and  bluffs  along  the  streams. 
The  soil,  generally,  is  easily  cultivated  and  very  productive,  growing  corn,  wheat 
and  hay  in  abundance,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  cereals  and  staples  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  Walnut  and  Deer  creeks,  uniting  in  the  southern  portion  and  forming  Eel 
river,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  a  limited  amount  of  natural  drain- 
age. Walnut,  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  sugar  tree  and  beech  exist  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand,  the  forest  area  of  the  county  comprising 
about  39.7  per  cent,  of  its  surface. 


RIPLEY  COUNTY. 


The  geological  formation  of  the  county  is  the  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
It  lies  in  beds  of  blue  limestone,  with  intervening  spaces  of  clay.  The  soil  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  clay.  Along  the  streams  the  alluvium  deposit  and  the  mixture  of 
the  sand  renders  this  portion  exceedingly  rich  and  productive.  Immense  crops  of 
grain  are  raised  on  this  portion  of  the  county.  Where  the  clay  predominates,  as 
is  the  case  on  the  more  elevated  portions,  good  crops  of  hay  are  raised  and  large 
amounts  exported.  Timber  covers  46.8  per  cent,  of  the  county,  and  consists  of 
oak,  hickory,  beech,  sugar  tree  and  a  small  quantity  of  poplar  and  walnut  trees. 
The  oak  is  manufactured  chiefly  into  staves. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

The  Randolph  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion, held  its  seventeenth  annual  fair  on  its  grounds  beginning  August  30,  and 
continuing  four  days.  It  was  by  far  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  hogs,  horses, 
cattle  and  mechanical  appliances  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was  also  the  most 
successful,  in  a  financial  way,  having  fully  paid  all  premiums  and  expenses,  and 
expended  a  large  balance  on  improvements  on  its  grounds.  The  exhibition  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  was  very  meager,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth. 

The  stock  on  exhibition  was  nearly  all  owned  by  our  own  citizens,  and  the 
contemplation  of  this  aggregation  of  our  present  product  in  these  lines  is  certainly 
most  gratifying  to  old  residents,  who  preserve  a  vivid  recollection  of  "  Elm  peeler  " 
hog,  the  "  peneroil "  or  "  tilt  breed  "  of  cattle,  and  the  horse  of  the  "  Sickle  ham  " 
variety,  all  North  Carolina  importations. 

The  wheat  crop  was  considerably  above  an  average  in  quantity,  and  graded 
exceptionally  high. 

The  oats  crop  was  very  heavy.  Corn  not  fully  up  to  the  average,  the  early 
prospect  if  as  fine  and  promising,  but  the  very  severe  and  prolonged  drouth,  to- 
gether with  the  intense  heat,  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the  crop,  especially  on  ground 
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with  gravelly  sub-soil.  The  clay  ground,  or  ground  with  clay  sub-soil,  yielded  an 
average,  and  in  many  localities  a  very  large  crop  of  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
corn. 

The  entire  fruit  crop,  great  and  small,  was  a  total  failure. 

In  some  localities  the  hog  cholera  played  havoc  with  swine;  but  its  ravages 
were  not  nearly  so  general  as  in*some  former  years. 

In  short  our  farmers  are  feeling  thankful  for  the  share  of  prosperity. 

The  passage  of  the  drainage  law  of  1881,  by  our  Legislature,  marks  a  new  era. 
in  the  material  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county.  Under 
its  provisions  drainage  has  assumed  practical  form.  The  stingy  land-grabber  and 
speculator  has  been  compelled  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  help  pay  for 
digging  great  canals  through  his  lands,  that  his  industrious  neighbor  may  have  an 
"out-let"  for  his  drains. 

Loss  of  crops,  by  reason  of  excessive  rain-fall  or  of  drouth,  is  being  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  our  farmer  is  no  longer  an  abject  slave  either  of  the  weather 
or  of  the  general  storekeeper,  in  fact,  the  average  Randolph  County  farmer  is  fast 
becoming  what  he  has  long  been  sarcastically  termed:     "  A  Lord  of  the  foil" 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rather  elevated,  and  Prof.  Cox,  in  the  Geological 
Report,  locates  the  highest  point  of  the  State  in  the  south  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  streams  rising  within  its  borders  and  flowing  in  all  directions.  White 
River  rises  in  the  south  part  and  makes  a  circuit  northeast  of  some  six  miles,  then 
flows  west  through  the  central  part  of  the  county.  The  Mississinewa  River  enters 
the  county  on  the  northeast  and  flows  west  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
county,  while  White  Water  Valley  embraces  the  southern  portion  of  the  county. 
Its  chief  branches  In  Randolph  are  Nolaud'e  Fork,  Green's  Fork,  Martindale 
Creek  aud  West  River,  forming  a  great  amount  of  natural  drainage,  which,  with 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  soil,  places  this  county  foremost  among  the  agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  State.  All  the  cereals  are  grown  in  the  county,  and  yield 
good  crops.  Hones,  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised,  and  a  great  number  exported  an- 
nually to  foreign  markets.    Corn  is  the  main  product 


RUSH  COUNTY. 


Our  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirty-first  annual  fair,  under  the 
present  stockholder  system,  from  September  13  to  16,  inclusive. 

The  society  owns  28)  acres  of  land,  situated  one  mile  east  of  Rushville,  lying 
between  the  C,  H.  &  I.  R.  R.  and  the  pike  leading  to  Connersville,  and,  for  con- 
venience and  lay  of  the  grounds,  are  not  excelled,  if  equaled,  for  fair  ptrposes  in 
the  State. 

The  C,  H.  &  I.  R.  R.  has  a  switch  running  directly  into  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  fair  ground,  which  lands  all  freight  and  passengers  to  the  fair  inside  the 
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incloeure,  and  runs  a  passenger  train  to  and  from  the  fair  to  Ruehville  every  fifteen 
minutes,  which  is  quite  a  convenience  to  the  fair-going  public  as  well  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  railroad. 

We  have  four  different  railroads,  two  of  which — the  C ,  H.  &  I.  and  J.,  M.  &  I. 
(Panhandle) — pass  directly  through  the  town,  and  with  the  V.,  G.  &  R.  and  N.,  C. 
&  R.  terminating  here,  gives  us  six  outlets  by  rail  in  as  many  different^directious, 
all  of  which  run  excursions  during  our  fairs,  bringing  us  a  great  many  exhibitors 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  this  and  quite  a  number  from  adjoining  States,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  being  generally  well  represented. 

The  weather  during  fair  week  was  generally  favorable,  except  Thursday  fore- 
noon, which  was  quite  cool. 

Old  Rush  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  having  one  of  the  best  fairs  in  the 
State,  the  aggregate  of  premiums  offered  this  year  being  more  than  at  any  previous 
fair  of  the  society.  The  entries  in  most  of  the  classes  were  well  up  to  former  years,. 
except  that  of  the  speed  ring,  where  there  was  quite  a  falling  off  on  account  of  the 
society  joining  the  "  American  Trotting  Association  "  the  Saturday  prior  to  the 
fair,  which  ruled  out  quite  a  number  of  horses  from  entering  that  were  then  on 
the  grounds.  All  the  other  classes  of  horses — draft,  roadsters,  general  purpose, 
standard  bred,  saddle  and  buggy — being  well  represented. 

In  cattle,  it  was  the  general  remark  that  there  never  had  been  as  much  good 
stock  and  as  many  different  breeds  on  the  fair  ground  before.  Besides  the  usual 
number  of  single  entries  in  the  different  classes,  we  had  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Jer- 
seys, Holsteins  and  Polled-Angus,  as  good  as  exhibited  anywhere. 

Our  large  sheep  and  hog  houses  were  well  filled  with  the  different  breeds  of 
each,  especially  that  of  hogs,  a  large  number  of  very  fine  stock  being  exhibited. 

Our  county  is  getting  quite  a  notoriety  for  its  fine  poultry,  as  well  as  for  fine 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  The  poultry  house  was  literally  jammed  with  birds  from 
onr  own  and  other  counties. 

The  mechanical  department  was  very  fairly  represented,  though  probably  not 
so  well  as  last  year. 

Floral  Hall,  in  addition  to  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  was  full  of  ladies'  handi- 
work and  fine  arts,  and  the  many  nice,  as  well  as  useful  articles,  were  especially 
attractive. 

In  the  table  luxury  department,  it  did  look,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
exhibits,  that  our  people  live  on  the  "  fat  of  the  land." 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fruits,  there  was  but  little  except  grapes  exhibited. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  drouth  in  this  county  through  the  summer  and 
fall,  the  prospects  for  a  good  fair  had  for  some  time  previous  been  anything  but 
flattering,  the  '* pumpkin"  part  of  the  show  being  almost  a  failure. 

The  last  general  wetting  rain  in  the  county  fell  between  the  5th  and  9th  of 
June,  since  which  time  the  ground  has  not  been  wet  (except  once  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county),  more  than  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time,  and  but  few  times  locally 
even  that  much,  to  the  present  writing  (November  1.) 

Wheat  was  good  in  yield  and  of  extra  quality,  it  haviog  been  harvested  and 
threshed  without  any  rain.    Oats  good  and  large  yield,  but  the  acreage  small. 
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Corn  very  light,  probably  from  one-third  to  one-half  average  crop.  Hay  was  cut 
short  by  the  drouth.  Potatoes  almost  a  failure,  and  selling  at  $1  per  bushel  at 
digging  time. 

Our  directors  made  a  new  departure  at  our  last  fair  by  employing  expert  judge*, 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  on  all  classes  of  live  stock,  and  a  lady 
expert  on  articles  in  their  department,  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  I  think 
that  system  should  be  adopted  by  all  fairs.  There  will  be  a  few  kickers,  of  course, 
but  that  i9  always  the  case  with  some  who  fail  to  get  premiums. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  in  good  shape,  although  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  debt,  caused  by  an  overflow  of  the  grounds  in  February,  1887,  a 
former  board  having  made  a  miscalculation  as  to  the  amount  of  water  an  18-inch 
tile  would  carry,  they  thinking  to  force  a  flood  through  it  (which,  of  course,  was  a 
failure),  making  it  necessary  to  put  in  an  additional  21-inch  tile  through  their 
grounds,  and  that,  with  the  necessary  repairs  from  the  drainage  by  the  flood,  cost 
the  Society  over  $900. 

At  the  last  election  of  officers,  held  October  29,  there  was  an  entire  change  in 
the  directory  and  secretary  (the  writer  not  being  a  candidate  for  re-election.)  The 
new  board  are  wide-awake,  energetic,  and  good  business  men.  Some  of  them  have 
served  as  directors  in  the  past,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  maintain  the  high 
reputation  that  the  Rush  County  Fair  has  held  in  the  past. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  is  covered  with  soil  composed  of  the  alluvium  of  ancient  river 
beds,  and  is  very  fertile,  being  easily  pulverized,  with  scarcely  any  waste  land. 
The  richest  land  was  originally  covered  with  swamp  oak  and  underbrush,  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  in  some  places.  This  has  all  been  reclaimed  by  a 
course  of  underdraining.  In  some  localities  the  drains  are  four  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  in  every  direction.  Unlike  the  counties  where  there  are  large  man- 
ufacturing interests  to  enhance  the  value  of  lands,  this  county  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  richness  and  fertility  of  her  soil,  farming  and  stock  raising  being 
the  principal  occupations.  Corn  is  the  main  production,  and  is  utilized  in  fatten- 
ing stock  to  a  great  extent.  Wheat  grows  best  on  rolling  ground,  or  on  ground 
well  drained,  and  following  a  corn  crop,  as  the  growing  of  corn  for  a  number  of 
years  partially  exhausts  the  soil.  Of  the  fruits,  apples  grow  nicely  and  are  of  fine 
flavor.  The  more  tender  fruits,  as  peaches  and  pears,  do  not  grow  so  well.  There 
are  no  ridges  in  the  county  for  the  proper  protection  of  these  fruits.  The  county 
was  formerly  one  vast  forest  of  very  large  trees  of  all  the  varieties  common  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Early  in  the  past  year,  with  an  unloaned  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  a  de- 
clared dividend  of  10  per  cent,  from  1886,  our  directors  concluded  to  add  new 
buildings,  enlarge  old  buildings,  and  make  valuable  general  improvements  upon 
the  grounds  already  handsomely  provided.    After  making  such  improvements,  the 
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drouth  foretold  a  poor  corn  crop,  and  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  fair  of 
1887  could  not  be  successful.  A  meeting  of  leading  stockholders  was  held,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  suspension,  but  that  the  probable  shortage 
should  be  paid  from  the  loaned  surplus.  One  effect  of  the  fright  was  to  spur  the 
members  to  renewed  energy,  and  the  result  was  that  the  exhibit  was  never  larger 
or  better,  and  it  was  especially  fine  of  the  product  of  corn.  Notwithstanding  there 
had  been  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  stabling  during  each  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  that  more  than  one  hundred  stalls  had  been  added,  we  were  required  in 
the  midst  of  the  fair  to  build  additional  stabling.  The  horse  and  cattle  exhibit 
was  the  largest  and  finest  ever  made  in  the  history  of  this  county. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  during  the  early  days  of  the  week  as  usual, 
hat  when  the  week  closed,  and  the  receipts  were  aggregated,  it  was  learned  that 
the  amount  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  premiums  and  expenses,  and  was 
within  a  few  dollars  of  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements.  The 
experience  of  the  year  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  Shelby  County  Agri- 
cultural Fair  is  an  institution  and  not  a  mere  experiment. 

It  n^ay  be  suggested  with  propriety,  that  while  the  county  and  district  fairs 
are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  State  Fair  in  culling  out  and  arranging  for  exhibition 
the  products  of  the  several  counties,  the  State  Board  or  Agriculture  should  bring 
forth  its  experience  and  observation  within  the  State,  and  offer  them  for  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  the  county  and  district  fairs.  This,  we  feel,  is  important^ 
that  rural  fairs  may  not  wane,  but  that  new  and  interesting  features  may  be  adopted 
to  attract  the  people  and  educate  them  in  proportion  to  their  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  attending  the  annual  exhibitions. 


DESCKIPTION. 

In  this  county,  owing  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  farming  occupies  the 
attention  of  almost  all  the  citizens.  The  soil  is  the  alluvium  of  river  beds  and 
sand,  slightly  mixed  with  clay,  especially  upon  the  uplands,  on  account  of  which 
(clay)  they  require  underdraining  to  make  them  equal  to  the  bottom  land  in  fer- 
tility, hence  tile  draining  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  farmers. 
Fruit  grows  better  on  these  lands  than  on  any  other,  especially  apples.  The  more 
tender  varieties  do  better  where  sandstone  exists,  and  where  ridges  protect  them. 
All  the  varieties  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  horses,  mules,  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  of 
superior  grades  are  produced,  which  yield  immense  profits  to  thrifty  farmers.  All 
the  common  varieties  of  timber  originally  grew  in  the  county.  The  forest  area 
now  comprises  32.5  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  county.  The  walnut  trees  have 
been  gradually  thinned  out  in  clearing  the  ground  for  cultivation,  and  for  fuel,, 
building  and  other  purposes,  until  but  a  small  proportion  remains.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  ash,  poplar  and  hickery,  which  is  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  wagons  and  carriages.  At  St  Paul  a  superior  quality  of  limestone  is- 
quarried. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

The  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  twelfth  annual  fair 
October  11  to  14.  The  first  day  opened  with  a  cold  rain,  which  continued  with 
little  intermission  throughout  the  day.  As  this  was  the  last  day  for  the  entry  of 
articles  for  exhibition,  the  damage  to  the  fair  was  considerable.  The  remaining 
three  days  were  fair,  though  at  times  quite  chilly.  The  attendance  was  greater 
than  was  expected  after  such  an  inauspicious  opening,  and  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Wednesday  was  "Children's  Day,"  and  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
crowd  showed  up  much  better  than  the  gate  receipts.  It  requires  much  persever- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  other  school  officers  to 
arouse  sufficient  interest  in  the  schools  to  induce  pupils  to  go  through  the  dry  de- 
tails necessary  to  preparing  work  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit  at  the  fair,  but  free 
tickets  awake  a  lively  enthusiasm,  and  a  close  inspection  of  the  throng  pouring 
through  the  gates  on  this  day  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  statutory  limit  of 
school  age  at  twenty-one  years  is  a  fiction,  and  that  the  generosity  of  the  society  ia 
frequently  abused.  But  5,000  children  were  made  happy  in  a  free  show,  and  the 
school  work  was  highly  creditable. 

The  entries  of  live  stock  fell  a  little  short  of  some  previous  years,  but  the 
quality  of  stock  exhibited  more  than  compensated  for  numerical  deficiency.  The 
show  of  horses  was  particularly  fine.  * 

The  display  of  grain  and  vegetables  were  not  up  to  the  average,  owing  to  the 
severe  drouth  of  last  summer.  Although  an  off  year  for  fruit,  the  display  of  ap- 
ples was  magnificent,  and  could  scarcely  be  excelled  iu  any  season  or  any  county. 
Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  show  of  other  fruits  wA  very  good. 

Floral  Hall  was  splendid  in  its  array  of  flowers,  fancy  work  and  art.  The 
exhibition  space  for  machinery  was  more  than  full — it  was  crowded. 

The  fair  was  a  financial  success..  We  manage  to  have  a  financial  success  every 
time,  often  forcing  victory  from  defeat.  We  cut  all  corners,  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  unfavorable  weather  come  out  ahead . 
The  society  has  been  free  from  debt  for  about  seven  years,  and  has  used  its  surplus 
earnings  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  its  grounds,  continu- 
ally improving,  but  never  running  in  debt  for  improvement.  We  can  now  boast  a 
•well  equipped  fair  ground  that  in  the  essentials  of  buildings,  water,  shade  and 
track  will  compare  favorably  with  the  proudest  of  our  neighbors. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  looking  up.  Waste  places  hereto- 
fore avoided  and  run  around  are  being  cleared  up  and  cultivated.  Lands  ex- 
hausted by  the  improvidence  of  the  first  settlers  are  being  restored  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  better  modes  of  farming.  The  constantly  increasing  use  of  tile 
drains  is  fast  putting  the  heavy  lands  of  the  county  beyond  the  extreme  effects  of 
both  flood  and  drouth. 

A  more  systematic  rotation  of  crqps  prevails,  and  the  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery renders  labor  lighter  than  formerly.  The  improvement  in  live  stock  more 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  improvement  in  modes  of  farming.  In  this  we  feel  that 
our  society  has  been  no  inconsiderable  factor.    By  a  comparison  of  modes  of 
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breeding  and  feeding,  new  lessons  have  been  taught  which  have  resulted  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  all.  We  consider  the  period  of  deterioration  as  passed,, 
and  feel  confident,  in  the  prospect  of  a  continually  improving  soil,  of  better  farm 
equipment-*  and  better  stock.  And  we  are  determined  that  our  society  shall  share 
in  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  improvement. 

description. 

The  surface  of  the  county  rises,  gradually,  from  the  southern  to  the  central 
and  northern  portions,  with  numerous  hills  and  ridges,  which  assist  very  ma- 
terially in  drainage,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
county  is  dotted  all  over  with  lakes  to  the  number  of  fifty,  varying  in  extent  from 
three  acres  to  four  square  miles,  Lakes  James  being  the  largest.  The  county  is 
also  drained  by  numerous  small  creeks.  The  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  lakes, 
is  evenly  divided  between  timber  land,  which  is  39.7  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the 
county,  and  oak  openings,  prairies  and  some  marshes,  which,  when  drained,  are 
very  fertile.  The  apple  crop  of  the  county  is  very  large,  and  seldom  fails,  im- 
mense quantities  being  shipped  annually.  The  land  produces  wheat,  oats,  corn,, 
and  all  the  staples  of  this,  section  in  a  fair  degree. 


SPENCER  COUNTY. 


The  second  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Chrisney,  Indiana,  from  October  3 
to  October  8.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  entire  week  ;  the  exhibit  and  at- 
tendance was  good,  and  the  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  and  ex- 
penses, with  a  balance  left  for  improvements.  This  being  the,  second  fair  that  has 
been  held  in  the  county  for  a  number  of  years,  the  people  were  anxious  for  one  and 
turned  out  en  masse.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  on  our  grounds 
during  the  present  year,  having  added  rixty  feet  to  the  north  end  of  the  amphi- 
theater, built  sixty  new  stalls,  four  wells,  walks,  platforms  and  various  other  minor 
improvements.  We  now  have  a  fair  ground  second  to  none  in  the  State,  with  all 
of  its  arrangements  convenient  for  the  exhibitors  and  attractive  to  the  sight-seers. 
The  amphitheater  is  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the  ground,  built  in  the  most 
advantageous  style,  and  affords  a  seating  capacity  of  about  3,000  people. 

We  have  200  stalls,  with  a  portion  in  each  corner  of  the  ground,  and  arranged 
admirably  for  our  many  patrons.  We  have  eight  wells,  one  near  each  corner  of 
the  ground  and  the  others  around  the  amphitheater.  In  connection  with  the  im- 
provements made  during  the  year  we  have  added  an  office  for  the  president  and 
board  of  directors  at  a  cost  of  $300.  The  stockholders  and  friends  of  the  8pencer 
County  Fair  appreciating  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  worthy  president,  Col.  J.  S. 
Wright,  built  by  donation  #he  office  above  mentioned  and  presented  the  same  to 
him. 

Monday  morning  of  our  fair  opened  with  bright  prospects,  and  ere  Saturday 
night  closed  our  exhibition,  thousands  had  visited  our  grounds  and  witnessed  the 
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innumerable  displays.  Many  were  the  exclamations  of  praise  of  our  fair,  and 
pronounced  by  some  to  equal  the  exhibitions  at  the  State  Fair  in  some  respects. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  reputation  of  our  fair  abroad,  hundreds  of  articles 
were  entered  on  our  books  ere  the  beginning  of  the  fair.  A  number  of  fast  horses 
were  in  training  upon  the  track  a  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fair.  The 
managers  of  the  fair  anticipating  an  extraordinary  show  of  stock,  erected  the  new 
stalls  before  mentioned,  but  were  still  unable  to  accommodate  all  our  patrons,  al- 
though we  have  more  stable  room  than  most  of  our  neighboring  fairs.  Every  stall 
was  taken  by  noon  of  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  and  every  stable  that  could  be  rented 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds  was  filled  with  ttock  for  exhibition.  The  number 
of  entries  made  in  the  horse  department  being  332,  there  being  but  five  fairs  in  the 
State  in  1886  that  had  more  entries  in  this  department  than  we  had  the  present 
year. 

The  show  of  cattle  exceeded  by  far  all  expectations.  Among  the  breeds  of 
cattle  on  exhibition  were  the  Devonshire,  Holstein,  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
Ayershire.  Of  swine  Poland  China,  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  breeds  predom- 
inated. The  exhibit  in  the  poultry  department  showed  the  best  breeds  of  poultry. 
The  premiums  in  this  department  were  largely  taken  by  our  own  county  exhibitors. 
The  show  in  the  agricultural  and  domestic  skill  department  were  all  that  we  could 
ask,  there  being  about  1,600  entries  in  these  departments,  representing  the  various 
products  of  the  farm  and  every  conceivable  article  that  domestic  skill  could  de- 
vise. 

The  total  entries  made  at  our  fair  was  2,892,  being  a  greater  number  of  entries 
than  was  made  at  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fairs  in  the  State  in  1886,  and  be- 
ing more  entries  than  were  made  at  a  number  of  the  State  fairs  in  the  Union. 

The  farmers  generally  throughout  the  county  are  encouraging  the  raising  of 
the  best  grades  of  stock,  and  a  general  interest  in  this  line  is  being  manifested. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  very  embarrassing  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  Spencer  County.  The  extreme  drouth  cut  the  crops  *short  by  at  least  one-half. 
The  growing  wheat  crop  went  into  the  winter  under  very  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces, but  bids  fair  considering  its  chances. 

The  soil  of  Spencer  County  is  generally  fertile,  being  low  and  level  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  rolling  in  the  northwestern  portion.  But  a 
few  years  ago  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county  was  composed  of  swamps, 
marshes  and  wet  land,  but  since  has  been  reclaimed  by  ditching  and  draining  until 
it  is  now  the  garden  spot  of  the  county.  The  facilities  for  water  in  this  part  of  the 
county  is  remarkable,  the  soil  being  sandy  and  easily  penetrated.  In  about  one 
hour  a  farmer  can  drive  a  well  on  his  farm  which  can  hardly  be  exhausted. 

We  have,  in  every  respect,  first  class  facilities  for  shipping  the  products  of  the 
county  to  the  centers  of  trade,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south  and  east,  and  a 
railroad  running  from  the  north  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  county.  We  also 
have  a  railroad  running  through  the  northwestern  portion,  and  another  railroad  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  from  the  eastern  part  oi  the  county,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  to  intersect  with  the  aforementioned 
roads.  There  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  to  build  a  railroad  from  Vincennes  to 
Owensboro,  passing  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 
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The  principal  farm  products  raised  in  Spencer  County  for  export  are  corn, 
wheat,  pork,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  the  last  of  which  Spencer  County  leads  the  van 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Numerous  car  loads  of  Bheep,  hogs  and  cattle  are  shipped 
from  our  county  to  the  centers  of  trade  every  year,  and  the  demand  for  Spencer 
County  stock  is  gradually  increasing.  There  are  numerous  coal  mines  in  the  county* 
and  the  supply  is  considered  inexhaustible. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  is  covered  with  soil  of  various  kinds,  the  bottom  lands  containing 
a  large  per  ceat.  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  light  sand  and  porous  clay,  and 
is  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  county,  having  the  highest  elements  of  fer- 
tility, having  produced  successive  crops  for  years  without  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
Wheat  could  not  be  raised  successfully  upon  these  lands,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  thfc  soil,  but 
by  the  continuous  growth  of  corn  this  has  been  obviated  and  wheat  is  grown  with 
profit.  Large  amounts  of  grain,  tobacco,  hay  and  garden  vegetable*  are  annually 
shipped  to  the  South  by  steamers  and  flatboats.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  county  the  land  is  low,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  unproductive,  but  has 
been  reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  drainage.  In  Hammond  and  Harrison  town- 
ships grapes  are  cultivated  successfully,  and  good  wine  is  made.  Corn  Island,  in 
this  county,  produces  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  land  in  the  county. 
The  county  is  supplied  with  stone,  good  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
coal  in  inexhaustible  quantity  and  of  good  quality. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Our  agricultural  society  held  its  annual  fair  September  5  to  10,  inclusive.  The 
officers  made  an  effort  to  surpass  any  previous  exhibition  held  in  the  county.  Their 
expectations  were  only  partially  realized.  The  unusual  drouth  and  scarcity  of 
water,  not  only  for  fair  purposes,  but  in  the  county,  was  a  serious  drawback.  Many 
of  our  best  farmers  and  stock  raisers  were  compelled  to  remain  at  home  and  supply 
their  stock  the  best  they  could  with  water,  some  hauling  and  others  driving  their 
stock  for  miles  to  water.  The  roads  and  streets  were  so  dusty  that  only  the  strong 
and  resolute  attempted  to  face  the  clouds  of  dust,  while  others  refused  to  move  their 
stock  upon  such  dusty  roads.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  hinderanceB,  we  had  a 
very  good  fair — the  receipts  of  the  fair  a  little  more  than  paying  expenses  and 
premiums.  In  some  respects  the  fair  was  a  decided  improvement  over  former  years. 
While  the  entries  were  not  much  over  the  previous  year,  yet  in  some  classes,  espec- 
ially in  horses  and  cattle,  all  belonging  to  the  county,  the  display  was  very  fine, 
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and  caused  favorable  comment  by  visitors  from  otber  States.  The  show  of  hogs 
and  sheep  was  better  than  the  previous  year ;  the  poultry  show  not  so  good.  The 
-continued  drouth  having  cut  potatoes  and  other  root  crops  short,  the  exhibition  of 
these  were  not  so  great,  but  very  creditable  in  quality. 

Floral  hall  was  very  attractive  in  appearance ;  the  display  was  not  probably 
any  larger  than  the  previous  year.  The  exhibits  were  much  handsomer  and  in 
every  respect  creditable  to  the  exhibitor*,  as  well  as  the  county.  It  is  expected  by 
another  year  to  enlist  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  quite  a  number  of  women  who 
have  heretofore  taken  no  part  in  our  fairs.  Our  fairs  have  been  held  on  leased 
grounds,  and  for  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  general  demand  that  the 
society  own  its  own  grounds  and  make  the  improvemeuts  permanent  and  of  a 
better  class.  *  ' 

Fifty  acres  of  ground,  one-fourth  mile  from  the  leased  grounds,  was  offered 
for  four  thousand  dollars,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  capital  stock  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  buy  the  land  and  improve  the  same.  The  effort  has,  to  some 
extent,  ft  this  writing  December  27,  been  successful.  A  deed  has  been  taken  for 
the  land  and  four  thousand  dollars  subscribed  as  additional  stock.  We  must 
necessarily  retain  a  portion  of  the  four  thousand  dollars  for  improving  the  grounds, 
which  will  leave  us  in  debt  about  $2,500  for  the  land.  The  buildings  on  the  leased 
land  will  be  moved  to  the  ground  purchased  and  everything  needful  in  time  for 
the  next  fair,  which,  when  fully  put  in  order,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
grounds  in  the  State. 

On  account  of  the  drouth  crops  were  not  over  one-half  a  yield,  meadows  suf- 
fering the  least. 

Feed  of  all  kinds  is  high,  and  cattle  so  low  that  the  farmer  feels  discouraged 
in  carrying  his  stock  through  the  winter.  Hogs  in  some  parts  of  the  county  have 
been  affected  with  cholera.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn  has  caused  many 
to  sell  their  hogs  half-fattened,  which  materially  reduces  the  amount  of  money 
usually  received  for  the  hog  crop*.  With  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  young  stock 
to  carry  over,  our  farmers  can  not  possibly  be  as  prosperous  next  year  as  they 
would  otherwise. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  boundary  is  very  irregular,  and  the  surface  almost  level,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  bottom  lands,  prairies  and  barrens  or  oak  openings,  with  walnut,  oak, 
ash,  pecan,  poplar,  hickory,  beech  and  maple  trees  on  the  higher  lands.  The  forest 
area  comprises  45.7  per  cent,  of  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  barrens, 
the  soil  is  well  calculated  to  produce  all  the  cereals  and  fruits,  and  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Live  stock  of  all  the  finer  grades  is  raised  and  shipped,  affording  a  great 
source  of  revenue.  The  exports  from  the  county  are  chiefly  hogs,  fat  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry  and  flour.  Pine  lumber  is  shipped  here  from  Chicago  at  very  little  cost, 
A  valuable  seam  of  coal  underlies  almost  the  entire  county  and  large  shipments 
are  made. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  different  as  to  the  composition  of  the  soil  in  differ- 
ent sections.  Here  we  have  the  light  sandy  soil,  from  original  barrens,  then  the 
sandy  loam  of  the  thickly  wooded  districts,  and  again  the  decayed  vegetable  mold 
of  the  prairies,  and  the  peat  beds  of  the  marshes  and  meadows,  generally  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  silica,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  wheat, 
and  consequently  we  have  an  extensive  crop  of  this  particular  cereal.  Nowhere 
{except  in  Illinois  and  the  Wabash  bottoms)  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  corn  corp 
excelled.  The  fruits  are  also  very  abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality.  There  are 
several  small  prairies  in  the  county,  the  largest  being  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  worth  on  an  average  of  $100  per  acre.  The  forest 
area  is  35  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  Along  the  Kankakee  the  marshes  are  becoming 
drier,  and  a  peat  bed  some  sixty  miles  in  extent  has  been  discovered  here,  which 
will  in  time  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  and  become  very  valuable  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  county  seat,  South  Bend,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  western  country,  and  gives  employment  to  thousands 
of  mechanics. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  this  county  in  the  northwestern  and  central  portions  is  rather 
level,  but  all  can  be  easily  drained  The  eastern  portion  is  agreeably  undulating, 
with  the  south  and  southwestern  portions  broken  by  a  line  of  hills  or  knobs,  hav- 
ing an  elevation  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  from  the  top  of  which,  in  some  sections, 
an  extensive  view  of  almost  the  whole  county  can  be  had.  The  soil  is  of  that  par- 
ticular kind,  sand  and  loam,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats, 
eorn  and  grass,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  exported  annually.  Fruits,  and  espe- 
eially  the  smaller  varieties,  grow  in  perfection  on  the  ridges  or  knobs.  Large 
shipments  of  stock,  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  are  made  annually.  The  county 
is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  Big  Creek  being  the  largest,  and  affording 
excellent  water  power.  Originally,  all  the  different  kinds  of  timber  common  to 
this  section  of  the  State  grew  in  profusion.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  timber 
is  now  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  staves,  of  which  2,000,000  are  cut  and  ex- 
ported annually. 
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SWITZERLAND  COUNTY. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  varies  in  appearance ;  gradually,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  river,  we  have  first  level  land  bordering  on  the  river,  then  a  succes- 
sion of  rugged  but  fertile  bills,  followed  by  a  broken  upland,  until  the  very  remote 
part  of  the  county  is  reached,  which  is  composed  of  Wet  flats,  upon  which  water 
remains  the  major  portion  of  the  year.  The  soil  on  the  upland  flats  consists  of 
cold,  wet,  stiff  clay,  of  ashen  color,  too  shallow  to  allow  the  roots  and  moisture  to 
penetrate  readily,  and  is  of  no  value  unless  drained.  On  the  broken  uplands  and 
river  hills  the  soil  is  yellow,  of  blue  limestone  formation  mixed  with  decayed  veg- 
etation. All  the  common  fruits,  including  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  and  the 
smaller  fruits  and  berries,  grow  in  luxuriance  here,  and  are  remunerative  to  the 
producer.  The  rich  river  bottoms,  with  soil  composed  largely  of  decayed  vegeta- 
tion, the  alluvium  of  the  river  and  sand,  produces  large  amounts  of  corn  and  hay,, 
especially  of  the  latter.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  hay  presses  are  in  opera- 
tion in  the  county.  Grapes  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  county,  and  vineyards 
are  very  numerous. 


STARKE  COUNTY. 


One-half  the  land  in  the  county  consists  of  wet  and  dry  prairies,  about  evenly 
distributed,  with  35.9  per  cent,  constituting  woodland  and  the  remainder  oak 
openings,  generally  lying  near  the  streams.  The  native  timber  is  ash,  oak,  elm,, 
cottonwood,  hickory  and  a  small  portion  of  walnut.  The  streams  of  the  county 
are  the  Kankakee,  Tippecanoe  and  Yellow  river  and  their  tributaries,  flowing  in 
various  directions,  and  affording  considerable  natural  drainage ;  besides  there  are 
several  lakes  in  the  county,  the  largest  (Cedar)  being  three  miles  in  length  and 
about  a  mile  and  one-half  in  width.  The  land  is  principally  adapted  to  grazing, 
being  low  and  level.  Many  head  of  cattle  are  brought  to  the  county  in  summer 
for  pasturage,  and  immense  quantities  of  hay  is  harvested  and  shipped,  this  form- 
ing the  only  article  of  export  worth  mentioning. 


TIPTON  COUNTY. 


We  held  our  ninth  exhibition  on  our  grounds  near  Tipton,  beginning  Aagust 
15,  and  continuing  five  days.  Our  society  was  compelled  to  change  the  usual  date 
of  holding  the  fair,  owing  to  the  change  of  date  of  the  State  Fair,  and  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  fairs  in  the  adjoining  counties.  This  fact  coupled  with  a  rainy 
Wednesday,  and  the  long  continued  drouth  just  before  the  fair,  worked  against  the 
entire  success  as  to  attendance  and  exhibition.  Notwithstanding  all  this  oar  gate 
receipts  were  more  than  enough  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  pay  all  premiums  in 
fulL 
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The  live  stock  showed  that  an  advance  had  been  made  in  the  breeding  of  the 
different  kinds  of  stock,  and  we  think  it  was  the  best  exhibit  we  have  ever  had  on 
•our  grounds.    All  departments  were  well  filled  save  the  agricultural. 

The  racing,  which  is  a  feature  of  all  our  fairs,  was  unusually  fine  and  gave 
good  satisfaction. 

We  tried  the  expert  system,  to  some  extent,  and  we  found  it  more  satisfactory 
to  exhibitors  than  the  committee,  and  we  expect  to  adopt  it  in  all  live  stock  de- 
partments. • 

The  wheat  crop  in  our  county  was  nearly  an  average.  The  corn  crop  was  cut 
short  by  the  drouth,  as  also  other  crops,  but  we  raised  plenty  of  corn  to  supply 
home  consumption,  with  a  good  deal  left  over  for  shipment. 

Draining  is  being  pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  - 
our  county  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  we  will  not  have  any  waste  land  in  our 
county. 

Free  gravel  roads  are  being  constructed  in  our  county.  We  have  over  fifty 
miles  of  gravel  road  now  completed,  and  are  building  more  each  year,  plenty  of 
gravel  being  found  for  the  purpose. 

No  county  in  the  State,  we  believe,  has  developed  so  fast  within  the  last  ten 
years  as  Tipton  couoty,  and  still  improvements  are  pushed  forward. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tipton  county  lies  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  easily 
reached  from  that  city  by  means  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  and  sandy 
sub-noil  of  clay,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  Originally  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber,  it  has  at  the  present  time  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  an  acre- 
age of  cleared  as  of  timbered  land,  the  forest  area  being  52.3  per  cent,  of  the 
county.  Recognising  the  fact  that  the  highest  capabilities  of  the  soil  could  only 
be  developed  by  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  such  a  system  has  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  so  successful  have  been  its  operations  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
within  the  county  221  public  ditches,  some  of  which,  are  30  feet  in  width,  all  of 
which  have  large  outlets,  and  aggregating  1,000  miles  in  extent  These  open  ditches 
are  supplemented  by  2,400  miles  of  underdrains.  There  is  some  wet  prairie  land 
in  the' county,  principally  in  the  northwest  part.  The  Round  Prairie  in  the  eastern 
part,  and  north  of  the  center  of  the  county,  covers  about  three  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  county  has  a  large  growth  of  timber,  for  which  the  loamy  soil  is  admir- 
ably adapted.  It  consists  of  all  the  species  of  the  oak,  walnut,  ash,  beech,  sugar 
tree  and  poplar. 

With  a  soil  that  produces  to  the  acre  60  bushels  of  corn,  25  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  bushels  of  rye,  00  bushels  of  oats,  3  tons  of  grass,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  in 
abundance,  it  offers  inducements  for  investment. 
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TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

The  county  is  one-half  prairie,  23.4  per  cent,  timber,  and  the  remainder  bot- 
tom. The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  along  the  Wabash  hilly.  It  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  counties  in  the  State,  the  soil  being  a  rich  black 
loam,  from  two  to  four  feet  deep  on  a  stratum  of  clay.  On  some  of  the  prairies  it 
is  light  and  sandy.  Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  principal  products 
being  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Tippecanoe  county  is  largely  interested  in  raising 
fine  stock — Herefords,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 


UNION  COUNTY. 


A  portion  of  the  county  in  the  west  is  very  much  broken,  while  the  remainder 
is  high  and  level,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  soil  being  uni- 
formly good  and  productive.  The  principal  stream  in  the  county  is  the  east  fork 
of  White  Water,  having  a  fall  of  about  six  feet  to  the  mile,  and,  consequently,  very- 
swift  in  its  courae.  The  soil  consists  of  clay,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel,  with  occasionally  the  surface  covered  with  bowlders.  The  county  was,  orig- 
inally, covered  with  all  the  varieties  of  timber  common  in  the  State,  which  formed 
a  great  source  of  revenue,  but  latterly,  since  all  the  valuable  timber  (such  as  wal- 
nut, poplar,  ash,  oak,  etc.)  has  been  very  materially  thinned  out,  the  farmer  is  loth 
to  sell  it,  preferring  to  retain  it  for  his  own  individual  use.  Wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,, 
potatoes  and  hay  are  produced  in  abundance ;  also,  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
the  smaller  fruits,  while  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  are  a  source  of  great  profit. 


VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  along  the  river  bottoms,  which  cover  about  one-fiftb 
the  entire  area,  is  possessed  of  very  rich  soil,  where  immense  quantities  of  corn  ia 
raised  and  supplied  to  the  market  for  exportation.  Extending  out  from  thesa  bot- 
toms is  land  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Tobacco  is  alto  raised  in 
large  quantities,  and  with  profit  to  the  producer  In  fact,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  county  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  all  of  the  staples  being  produced  in  abund- 
ance. Almost  the  entire  county  is  rather  rolling  in  appearance,  with  the  slight 
exception  of  a  few  hills  remote  from  the  river,  which  are  supplied  with  an  inferior 
quality  of  soil.  Timber,  38.1  per  cent,  of  the  county,  of  fine  quality  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  is  found,  which  is  utilised  by  the  large  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  county. 
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VIGO  COUNTY. 


The  fair  of  1887  was  marked  by  increased  interest  and  great  improvement 
We  are  able  to  report  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  entries,  and 
a  fair  profit  after  paving  premiums  in  full.  The  success  was  due  to  increased 
premiums,  which  excited  interest  by  their  novelty,  and  invited  competition  by  their 
value  and  extensive  advertising.  The  leading  interest  was  the  horse  show, 
and  commanded  the  largest  premiums,  as  the  county  is  rapidly  developing 
its  stock  of  blooded  horses.  The  next  in  importance  was  the  cattle  ring.  The 
number  of  sheep  owned,  or  at  least  exhibited,  scarcely  justify  the  premiums  offered. 
Notwithstanding  the  drouth  of  this  season  the  display  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products  was  good  and  creditable,  due  to  a  special  effort  and  outlay  to 
secure  a  full  representation.  The  effect  of  effort  in  this  direction  suggests  that  a 
comparison  of  the  premiums  offered  to  breeders  of  live  stock  and  to  exhibitors  of 
agricultural  products  shows  too  much  discrimination  by  organizations  professedly 
agricultural.  While  there  may  be  no  reason  for  increasing  premiums  on  staple 
products,  which  are  the  same  season  after  season,  there  may  be  an  opening  in  In- 
diana for  a  new  departure  in  offering  a  larger  share  of  the  fair  receipts  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil ;  if  not  for  samples  of  staple  products,  then  for  evidences  of  improved 
methods,  for  experiments  in  untried  products,  better  dairying,  etc,  etc. 

The  summing  up  of  the  crop  results  in  Vigo  county  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  wheat  crop  from  a  75  per  cent  average  was  large  and  good.  Corn  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  in  quantity  and  quality — not  realizing  more  than  one-third  the  result  of 
the  disastrous  drouth.  The  oats  crop  was  large,  and  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
hay.  Potatoes  were  a  failure  and  small  fruits  suffered.  The  soil  of  Vigo  county  is 
well  adapted  to  a  diversity  of  products,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  devoting  a  large 
acreage  to  corn  and  wheat,  for  the  flour  mills  of  Terre  Haute  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  over  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  manufacturers  using  corn  can  consume  daily 
15,000  to  17,000  bushels. 

The  increased  interest  in  live  stock  is  shown  by  the  stables  of  fine  horses  and 
growing  herds  of  valuable  cattle  in  Vigo  county.  Two  large  stock  farms  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  are  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  trotting  stock. 
There  have  been  many  purchases  of  horses  from  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  in  the 
last  year  or  two  by  others  than  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  farms  alluded  to. 
There  are  nine  registered  stallions  in  the  county,  including  some  known  to  every 
horseman  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  Vigo  county  can  now  pa- 
rade the  largest  array  of  fine  horses  in  Indiana. 

There  has  also  been  a  commendable  development  of  interest  in  standard- bred 
cattle.  In  the  county  are  150  head  of  registered  Jersey  cattle,  seven  herds  of  reg- 
istered Shorthorns  containing  175  head,  the  first  registered  Shorthorn  having  been 
bought  three  years  ago  by  the  Vice  President  of  this  Society.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  are  represented  by  a  valuable  herd,  and  there  are  some  Hereford*. 

Any  notice  of  the  departments  contributing  to  the  success  of  our  exhibitions 
will  be  incomplete  if  passing  over  that  of  Women's  Work,  in  which  were  over 
2,000  entries,  contributing  largely  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  fair. 
16— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Another  line  of  growing  importance  is  the  Poultry  Department,  which  now 
represents  a  business  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  call  for  liberal  and 
judicious  provision  in  the  premium  lists,  with  a  view  to  securing  exhibits  of  fine 
poultry  from  a  greater  number  of  farmers,  rather  than  paying  the  bulk  of  premi- 
ums to  professional  poultry  fanciers. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  with  an  agreeable  alteration  of 
prairie  and  woodland,  about  37.2  per  cent,  being  timber.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
productive,  underlaid  in  many  places  with  valuable  veins  of  coal  and  excellent 
building  stone.  The  Wabash  river  flows  through  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
many  tributary  streams  passing  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Terre  Haute, 
the  county  seat,  does  an  extensive  manufacturing  business,  represented  by  blast 
furnaces,  nail  works  and  a  rolling  mill,  and  possesses  many  natural  advantages. 


VERMILLION  COUNTY. 

The  Vermillion  County  Fair  Association  held  its  second  annual  fair  on  the 
grounds  of  the  association  near  Eugene  and  Cayuga,  Ind.,  August  23  to  27. 

The  management  will  not  permit  gambling  or  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  the 
grounds ;  therefore  the  patrons  of  the  fair  find  an  orderly  and  quiet  place  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends. 

The  receipts  enabled  the  society  to  pay  premiums  and  the  expenses  of  the  fair 
in  full. 

The  grounds  of  the  Society,  containing  about  forty  acres,  are  located  near  the 
junction  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois railroads.    Trains  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds. 

The  drainage  is  good.  The  water  supply  is  ample,  and  is  not  cut  short  by 
drouth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grounds  is  convenient,  easily  accessible  to  all  parts, 
and  in  regular  order. 

The  location  is  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  heavy  sugar  trees,  and  is  heavily  set  in 
blue  grass. 

A  full  view  of  the  half-mile  track  is  had  from  any  part  of  the  grounds. 

Corn  and  potatoes  were  a  failure.  The  great  drouth  of  1877  used  them  up. 
The  "  oldest  inhabitant "  says  there  was  never  anything  like  it  before  in  this  county. 

Wheat  was  a  good  crop,  and  harvested  in  excellent  condition ;  oats  and  hay 
the  same. 

Pastures  failed  during  the  drouth  and  many  had  to  feed  their  stock. 

The  health  of  the  people  and  of  farm  stock  is  good. 

Many  new  farm  houses  and  barns  have  been  built  this  year,  many  old  houses 
and  barns  repaired,  and  additions  made.  Old  rail  fences  are  giving  way  1o  wire 
fences — an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers. 
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The  business  enterprises  of  the  county  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
shipments  of  flour,  lumber,  coal,  fire-brick,  etc.,  were  much  greater  than  in  1886. 

Have  abundance  of  good  gravel,  which  is  being  used  to  build  gravel  roads. 

The  county  is  underlaid  with  a  fine  quality  of  coal,  which  is  mined  at  many 
points,  and  ready  sale  found. 

Sandstone  of  a  superior  quality  is  found  in  extensive  quarries  in  our  county. 

Our  Society  was  organized  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1886,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $3,000,  making  three  hundred  shares  at  $10  per  share.  Two  days  after- 
ward, on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1886,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  Article 
XIII  was  added  to  the  articles  of  association,  to- wit :  "  The  capital  stock  of  said 
Society  may  be  increased  $2,000,  making  the  capital  stock  $5,000."  On  a  vote 
taken  to  adopt  the  resolution  there  were  259  shares  in  favor  and  none  against 
The  Society  elected  officers  and  rented  grounds,  built  fences,  stalls,  amphitheater, 
halls,  ticket  office,  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  a  first-class  county  fair.  Also 
made  a  good  half-mile  track,  and  held  our  first  annual  fair  during  the  first  week  in 
October,  1886,  and  after  expending  all  the  stock  paid  in,  together  with  the  receipts 
from  our  first  fair,  the  Society  came  out  in  debt  $1,500,  which  amount  we  borrowed, 
giving  the  Society's  note,  with  approved  security,  said  note  to  draw  8  per  cent,  in- 
terest from  date  of  note.*  The  second  annual  fair  was  held  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  and,  notwithstanding  we  made  vast  improvements  in  the  shape  of  a  lot  of 
oew  stalls,  sheep  and  hog  pens,  sheds,  etc.,  the  Society  paid  liberal  premiums  (pay- 
ing the  same  in  full),  and  had  all  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  insured  for  three  years 
and  decreased  their  indebtedness  $393.47. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  is  long  and  narrow,  being  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width  and 
thirty-six  miles  long.  One-third  of  the  entire  surface  was  originally  covered  with 
prairie — a  portion  of  the  Grand  prairie  of  Illinois.  Bottom  and  terrace  lands  of 
great  richness  are  found  along  the  streams,  covering  probably  one-third  the  entire 
area.  Many  bluffs,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  130  feet  above  the  river,  appear  on 
these  terraces,  too  steep  for  successful  cultivation,  and  generally  covered  with  forest 
trees.  Of  these  forest  trees,  41.3  per  cent,  of  the  county,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
sugar  tree,  walnut,  oak  and  hickory,  and  in  the  southern  portion  considerable 
beech.  The  soil  of  the  county  produces  all  of  the  staples  common  to  this  climate 
in  an  average  degree.  Horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  are  raised,  and  some  ship- 
ments are  made.  Coal  is  found  in  four-fifths  of  the  county,  averaging  four  feet  in 
thickness. 


WARRICK  COUNTY. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  at  our  last  fair  was  deficient,  and  altogether  a  very 
poor  representation  of  Warrick's  products.  The  severe  drouth  accounts,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  small  competition,  but  it  is  really  with  the  farmers  that  the  main 
fault  lies.  Premiums  on  agricultural  products  are  not  large  enough  to  stimulate 
competition,  and  we  should  not  blame  them.    A  fine  exhibition  of  live  stock  filled 
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our  stalls  and  made  a  very  creditable  show.  Eventually,  we  think,  Warrick  will  find 
that  stock  raising  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming,  and  the  one  best 
adapted  to  our  location. 

The  hay,  oats  and  wheat  crops  made  nearly  an  average,  while  corn,  potatoes 
and  tobacco  suffered  by  the  drouth.  With  the  present  prices  of  tobacco,  however, 
a  half  crop  will  bring  almost  as  much  cash  as  ordinarily.  Tobacco  is  an  uncertain 
and  laborious  production,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  best  to  discontinue  raising  it. 
Many  of  our  better  farmers  abandoned  it  years  ago.  Our  rich  soil  can  surely  be 
used  to  a  better  advantage  in  other  crops  than  tobacco. 

The  drainage  facilities  of  the  county  are  being  extended  every  year,  and  con- 
sequently large  tracts  are  rendered  valuable  for  farming  that  heretofore  were  worth- 
less but  for  the  timber. 

The  Vincennes  &  Owensboro  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  Louisville,  Evansville 
&  8t  Louifl  road  at  Booneville,  will  open  up  a  large  scope  of  territory  in  the  county. 

Warrick  is  making  rapid  strides  as  an  agricultural  county,  and  another  rail- 
road from  north  to  south  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  every  citizen.  The  farmer  is 
really  the  man  who  pays  the  freight  both  ways,  and  the  more  railroad  competition 
the  less  freights ;  consequently  better  prices  for  produce  and  lower  prices  for  mer- 
chandise. 

We  hope  to  hold  our  next  fair  on  new  grounds,  more  convenient,  and  with  a 
complete  new  outfit,  floral  hall,  amphitheatre  and  stables. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  county  is  gently  rolling  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  except 
a  narrow  belt  of  hills  flanking  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  northern 
portion  fruit  grows  in  luxuriance,  and  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  in  this  line  are  al- 
ways crowned  with  success,  but  owing  to  the  meager  facilities  for  transportation, 
have  found  a  market  only  to  home  consumers,  the  rest  going  to  waste.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Evansville  &  Bellefontaine  railroad  will  furnish  the  necessary  trans- 
portation. Corn,  wheat  and  hay  are  the  products  of  the  southern  portion,  and*  are 
shipped  and  marketed  at  points  on  the  Ohio  River.  Over  the  whole  county,  and 
especially  in  the  central  portion,  tobacco  is  raised  in  immense  quantities,  ware- 
houses for  its  storage  being  located  in  all  the  small  towns,  the  yield  reaching 
8,000,000  pounds,  which  is  shipped  to  the  Liverpool  and  German  markets. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


Warren  County  suffered  in  general  with  her  neighbors  by  the  drought  and  in- 
tens 3  heat  of  the  past  summer,  but  is  a  little  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  ap- 
proaching winter  than  some  other  localities,  as  we  have  corn  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  the  crop  being  about  one-half  the  average  yield,  and  of  fair  quality. 

The  grass  crop  suffered  to  the  greatest  extent,  not  being  one-half  an  average. 
Pastures  were  cut  short,  but  the  rain9  in  August  gave  the  grass  a  start,  which  bids 
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fair  for  excellent  fall  pasture;  but  the  protracted  drouth  following  checked  the 
growth,  and  the  result  is  fall  pasture  never  was,  so  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
However,  stock  is  generally  in  good  condition,  by  feeding  one  month  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  wheat  and  oat  crops,  as  well  as  rye,  are  a  good  average  in  quantity,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Our  farmers  have  learned  to  utilize  their  straw,  which  will 
aid  them  in  bridging  over  the  deficient  hay  crop.  A  large  amount  of  corn  was  also 
placed  in  shock. 

Cattle  and  swine  have  been  shipped  early  this  year  on  account  of  the  drouth 
and  no  prospect  of  better  prices*  However,  there  will  be  about  the  usual  number 
of  cattle  wintered  in  this  section,  but  the  swine  product  will  be  greatly  diminished 
the  ensuing  year,  by  reason  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  which  will  have 
a  tendency  to  make  prices  higher. 

Although  the  drouth  has  continued  through  the  autumn  months,  we  have  had 
no  suffering  for  want  of  water,  as  we  can  procure  water  in  abundance  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  fact,  Warren  is  a  well-watered  and  well-drained  county. 
Our  tile  ditches  afford  excellent  stock  water  only  in  case  of  extreme  drouth. 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  up  to  the  average,  and  the  plant  in  good  con- 
dition, promising  an  abundant  yield  next  year. 

Our  fair,  like  most  others, "  took  a  boom"  this  year,  being  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful we  ever  held.  Health  has  been  good.  Labor  well  employed,  and  but  little 
complaint  of  hard  times. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  covered  with  alluvian  and  bowlder  drift, 
having  a  grand  area  of  prairies,  terrace,  level  and  bottoms,  covered  with  a  black, 
deep,  rich  soil,  producing  large  crops  of  corn  and  grass,  scarcely  any  manure  being 
required  or  used,  an  occasional  crop  of  clover  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Blue  grass  is  indigenous,  and  the  pasturage  is  excellent.  Oats,  rye,  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes grow  in  a  fair  degree.  On  account  of  the  excellent  blue  grass  pasturage 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  improved  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  immense  herds 
of  cattle  may  be  seen  grazing  everywhere  in  passing  through  the  county.  On  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  timber,  which  is  enough  for  local  use  only,  osage  orange 
hedges  are  cultivated  for  fencing  to  a  great  extent.  On  account  of  the  deep,  porous 
loam,  the  prairie  land  requires  under-draining;  especially  about  the  house,  garden 
and  barn  should  under-draining  be  practiced,  as  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  oc- 
cupants require  it  Between  the  bluffs  and  streams  are  found  the  fertile  Wabash 
bottoms,  then  we  have  the  rich,  rolling  prairies,  covering  one-half  the  entire  sur- 
face. Of  timber  on  the  uplands,  oak,  beech,  hickory,  sugar  tree,  ash,  walnut  and 
poplar  prevail.  On  the  bottom  lands,  walnut,  burr  oak,  cot  ton  wood,  elm  and  hack- 
berry,  originally,  were  found  to  prevail. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  our  Fair  Association  was  held  on  grounds 
adjoining  Salem,  August  23  to  26  inclusive.  The  unusually  severe  drouth,  which 
had  continued  since  June,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  farming  community  and  made 
the  prospect  very  discouraging.  The  floral  and  agricultural  halls  were  of  course 
sparsely  filled,  and  the  attendance,  while  not  as  large  as  at  the*  past  fair,  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  management  to  pay  all  premiums  and  expenses  with  but  a  small 
shortage.  On  October  12  and  13  the  society  held  two  days  of  fall  races,  the  re- 
ceipts from  which  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  outstanding  claims  and  leave  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury.  The  live  stock  department  was  fully  equal  to  past  exhi- 
bitions— in  some  respects  superior.  Every  year  since  the  organization  of  our  fair 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  animals  shown.  The 
farmers  of  this  county  have  learned  that  there  is  more  profit  in  feeding  well  bred 
animals  than  scrubs,  and  it  is  in  the  increased  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  the 
benefits  of  our  annual  exhibition  are  most  clearly  manifested.  Of  horses,  we  have 
the  Clydesdale,  the  Hambletonian,  Cleveland  Bay,  Norman,  Percheron,  each  show- 
ing its  distinguishing  characteristics  in  the  various  rings  of  draft,  general  purpose 
and  light  harness ;  and  the  fine  herds  of  thoroughbred  Hereford's,  Shorthorns  and 
Jerseys  owned  by  some  of  our  most  enterprising  farmers  make  our  cattle  show 
equal  to  that  seen  in  any  county  or  district  fair  in  the  State.  Sheep  and  hogs  were 
fairly  represented,  but  our  poultry  show  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  We  have  in 
this  county  quite  a  number  of  poultry  men  who  can  show  as  fine  birds  as  can  be 
seen  anywhere,  but  the  premiums  were  so  small  they  refused  to  participate  in  the 
exhibition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  this  industry  will  receive  more 
attention  and  be  more  fully  represented  at  our  annual  exhibitions. 

Of  the  condition  of  agriculture  during  the  past  season  little  need  be  said.  The 
farmers,  generally,  are  fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  scientific  farming, 
and  each  year  marks  an  improvement  in  methods.  We  append  the  following, 
taken  from  one  of  our  county  papers,  believing  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  in  this  report : 

"  Dr.  H.  C.  Hobbs,  on  his  farm,  1}  miles  east  of  town,  tried  an  experiment  in 
threshing  32  acres  of  shock  corn,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Taking  one-half  of  the  teeth  out  of  the  cylinder  and 
three-fourths  out  of  the  concave  of  an  old  threshing  machine,  the  shock  corn  was 
run  through,  butts  foremost.  The  corn  was  shelled  from  the  cob,  the  smallest  ears 
as  well  as  the  largest,  and  separated  from  the  fodder  as  perfectly  as  wheat  from  the 
straw.  From  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  grains  are  broken  when  the  cylinder  is 
not  kept  full  and  the  rate  of  speed  too  great  The  stalks  are  cut  and  torn  to  pieces 
as  finely  as  shucks,  and  can  be  handled  with  forks  nicely,  and  one  point  that  is  so 
pleasing  is  the  small  space  the  fodder  can  be  stored  in,  occupying  not  more  than 
one-eighth  the  space  that  it  did  before  threshing.  The  cost  of  threshing  per  bushel 
will  exceed  probably  10  cents  with  such  corn  as  was  raised  this  year,  but  of  an 
ordinary  year,  when  the  per  cent,  of  corn  to  the  fodder  is  much  greater,  it  would 
not  cost  much  more  than  5  or  6  cents,  and  the  value  of  the  fodder  will  be  increased 
enough  to  pay  for  the  threshing.    Not  only  is  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  fodder 
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improved,  but  the  corn  and  fodder  is  stored  away  in  pleasant  weather  and  the  field 
and  growing  crop  is  not  injured  by  hauling  when  the  ground  is  muddy,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  Taking  it  all  in»all,  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  when  the  farm- 
ers are  able  to  cut  and  bind  their  corn  as  wheat,  thresh  and  bail  it  cheaply,  then 
the  labor  of  a  corn  crop  will  be  made  easy  and  much  more  profitable,  and  such 
will  certainly  be  common  in  a  few  years." 

While  natural  gas  has  been  cieating  so  much  excitement  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Salem  were  determined  not  to  be  behind  the 
times ;  so  a  company  was  organized,  and  on  July  22  boring  commenced.  At  a 
depth  of  736  feet  gas  was  struck,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  flow,  the  boring 
was  continued  until  a  depth  of  1,800  feet  was  reached,  with  no  perceptible  increase* 
The  well  was  then  shot;  but,  owing  to  the  powerful  charge — 100  quarts  of  nitro- 
glycerine being  used — the  walls  were  so  badly  shattered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  the  water  off,  and  the  well  was  rendered  valueless.  A  second  well  was  sunk 
with  better  results.  Boring  was  commenced  on  well  No.  2  October  6,  and  was  fin- 
ished October  14,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200.  At  a  depth  of  715  feet  a  flow  of  gas 
was  struck  which,  when  lighted,  burned  from  a  two-inch  pipe  to  a  height  of  12  feet. 
The  well  was  sunk  about  35  feet  further,  but  without  materially  increasing  the 
flow.    The  following  section  will  show  the  strata  through  which  the  drill  passed : 

Soil  and  clay 6  feet. 

Limestone,  Warsaw  and  Keokuk 87  " 

Knobstone 496  " 

Black  shale,  Genesee  (finding  gas) 126  " 

Buff  limestone 15  " 

8oft 5  " 

Hard  gray  limestone 15  " 

Total 750  " 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  strata  of  the  two  wells.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  flow  from  well  No.  2  will  supply  40  to  60  families.  Other  wells  will 
doubtless  be  sunk  next  season. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  northern  and  southern  portions  are  somewhat  rolling,  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  undulating,  with  more  level  land  in  the  western  part.  Its  valleys 
are  very  fertile,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  grazing  and  stock  raising,  blue  grass 
growing  spontaneously  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  cleared.  A  walnut  ridge 
extends  through  the  county  diagonally,  with  a  rise  of  from  200  to  400  feet  in  some 
localities.  The  soil  on  the  ridge  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  is  best  adapted  to  fruit 
culture ;  wheat  and  other  cereals  do  not  do  well  on  this  ridge.  The  streams  are 
the  White  and  the  Muscatatuck  rivers,  affording  the  best  water  facilities,  good 
water  power,  and  a  supply  for  all  other  purposes,  besides  numerous  small  creeks 
with  rich  valleys.  The  timber  of  the  county,  comprising  44.4  per  cent  of  its 
surface,  consists  of  all  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  hickory, 
ash,  and  some  others.  The  shipment  of  horses,  cattle  and  mules  to  other  markets 
is  very  heavy  annually. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

» 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  interesting  and  profitable  io 
the  history  of  our  society.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  paid-up  membership 
of  about  11  per  cent.  The  members  have  been  enthusiastic,  and  our  monthly 
meetings  have  been  full  of  interest,  so  much  so  as  to  draw  in  many  visitors. 

At  each  of  our  meetings  we  have  some  one  noted  in  his  department  of  work  to- 
read  a  paper  on  an  appropriate  subject  These  papers  are  intended  to  give  breadth 
of  knowledge  to  the  members,  and  have  proved  of  great  value  in  that  respect  In 
addition  to  this  special  paper  our  own  members  have  been  appointed  at  one  ses- 
sion to  give  to  the  society  at  its  next  meeting  a  paper  on  some  practical  subject,, 
such  as,  "The  Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  Sowing  Wheat,"  "The  Beet  Method 
for  Canning  Strawberries,"  etc. 

We  have  found  that  the  method  of  holding  the  meetings  at  the  residences  of 
the  members  have  been  productive  of  such  good  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hall 
rent  saved,  that  it  has  been  continued. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  past  season,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one  for 
our  farmers  and  gardeners.  Still  we  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness.  We  have 
fared  very  much  better  than  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  Our  farmers  are 
noted  for  their  care  in  selecting  the  earliest  and  best  seed,  consequently  all  the 
early  crops  were  matured  before  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season.  The  ground 
broke  up  in  the  spring  very  mellow,  and  neither  hardened  nor  baked  all  summer. 

The  grass  crop  was  an  unusually  heavy  one,  and  was  of  exceedingly  good 
quality. 

The  oat  crop  was  never  better,  yielding  in  some  places  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  wheat  crop  was  fair,  and  was  harvested,  threshed  and  put  away  in  good 
condition.  The  fall  wheat  is  troubled  in  some  places  with  the  Hessian  fly.  Some 
of  our  members  think  that  the  ravages  of  the  fly  in  the  fall  is  not  an  injury,  as  in- 
stead of  the  one  stalk  destroyed  in  the  fall  there  are  several  sent  up  by  the  roots 
of  the  plant  in  the' spring.  We  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  where  there  is  a  rota- 
*  tion  of  crops  the  Hessian  fly  will  not  damage  or  bother  the  wheat  much. 

Early  potatoes  were  very  fine ;  they  were  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  late 
ones  were  very  much  injured  by  the  dry  weather,  particularly  where  they  were 
planted  a  little  late. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  was  excellent,  and  they  are  keeping  unusually  well. 

The  corn  crop  was  injured  more  perhaps  than  any  other  agricultural  product 
by  the  drouth.  It  was  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Where  the  grains  have 
all  been  formed  on  the  ear  they  have  not  all  filled  out  as  they  should  have  done  ; 
in  drying  they  have  become  loose  on  the  cob  and  are  easily  shelled. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  the  county,  but  it  has  been 
local,  not  spreading  much. 
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All  other  stock  has  done  well.  The  fall  rains  caused  the  grass  to  put  forth 
renewed  vigor,  which  made  the  late  pasture  good,  and  therefore  has  made  butter 
more  plentiful  than  in  the  summer. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Strawberries  came  through  last  winter  very  unevenly.  In  some  localities  in  the 
•county  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  in  others  much  injured,  and  in  still 
others  they  were  in  good  shape  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  There  were  bushels  raised 
and  marketed  in  the  county  seat  Our  strawberry  fair  was  very  creditable,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity. 

The  raspberry  and  blackberry  crops  bade  fair  to  be  excellent,  but  were  cut 
ehort  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  by  the  drouth.  Notwithstanding  this  serious 
•drawback  there  were  at  least  500  bushels  of  each  marketed  in  Richmond. 

It  is  the  general  verdict  that  our  grape  crop  was  never  better,  and  the  display 
of  grapes  at  the  September  meeting  has  probably  never  been  equaled  in  this  vicin- 
ity. There  were  about  sixty  exhibits,  all  of  fine  quality,  and  showed  careful  and 
intelligent  culture.  Those  who  saw  both  say  that  our  exhibit  of  grapes  surpassed 
that  at  the  State  fair. 

Orchard  fruits  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  winter  in  promising  condition!  and 
up  to  the  first  of  April  bade  fair  to  make  a  good  crop.  Peaches  bloomed  promis- 
ingly, but  when  they  were  in  full  bloom  "  there  came  a  chilling  frost,"  which 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  buds,  and  destroyed  the  prospect  Yet  in  some  favored 
localities  there  were  a  few  peaches.  From  some  unknown  cause  there  were  very 
few  blossoms  on  the  apple  trees  this  year,  consequently  there  were  very  few  apples. 
Most  of  the  cherries  and  plums  were  killed  by  the  late  freeze. 

There  was  a  moderate  yield  of  pears,  though  not  of  firsl  quality. 

The  vicinity  of  Richmond  produces  a  good  supply  of  small  fruits,  which  find 
a  fairly  remunerative  home  market. 

This  society  is  doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality,  and  the  in- 
•crease  of  the  quantity  of  horticultural  products. 

FAIRS. 

We  have  held  four  fairs*  during  the  past  year.  The  first  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  dairy  and  culinary  products.  The  entries  were  numerous  and  of  excellent 
•quality.  After  the  premiums  were  awarded,  the  members  and  guests  were  fed 
-upon  the  exhibits,  and  many  baskets  of  fragments  were  gathered  up. 

The  second  was  devoted  to  horticultural  products,  the  third  to  agricultural 
-and  horticultural,  the  fourth  to  grapes  and  flowers.  The  attendance  at  these  fairs 
has  been  large  and  the  interest  good. 

Many  articles  have  been  exhibited,  which  have  not  been  entered  for  competi- 
tion. 

We  still  continue  the  plan  of  making  our  entries  by  number,  the  exhibitor 
being  unknown  to  the  disinterested  committee  that  awards  the  premium. 

The  society  is  out.  of  debt. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  surface  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally a  rich  loam,  bedded  in  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  with  limestone  beneath, 
and  especially  adapted  to  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  production  of  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  county  in  the  West.  These  natural  advantages  have  been  so  much, 
improved  by  skill  and  industry  that  the  county  is  a  model  one  for  other  parts  of 
the  State  to  imitate.  The  entire  county  is  well  watered  and  drained  by  two  forks 
of  the  White  Water  river,  which  flow  through  the  county  from  north  to  south.  Be- 
tween these  streams  about  every  four  miles,  the  country  gradually  rises  to  a  consid- 
erable height,  from  the  top  of  which  a  delightful  view  of  the  country  can  be  had. 
The  corn,  wheat  and  hog  crops  are  immense.  Six  different  railroads  traverse  the 
county,  representing  73.98  miles. 


WABASH  COUNTY. 


The  county  is  generally  rolling,  except  at  the  mouth  of  streams,  where  it  is  to- 
a  greater  degree  level.  It  was  originally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,, 
excepting  in  the  northern  portion,  near  Eel  river,  where  small  prairies  and  oak 
openings  are  found.  The  forest  area  now  comprises  44.2  per  cent,  of  the  surface 
of  the  county.  Walnut,  hickory,  basswood,  cherry,  beech,  sugar  tree  and  elm  are 
the  principal  timbers.  The  Wabash  and  other  streams,  with  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, penetrate  nearly  every  portion  of  the  county,  and  supply  a  number  of  good 
water  powers.  A  great  proportion  of  the  bottom  land  is  exceedingly  fertile,  which,, 
in  connection  with  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the  upland,  makes  Wabash 
one  of  the  productive  counties  in  the  State. 


WELLS  COUNTY. 


The  surface,  though  gently  undulating,  is  almost  level.  Some  marshes,  swales, 
and  two  small  lakes  are  found  in  the  county,  Formerly  the  largest  of  these  laker- 
covered  four  or  five  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  an  area  of  about  forty 
acres.  Streams  afford  an  abundance  of  natural  drainage  to  almost  the  entire 
county.  Originally  the  county  was  heavily  timbered,  much,  of  which  (53.3  per 
cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  county)  is  still  standing,  and  large  quantities  of  lumber,, 
staves,  etc.,  are  shipped  annually.  A  fine  quality  of  limestone  for  building  pur- 
poses is  found  near  Bluffton.  The  manufacture  of  lime  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  most  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  county  is  an  average  one 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  raising  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  common  to  this- 
section. 
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WHITE  COUNTY. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  mostly  prairie  land,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly productive.  There  are  many  oak  openings,  which  are  valuable  only  for 
grazing.  Blue  grass  is  indigenous,  and  is  extensively  harvested  and  exported. 
The  prairies  and  barrens  support  large  herds  of  cattle,  which,  with  hay  and  grain, 
are  the  principal  productions.  The  soil  is  also  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  The 
county  is  drained  principally  by  the  Tippecanoe  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  rolling  with  occasional  bluffs  along  the  river. 
The  soil  is  of  rich  loam,  underlaid  by  limestone. 


WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

A  portion  of  the  county  (about  one-sixteenth)  consists  of  low,  wet  prairies  and 
oak  openings ;  particularly  is  this  land  found  along  the  railroads  traversing  the 
county,  giving  the  passing  observer  a  bad  opinion  of  the  county,  which  is  not  veri- 
fied by  the  remainder  of  the  land,  it  being  very  fine  and  productive,  rising  even  to 
hills  and  ridges  in  some  localities.  The  character  of  the  soil  in  all  that  portion, 
excepting  that  mentioned,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  consisting  of  rich  loam,  upon 
which  formerly  grew  a  heavy  growth  of  black  walnut  and  white  oak,  with  some 
ash,  sugar  maple,  beech,  elm,  and  all  the  common  varieties  of  timber.  The  forest 
area  of  the  county  is  now  abont  51.7  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  All  the  grains  and 
other  farm  products  are  grown  in  profusion,  as,  also,  large  quantities  of  all  the 
varieties  of  lumber  are  manufactured  and  exported. 


ARCADIA  DISTRICT. 

Our  second  annual  fair  was  held  at  Arcadia  from  August  29  to  September  2, 
inclusive.  The  weather  was  favorable,  and  the  grounds  in  excellent  condition,  bar- 
ring the  dust.  The  entries  were  above  the  previous  year,  all  departments  being  well 
represented  except  cattle  and  in  Agricultural  Hall.  Owing  to  the  drouth  this  last 
department  was  not  up  to  the  previous  year,  but  was  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  in 
this  section. 

The  horse  department,  our  leading  feature,  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and 
were  as  fine  in  quality  as  are  ever  seen  at  county  or  district  fairs.  Hogs  and  sheep 
were  well  represented. 

Floral  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  with  all  that  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of 
the  fair  sex  could  devise. 

The  fair  was  a  success  in  most  every  particular.  Owing  to  the  fairs  of  Tipton 
and  Hamilton  but  two  weeks  preceding,  our  attendance  was  limited,  so  we  were 
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not  able  to  pay  in  full.  The  society  already  being  in  debt,  the  Directors  thought 
it  best  to  pro  rate  for  the  present  year,  hoping  to  succeed  in  making  the  time  of 
meeting  in  the  future  not  to  conflict  with  other  county  fairs.  Wheat  crop  for  this 
year  was  good.  Corn,  owing  to  the  drouth,  was  not  over  half  crop.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  almost  an  entire  failure.    Hay,  fair  crop,  but  little  amount  in  acreage. 

J.  F.  Tudor,  Secretary. 


ACTON  DISTRICT. 


Our  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  fair  August  30  to  September  2,  inclusive. 

The  weather  was  fine  throughout  The  entries  in  live  stock  were  not  as  large 
as  last  year,  but  the  stock  was  of  a  good  quality. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  were  not  well  represented,  except  in  grains, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  severe  drouth  of  the  summer. 

In  fine  art  we  had  a  beautiful  display.  In  the  Womaus'  Department  we  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  needle  work  and  culinary  articles,  exceeding  all  former  displays- 
in  this  department,  showing  that  the  ladies  take  a  lively  interest  in  our  fair. 

The  attendance  was  not  what  the  exhibition  deserved,  caused  probably  in  part 
by  the  fair  being  held  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the  "Acton  Park  Assembly." 

W.  C.  Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


BRIDGETON  UNION. 

The  Society  held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  at  Bridgeton,  Parke  County,, 
from  August  22  to  27.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  entire  week,  and  the  fair 
was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The  receipts  were  the  largest  on  Friday,  with  one 
exception,  since  the  Society  has  been  holding  fairs.  The  show  in  all  the  depart- 
ments was  very  good.  The  horse  rings  were  all  well  represented,  the  general  pur- 
pose horse  taking  the  lead  in  numbers.  In  the  cattle  department  the  show  wag- 
very  creditable,  Short-horns  leading.  There  was  also  one  herd  of  very  fine  Gallo- 
ways. The  hog  and  sheep  pens  were  all  full,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  Poul- 
try, the  largest  show  by  half  that  ever  was  on  the  grounds.  The  agricultural  and 
vegetable  halls  were  well  filled,  considering  the  almost  unparalleled  drouth.  The 
women's  department  was  well  represented  by  various  handiwork  of  different  kinds, 
especially  so  in  the  culinary  department. 

The  past  year  has  been  rather  a  disastrous  one  to  the  farmers  o£  a  large  por*- 
tion  of  the  district  on  account  of  the  excessive  drouth  that  prevailed  during  almost 
the  entire  season,  commencing  early  and  lasting  until  November  22.  The  wheat 
crop  is  in  very  fair  condition,  especially  on  clay  lands.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  timothy, 
clover  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  raised.  There  is  probably  less  corn  by 
one-half  in  the  three  counties  of  Parke,  Putnam  and  Vigo  than  ever  was  raised 
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in  proportion  to  acreage  planted.'  Clay  County  has  fared  some  better,  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  county  having  near  an  average  crop.  The  wheat  crop 
was  not  near  an  average.  Oat*  were  a  very  fair  crop  and  of  fine  quality.  Tim- 
othy leas  than  an  average,  and  hay  very  scarce.  No  surplus  clover,  first  crop  fair, 
second  crop  for  seed,  very  short  Potatoes,  early  ones  good,  late  crop  almost  an  en- 
tire failure,  and  the  price  very  high.  But  very  little  rye,  and  no  barley  raised. 
The  condition  of  stock,  generally,  very  good.  Considerable  swine  disease  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  abating  at  present.  The  fruit  crop  of  the  district,  in  the 
main,  was  a  failure.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear  crop. 
Grapes  and  small  fruits  pretty  fair.  Since  the  failure  of  the  orchards  the  people 
are  paying  more  attention  to  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  quite  a  marked  improvement  in  the  way  of  tile  drainage  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  district,  and  the  building  up  of  our  worn  out  land.  The  mining  in- 
terest of  the  district  is  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  that  it  has  been  since  the 
panic  of  1873.  Quite  a  number  of  new  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  new  fields  are 
being  developed.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  in  good  shape.  The  farmers 
are  very  hopeful  that  the  coming  year  will  be  better  than  the  past. 

D.  Seybold,  Secretary. 


EASTERN  INDIANA. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  our  district  agricultural  association  was  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  association  at  Kendallville,  Ind.,  October  3  to  7.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  satisfactory  in  every  respect  to  all  concerned,  being  larger  and  better  in 
nearly  all  departments,  eclipsing  any  of  the  former  efforts  of  this  enterprising  So- 
ciety. The  success  attained  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratulation  to  stockhold- 
ers and  thousands  of  pleased  and  happy  visitors.  The  interest  manifested  by  ex- 
hibitors was  particularly  gratifying  to  the  management,  and  gave  promise  of 
excellent  results  in  the  future. 

The  entries  in  the  horse  department  were  many,  and  embraced  the  principal 
kinds  or  breeds  of  horses  usually  shown  at  such  meetings,  and  the  exhibition  ring 
was  thronged  with  delighted  sightseers,  who  watched  the  inspection  by  the  judges 
of  the  various  classes  with  intense  interest. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  excellent,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  herds  of  Short- 
horns, Holsteins,  berefords,  Jersey,  Polled  Angus  and  Devons  in  Northern  Indiana 
and  Ohio.    This  display  attracted  much  attention  and  was  greatly  admired. 

The  entries  in  sheep  and  swine  were  larger  than  ever  before,  and  embraced 
many  fine  specimens  in  both  classes. 

The  poulty  show  was  also  much  larger  and  finer  than  formerly,  and  called 
forth  many  exclamations  of  delight  from  the  visitors. 

The  display  made  by  the  ladies  of  their  handiwork  in  floral  hall  has  always 
attracted  much  attention,  but  their  efforts  this  year  seemed  to  so  far  exceed  their 
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former  efforts  as  to  bring  forth  expressions  of  -wonder  and  surprise,  as  well  as  de- 
light, from  nearly  all  visitors.  The  ladies  certainly  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
their  untiring  and  systematic  work. 

Agricultural  hall,  presented  a  vast  array  of  agricultural  products  so  ar- 
tistically and  beautifully  arranged  that  no  one  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  beauty 
could  fail  to  admire. 

Farm  machinery  of  all  kinds  was  in  motion,  giving  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  practical  operation  of  everything  on  exhibition.  Many  expressions  of 
approval  and  satisfaction  were  pronounced,  and  from  early  morn  until  nightfall, 
the  operators  had  a  large  and  attentive  audience  inspecting  the  display.  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  no  feature  of  the  entire  exhibition  attracted  a  larger  number  of 
farmers. 

In  the  speed  department  there  was  much  interest  observed,  and  tbe  entries 
were,  in  many  cases,  among  the  best  and  fastest  representatives  of  the  turf.  The 
trials  of  speed  were  genuine,  honest  exhibitions,  and  in  most  cases  hotly  contested, 
and  won  the  approval  of  the  lookers  on.  No  pool  selling  was  allowed  on  tbe  grounds, 
and  the  contests  were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  what  is  commonly  termed 
"jockey  horse  racing." 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  grand  parade  of  live 
stock  on  the  race-course  on  Friday  forenoon.    It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  sight 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  exceeded  any  of  the  former  meetings  by  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  over  $6,300.  All  premiums  and 
purses  were  paid  in  full,  and-  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  tbe  capita]  stock  was 
declared,  and  has  been  paid  to  stockholders. 

No  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  on  the  grounds,  and  no  gambling  of  any 
kind  was  permitted.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  in  December,  all 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected.        Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Conlogue,  Secretary. 


FAIRMOUNT  UNION. 

This  Association  held  its  annual  fair  September  12  to  16.  It  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  success,  this  being  our  fourth  fair  and  each  succeeding  fair  surpassing  the 
former.  Despite  the  continued  dry  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  growing 
period,  the  products  of  the  soil  on  exhibition  showed  plainly  that  agriculture  can 
be  relied  upon  in  this  section  under  seemingly  unfavorable  circumstances.  Grant 
County  and  Northern  Madison,  which  claim  the  Fairmout  Fair,  is  fast  coming  to 
the  front  with  its  improved  live  stock  and  fine  quality  of  agricultural  products. 
The  farmer  and  stock  raiser  are  learning  that  a  superior  article  or  animal,  which 
has  a  market  value,  is  the  most  profitable.  The  Norman  and  Clydesdale  stock  of 
horses,  the  Shorthorn,  Holstein  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle,  predominate ;  however, 
a  close  following  is  made  by  breeders  of  other  varieties.  The  corn  crop  was  cut 
short  somewhat  by  the  dry  weather;  still  a  surplus  exists.    Cholera  prevailed 
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X)  quite  a  considerable  extent  among  hogs  during  the  year  of  '86,  which  has  made 
hat  industry,  which  is  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  the  farmer  here,  somewhat 
thort  this  year.  Some  unfailing  cure  for  the  cholera  is  wanted.  Wheat  was  of 
food  quality  and  an  average  yield.  Possibly  no  county  in  Indiana  is  making  such 
improvements  generally  as  Grant.  The  soil,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  agriculture, 
and  the  many  convenient  markets  on  good  lines  of  railroad  is  an  item  of  benefit 
it  many  ways.  Grant  County  is  admitted  to  be  the  center  of  the  natural  gas  belt, 
and  Fairmount  has  the  greatest  gas  well — "  The  Jumbo  " — which  has  a  capacity  of 
11,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  While  this  late  discovery  may  not  strictly  come 
tnder  the  head  of  agriculture,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  friend  to  that  interest  It 
las  brought  paper  mills,  glass  works,  iron  works,  soap  factories,  pulp  mills,  flour 
mills  of  great  capacity,  wood  working  machinery,  etc.,  all  with  their  great  number 
of  laborers,  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  near  each  other.  Oil  has  also 
been  discovered  at  different  points,  but  has  not  been  investigated  fully,  so  what  may 
result  from  this  new  find  remains  to  be  proven.  Our  soil  is  such  that  tile  drainage 
on  any  condition  only  adds  to  its  productiveness ;  hence,  Grant  County  is  the  ban- 
ker county  for  tile  factories.  The  large  size  of  tile  now  being  made  at  reasonable 
figures  has  caused  a  great  many  heretofore  open  ditches  and  drains  of  considerable 
volume  to  be  confined  to  tiling,  and  cultivated  fields  have  been  made  more  sightly 
and  valuable  thereby.  The  last  year  has  also  noted  a  great  improvement  in  farm 
buildings.  The  large  and  commodious  barns  generally  precede  the  dwellings. 
This  preferment  in  our  agricultural  district  is  considered  good  policy.  The  free 
gravel  road  system  is  growing  in  favor.  This  line  of  improvement,  which  has 
been  quiet  for  the  past  two  years,  is  being  revived.  Possibly  no  one  thing  adds  so 
much  to  the  looks  and  convenience  of  a  country  as  its  gravel  roads.  They  are  be- 
coming one  of  the  necessities  in  a  well  regulated  community. 

The  subject  of  fences  agitates  the  farmer  in  no  little  degree.  One  driving 
through  the  country  sees  fences  of  all  kinds,  shapes  and  conditions.  To  get  a 
cheap,  substantial  fence  is  the  object  What  the  coming  fence  will  be,  if  any,  is 
undecided ;  as  it  is,  it  is  an  item  of  considerable  expense  and  trouble. 

There  appears  to  be  a  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  regain  their 
orchards,  which  were  so  generally  destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  of  '81.  Enough 
fruit  for  home  consumption  has  been  the  extent  lately,  but  if  there  is  going  to  be 
anything  gained  by  patronising  the  nurseryman,  Grant  county  will  be  along  with 
its  fruits  very  soon. 

We  note  with  considerable  pleasure  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  in 
agricultural  and  live  stock  publications,  which  can  not  but  result  in  good. 

Finally,  summing  the  whole  matter  up,  we  have  a  section  of  country  with  a 
great  many  resources,  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  an  old,  but  generally  used  sign 
seen  in  many  variety  stores  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place,  "  If  you  don't  see  what 
you  want,  ask  for  it"  There  are  no  waste  lands  of  any  consequence.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  are  a  universally  con- 
tented and  prosperous  people.  We  consider  that  we  have  a  model  fair,  which  is 
of  untold  value  and  benefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  town  and  country  surrounding 
The  association  was  formed  four  years  ago  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent stockholders.    The  capital  stock  was  18,000,  all  paid  in ;  $4,500  was  used  to 
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pay  for  grounds,  $3,500  remained  for  improvements.  Each  fair  called  for  more 
room.  We  have  expended  $3,000  additional,  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  thirteen  per  cent,  dividends  are  paid  the  share-holders,  which  still  leaves  a 
balance  in  the  treasury.  We  think  a  fair  organized  with  many  stockholders,  the 
best  plan,  a  general  interest  is  necessary  for  success. 

Wm.  C.  WitfSLOW,  Secretary. 


FOUNTAIN,  WARREN  AND  VERMILLION. 

Our  agricultural  association  held  its  twenty-eighth  annual  fair  at  Covington 
from  September  20  to  23  inclusive.  We  had  nice  weather,  and  the  fair  was  a  grand 
success.  The  entries  were  large  in  all  classes,  especially  of  horses.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  entries  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year.  We  had  a  good  display  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  there  being  three  fine  herds  entered,  but  other  breeds  were  not 
well  represented,  there  being  no  others  entered  except  Jerseys,  and  there  was  but 
one  herd  of  them ;  but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it,  as  we  have  not  been  classifying 
the  breeds,  and  all  thoroughbred  animals  have  to  show  against  each  other.  In  the 
future  we  are  going  to  try  and  have  different  arrangements. 

The  show  of  hogs,  in  numbers,  was  fully  up  to  any  former  fair,  while  the 
quality  was  an  improvement.    The  same  may  be  said  of  sheep. 

The  poultry  display  was  larger  than  last  year,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  interest  taken  in  that  department. 

The  agricultural  display  was  good  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  kind 
of  a  season  we  have  had,  it  being  so  dry  that  hardly  one-third  of  a  crop  of  corn  or 
any  kind  of  vegetables  was  raised. 

The  money  offered  in  the  speed  class  was  very  earnestly  contested  for,  and  we 
had  some  very  good  races. 

Our  Floral  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  needleworx,  fine  art,  canned 
fruits,  etc.  The  ladies  of  this  community  take  a  great  interest  in  the  fair,  and  their 
department  is  always  first  class  in  every  respect. 

There  was  a  very  good  yield  of  wheat  this  season,  but  owing  to  the  severe 
drouth  the  corn  crop  was  cut  very  short. 

There  was  not  very  much  small  fruit  in  this  district  except  grapes,  and  there 
was  a  large  crop  of  them. 

Wheat  went  into  winter  quarters  looking  well. 

R.  W.  Miles,  Secretary. 
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HENRY,  MADISON  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTIES. 

Our  society  was  organized  in  the  year  1871  as  a  tri-county  fair,  the  district 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  three  counties  indicated  above,  and  has  given  an 
annual  exhibition  on  its  beautiful  grounds  (the  property  of  the  society)  adjoining 
tie  town  of  Middletown,  Henry  County,  each  year  since  its  organization  was 
effected. 

The  liberal  manner  in  which  it  has  invariably  treated  exhibitors  and  patrons 
ia  all  departments  has  won  for  it  many  warm  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  seventeenth  annual  fair  was  held  August  16th  to  19th,  or  was  so  adver- 
tised, but  owing  to  a  heavy,  drenching  rain-storm,  which  lasted  during  the  entire 
day,  Wednesday,  no  program  was  carried  out  on  that  day,  and  the  fair  was  con- 
tinued over  to  Saturday,  which  fact  lo  some  extent  increased  the  expenses.  Not- 
withstanding the  rain,  the  fair,  considered  all  in  all,  was  a  success.  The  splendid 
show  of  horses  (draft,  general  purpose  and  roadsters),  in  point  of  number  and 
quality,  was  far  in  excess  of  any  former  exhibit  in  that  department.  Our  farmers 
and  horsemen  are  manifesting  a  more  determined  interest  in  improving  and  devel- 
oping the  different  breeds  of  horses,  especially  the  heavy  draft  and  general  pur- 
pose, than  ever  before. 

The  cattle  show  at  our  last  fair,  while  there  were  not  so  many  entries  as  at 
some  former  exhibitions,  was  creditable. 

The  sheep  exhibit  was  good,  the  pens  were  well  filled.  This  is  an  industry 
that  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  show  ring  at  the  various  fairs  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  the  Cottswold  and  Southdown  breeds  predominating. 

The  hog  show  was  not  so  large  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  cholera, 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  five  or  six  years  last  past,  and  has 
left  us  in  bad  condition  for  the  present  to  make  as  large  an  exhibit  in  this  depart- 
ment as  we  once  did.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  hog  crop  of 
1886  in  Madison  and  Henry  Counties  died  of  cholera. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  displays  of  fruits  and  grapes  was  very  fine 
at  our  fair.  Of  recent  years,  however,  the  severe  winters,  together  with  the  fruit 
blight,  have  tended  to  damage  these  exhibits  materially. 

In  the  Floral  Hall,  where  the  entries  were  quite  numerous  and  competition 
u  sharp,"  the  management,  at  the  last  moment,  attempted  for  the  first  time  the 
expediency  of  having  one  judge,  or  expert  make  the  awards,  instead  of  the  "  picked 
up  "  committee  of  three,  as  had  always  before  been  customary.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  almost  a  necessity  in  this  particular  department.  Ac- 
cordingly the  services  of  a  competent  judge  (a  lady)  was  secured,  who  made  all  the 
awards  in  the  ladies'  department.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  scheme  worked  admira- 
bly ;  the  result  was  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned,  exhibitors  as  well  as  man- 
agers This  plan  now  inaugurated,  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  our  association 
taking  a  wider  scope  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future. 

Although  the  expense  of  the  one-judge  plan  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  is  that 
of  the  "picked  up"  committee  of  three,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  if 
this  plan  was  adopted  throughout  the  State,  and  fully  understood  by  all 
17— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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classes  of  exhibitors  before  hand,  that  our  fairs  everywhere  would  grow  in  interest 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  better  attendance  of  the  visiting 
public.    The  reason  for  this  is  evident. 

The  three  counties  comprising  our  district  are  notably  among  the  first  in  the 
State  in  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  corn  being  the  principal  crop,  which, 
ordinarily,  is  fed  to  hogs  on  the  farm  where  grown.  The  corn  crop  of  1887  was  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  an  average  crop  here,  owing  to  the  continued  drouth  during 
the  growing  season,  which  was  the  most  disastrous  ever  experienced. 

Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  acquainting  themselves  more  intimately  with  sci- 
entific farming  and  stock  and  poultry  breeding  and  raising  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ments and  the  reading  of  agricultural  papers  and  livestock  journals.  Stock  raising 
is  one  of  the  special  features  of  our  farmers,  and  just  now  rapid  strides  are  being 
made  by  almost  every  one  in  the  improvement  of  his  stock.  Already  so  marked 
is  this  improvement  that  where  only  a  few  years  ago  common  scrub  and  degenerate 
herds  were  shown  at  our  fair,  our  district  can  now  boast  of  some  of  the  finest  show 
herds  in  the  State  in  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  evidenced  by  the  red  ribbons  brought 
home  from  abroad  by  our  exhibitors. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  farms  in  good  state  of 
cultivation,  well  underdrained  with  tile,  have  good  houses,  good  outbuildings,  and 
altogether  ought  to  be  a  contented  and  happy  people. 

Located  within  the  natural  gas  belt  of  the  State,  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  flattering.  Almost  all  the  towns  are  on  the  "  boom,"  factories  and  ma- 
chine shops  of  every  description,  heretofore  unknown  to  our  people  in  this  section, 
are  springing  up  on  every  hand  as  if  by  magic,  creating  new  industries  in  our 
midst  and  furnishing  permanent  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers. 

As  regards  education,  our  people  are  prepared  to  take  a  seat  in  the  front  rank. 
We  have  good  school  buildings,  well  furnished  and  equipped  in  modern  style,  and 
only  teachers  who  are  competent  employed  to  teach. 

With  all  these  surroundings,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  people  may  not,, 
with  industry  and  economy,  be  prosperous,  contented  and  happy. 

William  H.  Eeeslino, 

President 


LOOGOOTEE  DISTRICT. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  our  fair  association  was  held  on  the 
grounds  near  Loogootee  August  30  to  September  3,  inclusive. 

.  The  display  of  live  stock  was  larger  and  better  than  ever  before,  and  the  dis- 
play of  agricultural  implements  was  never  excelled  in  any  previous  exhibition  on 
the  grounds. 

Farm  products,  fruits,  etc.,  did  not  make  so  good  a  showing  on  account  of  the 
protracted  drouth,  which  also  materially  affected  the  attendance,  and  detracted 
from  the  financial  success  of  the  fair.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  managers  had  to  labor,  they  have  every  reason  to  consider  this. 
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ene  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  upon  the  grounds,  and  feel  encouraged  to  try  again 
next  year,  when,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  they  confidently  expect  to 
eclipse  all  former  exhibitions  and  make  their  next  a  better  fair  than  ever  before. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one  on  the  farming  community  in  this 
section.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  short  on  account  of  the  excessive  drouth,  and  * 
the  farmers  have  sold  off  their  surplus  stock  of  all  kinds ;  still,  unless  the  coming 
winter  should  be  favorable,  great  scarcity  of  feed  will  be  inevitable  before  spring, 
and  stock  will  likely  come  out  in  poor  condition  to  take  the  grass.  This,  together 
with  the  scarcity  of  money,  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  farmers,  and  they  are 
-correspondingly  despondent  in  spirits,  but  of  these  disadvantages,  some  may  result 
in  practical  benefit  They  will  be  constrained  to  practice  those  lessons  of  thrift 
and  economy  that  are  so  necessary  to  ultimate  success  in  all  vocations  of  life — 
lessons  which  are  apt  to  be  neglected  in  times  of  continued  prosperity.  Less  stock 
will  be  kept,  and  that  of  a  better  quality  than  formerly. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  farm- 
ing operations  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  careful  observer  will  readily  see 
the  effect  of  this  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  farms  in  this  vicinity.  Less 
grain  is  raised  and  more  land  devoted  to  pasture  and  meadows.  The  wet  lands  are 
being  drained  and  tiled.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  than  formerly,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  farmers  are  learning 
to  pay  as  they  go  and  avoid  getting  into  debt. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  bringing  about  this  desirable* change  is  our 
county  and  district  fairs,  and,  while  we  admit  that  there  are  some  objectionable 
features  attached  to  such  exhibitions  as  they  are  usually  conducted,  we  believe 
that  they  are,  in  the  main,  productive  of  vastly  more  good  than  evil  if  properly  man- 
aged, and  the  question  confronting  the  managers  of  fairs  at  the  present  time  is, 
44  How  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  features  and  retain  those  that  are  desirable." 

One  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  our  fair  may  be  observed  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  premiums  of  our  late  fairs  have  been  carried  off  by  those  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  articles  exhibited  were  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  former  years. 

C.  S.  Wood,  Secretary. 


MIAMI  AND  FULTON. 

This  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  new  grounds  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  town  of  Macy,  in  Miami  County,  from  September  21  to  24,  in- 
clusive. The  fair  was  a  success  in  every  feature,  having  a  few  more  entries  than 
last  year,  and  live  stock  of  better  quality  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  very  hard  work  on  the  part  of  our  officers  and 
Board  of  Directors.    Last  winter  we  bought  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  woods  and 
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have  cleared  and  fenced  the  grounds,  pat  up  two  buildings,  20x40  feet,  eighty-six 
stalls,  and  about  eighty  sheep  and  hog  pens,  getting  the  most  of  the  lumber  for 
same  on  the  grounds.    The  cost  of  land  and  improvements  was  about  $2,000. 

Wheat  acreage  light,  yield  about  14  bushels  of  fair  quality;  corn  yield  two- 
thirds  of  average  crop,  generally  of  excellent  quality ;  oats  good  both  as  to  yield 
and  quality ;  hay  crop  fair,  but  acreage  not  up  to  the  average ;  fruits,  very  light 
crop.  Wheat  crop  for  1888,  perhaps  about  the  usual  acreage  sown,  principally  on 
corn  ground,  and  not  looking  first  rate  at  this  time. 

J.  Cofwkg,  Secretary. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  AND  SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

Our  sixth  annual  fair  was  held  on  grounds  adjoining  the  cities  of  South  Bend 
and  Mishawaka,  September  12  to  16,  inclusive.  The  entries  in  every  department, 
excepting  swine,  was  largely  in  excess  of  former  years ;  in  fact,  we  are  getting 
cramped  for  room,  and  find  our  grounds,  which  contain  forty  acres,  too  small. 
Much  interest  is  shown  by  our  leading  manufacturers,  and  most  all  of  them  have 
erected  buildings  for  their  own  use  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  State 
fairs,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  grounds.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
have  made  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  school  day,  and  find  it  gives  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  On  this  day  we  admit  all  teachers  and  scholars,  together  with 
all  residents  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  over,  free. 
We  lose  nothing  by  this  and  gain  the  good  will  of  the  young  and  old. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  extreme  drouth  in  our  section,  and  all  crops 
on  the  prairies  and  openings  were  injured  very  much.  On  our  marsh  and  clay  soils 
crops  were  fair.  The  marsh  lands  in  our  vicinity  are  being  drained  and  improved, 
and  in  seasons  like  the  past  three,  which  have  been  very  dry,  the  crops  on  them 
have  been  good. 

C.  G.  Towle,  Secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN  INDIANA. 

The  sixteenth  annual  fair  of  the  association  was  held  at  Waterloo,  commencing 
September  26.  The  fair  was  very  successful  in  the  line  of  fine  exhibits  in  the  various 
departments,  notwithstanding  the  very  inclement  weather  which  prevailed  almost 
during  the  entire  week. 

The  entries  in  the  horse  department  were  in  excess  of  any  previous  year, 
not  only  in  point  of  numbers  but  in  quality,  also.  I  believe  that  those  on  exhibi- 
tion were  pronounced  by  competent  judges  as  fine  a  lot  as  have  been  on  exhibition 
within  the  State. 
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The  cattle  department  contained  over  double  as  many  entries  as  last  year,  and 
the  standard  of  excellency  was  raised  equally  with  the  numbers. 

In  the  sheep  department  the  show  was  excellent  Several  very  fine  ones  had 
been  but  recently  imported  from  Scotland.  The  greatest  competition  was  in  the 
fine  wools. 

The  swine  department  was  well  filled  with  choice  animals. 

In  the  poultry  department  a  tuuch  larger  display,  and  of  better  quality,  was 
to  be  seen  than  ever  before  on  exhibition  on  the  grounds. 

Agricultural,  horticultural  and  floral  halls  presented  a  wide  field  of  culture, 
not  only  by  the  contributors  but  by  the  very  excellent  arrangement  of  the  exhibits. 

In  the  department  of  textile  fabrics,  fine  arts,  domestic  skill,  relics  and  speci- 
mens, the  exhibitors  outdone  any  former  attempt  Some  of  the  works  of  art  were 
so  very  fine  that  good  judges  were  loth  to  pronounce  them  the  work  of  amateur 
artists. 

The  educational  department  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  which  has  ever 
been  on  exhibition  in  the  State.  This  department  might  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  extensive,  for  the  money  offered,  of  any  at  the  fair,  and  the  enter- 
prise being  but  in  its  infancy  may  be  expected  to  become  one  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  near  future.  The  work  was  planned  by  the  County  Superintendent,  C.  M. 
Merica,  he  being  ably  seconded  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  graded  schools  in  the 
county,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dismal  and  rainy  weather  there  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  one  of  the  largest  processions  of  school  workers  and  pupils  on 
the  grounds,  on  Wednesday  of  the  fair,  ever  in  line  in  the  State.  The  work  on  ex- 
hibition was  that  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in  presenting  it  for  exhibition  much 
was  due  the  Board  of  Education  of  Dekalb  County. 

The  parade  of  live  stock  on  the  grounds,  inside  the  race  track,  was  a  partic- 
ularly attractive  sight.  Various  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  stock  in  line  was 
made  by  competent  judges,  varying  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

The  number  of  tickets  sold  and  gross  receipts  were  not  so  large  as  last  year.  This 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  bad  weather. 

Mr  heat  was  a  good  crop  this  year.  Corn  was  affected  by  drouth  some,  but  may 
be  said  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes  were  a  failure  here.  Oats  were  splendid  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

The  society  has  expended  during  the  year,  in  the  shape  of  permanent  improve- 
ments, over  §800,  in  the  building  of  new  stalls  for  horses,  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  dining-hall.  This  became  necessary  on  account  of  losing  a  dining- hall  by  a 
very  severe  storm  soon  after  the  fair  last  year. 

The  management  congratulate  themselves  that  the  society  is  in  a  good  finan- 
cial condition,  and  are  united  in  saying  that  the  present  as  well  as  the  past  success 
will  serve  to  stimulate  them  to  renewed  and  greater  exertions  in  the  future  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  pleasure  of  patrons  and  the  justly  discriminating  public. 

\V.  H.  Leas,  Suretary. 
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NORTH   SALEM. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hendricks  County  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Association  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  North  Salem,  September  13 
to  16. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  agricultural  products  were  not  what  they  were  in  1886, 
but  were  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  managers.  The  exhibits  were  credita- 
ble in  all  of  the  departments,  in  some  exceptionally  good. 

In  the  horse  department  there  were  252  entries,  including  a  number  of  im- 
ported stallions  and  their  offspring,  while  the  remainder  were  of  a  class  creditable 
to  the  owners  and  the  district.  It  was  a  general  remark  that  a  better  show  of 
horses  is  seldom  put  on  exhibition  at  district  or  county  fair?. 

In  the  cattle  department  the  show  was  large,  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Holsteiift,  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  the  hog  department  we  had  an  excellent  show,  comprising  Poland  Chinas, 
Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires. 

The  sheep  exhibit  was  very  good,  comprising  medium  wool  grades. 

The  speed  ring  did  not  possess  the  attractions  it  should  have,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  entries  and  the  slow  time  made  by  those  competing  for  the 
purses.  The  races  were  not  hotly  contested,  nor  were  they  calculated  to  excite  the 
people  to  any  great  degree. 

The  poultry  show  this  year  deserves  special  mention.  The  largest  and  best 
display  of  fowls  ever  shown  in  the  district  was  here  exhibited. 

Our  art  and  fruit  hall  was  well  filled  with  exhibits,  and  spoke  highly  of  the 
intelligence  and  skill  of  the  exhibitors,  especially  in  the  ladies*  department,  and 
particularly  in  the  display  of  canned  fruits,  jellies,  butters,  cakes,  bread,  etc. 

Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  visitors  with  the  treatment  and  accommo- 
dation received.  Financially  the  result  was  good,  and  all  premiums  were  paid  in 
full.    Gambling  and  sale  of  intoxicants  were  prohibited. 

In  the  line  of  improvements  the  Association  built  200  stalls  for  horses  and 
cattle ;  aleo,  40  pens  for  hogs  and  sheep;  dug  three  wells;  built  a  grand  stand,  fish 
ponds,  etc. 

S.  R.  Davis, 
Secretary* 


PATRON  AND  FARMERS. 

The  fifth  annual  fair  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds  near 
Eentland,  from  August  30  to  September  2,  inclusive.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  attendance  quite  large  each  day.  The  first  day  was 
children's  day,  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  Newton  County. 
The  pupils  made  a  very  favorable  display  in  composition,  recitations,  map  draw- 
ing, etc  This  exhibit  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  leading  feature  of  our  fair,  and  we 
think  it  abundantly  pays  us  both  morally  and  financially. 
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In  the  hone  department  the  entries  were  large  and  the  class  of  stock  very  fine. 

Cattle  were  not  so  well  represented  as  at  former  exhibits,  bnt  a  few  very  fine 
specimens  of  Short-horns  were  entered.  The  hog,  sheep  and  poultry  departments 
were  each  very  satisfactorily  represented,  while  the  farm  and  horticultural  pro- 
ducts were  very  fine.  We  had  also  a  good  display  of  domestic  and  fine  arts.  In 
fact,  our  fair  was  a  complete  success  in  every  way,  the  receipts  being  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  premiums  in  full,  and  leave  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
We  have  taken  a  new  departure  in  the  management  of  this  fair.  We  propose  to 
conduct  it  on  moral  principles,  gambling  and  games  of  chance  of  all  kinds  are 
strictly  prohibited,  and  while  we  don't  expect  to  get  rich  very  fast,  yet  we  do  hope 
to  build  up  a  better  state  of  society,  and  awaken  a  better  interest  among  the  farm- 
ing community  here,  and  try  to  make  the  occupation  of  farming  one  of  the  most 
honorable,  which,  in  truth,  it  should  be.  The  past  year  has  been  prosperous  to 
the  farmers  here,  the  yield  of  corn  has  been  above  the  average,  and  the  quality 
first  rate.  Oats  were  very  fair  and  yielded  well.  Hay,  a  short  crop.  Potatoes  did 
not  do  well,  as  a  rule,  the  season  was  too  dry. 

Tile  drainage  has  become  an  important  item  with  the  farmers  here.  Some  who 
tiled  quite  extensively  a  few  years  ago  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  their 
lands.  • 

A.  W.  Kenoyer,  Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD  DISTRICT. 

This  society  held  a  fair  at  the  beautiful  residence  grounds  of  Qeo.  A.  Qutherie, 
near  Avon,  on  August  27.  The  day  was  fine,  and  there  was  one  of  the  finest  exhi- 
bitions of  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  the  colt  show  was  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  minds.  The  crowd  was  large,  and  one  of  the  most  orderly 
we  ever  saw.  No  games  of  chance  nor  offenders  against  law  and  morality  showed 
themselves.    The  fair  was  one  grand  success. 

The  stock  in  this  county  is  of  the  very  best  blood  known  to  our  stock  men. 

Horses  take  the  lead,  and  our  light  harness,  general  purpose,  and  heavy  draft 
are  all  excellent  strains  of  the  very  best  blood  in  the  State.  Cattle  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  fine  shape.  Sheep  are  also  in  good  con- 
dition, and  farmers  are  beginning  to  look  to  sheep  for  better  results.  The  dogs 
have  been  very  destructive  in  localities.    Hogs  fine,  with  but  little  disease. 

Our  corn  crop  was  only  about  half,  but  was  of  good  quality,  ripening  in  good 
time,  and  was  housed  early. 

Wheat,  about  fourteen  bushels  per  acre,  being  extra  good,  FulU  taking  the 
lead.    Wheat  generally  sold  at  threshing.    Acreage  sown  about  same  as  last  year. 

Oats  good,  and  fair  crops.  Timothy  light,  and  good  quality.  Clover  good 
and  well  cared  for,  making  excellent  feed.  Clover  seed,  full  crop  and  prices  low. 
Pastures  fair,  but  no  winter  grass. 

Potatoes,  a  very  short  crop— almost  a  failure. 
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Forests  are  decaying  and  dying  rapidly ;  a  sound  oak  is  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

The  fencing  is  fast  being  replaced  by  many  kinds  of  patents,  mostly  wire,  and 
slat-hedging  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  farmers  are  improving  very  much  'in  drainage,  and  many  new  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  are  going  up. 

The  stock  law  in  this  county  is  but  little  heeded. 

Our  roads  are  becoming  a  thing  of  much  comment,  as  many  are  extra  good, 
and  are  free  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

James  M.  Barlow,  Secretary. 


POPLAR  GROVE. 


The  fifth  annual  fair  of  the  Poplar  Orove  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  was  held  at  the  grounds  of  the  Association,  September  26 
to  October  1,  1887.  The  weather,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
county  fair,  was  about  as  disagreeable  as  could  well  be  Imagined,  as  the  rain  came 
down  almost  incessantly  during  the  three  first  days  of  the  fair,  followed  by  copious 
showers  at  short  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  This,  of  course,  cut 
short  the  attendance,  making  it  obvious  that  receipts  would  be  insufficient  to  meet 
current  expenses  and  pay  premiums  in  full.  But,  considering  the  faci  that  entries 
were  more  than  double  that  of  our  fourth  annual  fair  encouraged  our  people  to  try 
to  devise  means  to  pay  all  the  obligations  in  full.  Hence,  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  raise  the  required  amount  by  the  sale  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  means  proved  successful,  and  announcement  was  at  once  given  that  all 
premiums,  etc.,  would  be  paid  in  full,  and  after  having  paid  all  obligations  we  start 
in  on  the  new  year  in  a  better  condition  financially  and  otherwise  than  ever  before. 

To  give  even  a  passing  notice  of  the  numerous  animals  and  articles  that  would 
merit  "  special  mention/'  would  require  too  much  time  and  space,  even  if  the  writer 
cared  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the  many  patrons  of  our  fair,  by  attempting  to  dis: 
criminate  between  exhibits  in  which  their  relative  merits  were  so  evenly  balanced 
as  to  cause  judges  of  marked  ability  to  disagree,  but  will  only  add  that  the  exhibits 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  were  divided  between  a  largely  increased  number  of 
exhibitors,  which  would  indicate  that  our  organization  is  having  a  beneficial  effect 
and  is  fulfilling  the  mission  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  improvements  in  farm  animals  is  very  marked.  The  scrub  of  a  few  years 
ago  has  about  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  and  given  place  to  the  thoroughbred 
and  high  grade. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  improvement  is  easily  seen.  Improved  ma- 
chinery, improved  methods  of  cultivation,  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seed,  alternating  grain  crops  with  clover,  to- 
gether with  greater  intelligence  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  is  fast  driving  "old  fogy  Lam" 
to  the  rear  and  giving  agriculture  her  rightful  place — among  the  sciences. 
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The  counties  of  Howard,  Carroll  and  Cass,  which  compose  our  Association,  are 
noted  for  their  great  yield  of  wheat  per  acre.  Corn,  hay,  oats,  all  kinds  of  vegeta* 
bks  adapted  to  the  climate,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Fruits  are  produced  plenti- 
fully and  in  great  variety,  the  year  1887  being  a  notable  exception  as  regards  pota- 
toes hay,  and  the  larger  fruits,  which  were  almost  a  total  failure. 

The  above  named  counties  possess  many  natural  advantages,  among  which  we 
note  a  fertile  soil,  undulating  enough  to  give  good  outlets  for  drainage ;  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  lime,  sand  and  other  stone,  gravel,  and  timber  for  building 
purposes,  etc.    The  Delphi  lime  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  superior  quality. 

Howard  County  offers  manufacturers  special  attractions.  Beside  the  above 
enumerated  advantages,  natural  gas,  in  seemingly  unlimited  supply,  has  been  de- 
veloped within  her  borders. 

The  invention  of  the  tile  machine  has  marked  a  period  of  great  improvement 
since  their  introduction  here  a  few  years  ago.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which 
had  hitherto  been  considered  worthless,  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  now  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  she  has  brought, 
for  with  the  removal  of  the  stagnant  ponds  of  water,  which  bred  malarial  fevers, 
ague,  etc.,  we  have  been  delivered  from  these  unpleasant  annual  visitants  which 
were  the  bane  of  the  pioneer  settler  of  the  Hoosier  State. 

Good  health  has  prevailed  during  the  year.  Contagious  and  epidemic  diseases 
have  not  been  present  with  us  to  any  alarming  extent. 

Farm  animals  are  generally  free  from  disease.  The  swine  plague,  which  so 
decimated  the  herds  of  Central  Indiana  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1886-7,  seems 
to  be  abating,  no  serious  outbreak  having  been  reported  for  some  months. 

Railroads  rnn  in  nearly  every  direction  through  each  county.  Free  gravel 
roads  intersect  these  at  nearly  every  station,  making  markets  easily  accessible  at 
all  times.  These  advantages,  added  to  the  present  reasonable  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, should  make  us  a  contented  people. 

R.  T.  Barbour,  Secretary, 


RUSH  AND  SHELBY. 

Our  Agricultural  Association  held  a  fair  near  Manilla,  Ind.,  from  August  16 
to  20,  inclusive. 

Two  years  ago  some  of  the  representative  farmers  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Rush  and  Shelby  arranged  to  have  what  might  be  called  a  farmers'  picnic. 

The  exhibition  of  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  horses  and  a  few  herds  of  cattle  ' 
for  ribbons  only,  together  with  a  few  speeches,  essays,  etc.,  comprised  the  principal 
exercises  of  the  day.  The  affair  was  so  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  kind  in  1886.  Officers 
were  elected,  grounds  were  selected,  and,  in  order  to  defray  expenses,  pay  premi- 
ums, eta,  an  admittance  fee  was  charged.  The  show  proved  to  be  a  large  one— a 
perfect  success  in  every  respect  except  as  to  receipts,  which  were  only  adequate  to 
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pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  At  the  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  show  (which  lasted  two  days)  it  was  thought  the  affair  had  grown  too 
large  to  manage  unless  a  regular  stock  company  were  formed.  Not  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  the  matter  was  dropped  until  about  six  weeks  before  the  regu- 
lar time  of  holding  the  fair,  when,  according  to  a  popular  demand,  a  meeting  was 
called,  a  stock  company  organized,  officers,  directors,  etc,  elected,  grounds  secured 
and  preparations  made  for  a  fair. 

Although  the  premium  lists  and  other  advertising  matter  was  not  completed 
till  one  week  before  the  fair  commenced,  the  exhibits  in  many  departments  would 
do  credit  to  any  fair  in  the  surrounding  counties. 

There  were  nearly  200  entries  in  the  horse  department  Several  pure  bred 
horses  were  shown. 

Four  breeds  of  cattle  were  exhibited,  including  Shorthorns,  Holsteins,  Jerseys 
and  Polled  Angus. 

The  poultry  department  comprised  400  birds,  exhibited  by  prominent  breeders. 

Cattle  and  hogs  were  awarded  premiums  according  to  the  score  card  system. 

The  by-laws  place  an  eternal  quietus  on  the  speed  ring,  and  gambling  and 
other  vices  were  excluded. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  very  flattering,  the  society  paying  premiums  in 
full.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  enterprise,  the  stock  has  been  doubled 
since  the  fair,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  the  limit  soon,  when  the  society  will 
be  on  a  prosperous  footing. 

Grounds  have  been  leased  and  the  fair  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  (with 
additional  grounds)  as  this  year.  The  site  is  nearly  midway  between  Rushville 
and  Shelbyville,  near  the  town  of  Manilla,  in  the  midst  of  as  good  an  agricultural 
country  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  wheat  and  hay  crops  were  both  large.  Corn  and  some  of  the  minor  crops 
were  short  on  account  of  the  persistent  drouth. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  prevalent  in  the  last  twelve  months,  but  swine  are  now 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

This  section  of  the  country  produces  pure  bred  cattle  and  hogs  in  large  num- 
bers, and  as  fine  horses  as  one  could  wish. 

When  this  fair  was  first  held  it  was  argued  by  many  that  it  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  surrounding  fairs,  but  experience  has  proven  that  the  early  time  of 
holding  our  fair,  together  with  other  causes,  makes  it  a  feeder  and  helper  to  its 
neighbors.  Our  fair  is  stimulating  the  general  farming  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  held. 

Two  Scottish  bred  Clydesdale  stallions  have  been  shipped  to  farms  almost  con- 
tiguous to  the  grounds  within  the  last  two  months,  with  the  assurance  that  more 
are  to  follow. 

H.  C.  Pitts,  Secretary. 
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SOUTHEASTERN  INDIANA. 

The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Southeastern  Indiana  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  our  beautiful  grounds  at  Aurora,  September  6  to  10,  inclusive. 

Our  county,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  five  creeks 
rqnning  almost  the  entire  width,  giving  us  some  beautiful  valleys  and  as  fine  bot- 
tom land  as  can  be  found  in  the  State. 

Our  hill  land  is  becoming  more  and  more  set  with  blue  grass,  with  excellent 
springs,  which  gives  us,  as  an  agricultural  and  stock-growing  county,  a  preference 
over  any  in  the  State. 

Our  farmers  seem  to  be  wide-awake  to  their  interests,  and  in  many  departments 
there  are  vast  improvements,  especially  in  light  harness  and  saddle  horses,  which 
seem  to  be  numerous  and  of  the  highest  order.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  heavy 
draft  horses  have  been  neglected,  still  there  are  some  in  our  county. 

Cattle  could  be  improved  considerably.  The  most  of  our  cattlemen  have  gone 
into  the  dairy  business,  giving  us  but  few  of  the  many  breeds  that  would  be  useful 
for  feeding. 

Sheep  is  on  the  upper  tendency  and  leads  all  other  stock  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  our  fair  is  the  Ladies'  Department.  Without  it 
we  could  make  no  show  at  all. 

Our  county  is  filled  up  with  many  business  enterprises,  and  consumes  about 
all  the  farmer  raises  except  hay,  and  in  manufacturing  goods  our  county  is  known 
almost  the  world  over. 

Our  distilleries  are  the  best  and  our  breweries  can  not  be  beaten.  So  great  is 
the  demand  of  the  Crescent  Brewing  Co.,  of  Aurora,  that  the  Big  Four  R.  R.  has 
built  a  track  from  Lawrenceburg,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  for  its  trade. 

Our  rolling  mill,  nail  mill,  foundries,  cooper  shops,  distilleries,  flower  mills, 
chair  factories,  furniture  factories,  carriage,  wagon,  coffin,  shoe  and  other  manu- 
facturers we  might  mention,  employ  one-third  of  our  working  population.  Our 
stove  foundry  is  run  by  natural  gas,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  future  outputs  to 
further  industry  in  our  county.  In  Aurora  gas  was  struck  at  350  feet,  and  from  a 
3-inch  and  2-inch  pipe  burned  twenty  feet  high.  The  company  is  still  drilling  in 
hopes  of  better  results. 

Frank  Wobley,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  OHIO. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  fair  of  this  district  succeeded  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  long  continued  drouth  had  caused  such  shortage  in 
crops  as  to  very  materially  affect  the  monetary  resources  of  our  people.  The  water 
supply  for  both  stock  and  people  was  running  short,  the  dust  stifling,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  some  of  our  neighboring  fairs  that  just  preceded  ours  caused  serious 
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apprehension  on  our  part.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  oar  exhibition 
was  very  good  in  all  its  several  departments.  The  stock  was  fine ;  the  speed  rings 
quite  exciting ;  the  ladies'  department  filled  to  overflowing ;  the  mechanical  and 
agricultural  implement  display  good,  and  even  the  grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  was* 
very  creditable  to  a  good  country  for  a  good  season.  The  attendance  was  quite 
large,  especially  the  last  day  of  the  fair.  The  Society  this  year  expended  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  in  improvements,  building  a  half-mile  track,  enlarging  the 
fair  grounds  some  six  acres,  new  fencing,  seating,  etc.  The  Society  was  able  to 
pay  all  demands  in  full  and  is  financially  sound.  She  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments for  an  additional  supply  of  water  for  future  emergency. 

Of  the  condition  of  Agriculture  we  have  nothing  to  say  boastingly,  and  pro- 
pose  to  make  our  report  short  to  correspond  with  our  short  crop.  In  thb  regard  we 
are  aware  that  we  differ  not  from  the  great  agricultural  producing  sections  of  our 
country.  In  early  sping  and  summer  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall. 
About  the  middle  of  June  this  ceased.  A  dearth  of  rainfall  followed  ;  only  a  few- 
light  local  showers.  No  general,  soaking,  far-reaching  rains  throughout  the  entire 
cropping  season,  and  the  result  is  about  as  follows : 

The  clover  crop  was  good.  Wheat  near  an  average  crop;  about  13  or  14 
bushels  average  per  acre.  We  had  some  entries  at  the  fair  of  yields  as  high  as  33 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  production  of  this  crop  there  was  extra  preparation  of 
soil,  and  bone  dust  was  used.  The  hay  crop  was  about  75  per  cent  of  an  average, 
or  about  three-fourths  ton  average  per  acre.  Oat  crop  fair,  about  30  bushels  aver- 
age. Bye  did  not  fill  well — big  straw  and  little  grain.  Corn,  which  is  our  most 
important  crop,  suffered  very  severely  from  lack  of  moisture.  The  intensely  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August  withered  and  blighted  the  crop,  especially  on  hill 
lands.  Our  estimate  is  about  one-third  of  a  crop — an  average  of  about  15  to  20 
bushels.  The  best  yields  reported  at  the  fair  was  83  bushels  per  acre.  This  was 
raised  on  sod,  sandy  soil,  low  river  bottom,  and  with  ordinary  culture.  The  po- 
tato crop,  one  of  the  important  products  of  our  country,  was  the  worst  failure  for 
many  years.  Some  early  planted  yielded  fair,  but  the  middle  and  late  planted  was 
nearly  a  complete  failure.  Perhaps  the  average  for  all  was  not  more  than  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Onion  crop  light.  The  tobacco  crop  was  likewise  short,  but  the 
advance  in  price  has  made  this  year's  crop  more  profitable  than  was  the  big  crop 
of  la«t  year.  Beans  and  buckwheat,  sorghum  and  honey  was  a  light  yield.  The 
smaller  fruits  were  generally  plentiful,  but  apples  and  peaches  a  bad  failure. 
Many  young  apple  orchards  have  been  set  out  this  fall.  The  Berry  Bed  apple 
seems  to  be  the  popular  variety  for  planting  just  now. 

The  area  of  wheat  sown  last  fall* is  somewhat  less  than  usual,  and  its  condition 
at  this  writing  is  not  very  promising.  Pastures  have  been  medium  fair  during 
late  autumn,  and  stock,  generally,  is  in  good  average  condition  for  this  season.  The 
winter,  so  far,  has  been  mild.  Hogs  and  cattle  have  been  marketed  more  closely 
than  usual  this  fall  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  keeping.  We  shall 
look  for  a  sharp  advance  in  values  of  this  kind  of  stock  the  next  season.  The 
drouth  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  most  severe  since  the  year  1854,  at  least  the 
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moat  disastrous  to  growing  crops.  Our  county  has  produced  enough  to  supply  both 
man  and  beast,  but  there  is  little  surplus  for  export ;  this  consists  chiefly  of  hay, 
tobacco,  cattle  and  ho*** 

Our  promised  railroad  hangs  fire.  It  is  now  said  that  work  will  begin  on  the 
road-bed  early  in  the  spring. 

We  have  three  companies  organized  in  these  two  counties  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  for  gas.  The  fever  seems  to  have  abated  of  late,  and  active 
-operations  are  not  in  progress.  Our  river  towns  have  been  threatened  with  a  coal 
famine  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water.  A  slight  rise  of  water  has  brought 
a  small  supply  and  enough  for  present  need.  Our  coal  merchants  should  lay  in  a 
year's  supply  every  spring.  About  February  every  year  we  can  depend  upon  a 
river  capable  of  floating  any  craft  that  draws  less  than  fifty  feet  of  i^ater.  Our 
-county  is  fortunate  in  this,  if  the  coal  fails  we  have  an  abundance  of  wood,  and 
many  other  good  and  advantageous  things  are  found  in  our  county — good  schools, 
good  churches,  good  markets,  and  good  society.  Ours  is  not  a  fairy  land,  but  just 
good  terra  Anna,  built  on  a  solid  limestone  foundation,  and  covered  over  with  soil 
that  will  respond  to  good  tillage  and  yield  the  husbandman  fruit  for  his  labor. 
The  water  is  pure  and  wholesome,  the  air  salubrious.  Sometimes  the  clouds  may 
gather  o'er  us,  again  the  sun  beams  brightly  on  us,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  so  pleasant  a  place,  and  that  we  live  in 
eo  good  a  country  as  Southeastern  Indiana. 

Wm.  H.  Madison. 


UBMEYVILLE. 


Our  association  held  its  ninth  annual  fair  on  our  grounds  adjacent  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Urmey ville,  on  the  F.  F.  &  M.  R.  R.,  in  Johnson  county,  from  October  6  to  8. 

The  weather  was  almost  perfect  The  attendance  the  best  in  the  history  of 
our  association,  and  the  fair  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  agricultural  hall, 
to  our  pleasant  surprise  (considering  the  long  and  severe  drouth  of  the  past  sea- 
son) was  full,  and  the  entries  in  corn  were  far  in  excess  of  those  at  our  recent  State 
fair. 

The  poultry  show  was  the  best  ever  before  seen  in  our  county,  which  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poultry  fanciers  organized  a  poultry  association 
some  time  during  the  preceding  autumn,  and  last  winter  held  quite  a  successful 
show  at  the  county  seat  (Franklin). 

The  Domestic  Art  Hall  and  "  Women's  Department "  was  overflowing,  with 
rich  and  rare  exhibits,  and  the  culinary  department  was  far  ahead  of  former 
years ;  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We  think  that  qtery  fair  should  be  an  improvement 
on  the  preceding  one. 

The  oat  and  wheat  crops  of  this  season  were  good  ;  also,  our  clover  and  timothy 
-crops,  but  nearly  all  others  were  exceedingly  short. 

As  we  gave  a  very  full  report  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  educational 
and  moral  status  of  our  county  in  our  last  annual  report,  we  forbear  a  recapitula- 
tion, and  close  by  saying  that  our  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  a  balance  still 
remains  in  the  treasury.  8.  W.  Dungan,  Secretary. 
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WARREN  TRI-COUNTY. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  the  Warren  Tri-County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  September  6  to  10  inclusive.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  any 
of  its  exhibitions.  The  entries  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year,  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  everything  passed  off  satisfactorily.  Year  by  year  the  society  and 
its  fairs  have  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  the  community,  and  in  interest  to  the 
members  financially  and  otherwise.  The  success  of  the  society  is  mainly  attributed 
to  the  earnest  enthusiasm  which  its  members  and  managers  infuse  into  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  fact  that  it  offers  and  pays  good  premiums,  which  it  advertises 
will  absolutely  be  paid  in  full,  all  of  which,  in  every  case,  has  been  conscientiously 
done,  and  which  it  proposes  to  do  in  future  fairs.  The  society  now  considers  itself 
solid,  having  a  good  supply  of  assets  in  the  treasury  from  which  to  draw  in  case  of 
reverse  of  fortune. 

There  were  on  exhibition  fine  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  embracing  some  of  the 
very  best  in  the  State.  The  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  were  also  well  represented  by 
some  of  the  noted  breeders  of  these  strains  of  cattle. 

The  horse  department  was  full  to  overflowing ;  the  stalls,  numbering  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  were  insufficient,  and  many  competing  for  premiums  were  provided 
for  with  stalls  outside.  Of  the  different  breeds  of  horses  on  exhibition  may  be 
'  mentioned  the  Norman,  Clydesdale,  Belgian,  Canadian,  and  their  crosses.  The 
thoroughbred  runners,  trotters  and  pacers  were  also  well  represented. 

The  hog  department  was  not  behind.  The  society  pays  premiums  on  three 
classes  of  hogs,  viz. :  Poland  China,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Whites,  all  of  which 
were  well  represented  by  breeders  of  extensive  notoriety. 

The  sheep  department  was  not  large,  but  what  it  lacked  in  number  was  fully 
made  up  in  quality.  All  of  the  classes  that  the  society  offer  premiums  for  were 
filled.  The  sheep  interest  in  this  district,  by  the  people  generally,  has  been  neg- 
lected, but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  farmers  have  begun  to  think  more  about 
the  business,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  sheep  husbandry  should  not  revive.  We 
have  some  intelligent  breeders  and  importers  of  sheep  in  this  district  that  spare 
neither  time  nor  money  in  bringing  the  sheep  to  their  ideal  of  perfection. 

The  poultry  department,  as  usual,  was  good,  and  much  interest  attached  to  it 
We  have  many  breeders  in  the  district  who  display  laudable  ambition  in  producing 
standard  types  of  birds. 

The  Floral  Hall  was  replete  with  almost  everything  pertaining  to  such  dis- 
plays. It  was  admitted  by  all  visitors,  strangers  as  well  as  neighbors,  that  the 
show  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  is  scarcely  ever  excelled  by 
county  or  district  fairs.  Acres  of  ground  was  literally  covered  with  implements 
and  machinery  of  every  kind  in  full  running  order.  The  most  notable  failure  of 
the  exhibition  was  observed  in  the  vegetable  department.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
drouth  in  this  section  of  the  State,  grain  and  vegetables  did  not  do  as  well  as  in 
other  years,  consequently  the  display  was  not  an  average  with  other  fairs,  yet  there 
were  many  very  fine  specimens  of  grain  and  vegetables  shown. 
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The  speed  ring,  with  us,  is  regarded  as  one  of  our  main  attractions ;  hence  we 
liad  racing  four  out  of  the  five  days  of  the  fair,  and  many  of  the  fastest  horses  of 
the  country  were  on  hand. 

The  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Huntington,  Grant  and  Wells,  and 
the  exhibitions  are  given  on  the  Society's  grounds  at  Warren,  Huntington  County, 
which  is  centrally  located  in  the  district  on  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Kansas  City 
Bailroad,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  natural 
gas  belt,  right  in  the  heart  of  which  will  doubtless  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  oil 
field  of  Indiana. 

Three  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Warren,  and  oil  in 
large  quantities  was  found  in  all  of  them,  and  in  one  of  them  gas  was  found  in 
paying  quantities.  With  this  fact  demonstrated,  we  have  reason  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  rich  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  general  prosperity.  Marks  of  improvement  are  seen  on  all  sides ;  gravel  roads 
are  being  rapidly  constructed ;  open  tile  drainage  is  being  prosecuted ;  in  fact  the 
principles  of  progressive  farming  are  being  generally  better  understood  and  prac- 
ticed ;  more  attention  to  stock  breeding  is  being  paid,  and  the  people  generally  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  pedigrees  and  blood  will  tell. 

J.  F.  Beard,  Secretary. 


WAYNE,  HENRY  AND  RANDOLPH. 

The  eighth  annual  fair  of  this  association  was  held  September  6  to  9,  and  as 
predicted  in  our  last  report,  was  the  most  successful  yet  held  by  the  association. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  premiums  were  paid  in  full.  Every  department  was 
well  represented,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  statistical  report.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  entries  in  the  draft,  general  purpose,  and  light  harness  classes 
show  that  ours  is  still  the  "  horse  show  "  of  this  section.  We  have  no  speed-ring, 
and  exclude  all  games  of  chance,  eta,  and  the  "  roughs,"  not  finding  congenial 
associations,  go  elsewhere,  while  the  moral  and  producing  classes  find  both  pleas- 
are  and  profit  in  attending  our  annual  meetings.  We  have  been  told  that  such 
an  association  could  not  survive,  but  each  year  has  brought  greater  success.  The 
association  is  now  squarely  on  its  feet,  and  it  is  now  settled  that  the  W.  H.  and  R. 
has  come  to  stay,  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1887  was  good  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  sold  at  68  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  About  the  usual  quantity  is  sown  for 
next  year. 

Owing  to  the  drouth,  the  yield  of  corn  was  the  poorest  for  many  years,  per- 
haps about  one-third  of  a  crop. 

The  oat  crop  was  good.  Hay  rather  light  8mall  fruits  a  fair  crop.  Apples 
an  entire  failure. 
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Hogs  scarce,  but  in  good  condition,  except  some  cholera  in  localities. 

Fall  pastures  were  short  and  stock  generally  not  in  best  condition  for  winter. 

Improvements  in  roads,  drainage  and  building  for  the  past  year  were  hardly 
equal  to  former  years,  except  in  our  "  gas  "  towns,  which  are  "  booming."  It  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  we  are  in  the  "  belt/'  and  our  future  as  a  manufac- 
turing section  looks  very  bright 

B.  B.  Beeson,  Prau'enL 


WELLS  AND  BLACKFORD. 

This  Association  held  its  eleventh  fair,  commencing  September  20  and  con- 
tinuing  five  days,  on  the  grounds  adjoining  Montpelier.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  disagreeable  on  Thursday,  the  big  day,  and  the  managers  held  over  Saturday. 
The  fair  was  a  success ;  we  paid  all  premiums  in  full  and  expenses  of  fair,  and  had 
a  small  balance  for  improvements.  Our  society  has  always  managed  to  conduct  its 
fairs  so  as  to  furnish  accommodations  to  all  persons  attending  with  stock  or  articles 
for  exhibition. 

We  have  never  permitted  gambling  or  the  sale  of  liquor ;  therefore  the  patrons 
of  the  fair  always  find  an  orderly,  quiet,  peaceable  place  of  resort. 

It  is  our  aim  to  keep  step  with  the  improvements  of  the  country,  and  to  en- 
courage the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  district. 

The  different  classes  of  horses  were  all  represented.  The  general  purpose  show 
was  exceptionally  good. 

In  cattle  the  show  was  not  large,  but  two  good  herds  were  on  exhibition. 

In  sheep  the  long  wool,  medium  and  fine  wool  were  represented. 

In  hogs  the  show  was  good,  above  an  average.  Poland  Chinas  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  this  country. 

The  poultry  show  was  good,  all  the  principal  varieties  being  on  exhibition. 

Floral  Hall  was,  as  usual,  second  to  no  county  or  district  fair.  The  ladies 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  exhibition,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  their 
praise. 

This  is  an  agricultural  country.  The  swamps  and  low  lands  that  were  worth- 
less a  few  years  ago  have  been  drained  and  are  now  the  finest  farm  land  we  hare. 

Wheat  yield  an  average ;  quality  fair. 

Oats,  good  yield  and  above  an  average  in  quality. 

Corn,  about  half  crop ;  quality  exceptionally  good.  Shortage  caused  by  the 
dry  weather  at  the  time  of  earing. 

Hay  yield  fair ;  quality  good. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  the  principal  grasses  grown.  Of  the  latter  the  seed 
was  the  best  this  year  ever  known. 

T.  T.  McGeath,  Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  CLARK. 

Our  agricultural  association  held  its  fourth  annual  fair  at  Pekin,  Ind.,  Sep- 
tember 6  to  10,  inclusive.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  drouth 
the  dust  was  oppressive,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  keep  it  watered  down.  The 
number  of  entries  was  large  in  all  classes  except  cattle  and  agricultural  produc- 
tions, the  latter  being  short  on  account  of  drouth.. 

The  show  of  horses  was  good,  the  exhibit  being  equal  to  any  former  fair. 

The  hog  and  sheep  show  was  good,  coming  up  to  our  expectations. 

The  poultry  show  was  fair. 

Farm  products  very  light,  though  we  had  several  fine  exhibits  of  corn,  better 
than  we  thought  grew  in  this  part  of  the  State  this  year. 

Wheat  and  grass  seeds  were  also  well  represented. 

The  display  of  fruits  was  excellent,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  floral  hall  was  filled  with  fancy  handiwork,  making  a  splendid  show. 
This  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  fair. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  labor-saving  inventions  of  many  kinds  were  ex- 
hibited. 

The  races  were,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting,  though  we  have  a  fine  track 
in  good  condition. 

The  fair,  as  a  whole,  was  a  real  substantial  success,  both  in  exhibits*  and  at- 
tendance— better  than  many  of  its  ardent  friends  expected. 

Our  ground  is  well  equipped,  well  shaded,  beautifully  and  conveniently  situa- 
ted. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  year  has  been  a  hard  one  for  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Crops,  especially  corn,  were  almost  a  total  failure,  and  the  market  price 
comparatively  low.  We  think,  however,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  farming  and 
stockraising  industries  are  advancing  rapidly,  owing  largely,  we  think,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  our  fairs. 

W.  T.  Baker,  Secretary. 


XENIA  UNION. 


The  sixteenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society  from  August 
23  to  26.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  for  several  years,  and  the  fair  was  therefore  a  financial  success.  The 
exhibits  were  creditable,  but  not  as  numerous  as  in  some  former  years,  although  in 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  textile  fabrics,  and  floral  display,  it  was  equal  to  any  former 
exhibition*  The  agricultural  display  was  not  large,  owing  to  the  early  season  of 
the  year,  and  on  account  of  the  drouth  vegetation  was  not  fully  matured.  The 
poultry  exhibit  was  not  as  large  as  usual  for  some  unknown  cause,  but  the  grade  of 
the  fowls  on  exhibition  was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  excellence.  All  in 
all,  the  exhibition  was  an  average  with  others  of  the  society. 
IS— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Our  half-mile  track  for  trials  of  speed,  which  heretofore  has  been  regarded  by 
horsemen  as  above  the  average,  was  greatly  improved  by  lengthening  and  throw- 
ing up  the  turns,  so  that  we  can  now  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  tracks  in  Northern 
Indiana. 

Our  society  is  comparatively  out  of  debt,  and  our  grounds  are  in  good  order. 
We  have  had  many  discouragements  to  contend  with  since  our  organization,  as 
this  part  of  the  district  was  new,  and  although  the  soil  is  equal  to  any  in  the  8tate, 
it  was  low,  black  land,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  work  to  drain  it  and  make  it 
profitable  for  agriculture.  Yet,  by  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people,  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  choice  locality.  As  the  country  improved,  our  exhibitions 
have  improved,  until  now  we  hive  a  society  that  will  compare  favorably  with  anj 
other  around  us.  The  farmers  of  this  locality  have  been  reasonably  blessed  with 
good  crops  the  past  Reason.  Our  wheat  was  above  the  average,  while  corn,  although 
scarcely  an  average  in  quantity,  in  quality  and  price  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
counties  constituting  the  district  are  Miami,  Grant  and  Howard,  three  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  State. 

The  town  of  Xenia.  where  our  fair  is  held,  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Miami 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad ;  has  a  population  of  about 
1,500,  and  enjoys  a  fine  trade;  being  situated  twelve  miles  from  Marion,  nineteen 
miles  fmm  Eokomo,  and  twenty  miles  from  Peru,  it  gives  us  a  trading  population 
equal  to  that  of  any  county  seat  around  us.  Nature  has  done  much  to  develop 
this  country,  as  the  timber  grown  has  been  exceptionally  fine,  consisting  of  walnut, 
poplar,  oak,  ash,  maple,  etc.,  which  has  been  sold  in  large  quantities  and  shipped 
to  foreign  markets  by  our  enterprising  millers. 

Not  only  have  we  been  blessed  by  nature  with  fine  timber,  yet  »he  has  furnished 
us  with  an  abundance  of  natural  gas,  which  has  been  developed  in  the  last  year. 
We  have  now  two  wells  with  a  daily  output  of  several  million  feet,  which  has  been 
utilized  by  our  people,  and  at  this  writing  every  one  is  enjoying  the  luxury  of4  gas 
for  fuel  and  lights,  and  all  enterprises  are  using  it,  and  no  place  offers  a  greater 
inducement  than  does  Xenia  for  manufacturers  wanting  cheap  fuel.  In  this  ter- 
ritory all  that  is  necessary  to  develop  a  great  natural  gas  well  is  to  drill  to  a  depth 
of  less  than  a  thousand  feet. 

J.  W.  Ewabd,  Secretary. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  INDIANA  CROPS,  1887. 


The  crops  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  past  five  (5)  years  (as  will  he 
observed  by  the  carefully  prepared  tables  that  follow),  were,  as  a  whole,  far  below 
an  average,  and  in  localities  were  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  potato  and  corn 
crops  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  others,  caused  in  a  marked  degree  by  the 

extreme  drouth,  beginning  about  the and  lasting  until  the  close  of  the 

glowing  season. 

During  this  period,  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain  fell,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
State  wells  and  streams  that  were  never  before  known  to  have  become  dry,  suc- 
cumbed, and  farmers  in  numberless  instances  were  compelled  to  drive  their  live  stock 
for  miles  along  the  dusty  highways,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  mid-summer 
sun,  to  larger  streams  for  a  supply  of  water.  To  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words,  a  like 
condition  of  affairs  was  never  before  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  these  unparalleled  conditions  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
the  cereals,  Indiana,  according  to  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  ranked 
first  in  the  list  of  States  in  the  production  of  wheat  for  the  year  1887  producing 
37,828,000  bushels  as  against  36,861,000  bushels  produced  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  ranked  second,  many  of  the  other  States  falling  far  below  this  last  figure  in 
wheat  production,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  estimated  acre- 
age, product,  and  value  of  the  1887  crop : 
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STATES. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .... 
Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 
New  Jersey  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware.  .  .  . 
Maryland  .  .  . 
Virginia  .  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina . 
Georgia    .... 

Florida 

Alsbama  .  . 
Mississippi .  .  . 
Louisiana   .  .  . 

Texas    

Arkansas  .... 
Tennessee  .  .  . 
West  Virginia  . 
Kentucky    .  .  • 

Ohio 

Michigan  .  .  . 
Indiana    .... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Minnesota  .  .  . 

Iowa 

Missouri  .... 

Kansas 

Nebraska  .  .  . 
California   .  .  . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado  .... 


39,460 

10,485 

21,351  ' 

1,080 


2,171 
666383 
143,063 
1,421,151 
94,790 
562336 
635,838 
717,442 
192,637 
382,094 


207,115 
41,770 


544,977 
231.357 

1,199.400 
801177 

1,089,498 

2,740,(187 
1,629,467 
2,802.083 
2,425,092 
1,268,208 
3,129.208 
2,683,678 
1.712.603 

792.394 
1,642.127 
2,766,235 

920,026 
5,570 

119,709 


481,000 

110,000 

320,000 

16,000 


37,000 
10,137,000 
1.450300 
13,785,000 
929,000 
5,797300 
4332  000 
5394,000 
1,233300 
2322,000 


,r 


1,305,000 
313,000 


100 
00 

2,840,000 
11.113,000 
85385300 
21,672,000 

37,828,000 
36,861,000 
13,063,000 
36,299,000 
26.837,000 
27,744,000 

7,607,000 
16,585,000 
30,429,000 
16,100,(00 
111,000 

2,514,000 


S50MI60 

114.400 

307,200 

16300 


36330 
8312340 
1,389,330 
11465350 
780360 
4311310 
3313380 
4,482,720 
1320370 
23B5300 


1378300 
297350 


4360300 

1,877300 

7388,150 

2,158.400 

8,112390 

26,921,20 

16.03735) 

27,236,160 

25302,700 

8300.320 

2U16,410 

16370370 

17,201.280 

4340370 

8,790360 

22317360 

10,948300 

88300 

1385300 


CORN. 

The  corn  crop  fell  off  more  than  one-third  as  compared  with  last  year's  yield, 
and  was  not  much  over  a  half  of  the  '85  crop,  while  the  acreage  was  much  larger 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  being  10,500  acres  more  than  '86  and  23,000 
acres  more  than  in  1885.  The  average  produced  per  acre  was  lower  than  any  year 
for  the  past  five  years,  being  only  21.6  bushels  as  against  28.4  bushels  in  1884,  the 
next  lowest  average  during  this  time. 

Randolph  County  produced  the  largest  total  number  of  bushels,  1,810,741  at 
against  Benton,  which  produced  2,869,415,  the  largest  number  of  bushels  produced 
in  '86,  showing  a  falling  off  of  considerably  over  1,000,000  bushels  in  this  county 
alone.  Clay  produced  the  highest  average  per  acre,  38  bushels,  while  Benton 
County  produced  the  highest  average  number  of  bushels  to  the  square  mile,  4,363 
bushels,  as  against  7,591  bushels  in  '86,  when  she  was  the  banner  corn-producing 
county  of  the  State,  thus  showing  the  unprecedented  shortage  of  8,229  bushels  to 
the  square  mile.    What  was  true  in  this  county  was  true  generally  over  the  entire 
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'State,  and  presents  a  "  harrowing "  example  of  .what  a  protracted  drouth  can 
accomplish  in  any  locality  when  it  settles  down  to  business  and  remains  "  at  the 
•old  stand  "  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  yield  for  the  year  fell  short  4,129,660  bushels,  when  compared  with 
*86,  while  the  average  number  of  bushels  produced  to  the  acre  fell  off  1.5  per  cent. 
Still  the  average  was  higher  than  any  previous  year  in  five,  with  the  bare  exception 
of  '86. 

Clinton  and  Montgomery  counties  lead  the  State  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
both  in  the  number  of  bushels  produced  and  the  average  number  of  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

OAT8. 

The  oat  crop  shared  in  the  general  falling  off  "  all  along  the  line,"  and  pro- 
duced the  lowest  average  (27.7  bushels)  per  acre  for  the  past  five  years,  sustaining 
a  loss  of  4.7  bushels  to  the  acre  over  the  whole  State.  Although  the  acreage  was 
much  larger  (14,666  acres),  still  there  was  a  shortage  of  9,961,118  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  ('86.). 

Benton  county,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  leads  the  State,  producing  923,754 
bushels,  with  an  average  of  2,443  to  the  square  mile.  In  '86  she  produced 
1,661,501  bushels,  with  an  average  of  4,395  bushels  to  the  square  mile,  showing  a 
decreased  production  of  almost  one-half  in  this  county  alone. 

TIMOTHY  HAY. 

The  year  showed  a  slight  gain  in  the  amount  of  hay  produced  to  the  acre 
(^  of  a  ton)  over  '86.  Still,  it  did  not  approximate  the  average  amount  produced 
the  three  years  preceding. 

Allen  county  stands  first  in  the  production  of  timothy— 35,915  tons.  Howard 
produced  the  most  to  the  acre  (2  tons),  while  Wells  produced  (73  tons)  the  highest 
average  to  the  square  mile.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bushels 
less  timothy  seed  were  threshed  than  in  '86. 

CLOVER  HAY. 

Clover  fell  below  an  average  crop,  the  lowest  in  five  years,  and  although 
45,597  more  acres  were  sown,  the  yield  was  42,752  tons  less  than  the  '86  crop.  Gib- 
son county  ranked  first,  producing  46,722  tons,  averaging  two  tons  per  acre. 

While  Union  County  produced  108  tons  to  the  square  mile,  and  led  the  State 
according  to  the  area  of  the  county,  261,284  bushels  of  clover  seed  is  reported  for 
this  year,  the  most  for  dwe  (6)  years.    This  is  45,769  bushels  more  clover  seed  than 
was  threshed  in  1886,  showing  that  the  second  crop  must  have  been  a  good  one. 
19— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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BLUE  AND  NATIVE  GRASSES. 

Of  grass,  55,069  acres  more  than  in  1886  are  reported,  indicating  that  a  large 
quantity  of  overworked  land  is  being  "  rested  up,"  and  new  land  is  being  cleared 
all  over  the  State.  Putnam  County  leads  as  the  banner  "  grazing "  county,  with 
98,249  acres  to  her  credit,  as  against  123,179  acres  in  1886,  when  she  was  first. 


RYE. 

The  rye  crop  was  an  average  yield.  Nearly  3,000  acres  less  were  sown  than 
in  1886,  and  therefore  the  number  of  bushels  (450,750)  fell  short  of  the  1886  crop 
(71,571  bushels).  Still  the  crop  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years. 

Allen  produced  26,819  bushels  and  ranked  first,  while  Wells  produced  the 
highest  average  number  of  bushels  (21)  to  the  acre. 

BARLEY. 

This  crop  has  steadily  increased  in  the  State  since  1884,  until  this  year  340,66$ 
bushels  are  reported,  with  the  largest  acreage  sown  in  four  years,  viz.,  17,311  acres. 
The  average  production  per  acre  fell  a  trifle  short,  but  the  quality  is  reported  to> 
have  been  excellent,  and  to  have  made  up  the  deficiency  above  named.  Franklin 
raised  the  most  (38,000  bushels)  while  Wells  produced  the  highest  average  (40 
bushels)  to  the  acre. 

FLAX8EED. 

This  crop  was  the  smallest  in  five  years,  both  as  to  acreage  (14,872)  sown  and 
to  the  number  of  bushels  produced  (107,208),  while  the  average  production  per 
acre  (7.2)  was  the  lowest  for  years. 

Wayne  county  produced  the  most  (16,254  bushels),  and  Newton  and  Shelby 
came  in  for  the  highest  average  (10  bushels)  per  acre. 

TOBACCO. 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  Indiana  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  and  the 
small  acreage  reported  for  1887  (7,150  acres),  indicates  that  farmers  consider  it  an 
un remunerative  investment,  and  aie  turning  their  attention  to  the  propagation  of 
other  crops  in  its  stead.  Only  3,322,196  pounds  are  reported,  while  in  1886,  22,- 
134  acres  were  planted,  producing  17,802,470  pounds.  At  this  rate  in  a  few  years 
the  production  of  tobacco  in  this  State  will  be  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  prob- 
ably only  a  few  stalks  here  and  there,  raised  by  farmers  for  individual  use.  Spencer, 
Warrick,  Switzerland  and  Dubois,  the  four  principal  tobacco-producing  counties, 
reported  15,000,000  pounds  in  1886,  more  than  four  times  the  amount  produced  in 
the  whole  8tate  in  1887. 
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POTATOES. 


Irish  Potatoes — As  has  been  been  before  stated,  this  crop  suffered  more  than 
any  other  on  account  of  the  drouth,  and  although  5,251  acres  more  than  in  1886 
were  planted,  the  yield  was  only  2,216,130  bushels  in  1887,  or  3,175,891  bushels  less 
than  in  1886,  showing  considerably  less  than  a  half  crop. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Suffered  to  a  less  extent,  but  were  very  perceptably  affected  by 
the  dry  weather,  showing  a  great  falling  off  in  production,  while  a  larger  acreage 
was  planted. 


INDIANA  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  1887. 


We  present  below  an  accurate  summary  of  all  the  principal  productions  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  past  year  (1887),  compiled  and  condensed  by  this  depart- 
ment from  figures  on  file  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  permission  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  chief,  W.  J.  Peelle,  Jr. : 


CORN. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Average  Bwhcle 

Year.                                                                         Bushels.                      Acre*.  per  Acre. 

1887 ,       70,017,604           3,239,914  21.6 

1886 108,217,209           3,229,446  33.5 

1885 115,433,914           3,216,997  35.8 

1884 89,159,799           3,137,840  28.4 

1883 89,699,237           3,125,376  28.7 

The  principal  corn-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1887 : 

Buekele  Average  Bu*KeU 

County.                                                                                                     Produced.  per  Acre. 

Randolph 1,810,741  31 

Benton ; 1,649,422  23 

Clinton 1,500,390  27 

Wabash 1,414,778  31 

Grant 1,378,300  28 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1887 : 

Bushel*  Average  Buaheie 

County,                                                                                             Produced,  per  Acre, 

Clay 1,084,886  88. 

Whitley 866,366  36. 

Kosciusko 1,322,145  33. 

Adams 983,851  32.5 

Miami 1,353,632  32. 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  corn,  according  to  size, 
1887: 

Area,                   Total  Average  Bu. 

County.                                                                 Square  MUet.       Production.  perSq.MUe* 

Benton 378              1,649,422  '          4^63 

Tipton 260              1,072,590  4,126 

Randolph 444               1,810,741  4,978 

Howard 295              1,145,760  3,884 

Clinton 408              1,500,390  3,677 


The  Tear  1886. 

The  principal  corn-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1886 : 

ButkeU  Average  BuokeU 

County.                                                                                             Produced,  per  Acre. 

Benton 2,869,415  39  7 

Shelby 2,309,663  37.7 

Clinton 2,237,835  37.0 

Randolph 2,213,981  38.4 

Tippecanoe 2,155,793  28.9 

Counties  producing  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1886 : 

Bushele  Average  Bumhalm 

County.                                                                                            Produced.  per  Acre, 

Hancock 1,824,121  42.7 

Tipton 1,381,811  40.7 

Johnson 1,824,933  40.1 

Benton 2,869,415  39.7 

White 1,649,166  39.4 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  corn,  according  to  size, 
1886: 

„Areat             Total  Produe-  Average  Bum 

County.                                                                  Sq.Mtlet.          turn,  Buskete.  per  Sq.  Mile. 

Benton 378               2,869,415  7,591 

Hancock 307               1,824,121  5,941 

Clinton 408              2,309,663  5,660 
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WHEAT. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Average  BueheU 

Tear.                                                                      BueheU.                     Acre*.  per  Acre. 

1887 39,096,657           2,794,196  18.9 

1886 43,226,317           2,803,922  15.4 

1885 31,640,086           2,732,250  11.6 

1884 40,531,200           2,990,811  13.5 

1883 31,405,573           3,049,209  10.2 

The  principal  wheat-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1887 : 

BueheU  Average  Buehele 

County.                                                                                              Produced,  per  Acre. 

Clinton 1,036,116  18 

Montgomery 1,006,290  18 

Poeey 913,530  15 

Gibson 870,156  12 

Shelby 830,788  14 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1887 : 

BueheU  Average  BueheU 

County.                                                                                                  Produced.  per  Acre. 

Clinton 1,036,116  18 

Montgomery 1,006,290  18 

Huntington 627,984  18 

Pulaski 310,806  18 

Warren 294,336  18 

Counties  in  the  8tate  having  the  largest  production  of  wheat  according  to 
size,  1887; 

Area.         Total  Production,        Average  Bu. 

Countv.                                                               Square  Mile:           BueheU.  per  Sq.  Mile. 

Clinton 408               1,036,116  2,539 

Posey 420                 913,530  2,175 

Howard 295                  633,522  2,147 

Shelby 408                  830,788  2,036 

Miami * 384                 773,710  2,014 

The  Year  1886. 

The  principal  wheat-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1886 : 

Buehefe        Average  BueheU 

Countg.                                                                                              Produced.  per  Acre. 

Gibson 1,179,648  17.3 

Posey 1,060,429  15.7 

Clinton 966,031  18.4 

Allen 919,839  17.9 

Montgomery 881,706  16.3 
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Counties  producing  the  large*  average  yield  per  acre,  1886 : 


-County, 
Lake  . 
Carroll 
Tipton 
•Clinton 
Laporte 


Buehele 
Produced. 

39,713 

872,636 

523,536 

966,031 

760,890 


Average  Bushels 
per  Acre* 

2106 

20.9 

18.6 

18.4 

18.4 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  wheat,  according  to 
•size,  1886: 

Area,         Total  Production*  Average  Bu. 

County*                                                               Square  Milee.           Buehele.  perSq.MUe. 

Posey 420               1,060,429  2,524 

Gibson 472               1,179,548  2,503 

Clinton 408                  966,031  2,367 


OATS. 


COMPABATTVE  YIELD. 

Year.  Bushels.  Acree. 

1887 24,378,984  886,927 

1886 28,330,102  872,261 

1885 25,228,033  822,934 

1884 23,576,117  791,843 

1883 19,567,789  656,286 


Average  Buehele 
Per  Acre. 

27.7 

32.4 

30.7 

29.7 

29.8 


The  principal  oat-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1887 : 


County. 
Benton 
Allen  . 
Lake   .   . 
Newton  . 
Elkhart 


Buehe'e 
Produced 

923,754 

899,045 

747,320 

524,700 

486,624 


Average  Buehelt 
Per  Acre. 

26 

35 

28 

30 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1887 : 


County. 
Wabash  . 
Hancock 
Ad  am 8  . 
Whitley  . 
Wells  .   . 


Buehele 
Produced. 

335,640 

168,440 

342,825 

359,899 

129,252 


Average  Bueheli 
Per  Acre. 

40 

40 

37.5 

37 
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Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  oats  according  to  size  » 
1887: 

Area,  Bushel*  Average  Bu. 

County.                                                                Square  Milet,  Produced.  •        per  Sq.  Mile. 

Benton 378  923,754  2,443 

Lake 5n<)  747,320  1,494 

Newton 382  524,700  1,373 

Allen • 670  899,045  1,341 

Warren 364  467,200  1,283 


The  Year  1886. 
The  principal  oat-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1886. 


Count  v. 
Benton 
Newton 
Allen  . 
Lake  . 
White. 


Buthele 
Produced. 

1,661,501 

979,396 

810,374 

810,058 

783,226 


Average  Bushel* 
Per  Acre. 

42.9 

42.1 

38.6 

32.2 

33.2 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1886 : 


County. 

Benton  . 
Noble  .  . 
Newton  . 
Hamilton 
Elkhart  . 


Buthele 
Produced. 

1,661,501 

456,381 

979,396 

200,846 

603,444 


Avenge  Buthele, 
Per  Acre. 

42.9 

42.4 

42!l 

42.0 

40.7 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  production  of  oats  according  to  size,. 


1886: 

County. 

•Benton . 
Newton 


Area,         Total  Production,         Average  Bu~ 
Square  Mile.         .  Buthele.  per  Sq.  Mile. 


378 
382 


1,661,501 
979,396 


4,395 
2,564 


TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER  HAY. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Year.  Tone. 

1887 1,543,558 

1886* 2,590,769 

1885* 3,610,606 

1884* 3,448,202 

1883* 3,459,656 

Timothy  and  clover  hay  included. 


Average  Tone 

Acret. 

per  Acre. 

1,269,870 

1.2 

2  372,437 

LI 

2,420,056 

1.4 

2,155,337 

1.5 

2,106,938 

1.6 
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The  principal  timothy  hay  producing  counties  of  the  State,  1887 : 

Tone  Average  Tone 

•County,                                                                                                 Produced.  per  Acre. 

Allen 86,915  1J    . 

Lake 31,673  1 

Tippecanoe 30,766  1} 

Itipley 30,486  1 

Grant. 30,395  1* 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  timothy  hay  to  the 

*cre,  1887: 

T>ne  Average  Tone 

■County,                                                                                                 Produced.  per  Acre, 

Howard 14,560  2 

Allen 36,915  1J 

Tippecanoe 30,766  1} 

-Grant 30,395  1} 

White 29,220  1} 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  timothy  hay,  according 

to  size,  1887: 

Ami.                       Tone  Average  Tone 

County,                                                                 Square  MUe$.           Produced,  per  Sq,  MVe. 

TVella 372                   27,480  73 

■Grant 418                   30,395  72 

Jay 377                    26,073  69 

Kipley 460                   30,486  67 

Owen 393                   26,888  63 

The  Year  1886. 

The  principal  timothy  hay-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1886 : 

Tone  Average  Tome 

•County.                                                                                                Produced,  per  Acre, 

Lake 41,963  1.4 

Allen      33,361  1.3 

Ripley 31,420  0.9 

Hendricks 29,830  1.6 

Parke 29,090  2.0 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  timothy  to  the  acre, 

1886: 

Tone  Average  Tkme 

County,                                                                                              Produced,  per  Acre. 

St  Joseph 18^06  23 

Tipton. 14,356  2.1 

Parke 29,090  2.0 

Howard 15,487  1.9 

Cass 17,371  1.8 
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Counties  haying  the  largest  production  of  timothy  hay  according  to  sice,  1886  • 

Area,  Total  Production,    Average  Ton*- 

County.  Square  Mile*.  Tone.  per  Sq.  Mile* 

Ohio 90  8,352  92.8 

Lake 500  41,963  83.9 

Dearborn 291  23,420  80.4 

CLOVER  HAY. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD.  # 

Average  Tone- 
Year.  Tone.  Acres.  per  Acre* 

1887 1,728,776  1,121,314  1.5 

1886 1,770,528  1,075,717  1.6 

1885 1,662,277  1,042,759  1.6 

1884 .  1,501,860  908,238  1.6 

1883 1,628,519  939,615  1.7 

Counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  hay,  1887 : 

Tone  Average  Ton* 

County.  Produced.  per  Acre. 

Gibson 46,722  2 

Randolph 43,880  2 

Allen 41,074  2 

Hamilton 40*198  2 

Elkhart 38,379  1} 

The  counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  clover  hay  to 
the  acre,  1887,  are  the  same  as  above  except  Elkhart,  which  falls  below  a  number 
of  other  counties  which  also  produced  two  (2)  tons  to  the  acre. 

Counties  having  the  largest  production  of  clover  hay  according  to  size,  1887 : 

Area,  Total  Production,    Average  Ton** 

County.  Square  MUee.  Tone.  per  Sq.  Mil*. 

Union 168  18,399  108 

Hamilton 400  40,198  100 

Gibson    .   .   .   .   . 472  46,722  99 

The  Tear  1886. 

4 

Counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  clover  hay,  1886: 

County. 

Wabash 

Gibson 

Steuben 

Henry 

Lagrange 


Tone 
^reduced. 

45,021 

39,783 

Average  Ton* 
per  Acre. 

1.7 

1.9 

38,975 

2.3 

38,173 
38,164 

1.6 
1.6 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  tons  of  clover  hay  to  the 

-acre,  1886 : 

Tone  Avermae  Buekete 

County.  Produced.  per  Acre, 

Warren 7,395  2.5 

Steuben 38,975  2.3 

Howard 27,746  2.2 

Knox 32,681  2.0 

Hendricks 27,917  2.0 

Counties  having  the  largest  production  of  clover  hay  according  to  size,  1886 : 

Area,  Total  Production,     Arenac  Tome 

County.  Square  Miles.  Tone.  per  Sq.  MtU. 

Union 168  22,232  132 

St.  Joseph 330  36,112  109 

Wabash , 426  45,021  105 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 


Year. 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884. 


Timothy,  BusheU. 
43,515 
45,944 
47,535 
35,452 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  product  of  clover  and  timothy 


Clover,  Buehele. 
261,284 
216,515 
237,279 
246,042 


eeed,  1887: 
County. 
TSoble.   . 
Fulton    . 
Adamr 
Whitley  . 
Lagrange 


Buehele  Clover. 
9,875 
8,279 
7,693 
7,583 
6,920 


County. 

Allen  .   .   .    . 
Bartholomew 
Greene    .   .   . 
Carroll    .   .   . 
Jay 


Buehele  Timotk*. 
4,145 
2,651 
2,217 
1,676 
1,295 


BLUE  AND  OTHER  WILD  GRASSES. 

Year.                                                                 *  Acrte. 

1887 2,099,986 

1886 2,044,917 

1885 2,147,919 

Counties  growing  the  most  wild  grasses  during  1887 : 

County.                                                                                                                  -  Acre*. 

Putnam •   •    .   .   .  98,249 

Jasper 96,916 

Owen 89,436 

Lawrence 73,198 

Oreene 64,201 
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Counties  growing  the  most  wild  grasses  during  1886 :  # 

County.  Acres, 

Putnam 123,179- 

Jasper 119,964 

Owen •    .   .        72,39d 

Lawrence 70,595 

Hendricks 63,644 

RYE. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Average  Bu, 
Tear,  Bushels.  Acres,  per  Acre, 

1887 450,750  33,871  13.6 

1886 522,321  36,581  14.2 

'1885 440,597  29,875  14.7 

1884 434,266  32,373  13.4 

1883 358,513  26,604  13.4 

The  principal  rye-producing  counties  in  the  State  for  the  year  1887 : 

Bushels  Average  Bu* 

County.  Produced,  per  Acre, 

Allen 26,819  13 

Lake 24,396  19 

Pulaski 23,550  15 

Switzerland 22,626  9 

Jasper 20,262  11 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  bushels  per  acre,  1887 : 

Bushels  Average  Bu, 

County,  Produced,  per  Acre, 

Wells 12,012  21 

Madison 3,675  21 

Miami 2,780  20 

Hamilton 1,600  20 

Carroll 1,000  20 

The  Year  1886. 
The  principal  rye-producing  counties  in  the  State  for  the  year  1886 : 

County, 

Switzerland 

Allen 

Lake 

Pulaski 

Elkhart 


Bushels 

Average  Bu 

°roduecd. 

per  Acre, 

33,774 

12.1 

32J101 

18.3 

26,973 

21.1 

23,813 

14.1 

23,621 

12.7 
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fCountiee  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1886 : 


County. 
Blackford 
Tipton  . 
Lake  .  . 
Delaware 
Mad  Lion. 


Produced. 

per  At 

6,765 

26.8 

2,284 

22.4 

26,973 

21.1 

6,545 

20.6 

3,922 

20.6 

BARLEY. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Average  B\ 

Year.                                                                       ButheU.  Acres,  per  Acre. 

1887 »   .  .   .            340,663  17,811               18.5 

1886 330,078  13,577               24.3 

1885 150,531  9,186               16.3 

1884 259,106  11,907               22.6 

1883 399,183  20,172               14.3 


The  principal  barley-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1887 : 


County. 

Franklin 

Dearborn 

Marion 

Shelby 

Jefferson 

Counties  producing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1887 : 

County, 

Wells 

Noble. 

Wayne 

Hancock 

Miami 


Bu$heU 
Produced. 

38,000 

28,340 

22,200 

18,486 

17,920 


BueheU 
Produced. 

2,160 

1,540 

14,144 

5,792 

5,376 


The  Year  1886. 
The  principal  barley-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1886 : 


County. 

Dearborn   

Franklin    .  .   .   .  t 

Jefferson 

Marion 

Randolph 


Buekelt 
Produced. 

58,081 

18,021 

17,616 

15,093 

11,705 


Average  Bu. 
per  Acre. 

19 

13 

30 

18 

20 


Averaqe  Bu. 
per  Acre. 

40 

35 


Average  Bu. 
per  Acre. 

23.5 
20.9 
27.1 
19.6 
19.7 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1886: 

Oounmj. 

Fayette 

Montgomery 

Dubois * 

-Jefferson 

-Grant 


Buekele 
Produced. 

1,540 

5,060 

1,850 

17,616 

4,425 


rage  j 
per  Aen 

36.6 

88.0 

81.3 

27.1 

26.8 


FLAX  SEED. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Average  Buekele 

Year.                                                       •                Buehete.                   Aeree.  Per  Acre. 

1887 107,208                14,872  7.2 

188* 153,128                18,268  8.3 

1885 132,181                17,767  7.4 

1884 185,227                28,166  6.5 

1883 156,181                24,653  6.3 

The  principal  flax-seed  producing  counties  in  the  State  for  1887 : 

Buekele  Average  Buekele 

County.                                                                                              Produced.  Per  Acre. 

Wayne 16,254  7 

Huntington 15,516  9 

•Grant 8,200  8 

Bandolph 7,448  7 

Newton 7,250  10 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 
1887: 

Buekele  Average  Buekele 

County.                       /                                                                         Produced.  Per  Acre. 

Newton 7,250  10 

Shelby 160  10 

Huntington 15,516  9 

Grant 8,200  8 

White 2,040  8 


Tke  Tear  1886. 
The  principal  flax-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1886 : 


County. 
Wayne  .  . 
Huntington 
Newton  .  . 
Bandolph  . 
-Grant .   .   . 


Buekele 

Average  Bu 

Produced. 

Per  Acr 

20,998 

7.4 

18,277 

9.9 

11,374 

9.0 

11,216 

ao 

7,970 

7.6 
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Bushel* 
Produced, 

Average  ButheU 
Per  Acre, 

7,380 

10.0 

430 

10.0 

120 

10.0 

100 

10.0 

6,292 

9.9 
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Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre, 

1886: 

County. 

White 

Noble ....... 

Floyd 

Starke 

Miami v 

TOBACCO. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

•  Average  Pound* 

Year,  Pound*.  Acres,  per  Acre- 

1887 3,322,196  7,150  478.6 

1886 17,802,470  22,134  804.3 

1885.   .    .   .• 18,404,475  24,386  754.7 

1884 15,592,400  20,711  753.3 

1883 7,706,110  13,092  588.6 

The  principal  tobacco  producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1887 : 

Average  Pound* 
County,  Pounds  Produced,         per  Acre. 

Spencer 984,870  465 

Warrick 798,000  500 

Switzerland 547,500  500 

Dubois 324,276  443 

Jefferson 204,000  500 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  1887 : 

Average  Pound* 
County,  Pounds  Produced,  per  Acre. 

Wayne 51,200  800 

Wabash 7,200  800 

Monroe 4,550  650 

Warrick 798,000  500 

Switzerland 547,500  500 

The  Year  1886. 

The  principal  tobacco-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1886 : 

Average  Pound* 
County,  Pounds  Produced,  per  Acre. 

Spencer 7,002,700  870 

Warrick 5,161,760  799 

Dubois 1,418,575  824 

Switzerland 1,339,400  635 

Pike 896,150  761 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  1886 : 

Average  Pounds 
County.  Pounds  Produced.         per  Acre, 

Ohio 90,800  1,120 

Martin 24,100  1,004 

Jefferson 643,600                   908 

Dearborn 59,475                   874  % 

Spencer 7,002,700                   870. 


IRISH  POTATOE8. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

iTear.                                                                          Bushels.  Acres. 

1887 ;  .    2,216,130  77,306 

1886 5,392,021  72,055 

1885 5,801,524  74,434 

1884. 5,969,461  87,484 

1883 8,353,412  87,100 


Average  Bushels 
Per  Acre. 

28.6 

<  74.8 
77.9 
68.2 
95.9 


The  principal  potato-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  1887 : 


•Count  f. 

Lake  .  .  . 
Allen  .  .  .  . 
Switzerland  . 
Vanderburgh 
Marion    .   .   . 


Bushels 
Produced. 

134,300 

100,504 

74,269 

72,960 

70,350 


Average  Bushels 
Per  Acre. 

50 

34 


40 
21 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1887 : 


<County.  BueheU.  Acres. 

Monroe 10,530  195 

Lake 134,300  2,686 

Fulton 48,115  1,047 

-Grant 37,632  896 

Adams. 27,498  647 


Average  Bushels 
per  Acre. 

54 

50 

43.9 

42 

42 


The  Year  1886. 
The  principal  potato-producing  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  1886: 


County 
Marion  .  . 
Allen  .  .  . 
Switzerland 
Lake  .  .  . 
Harrison    . 


Bushels 
Produced. 

Average  Bushels 
Per  Acre. 

343,922 

108 

231,605 

82 

157,716 

69 

151,640 

58 

130,060 

105 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1886 : 


County. 
Dubois  . 
Carroll  . 
Wabash  . 
Blackford 
Marion   . 


BueheU 
Produced, 

74,816 

Average  Bushel* 
per  Acre. 

129 

66,610 

128 

111,340 

62,240 

343,922 

119 
113 
108 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

COMPABATIVB  YIELD. 

Average  Bushel* 

Year,                                                                            BueheU,                Aeree,  per  Acre. 

1887 167,387               3,214  52.0 

1886 222,390               3,003  74.0 

1885 183,928               2,552  72.0 

1884 ,.   .   .         142,429               2,509  56.7 

1883 168,876               2,208  73  8 

The  principal  sweet  potato  producing  county  for  the  rear  1887 : 

BueheU  Average  BueheU 

County,                                                                                                Produced,  per  Acre, 

Warrick ....         25,545  65 

Marion 23,400  52 

Vigo 11,662  49 

Wayne 11,040  92 

Henry 8,510  115 

Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  aore,  1887 : 

Bueheie  Average  BueheU 

County,                                                                                                   Produced,  per  Acre, 

Henry 8,510  115 

Tipton 2,310  110 

Miami 2,500  100 

Jay 2,300  100 

Wayne 11,040  92 

The  Year  1886. 

The  principal  sweet  potato  producing  counties  for  the  year  1886 : 

BueheU  Average  BueheU 

County,                                                                                                   Produced,  per  Acre, 

Marion 38,700  115 

Henry 12,070  109 

Benton 12,000  60 

Warrick 11,750  92 

Wayne 9,885  55 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1886 : 

ButheU  Average  Bu*hel* 

County.                                                                                                    Produoed.  per  Acre. 

Carroll 1,600  126 

Marion 38,700  115 

Henry 12,070  109 

Dearborn 2,675  104 

Ohio 500  100 


Year. 


MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 

Milk  Pro  fuct,  Butter,  Oheete, 

Gallon*.  Pound*.  Pound*. 


1887 166,191,778  83,482,802  621,284 

1886 154,182,493  33,133,140  601,815 

1885.    . 150,576,993  31,322,617  479,868 

1884 152,415,443  34,551,428  690,754 

1883 130,303,785  29,591,845  912,746 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  amount  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
1887. 
County. 


County. 
Randolph 
Allen  .  . 
Lagrange. 
Marion.  . 
Lake.  .   . 


Gallon*  Milk. 

Allen 4,528,613 

Marion 4,625,975 

Porter 3,583,955 

Kosciusko 3,555,371 

Randolph 2,937.315 

County. 

Allen .    .    . 

Porter 

Wells 

Lake. 

Clark 

Counties  producing  the  most  milk  according  to  size,  1887 : 


Butter,  Pound*. 

797,428 

765,535 

755,810 

750,290 

720,015 

Chee*et  Pound*. 

173,047 

94,307 

69,201 

37,306 

22,760 


County. 
Marion  . 
Porter.  . 
Hancock. 
Delaware. 
Allen  .   . 


Square  Mile*. 
420 
420 
307 
399 
670 


Gallon*. 
4,525,975 
3,583,955 
2,316,780 
2,727,802 
4,528,513 


Average  No.  Gal' 
Ion*  per  Square 

10,776 
8,533 
7,546 
6,836 
6,758 


Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  most  butter  according  to  size,  1887 : 

Average  lb*,  per 
County.  Square  Mile*.  Pound*.  Square  Mile. 

Lagrange 388  755,810  1,947 

Randolph 444  797,428  1,795 

Marion 420  750,290  1.786 

Marshall. 441  689,924  1,564 

St.  Joseph 450  655,911  1,457 

20— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  most  cheese  according  to  eize,  1887 : 

County.  Square  Mile*. 

Adams 360 

Porter 420 

Weils 372 

Clark 367 

Dekalb 370 


Average  Ibt.ptr 

Pounds. 

Square  MiU. 

178,047 

480 

94,307 

224 

69,201 

186 

22,760 

62 

20,410 

65 

LIVE  STOCK,  1887. 

Cattle — The  number  has  gradually  increased  sinch  1882,  until  this,  year  the 
total  in  the  State  is  given  at  1,303,150,  an  increase  over  1886  of  52,722  head.  Ma- 
rion County  contains  the  largest  number  according  to  area,  averaging  55  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory. 

Horses— The  same  may  be  said  of  horses  as  of  cattle,  the  number  in  the  State 
has,  steadily  increased  since  1883,  and  this  year  (1887)  533,257  head  are  reported, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  20,287. 

Mules— The  number  reported  is  about  equal  to  1886,  being  stated  at  56,989 
head,  a  falling  off  of  only  294.  Marion  County  contained  the  largest  number  (24 
head)  of  horses,  while  Vanderburgh  claims  the  largest  number  of  mules  (10  head) 
to  each  square  mile  of  territory. 

Hogs — The  number  of  hogs  reported,  1,605,180,  shows  a  steady  decrease  since 
1882.  The  cause  (so-called  hog  cholera)  is  well  known  to  every  farmer,  who  pre- 
fers to  raise  a  "  surer  "  crop,  even  though  it  is  not  so  profitable. 

Sheep— The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  is  given  at  1,394,045,  only  a  slight 
decrease  from  1886.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  tariff  agitation,  sheep  raising 
is  steadily  advancing  to  where  it  was  several  years  ago  when  it  was  a  profitable  and 
thriving  industry,  carried  forward,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  by  almost  every 
farmer  in  the  State. 


CATTLE  AND  HOGS. 


Year. 


Total  No.  of 
Cattle  in  State. 


1887 1,303,150 

1886 1,251,428 

1885 *  .  .  1,183,365 

1*84 1,112,373 

1883 1,057,296 

Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  1887 : 


Total 
County.  No.  Cattle. 

Allen 24,230 

Marion 23,215 

Jasper 22,983 

Putnam 22,887 

Montgomery 22,447 


Total  No.  of 
Hoge  in  State. 

1,606,180 

1,761,529 

1,698,585 

1,967,901 

1,911,820 


7W 
No.  Hog*. 


County. 

Montgomery 40,790 

Hamilton 38,220 

Boone 36,069 

Randolph 34,341 

Hendricks 31,909 
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Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  according  to  area, 
1887 : 


No.  to 
Sq.Mile. 

55 

54 

51 

50 

46 


County.  No.  Cattle. 

Marion 23,215 

Hendricks 21,417 

Miami 19,626 

Benton 19,184 

Boone 19,660 

Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  hogs  acording  to  area,  1887 : 
County.  No.  of  Hog:  No.  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Hamilton 38,220  95 

Boone 36,069  85 

Hendricks  .   .    .  " 31,919     -  81 

Montgomery 40,790  80 

Grant 30,499  73 

The  Year  1886. 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  cattle  according  to  area, 
•1886: 
County.  No.  of  Cattle.  No.  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Hendricks 18,777  48 

Howard 13,914  47 

Union - 7,925  47 

Wayne 18,363      #  46 

8*.  Joseph 15,444      *  46 

Total  number  of  milch  cows  in-the  State,  1886 447,322 

Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  hogs,  according  to  area,  1886 : 

County.                                                                                        No.  of  Hog*.  No.  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Howard 31,872  108 

Delaware 40,244  100 

Hancock T 30,853  100 

Daviess 40,281  93 

Carroll 34,278  91 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Total  No.  Horees    Total  No.  Mules. 


Tear.  in  State. 

1887 533,257 

1886 513,970 

1885 512,394 

1884 510,957 

1883 485,739 

Counties  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  and  mules,  1887 : 
County.                                            No.  Horeee.       County. 


Marion 10,415 

Elkhart. •   •    .   .   .  10,179 

Allen 10,145 

Tippecanoe 9,339 

Boone 9,190 


inState. 

56,989 

57,283 

57,739 

51,318 

47,977 

No.  Mulee. 
.   .       2,600 


Marion 

Vanderburgh 

Gibson 1,987 

Posey 1,944 

Jackson 1,928 
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Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  according  to  area, 
1887: 

County,                                                                                      No.  of  Hone*.  No.  to  Square  MUe. 

Marion 10,415  24 

Henry 9,091  22 

Elkhart . 10,179  21 

Boone 9,190  21 

Wayne 8,446  21 

Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  mules,  according  to  area, 
1887: 
County.  No.  of  Mule*.      No.  to  8a.  Mile. 

Vanderburgh  ....  * 2,382  9.9 

Marion 2,600  6  2 

Posey .• 1,944  4.6 

Warrick 1,675  4.3 

Gibson ....  1,987  4.2 

The  Year  1886. 

The  counties  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  and  mules,  1886 : 


County.  No.  Uortea. 

Allen 11,182 


Morgan  .  . 
Randolph  . 
Tippecanoe . 
Marion.  .  . 
Wayne.    .   . 


9,704 
9,011 
8,992 
8,893 
8,778 


County. 

Marion.  .  .    . 
Vanderburgh  , 

Posey   .  .  . 

Jackson  .  . 

Gibson.  .  . 

Knox   .  .  . 


No. 


Mule*. 
2,595 
2,509 
2,102 
1,774 
1,775 
1,534 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  horses  according  to  area, 
1886 :  , 
County. 


Morgan  . 
Miami.  . 
Wayne  . 
Marion  . 
Johnson  , 


No.  of  Horte*. 
9,704 
8,758 
8,778 
8,893 
6,514 


No.  to  8q.  MUe. 
23.4 
22.8 
22.3 
21.0 
20.8 


Counties  in  the  State  having  the  largest  number  of  mules  according  to  area, 
18S6: 

County.  No.  of  Mules.  No.  to  Sq.  MUe. 

Vanderburgh 2,509  10.4 

Marion 2,595  6.1 

Posey 2,102  6.0 

Warrick 1,526  3.9 

Gibson 1,755  8.7 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 


Year. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 


Total  in 

Averac 

State. 

Sq.lt 

1,394,045 

38.0 

1,401,612 

38.0 

1,295,495 

36.0 

1,508,713 

42.0 

1,497,362 

41.0 
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Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  1887 : 

Toted  Aoeraae  to 

County.  Number.  Sq.  Mile. 

Elkhart » 48,789  103.0 

Lagrange 47,213  121.0 

Stemben 39,689  120.0 

Owen 38,835  98.0 

Dekalb 36,088  97.0 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  sheep,  according  to  area 
1887,  same  as  above. 

Counties  in  the  State  producing  the  largest  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  1886 : 

Total  Average  to 

County.  Number. 

Lagrange 44,859 

Dekalb 40,628 

8teuben 38,934 

Owen  .  v 35,512 

Elkhart 34,064 


CTe* 

115.0 
109.0 

86.0 

90.0 

72.0 


COAL. 
A  comparative  statement  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  State  for  the  past  five  years; 
Tear-  Total  Production  in  Tone, 

1887 3,217,711 

1886 3,000,000 

1885 2,375,000 

2,260,000 


1884 

1883 2,560,000 

The  coal-producing  counties  of  the  State  are : 


COUNTIES. 


1887. 


Number  of 
Mines. 


Number  of 
Employes. 


1886. 


Number  of 
Mines. 


Number  of 
Employes. 


Clay  .... 
Daviess.  .  . 
Dubois  .  .  . 
Fountain  .  . 
Greene  .  .  . 
Gibson  .  .  . 
Knox.  .  .  . 
Martin  .  .  . 
Owen  .... 
Perry.  .  .  . 
Parke.  .  .  . 
Pike  .... 
Sullivan  .  . 
Spencer .  .  . 
Vigo  .... 
Vermillion 
Vanderburgh 
Warrick  .  . 
Warren .  •   • 

Total.  . 


38 

15 

11 

13 

9 

3 

3 

3 

6 

16 

17 

17 

15 

8 

14 

8 

5 

15 

5 


2,976 

655 

72 

196 

307 

9 

72 

18 

115 

138 

606 

400 

485 

26 

508 

360 

261 

71 

19 


220 


7,304 


33 

14 

11 

13 

8 

3 

3 

3 

6 

16 

15 

17 

12 

8 

14 

4 

5 

15 

5 


2,600 
530 

55 

220 

200 

5 

92 

15 
135 
140 
650 
239 
325 

80 
475 
290 
240 
150 

15 


6,406 
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Statement  Showing  the  Death  of  Cattle  and  Hogs,  and  8heep  Killed  by  Dogs,  in 
Indiana  During  the  Year  1878 : 


COUNTIES. 


& 

eep 
lied 
Do 

m*£ 

s 

128 

255 

429 

496 

1,110 

653 

89 

201 

245 

68 

167 

287 

136 

62 

143 

297 

217 

251 

417 

496 

675 

584 

1,090 

674 

145 

61 

560 

370 

191 

146 

211 

280 

235 

249 

464 

460 

421 

493 

445 

126 

207 

152 

29 

86 

803 

305 

608 

779 

319 

292 

1,019 

475 

129 

398 

986 

434 

269 

279 

174 

297 

419 

222 

420 

271 

423 

502 

163 

337 

998 

,  423 

381 

'  251 

71 

497 

194 

345 

131 

117 

72 

247 

194 

270 

466 

634 

481 

270 

154 

180 

111 

264 

258 

619 

550 

262 

tt 


COUNTIES. 


Hi 


03 


Adams 
Allen  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton  . 
Blackford 
Boone.  . 
Brown.  . 
Carroll  . 
Cass.  .  . 
Clark.  . 
Clay  .  . 
Clinton  . 
Crawford 
Daviess  . 
Dearborn 
Decatur . 
Dekalb  . 
Delaware 
Dubois  . 
Elkhart . 
Fayette  . 
Floyd.  . 
Fountain 
Franklin 
Fulton  . 
Gibson  . 
Grant.  . 
Greene  . 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hendricks 
Henry  . 
Howard . 
Huntington 
Jackson . 
Jasper.  . 
Jay.  .  . 
Jefferson 
Jennings 
Johnson . 
Knox  .  . 
Kosciusko 
Lagrange 
Lake  .  . 
Laporte . 
Lawrence 


4,448 

14,913 
4,180 
3,880 
4,296 

11,156 
649 

10,129 
5,786 
1,922 
1,994 

11,126 

268 

4,600 

647 

9,667 

2,451 

24,599 

2,723 

2,318 

7,642 

191 

11,967 
9,201 
6,926 

10,471 

18,518 
4,738 

11.177 

li;*49 
1,633 

10,354 

20,527 
9,240 

12,698 

6,347 

862 

2,835 

684 

1,684 

10,096 

10,126 
436 
896 
706 

11,686 
1,969 


Madison 
Marion. 
Marshall 
Martin . 
Miami  . 
Monroe. 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Newton 
Noble  . 
Ohio.   . 
Orange . 
Owen.   . 
Parke  . 
Perry    . 
Pike.   . 
Porter 
Posey    . 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Ripley  . 
Rush.   . 
Scott.   . 
Shelby  . 
Spencer 
Starke  . 
Steuben 
St.  Joseph 
Sullivan  . 
Switzerland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton.   . 
Union  .    . 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion 
Vigo.   . 
Wabash 
Warren 
Warrick 
Washington 
Wayne . 
Wells   . 
White  . 
Whitley 

Total 


324 
275 
224 
599 
123 
835 
706 
205 
10 
104 
143 
378 
404 
243 
356 
856 
487 
413 
109 
526 
231 
248 
204 
318 
164 
205 
116 
177 
162 
451 
163 
146 
859 
279 
377 
154 
122 
318 
147 
416 
373 
640 
229 
273 
156 


31,800 


510 
360 
242 
494 
184 
498 
281 
385 
174 

40 
244 
312 
303 
2431 
250! 
197 
259 
523 
359 
466 
232 
273 
125 
441 
340 
179 
126 
376 
442 

76 
427 
379 

96 
142 
183 
341 
466 
238 
479 
178 
373 
242 
334 
241 


29,075 


16,789 
8,710 
3,636 

940 
17,619 

755 

15,195 

7,547 

576 
2,051 

144 

904 
2,231 
9,003 

822 
3,672 

530 

5,170 

1,013 

3,394 

10,190 

658 
27,053 

462 

12,295 

1,489 

464 

599 
5,645 
5,698 

317 
5,556 
5,451 
5,995 
1,384 
4,948 
4,576 
8,857 
5,188 
3,209 
1,649 
12,479 
6,402 
2,838 
2,778 


553,692 
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Statement  Showing  the  Death  of  Cattle  and  Hogs,  and  Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs,  in 
Indiana  During  the  Year  1886. 


COUNTIES. 

s, 

J5 

4-» 

COUNTIES. 

6 

jo 

o 

0 

"3 

£&P 

Adams 

3,664 

284 

869 

Madison  .... 

9,112 

268 

347 

Allen  .    .    . 

19,168 

610 

688 

Marion.    .   • 

8,832 

429 

261 

Bartholomew 

4,103 

639 

2,751 

Marshall  .    . 

2,058 

395 

395 

Benton    .    . 

7,214 

222 

62 

Martin .    .    . 

1,024 

320 

677 

Blackford  . 

667 

121 

239| 

Miami  .    .    . 

4,717 

510 

106 

Boone .   .    . 

7,304 

371 

413 

Monroe    .    . 

1,098 

204 

527 

Brown    .    . 

564 

126 

1691 

Montgomery 

5,842 

407 

377 

Carroll    .    . 

7,163 

977 

587 

Morgan    .    . 

9,235 

362 

234 

Cass    .    .    . 

7,690 

348 

1,723! 

Newton.    .    . 

1,065 

353 

18 

Clark.    .    . 

1,647 

249 

1,004! 

Noble   .    .    . 

962 

264 

239 

Clay    .    .    . 

3,547 

713 

451 

Ohio.    .    .    . 

121 

43 

33 

Clinton  .    . 

6,307 

380 

167 

Orange .   .    . 

1,079 

226 

417 

Crawford    . 

477 

144 

225 

Owen    .    .    . 

1,820 

312 

395 

Daviess  .    . 

4,598 

361 

582 

Parke   .    .    . 

5,575 

4,333 

330 

Dearborn  . 

684 

145 

243 

Perry    .    .    . 

981 

336 

648 

Decatur  .    . 

4,789 

266 

506 

Pike.    .    .    . 

4,514 

269 

359 

Dekalb  .    . 

2,120 

276 

985 

Porter  ... 

1,899 

235 

238 

Delaware   . 

4,995 

536 

316 

Posey    .    .    . 

4,072 

294 

173 

Dubois   .    . 

3,789 

566 

355 

Pulaski    .    . 

830 

472 

255 

Elkhart.    . 

1,223 

183 

184 

Putnam    .    . 

3,198 

324 

382 

Fayette  .    . 

11,527 

134 

213 

Randolph    . 

7,507 

394 

383 

Floyd.   .    . 

166 

69 

63 

Ripley  .   .    . 

792 

150 

412 

Fountain   . 

7,039 

247 

604 

Rush.   .    .    . 

9,637 

277 

188 

Franklin    . 

2,824 

295 

451 

Scott.    .    .    . 

396 

124 

614 

Fulton    .    , 

2,048 

377 

303 

Shelby  .    .    . 

7,366 

260 

194 

Gibson   .    . 

22,191 

680 

460 

Spencer    .    . 

1,8*6 

374 

349 

Grant.    .    . 

12,158 

413 

349 

Starke  .    .    . 

377 

200 

26 

Greene    .    . 

5,635 

627 

558 

St.  Joseph    . 

1,914 

313 

374 

Hamilton  . 

9,593 

244 

313 

Steuben    .    . 

640 

100 

130 

Hancock    . 

4,560 

320 

275 

Sullivan  .    . 

11,116 

374 

490 

Harrison   . 

3,434 

306 

574 

Switzerland . 

113 

92 

196 

Hendricks . 

6,780 

259 

307 

Tippeccanoe 

9,178 

350 

279 

Henry.   .    . 

6,015 

433 

746 

Tipton  .    .    . 

7,329 

668 

180 

Howard .   . 

4,952 

138 

199 

Union  .    .   . 

2,887 

89 

114 

Huntington 

4,139 

906 

166 

Vanderburgh 

1,563 

129 

194 

Jackson  .   . 

4,412 

374 

448 

Vermillion  . 

6,438 

637 

293 

Jasper    .   . 

616 

571 

135 

Vigo.    .    .   . 

11,228 

310 

425 

Jefferson    - 

3,636 

277 

567 

Wabash   .    . 

5,961 

429 

224 

994 

182 

266 

Warren    .    . 

3,623 

219 

332 

Jennings    . 

1,176 

285 

266 

Warrick  .    . 

2,214 

872 

744 

Johnson .   . 

10,762 

238 

140 

Washington. 

2,766 

168 

371 

Knox  .   .    . 

8,639 

439 

133 

Wayne.   .   . 
Wells    .   .    . 

7,720 

280 

364 

Kosciuaco  . 

1,329 

306 

848 

4,032 

364 

369 

Lagrange  . 
Lake  .    .    . 

999 

132 

315 

White  .   .    . 

797 

1,128 

299 

858 

399 

565 

Whitley  .   . 

1,861 

323 

299 

Laporte  .   • 
Lawrence  • 

2,543 
1,243 

596 
290 

286 
497 

Total 

402,164 

35,333 

36,610 
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DRAINAGE  IN  THE  STATE. 

Total  Rode  Average  No. 

Year.  Drain  Tile.       Rods  to  Sq.  Mile. 

1887 21,028,087  582 

1886 19,467,280  538 

1885 17,161,085  475 

1884 14,958,347  416 

1883 11,487,814  519 

Counties  having  the  greatest  total  number  of  rods  of  drain  tile,  1887 : 

Average  No. 
County.  ,  Rod*  of  Tile.    Rode  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Clinton 815,908  1,999 

Grant.   .  ' 767,979  1,837 

Decatur 729,022  1,960 

Randolph 704,102  1,585 

Marion 700,500  1,667 

Counties  having  the  greatest  amount  of  drain  tile  in  use  according  to  area, 
1887: 

Average  No. 
County.  Rode  of  TOe.    Rode  to  Sq.  Mite. 

Howard 633,231  2,H« 

Hancock 644,964  2,100 

Clinton 815,908  1,999 

Decatur 729,022  1,959 

Grant \  767,979  1,837 

Tht  Year  1886. 

Counties  having  the  greatest  total  number  of  rods  of  tile,  1886 : 

Average  No. 
County.  Rode  of  TOe.    Rode  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Clinton 718,602  1,761 

Decatur  ... 696,301  1,871 

Boone 665,410  1,584 

Randolph 665,308  1,498 

Grant 660,687  1,580 

Counties  having  the  greatest  amount  of  drain  tile  in  use  according  to  area, 

1886: 

Average  Jfo. 
County.  Rode  of  Tile.    Rode  to  Sq.  Mile. 

Howard 625,507  2,120 

Decatur 696,301  1,871 

Clinton 718,602  1,761 

Boone 665,410  1,584 

Grant 660,687  1,580 
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The  stone-producing  counties  of  the  State  quarried  during  the  year  1887  of 
sand  and  limestone  as  follows  : 


No.  Oubie     No.  Cubic 
Feet  Sand-  f-t  Lime- 
County,  etone.  etone. 

Adams 22,284 

Allen 

Bartholomew.   .   .  700  5,614 

Benton 

Blackford 10,000 

Boone  

Brown 

Carroll. 15      ...   . 

Cass 4     .   .   .   . 

Clark 2,660    1,877,700 

Clay 12,335      .... 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 7,500      978,040 

Dekalb 

Delaware. 137,500 

Dubois. 2,730      .... 

Elkhart 400     .... 

Fayette 18,500      .... 

Floyd 1,260  6,000 

Fountain 4,950      .... 

Franklin 3,580  425 

Fulton 600     .... 

Gibson 1,369  11 

Grant 2,424  6,000 

Greene .•   •   • 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 40,050         11,000 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 40,500     .... 

Huntington.   .    .   .        1,002       802,204 

Jackson 163  7,000 

Jasper 

J*J 

Jefferson 

Jennings 34,960  1,000 

Johnson 

Knox 148      .... 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange. 

Laporte 


No.  Cubic    No.  Cubic 
Feet  Sand-   Feet  Lime 
County.  atone.  etone. 

Lawrence.    ....  100    1,774,800 

Madison 300     .... 

Marion 

Marshall.  * .... 

Martin 

Miami 1,200  2,000 

Monroe 430,200 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 4,958     .... 

Owen 832       140,000 

Parke 

Perry 400     .... 

Pike 561      .... 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 3,167,000 

Randolph 12,800 

Ripley 3,200 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 100       180,000 

Spencer    .....        9,207      .... 

Starke 

Steuben 

tit  Joseph 

Sullivan 24,150      .... 

Switzerland. 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton '  .   .   . 

Union 200 

Vanderburgh.   .   .  400         19,607 

Vermillion ....         6,500      .... 

Vigo 81,000     .... 

Wabash 37,900 

Warren 500,000      .... 

Warrick 10      .... 

Washington 15,000 

Wayne 17,642 

Wells 

White •. 

Whitley 
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The  Tear  1886. 


The  stone-producing  counties  of  the  State  quarried  during  the  year  1886  of 
sand  and  limestone,  as  follows : 


County. 


Adams .   .  . 

Blackford  . 

Cass  .    .   .  . 

Clark    .   .  . 

Clay.   .   .  . 

Daviess    .  . 
Decatur  . 
Delaware 

Fayette    .  . 

Floyd  .   .  . 
Fountain 

Franklin  .  . 

Gibson .   .  . 

Grant  .    .  . 

Greene .   .  . 

Harrison.  . 

Hendricks  . 

Henry  .    .  . 
Huntington 

Jackson  .  . 

Jennings  .  . 

Lawrence  . 

Madison  .  . 

Marion    .  . 

Martin.   .  . 


Cubic  Feet. 

29,507 

157,500 

73,343 

26,700 

5,003 

1,385 

221,000 

98,784 

8,268 

47,500 

2,400 

201,300 

302,100 

158,302 

445 

47,850 

3,500 

72 

727,650 

15,000 

125,064 

252,000 

6,600 

11,303 

2,000 


Coanty.  Cubic  FeeU 

Miami 16,500 

Monroe 139,000 

Montgomery   .       646 

Morgan    .       2,820 

Orange 100,450 

Parke 5,800 

Perry 17,150 

Pike 2456 

Posey 500 

Putnam 473,620 

Randolph 14,105 

Ripley 1,500 

Shelby 223,680 

Spencer 44,391 

Vanderburgh 1,071,195 

Vermillion 8,805 

Vigo 1,350 

Wabash 9,204 

Warren 1,006,000 

Warrick 1,257 

Washington 352,000 

Wayne 13,805 

Total 6,030,600 
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The  State  Shorthorn  Breeders1  Association  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agicalture,  New  State  House,  on  Wednesday,  January  25, 1888,  at  1:30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  were  called  to  order  by  President  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Princeton. 

Judge  J.  8.  Buckles,  of  Muncie,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  President  Mitchell 
-delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

president's  address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeder*'  Association: 

The  swift  revolving  wheels  of  time  again  brings  us  together  in  annual  conven- 
tion, and  another  year  with  its  clouds  and  sunshine  has  passed  over  the  shorthorn 
horizon.  Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  Secretary  has  compiled  and  published 
a  very  complete  record  of  the  breeders  of  shorthorns  in  the  State,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  their  herds.  This  directory  shows  that  we  have  in  Indiana  about  1,200 
breeders,  representing  some  10,100  head  of  shorthorns,  distributed  very  evenly  over 
the  entire  State.  The  counties  and  the  herds  therein  and  the  breeders'  names  are 
all  alphabetically  and  neatly  arranged,  making  it  very  convenient  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  reflecting  creditably  on  our  Secretary  for  his  perseverance  in  the 
-compilation  of  the  work.  But  let  not  our  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  short- 
horn interest  stop,  nor  even  rest  for  a  moment,  until  our  numbers  can  be  counted 
by  the  thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  and  every  farmer  in  Indiana  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  few  good  shorthorns. 

Indiana  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  home  of  shorthorn  cattle,  and  while 
-our  breeders  have  not  made  any  noisy  demonstration,  they  have  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  show-ring,  as  well  as  in  the  markets,  with  the  most  prom- 
inent breeders  in  America.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  again  remind  you  that 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  shorthorn  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  there  is 
■every  reason  why  breeders  of  the  favorite  red,  white  and  roan  should  feel  encour- 
aged, and  strive  to  retain  the  honors  so  freely  accorded  to  this  breed  of  cattle  for 
so  many  years  past.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  with  a  long  paper  on  the 
science  of  breeding—a  subject  with  which  you  are  so  familiar — or  to  give  you  a 
lecture  on  the  best  method  of  feeding  and  handling  your  stock,  but  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  making  a  more  earnest  effort  to  improve  the  average 
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quality  of  shorthorn  breeds  in  the  State.  Sell  your  inferior  cows  to  the  ranchman 
or  the  butcher;  purchase  the  best  bulls  that  your  purse  and  herd  will  justify,  and 
adopt  the  most  successful  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  all  your  stock,  and 
especially  the  younger  animals. 

Do  not  be  content  unless  the  average  of  your  herd  is  improved  each  year,  and 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  that  your  visitors  are  more  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the 
character  of  your  herd  from  the  appearance  of  your  inferior  animals,  rather  than 
the  fair  average  of  the  herd.  A  small  blot  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  or  a  daub  of 
paint  on  a  picture,  will  frequently  detract  from  the  appearance  of  an  interesting 
letter,  or  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  Indiana  breeders  of  shorthorns  can 
not  afford  to  retain  inferior  specimens  in  their  herds,  and  if  you  or  your  neighbors 
have  made  mistakes  by  which  the  standard  of  the  breed  has  been  lowered,  resolve 
that  you  will  do  your  part  to  relieve  the  breeders  of  the  State  from  the  odium  at- 
taching to  such  an  unfortunate  condition  of  affaire.  Your  attention  is  called  to 
the  importance  of  taking  such  a  step  for  several  reasons : 

First.  The  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders7  Association  is  expected  to  carefully 
guard  the  interests  of  its  members  as  well  as  of  those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
this  favorite  breed  of  cattle. 

Second,  It  is  your  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  of  a  great  State  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  sustain  and  improve  the  reputation  of  all  its  institutions,  of  which  this 
is  not  the  least. 

Third.  You  are  receiving  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  the  improvement  of  shorthorns  by  the  pioneer  breeders  of  this  breed  of 
cattle,  and  it  is  your  sacred  duty  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  your  children  a  better  class 
of  cattle  than  you  received  from  your  fathers. 

Fourth.  You  can  not  afford  to  breed  inferior  shorthorns  and  thus  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  general  reputation  of  shorthorn  breeders  throughout  the  State, 
and  suffer  the  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from  such  a  short-sighted  policy.  Other 
reasons  might  be  adduced  were  it  necessary  to  convince  you  that  the  breeders  of 
shorthorns  in  Indiana  must  not  be  content  with  the  present  results.  There  is 
probably  not  a  breeder  in  the  State  that  is  content  with  the  present  status  of  his 
herd,  and  if  any  word  contained  in  these  introductory  remarks  shall  tend  to  stimu- 
late the  friends  of  shorthorns  to  make  more  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  my 
object  will  have  been  accomplished.  There  is  another  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  breeders  of  shorthorns  in  this  State  which  has  been  seriously 
neglected.  I  refer  to  the  indifference  of  our  breeders  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  cattle  produced  in  Indiana.  I  desire  especially 
to  see  an  exhibition  from  Indiana  of  shorthorn  steers  at  the  American  Fat  Stock 
Show  that  is  held  each  year  at  Chicago.  In  my  opinion  nothing  would  call  such 
marked  attention  to  the  cattle  of  this  State  as  successful  competition  at  the  fat 
stock  shows,  with  the  best  specimens  produced  in  other  portions  of  this  country. 
The  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association  could  hardly  do  a  better  service  for 
its  members  than  to  induce  breeders  to  prepare  ten  of  the  best  shorthorn  calves, 
dropped,  say,  late  in  November  or  early  in  December,  and  prepare  the  same  for 
exhibition  at  Chicago.  This  association  can  well  afford  to  take  an  earnest  interest 
in  this  matter;  marshal  our  forces  and  move  on  our  competitors  of  Kentucky, 
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Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  strong  shorthorn  holds.  The  American  Fat  Stock 
Show  attracts  the  best  specimens  of  various  breeds  of  cattle  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  honor  of  an  award  at  such  a  show  should  be  the  chief  ambition 
of  every  shorthorn  breeder. 

The  public  sale  season  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  the  showing  made  by  the 
Shorthorns  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  sale  season  is  certainly  one  of  which  its 
friends  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  which  shows,  beyond  all  question,  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  breed.  Hubback,  a  correspondent  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  has  a  care- 
fully prepared  article  on  the  average  of  the  sales.  He  says  there  appears  to  have 
been  sold  at  public  sale  the  enormous  number  of  6,110  Shorthorns  as  against  780  of  all 
beef  breeds ;  and  while  the  total  average  of  all  the  sales  show  the  Shorthorn  av- 
erage lower  than  the  others,  it  is' noticeable  that  the  very  highest  averages  made  at 
single  sales  were  reached  at  sales  of  Shorthorns.  The  general  average  of  all  the 
Shorthorn  sales  is  given  at  $104.50,  but  this  is  on  all  the  large  number  of  animals, 
irrespective  of  their  individual  merit,  their  breeding,  or  the  disadvantages  under 
"  which  they  sold.  The  general  average  of  the  Herefords  is  given  at  $209.80,  but 
there  were  but  570  head  sold.  The  best  Shorthorn  sales  show  572  Shorthorns  to 
have  been  sold  for  an  average  of  $238,  which  is  a  considerable  better  price  to  be 
realised  on  an  average.  The  Polled  Anges  are  credited  with  an  average  of  $305.30 
on  the  sale  of  83  head.  Ninety-two  Shorthorns  appear  to  have  sold  for  an  average 
of  $386.  The  Galloway  average  is  $248  on  127  head,  while  146  Shorthorns  made 
an  average  of  $389.  It  is  a*  conspicuous  fact  that  the  best  Shorthorn  sales  were 
better  and  realized  higher  averages  than  the  sales  of  any  of  the  other  breeds ;  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  other  sales  one  of  the  main 
objects  generally  in  view  was  to  boom  the  breed,  and  offerings  were  largely  made 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  standard  of  excellence  being  advocated  by  that  able 
writer  of  Shorthorn  literature,  Geo.  W.  Bust,  is  something  new  and  novel  in  its 
way,  the  eligibility  of  animals  to  record  to  be  placed  upon  a  money  standard.  Let 
as  suppose  a  case.  He  puts  the  standard  value  at  $100,  which  is  very  reasonable 
under  existing  circumstances,  as  the  average  of  the  sale  season  shows.  Suppose  a 
rule  of  this  kind  had  been  adopted  shortly  after  the  New  York  Valley  Mills  sale 
and  the  amount  of  the  money  standard  fixed  at  say  $500,  which  would  be  about  a 
fair  rate,  taking  the  average  of  the  sales  then  and  now,  I  wouid  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Bust  how  many  Shorthors  to-day  would  be  eligible  to  registry  ? 

Does  the  average  sales  of  the  best  breed  Shorthorns  in  all  this  land  say  adopt 
this  rule?  Does  the  verdict  of  the  block,  the  court  of  last  resort  that  has  been  in 
session  for  the  past  nine  years  at  Chicago,  cry  aloud  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
rule  ?  Why,  no !  but  then  it  may  be  said  that  but  few  of  the  best  Shorthorns  have 
ever  reached  that  court  of  last  resort.  No,  let  the  followers  of  Bates,  Booth, 
and  Crouckahank  lay  aside  all  differences  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Shorthorns  in  general,  and  here  I  am  tempted  to  use  a  short  extract  from  the  pen 
of  W.  E.  Bean,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.    He  says: 

"  Dull,  indeed,  you  must  be  if  you  can  not  see  that  when  you  injure  any  family 
of  Shorthorns  you  hurt  the  whole  race.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  make  your 
own  fire  burn  brighter  by  putting  out  that  of  your  neighbors?  That  your  own 
reputation  will  be  enhanced  as  you  destroy  his,  or  that  you  can  make  money  faster 
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by  preventing  him  from  bo  doing?  No,  rather  let  us  profit  by  the  advice  of  our 
Father  Abraham,  when  he  said, '  let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  nor  between  my  hersdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  are  brethren.* " 

It  is  true  we  are  passing  through  a  hard  series  of  years  for  the  farmers,  low 
prices,  severe  drought  and  short  crops,  all  of  these  together  mean  tight  money  mar- 
kets, and  tight  money  markets  mean  low  averages  yet  awhile  for  Shorthorns.  But 
let  not  this  discourage  us,  but  rather  let  us  look  to  the  rising  sun  of  prosperity, 
which,  I  believe,  will  soon  greet  us  with  better  returns  for  the  product  of  the  farm. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  pleasure  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  I  welcome  you  to  the  use  of  these  rooms.  The  board  is  always  glad  to  have 
all  the  live  stock  associations  of  the  State,  and  other  meetings  of  a  like  nature  to 
meet  here  and  discuss  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  best  intersts  of  the  State,  and  I 
hope  that  your  deliberations  at  this  time  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  Shorthorn 
interest  of  the  State.. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  on  the  President's  address :. 
Messers.  E.  S.  Frazee,  S.  D.  Butts  and  B.  A.  Andes. 
Secretary  Quick  submitted  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

On  making  my  last  report,  January  27, 1887,  we* then  enrolled  154  members. 
Since  that  date  the  shorthorn  forces  of  the  Association  have  been  reinforced  by  63 
new  members.  Of  this  number  but  few  are  delinquent  with  their  dues,  and  those 
that  are,  we  believe,  are  among  the  number  that  were  not  at  our  last  convention. 

The  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Directory  was  completed  about  May  1, 1877, 
after  one  year  and  four  months  persistent  effort.  This  was  later  than  we  thought 
it  would  appear,  but  the  tardiness  with  which  reports  and  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived for  compilation  prevented  its  appearance  sooner.  By  order  of  the  Associa- 
tion, I  had  1,000  copies  published,  (500  with  stiff  cloth  back  and  500  of  paper). 
Those  ordered  on  subscription  were  all  mailed  immediately  on  completion,  except 
two  or  three  that  I  have  since  discovered,  I  am  sorry  to  state,  did  not  get  into  the 
work,  through  mistake  of  clerks  or  otherwise.  These  two  or  three  will  yet  be  sup- 
plied with  the  Directory  promptly  on  application.  And  as  we  are  selling  the  best 
binding  at  $1,  the  subscription  price,  it  will  be  but  the  taking  up  of  the  $1  they 
have  paid  in,  and  thus  saving  the  Association,  already  in  debt,  the  rebate  of  their 
subscription.  The  above  prices  on  the  best  binding  and  seventy-five  cents  for  paper 
are  instructions  from  the  Executive  Board.  After  sending  out  the  subscription 
volumes  and  selling  several  at  numerous  fairs  and  sales  attended,  we  have  left  sev- 
enty of  the  cloth-bound  and  496  of  the  paper.  Permit  me  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  a  few  volumes  have  been  presented  to  different  persons  and  institutions 
gratis ;  for  instance,  to  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  Mr.  Heron,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity ;  Prof.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  and  possibly  a  few  others.  Of  the  above  number  on 
hand,  your  Secretary  has  shipped  to  this  meeting  fifty  of  the  cloth-bound  and  sev- 
enty-five of  the  paper  volumes,  for  sale  at  prices  named,  unless  this  convention 
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deems  proper  to  change  the  price.  These  volumes  have  cost  the  Association  more 
than  the  present  prices  asked  for  them.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Directory  has 
been  a  grand  good  means  of  displaying  to  our  brother  breeders  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  a the  shorthorn  industry  in  Indiana,  and  we  know  it  has  very  ma- 
terially raised  our  standing  in  other  States. 

Before  reporting  the  condition  of  the  finance  of  this  Association,  your  Secre- 
tary would  respectfully  call  attention  to  an  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  a 
meeting  held  subsequently  to  our  last  convention.  They  indorsed  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Directory,  Shorthorn  Department  in  Indiana  Farmer,  and  re- 
writing of  records  from  date  of  organization,  in  which  said  committee  recommended 
"  that  in  accord  with  the  resolution  adopted  a  year  ago,  the  Secretary  be  voted  a 
remuneration  of  $300  for  the  entire  work  of  compiling  Directory  and  records,  and 
editing  of  Shorthorn  Department  in  Farmer  for  past  year."  The  Board  then  form, 
ally  asked  for  a  bill  for  that  amount,  and  approved  the  same,  ordering  the  amount 
then  on  hand,  $157.05,  at  once  applied  on  said  bill,  and  any  other  surplus  as  it 
might  accrue.  Your  attention  is  called  to  this  action  that  you  may  understand 
why  the  balance,  $157.05,  of  last  year  is  not  considered  in  this  report. 

Funds  total  received  from  dues,  membership  and  subscription  fees,  sale  of  Di- 
rectories and  advertisement  in  Directory,  since  the  Secretary's  report  one  year  ago, 
amount  to  $406. 

Disbursements,  as  per  Secretary's  cash-book $359  22 

Leaving  a  balance  of \   .    .    .   .       46  78 

Total 406  00 

Of  receipts,  dues  amount  to $68  00 

Membership  fees 63  00 

Account  of  Directories 117  75 

Advertisement  in  Directory 116  25 

Draft  from  Treasurer 30  00 

To  correct  error •    .   .   .   .  11  00 

Total $406  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  J.  Quick. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  following  committee :  H.  G.  C.  Balls,  J.  Strange, 
H.  B.  Cole. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle,  read  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  Shorthorn  Cat- 
tle in  Indiana,'1  prepared  by  Claude  Matthews,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.: 

But  few  topics  interest  a  community  more  than  the  early  history  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  reside.  The  aged  relate  the  difficulties  overcome  in  youth  and  man- 
hood, and  dangers  encountered  in  the  forests  of  the  new  land  while  building  the 
homes  that  now  shelter  their  heads.  These  stories  are  handed  down  until  facts  be- 
come vague  and  traditionary,  and  finally  lost  through  want  of  proper  record.  And 
while  the  histories  of  our  country  are  taken  down  from  dusty  shelves  to  refresh 
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memory  as  to  names  and  dates  of  the  long  ago,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  breeders  of 
cattle,  before  too  late,  to  recover  from  the  waste  heap,  all  that  relates  to  the  early 
introduction  of  improved  cattle  into  each  county  of  the  State. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  be  of  greater  interest — and  valuable,  too 
— to  the  breeders  of  Indiana,  than  such  histories  in  brief  form,  and  if  published  in 
our  State  agricultural  reports  we  would  soon  have  a  full  and  complete  State  history 
of  such  transactions.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  I  propose  to  notice  the  introduc- 
tion of  Shorthorn  cattle  into  Vermillion  County,  not  so  fully  as  could  be  desired, 
so  little  value  being  attached  to  pedigree  in  early  days.  So  the  animal  pleased  the 
eye  was  all  that  was  deemed  necessary. 

In  1627  Stephen  S.  Collett  removed  from  Ohio  and  settled  at  Eugene,  a  gentle- 
man of  ample  means,  noted  for  his  enterprise,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  who 
have  been  foremost  in  all  that  would  advance  the  interests  of  their  county,  from 
the  improvement  of  stock  to  the  building  of  railroads. 

In  that  early  day  cattle  were  very  inferior,  producing  but  little  beef  of  poor 
quality,  and  still  less  milk  and  butter.  Possessing  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
greatest  fertility  for  both  grass  and  grain,  Mr.  C.  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
such  stock  was  not  only  unprofitable,  but  disagreeable  to  his  taste,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  determined  to  enter  upon  its  improvement,  as  the  early  breeders  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  had  done  before  him. 

The  first  pure  bred  animals  brought  to  the  county  was  in  1828,  which  be  pur- 
chased from  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  a  bull  and  heifer,  certified  to  be  of  pure  descent  from 
imported  Durhams — importation  of  1817.  The  bull  was  pale  red,  white  face,  short, 
heavy  horns,  extra  length  of  body,  standing  low  to  the  ground,  and  a  rapid  feeder. 
The  heifer  was  cherry  red,  and  together  with  good  feeding  qualities,  an  extra  milker, 
transmitting  to  her  descendants  this  latter  quality,  many  of  them  yielding  from  five 
to  six  gallons  of  milk  per  day. 

8o  marked  was  the  improvement  of  this  first  dash  of  pure  blood,  that  in  1838 
Mr.  C.  purchased  from  Mr.  Reed  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  a  bull  namea  "  Young 
Slider,"  white,  with  large  splotches  and  bands  of  red.  He  was  sired  by  81ider  979 
(bred  by  Gen.  Garrard,  of  Kentucky),  dam  by  Tecumseh  2d,  2282,  and  on  to  im- 
portation of  1817.  This  bull  was  of  fine  size,  smooth,  and  a  quick  feeder.  At  the 
same  time  were  purchased  the  cows  (<  Doty,"  by  Frederick,  (he  by  Hutchcraft's  Te- 
cumseh), dam  by  Tecumseh  2d,  2282;  "Kentucky  Roan,"  certified  by  Wm.  Scott, 
of  Kentucky,  to  be  of  pure  blood,  and  in  calf  to  imported  Van  Buren  1062 ;  "  Vic- 
toria," by  Accommodation  (2907),  dam  by  Mr.  Cunningham's  thoroughbred  bull ; 
"Laura  Lovell,"  by  Pontiac  (4734),  (bred  by  Col.  Powell)  dam  by  Napoleon.  R. 
C.  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  certifies  that  the  dam  of  this  cow  was  the  best  milker  he 
ever  owned,  having  given  at  their  last  fair  6£  gallons  of  strained  milk  in  one  day. 
All  the  above  females,  with  one  exception,  were  red,  with  little  white  distributed 
on  flank  and  ankles. 

In  1840  Mr.  C.  purchased  the  bull  Frederick  2d,  bred  by  John  Reed,  deep  red; 
sired  by  Frederick  (he  by  Duroc),  dam  by  Duroc  (3,666),  grandam  by  Sam  Martin 
(2,599),  great-grand  am  by  Rising  Sun  (6,386).  This  was  the  last  purchase  of  Mr. 
C,  he  having  died  in  1843.  Mr.  C.  freely  gave  the  use  of  his  bulls  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  scattered  his  calves  for  miles  around,  and  the  entire  stock  of  the  county 
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received  its  impress.  Through* the  judicious  breeding  of  Mr.  C,  assisted  bj  his 
able  manager,  Mr.  Wm.  Newman,  the  descendants  of  his  cattle  will  jet  favorably 
compare  with  many  pare  bred  herds  of  the  present  day.  And  this  leads  me  to  the 
assertion  that  from  observation  and  experience  I  doubt  that  any  importation  of 
Shorthorns  into  America  has  left  so  grand  and  lasting  an  impress  upon  the  native 
cattle  of  the  country  as  the  much  abused  "  seven  teens." 

Mr.  C  also  brought  into  Vermillion  county,  the  Merino  sheep,  Irish  Grazier, 
Berkshire,  and  Chester  White  hogs,  and  the  thoroughbred  horse,  noted  among 
these,  the  fine  stallion  "  Hassarac,"  son  of  Kosciusko. 

Mr.  Collett  passed  to  his  grave  lamented  and  honored  for  the  good  he  did 
while  living. 

In  1856,  Mr.  John  Collett,  our  able  geologist,  bought  in  Ohio  the  bull  "  North 
Star,"  and  heifer  "  Kate  Fisher."  Both  sired  by  Paschal  "bruno  (804),  out  of  White 
Queen  by  Hercules,  White  Lily  by  Ohio,  etc. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Josephus  Collett,  Sr.,  bought  of  J.  Harper,  Ky.,  "Snowball,"  by  , 
Osceola,  dam  by  Capt  Wiley's  bull  (by  imported  Goldfinder),  grandam  by  Farmer, 
great-grandam  by  Matchem.    Snowball  was  a  bull  of  remarkable  excellence,  and 
did  good  service  for  years. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Thomas,  near  Newport,  a  large  feeder  and  dealer  in 
cattle,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  A.  Hadley,  in  Parke  county,  a  thoroughbred  cow, 
heifer  and  bull  calf.  In  1857  he  bought  two  heifers  and  one  bull  from  Kentucky. 
He  has  since  made  purchases  of  thoroughbreds,  and  has  now  seven  females  (pedi- 
greed), tracing  to  imported  Flora  by  Young  Albion  (730),  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
by  Ctpt  Edwards  (8,929),  Cleopatra  by  Pilot  (496).  Aside  from  these  Mr.  Thomas 
has  the  finest  lot  of  grade  cows  and  heifers  one  can  find,  which  he  breeds  for  both 
milk  and  beef. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Samuel  Grondyke,  of  Eugene,  purchased  from  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Jones,  Ohio,  five  heifers,  tracing  to  the  imported  cows,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Donna 
Maria  by  Glahow  (2061),  and  Mrs.  Motte.  The  same  year  he  also  purchased  three 
heifers  at  the  sale  of  T.  C.  Peters,  N.  Y.,  produce  of  the  cows  purchased  at  the 
Sheriff's  sale  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Stephens'  herd.  These  are  noted  for  milk,  and  were 
catalogued  as  Princesses  Nos.  25,  29  and  32  They  have  certainly  lost  nothing  in 
being  transferred  to  the  rich  blue-grass  pastures  of  Mr.  G.  He  now  has  in  connec- 
tion wjth  Mr.  M.  H.  Waterman  quite  a  herd,  descendants  of  the  above  families. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Cooke  bought  in  Kentucky  several  cows  descended  from 
Duchess  of  Sutherland;  Splendor  by  Symmetry  (2728),  Elizabeth  by  Plenipo 
0724),  and  of  the  old  "17" — no  herd  is  complete  without  them.  Dr.  Cooke  dying, 
his  herd  was  disposed  of  at  public  sale  in  1875,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
breeders  of  the  county,  his  sons  retaining  several. 

The  largest  herd  is  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Aikman,  who  early  brought  Short- 
horns into  the  county,  and  has  successfully  bred  them,  adding  to  his  herd  by  recent 
purchases,  until  now  he  has  over  forty  head.  It  consists  of  such  strains  as  im- 
ported Coquette  by  Economist  (11425) ;  Bed  Rose  by  Earnesty ;  Ruby  by  Buston 
(11229) ;  Adelaide  by  Magnum  Bonum  (2243) ;  Ruby  by  Young  Dimple  (971) ; 
and  the  inevitable  '17."    Lone  Star  14743,  heads  his  herd. 

21— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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In  1873,  Mr.  Jos.  Staat*  founded  a  herd  on  cows  'of  the  Matilda  by  Imperial 
(2151),  Flora  by  Young  Albion  (730),  Agatha  by  Sir  Charles  (1440),  and  Mrs. 
Motte  families.  He  now  has  ten  or  twelve  females,  with  Prince  of  the  Bluff  15218 
at  its  head. 

In  1869,  Claud  Matthews,  on  removing  from  Kentucky  into  the  county — May 
'77 — brought  a  bull  and  seven  females,  and  has  made  purchases  since.  His  herd 
now  numbers  over  thirty  head,  of  Rose  of  Sharon,  Louan,  Flora,  Matilda,  Nannie 
Williams,  Raspberry,  and  other  families,  3335  Count  Athol  19269  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  herd. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  average  of  the  common  cattle  throughout 
Vermillion  county,  is  fully  equal,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  any  county  in  the 
State  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 

The  first  herd  of  Shorthorns  brought  into  Franklin  county  was  by  Samuel 
Goodwin,  in  the  summer  of  1833.  It  consisted  of  six  heifers  and  one  bull.  They 
were  bought  of  the  Shakers  in  Warren  county,  Ohio.  A  pedigree  of  each  accom- 
panied them,  but  the  pedigrees  were  not  preserved.  In  1834  Enoch  McCarty 
bought  about  the  lame  number  in  Kentucky,  and  Christopher  Whitehead,  an  En- 
glishman, bought  about  the  same  number  of  the  Shakers,  chiefly  of  the  Shakers 
on  Paddy's  run,  but  some,  also,  of  the  Shakers  in  Warren  county,  Ohio.  In  1836 
Mr.  Whitehead  went  to  England  and  brought  home  with  him  about  a  half  dosen 
Shorthorns,  with  complete  pedigrees.  For  a  while  he  carefully  preserved  the  ped- 
igrees of  these  and  their  progeny,  but  there  was  no  herd  book  then  and  but  little 
concerted  effort  to  breed  pure  stock.  In  a  few  years  the  bull  had  been  bred  to 
the  Quaker  unpedigreed  stock,  the  progeny  proving  to  be  not  inferior  to  pedigreed 
stock,  and  commanding  as  good  a  price. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Frazee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  which  was  concurred  in : 

Your  Committee  on  President's  Address  would  report  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  address  was  able  and  worthy,  and  that  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  especially  the  recommendation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indiana  breeders  of  Shorthorns  preparing  and  showing  Shorthorns  at 
the  National  Fat  Stock  Show,  at  Chicago,  and  that  when  our  treasury  is  in  suitable 
condition  that  this  Association  offer  a  suitable  reward  for  such  exhibitions ;  also, 
that  we  regard  the  President's  remarks  on  the  standard  of  excellence  of  Shorthorns 
as  timely  and  to  the  point 

On  motion,  J.  Strange,  J.  N.  Sunkey  and  Lewis  Moore  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

On  motion,  E.  S.  Frazee,  W.  W.  Ov  and  Isham  Sedgwick  were  appointed  on 
Programme  for  next  year. 

E.  8.  Frazee,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
was  referred. 

E.  S.  Frazee  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Our  old  friend  and  co-worker,  Hon.  W.  W.  Thrasher,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  always  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings — at  times  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  association — is  now  at  his  home 
unable  to  be  with  us,  owing  to  protracted  illness  and  suffering: 
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Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  his  afflic- 
tion, and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  thus  express  to  him  our  feelings,  and 
kind  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Qaddy,  Lovette,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper,  "  How  shall  we  ele- 
vate Shorthorns  to  their  standard  of  true  excellence  ?" 

The  spirit  pervading  the  Short-horn  breeders'  fraternity,  cropping  out  in 
effusions  that  teach  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  inferior  cattle  is  to  throw  around 
them  obstructions  that  will  bar  them  and  their  produce  from  entry  to  registry  in 
the  American  Herd  Book  will  doubtless  result  in  good  or  something  very  bad  in 
the  future.  If  any  of  the  plans  yet  proposed  be  adopted  many  good  Shorthorns 
would  be  excluded.  Perhaps  this  would  be  borne  for  awhile  until  many  of  their 
produce  from  good  bulls  would  as  frequently  vanquish  the  favored  cattle  in  the 
•how  ring,  etc,  as  they  would  suffer  defeat  and  then  what?  8crew  the  vise  tighter 
chat  holds  the  gate-latch  to  entry.  * 

Make  it  so  costly  to  record  a  pedigree  that  none  but  the  rich  could  afford  to 
record  their  cattle?  Then,  if  lhat  did  not  do,  compel  them  to  castrate  half  their 
young  bulls  each  year  because  they  could  afford  it?  (They  would  not  have  time 
to  personally  superintend  that  important  necessity  and  would  order  some  one  to  do 
the  work  who  would  castrate  all  the  best  ones  probably.) 

Then  as  more  "weeds"  appeared  very  rapidly  something  else  would  have  to 
be  done. 

That  " something"  gentlemen  would  be  another  Herd  Book  that  would  receive 
the  excluded  good  ones  that  had  beaten  the  "  blue-blooded  "  cattle,  and  more  than 
half  the  breeders  would  like  to  take  stock  in  it. 

I  can  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  exclude  others  from  a  chance  to  have 
good  cattle  if  they  possess  genius  to  breed  them  from  a  thoroughbreed  foundation 
of  to-day.  I  admit  that  all  breeders  should  be  obliged  to  send  inferior  cattle  to 
the  butcher  and  to  breed  from  the  best  only.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  breed 
superior  animals. 

It  is  a  lesson  easily  learned,  and  with  many  very  difficult  to  profit  by  to  com- 
plete satisfaction.  At  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Wilhoit  gave  us  that  lesson  free 
of  charge.    It  was  to  use  successively  "  four  good  bulls." 

There  it  is  in  a  nut  shell.  The  greatest  benefit  that  the  wise  leaders  could  be- 
stow upon  the  mass  of  breeders  would  be  to  teach  them  what  good  bulls  are  for 
their  cattle.  How  to  select  them  guided  by  scientific  rules  govering  the  art  of 
breeding.  This  would  enable  them  to  have  good  ones  by  the  time  the  old  ones  die 
of  old  age.    This  would  beat  killing  what  cattle  they  have  on  hand  to-day. 

To  want  to  destroy  a  portion  a  large  per  centum  of  breeding  cows  is  about 
equal  to  saying  there  can  be  no  improvement  shown  in  their  produce  if  that  is  the 
object  sought 

Admitting  that  no  improvement  can  or  will  be  made  while  in  possession  of 
their  present  owners ;  I  will  as  readily  admit  that  if  this  be  true,  the  best  cattle  in 
the  world,  if  placed  in  their  hands,  would  deteriorate. 

If  equal  excellency  of  Shorthorns  is  the  objective  point  to  be  attained,  let  me 
•ay  that  that  will  never  be  accomplished  by  any  single  extensive  breeder  not  to 
refer  to  the  cattle  of  all  breeders. 
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If  one  hundred  select  cows  were  distributed  among  fifty  of  the  best  breeder* 
by  reputation  in  the  United  States,  all  which  would  prove  prolific,  who  would  be- 
lieve that  ten  years  hence  they  would  be  uniform  in  excellence  ? 

As  no  two  things  are  alike  we  are  sure  to  find  variation.  Again  a  variation 
pleasing  to  one  may  be  displeasing  to  another,  and  where  is  the  jury  to  decide  so  as 
to  please  both  without  agreeing  to  disagree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  improvement  must  rest  with  the  breeder.  On  him,  on  his 
will  and  judgment,  and  I  might  add  his  ability,  financially  and  otherwise,  rests  the 
great  responsibility. 

Each,  perhaps,  is  prone  to  look  to  others  too  much  and  wait  and  watch  for  a 
time  to  buy  the  product  of  their  skill,  to  be  used  by  routine,  without  thought  of 
adaptation.    Such  will  meet  again  and  again  sad  disappointment 

Success  depends  largely  upon  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  breed 
first-class  Shorthorns  requires  study  of  branches  of  science  that  reflect  light  on  the 
physiology  of  breeding,  in  addition  to  a  study  of  recorded  facts  made  by  successful 
breeders.  Much  was  written  a  few  years  ago  on  the  subjects  of  out  and  in  breed- 
ing that  is  worthy  of  extensive  rehashing,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  incite 
thought  on  the  necessity  of  both,  and  upon  the  injury  and  its  character  that  may 
follow  either,  with  the  reasons  why  such  results  obtain. 

If  the  minds  of  breeders  were  thus  directed,  experiments  would  follow  which 
when  made  known  and  impressed  by  free  discussion  would  probably  prove  beneficial. 
Who  has  dared  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Collings  on  "  in-breeding  "  experi- 
ments? Perhaps  none.  Bates  and  Renick  profited  by  what  the  Collings  did,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  cattle  of  their  herds  noted  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  in-breeding  should  not  be  practiced  now,  because 
kindred  blood  already  prevails  in  all  Shorthorns.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  selec- 
tion of  cows  made  here  and  there  from  several  breeders  are  to-day  any  more  alike, 
anatomically  and  physiologically,  than  were  the  cattle  selected  by  the  Collings. 

An  experiment  as  they  experimented  would  doubtless  prove  disastrous,  si  it 
probably  did  with  them,  excepting  in  exceptional  cases.  History  gives  the  success- 
ful only.  Remarkably  good  results  might  follow  when  conducted  with  unusual 
skill  and  foresight  that  would  again  astonish  the  interested  part  of  the  world. 

Who  shall  engage  in  this  way  to  become  noted  in  the  history  of  the  future? 
On  the  contrary  very  marked  results  follow  out  or  cross-breeding.  These  we  see  in 
breeding  grades  from  the  common  stock  of  the  country  with  bulls  of  the  improved 
breeds. 

Well-directed  crossing  improved  breeds  results  in  producing  animals  remark- 
able for  their  sice,  and  sometimes  for  their  symmetry. 

These  subjects  are  merely  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prompting  readers  to 
relate  their  own  experience  in  either  direction.  Facts  are  what  we  need,  with  the 
conditions  fully  explained. 

Let  all  our  energies  tend  to  improve  the  stock  we  own,  and  to  enlighten  each 
other  how  to  improve  stock  instead  of  studying  how  to  dispossess  other  people  of 
what  they  own,  and  think  well  of  and  feel  a  laudable  ambition  to  greatly  improve. 
A  very  good  thing  was  sold,  and  the  owner  was  not  backward  in  saying  so  to  in- 
duce buyers  to  purchase  his  Shorthorns.    He  pocketed  the  purchase  money  and 
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called  himself  a  philanthropist  His  eulogies  continued  and  his  countenance  was 
radiant  with  smiles  so  long  as  he  held  the  monopoly  and  the  money  passed  into  his 
coffers. 

But  now  a  radical  change  is  wrought  in  his  bank  account,  his  countenance 
and  in  his  words  about  the  Shorthorn.  There  is  too  much  competition.  Others 
sell  Shorthorns,  but  "  they  are  thoroughbred  scrubs,"  and,  therefore,  must  be  barred, 
etc.  Until  the  thoroughbred  has  displaced  the  scrub  throughout  the  land  there  is 
no  need  of  such  wailing  and  despair.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  county  in 
any  State  in  the  Union  that  can  boast  of  one-half  the  cattle  in  that  county  prov- 
ing to  be  thoroughbreds  of  any  or  all  improved  breeds.  Then  there  is  room  enough 
for  all  the  good  cattle  we  have  and  several  times  as  many  more,  and  I  am  glad 
what  we  have  are  not  monopolized  by  a  syndicate  of  millionaires,  for  if  they  were 
they  would  all  be  too  good,  pure  and  excellent  to  be  bought  for  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  each,  though  comparatively  inferior,  while  the  choice  ones  would  distance 
the  prices  of  the  N.  Y.  Mills  sale  of  1873. 

W.  B.  Smith,  Marion  County,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  deem  it  either  wise  or  expedient  to  change  the  pres- 
ent form  of  registering  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Folsom,  of  Indianapolis,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  indorses  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  appropriations  for  the  State  Library,  and 
that  the  President  appoint  a  delegate  to  cooperate  with  delegates  from  other  soci- 
eties in  securing  the  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  Overland,  of  Morgan  County,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  their  annual  meeting,  January, 
1888,  recommending  the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes  in  different  portions  of  this 
State ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeder's  Association  in  convention 
assembled,  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  these  institutes  should  any  of  them  be  held  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bean,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  read  the  following  paper : 

THE    EXCELLENCE    OF    THE    BREED,  ITS    FUTURE    AND    SOME    OF    THE    NEEDS    OP 

THE    PRESENT   TIME. 

Indiana  stands  very  high  in  my  estimation ;  some  of  my  truest  and  warmest 
friends  are  within  her  borders.  Within  the  last  year  she  has  imported  more  Short* 
horns  than  any  other  State.  This  speaks  volumes  for  her  intelligence.  She  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  organized  Shorthorn  associations  in  the  world. 
This  assures  her  success  as  a  State  in  the  Shorthorn  business.  I  will  venture  the 
assertion  tljat  within  the  near  future  she  will  be  one  of  if  not  the  leading  Short- 
horn 8tate  in  America  I  say  this  not  to  flatter  but  because  it  is  the  truth.  Will 
also  say  that  when  that  enviable  position  is  reached  that  it  will  take  just  as  strong 
and  incessant  exertions  to  hold  it  as  it  did  to  gain  it,  for  in  breeding  Shorthorns, 
like  every  thing  else,  there  is  no  standing  still  ground.    We  must  either  continue 
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to  go  forward  or  fall  back  in  the  race.  I  believe  that  the  Shorthorn,  from  the 
-same  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  with  the  same  treatment,  will  produce  more 
and  better  beef  than  the  Hereford  or  Polled  Angus,  richer  milk  than  the  Holstefn 
and  more  of  it  than  the  Jersey.  They  are  well  known  and  conceded  facts  that 
flesh  and  milk  are  made  from  the  same  food,  and  that  the  largest  and  richest  milk- 
ers are,  when  dry,  the  quickest  fatteners.  Now,  since  the  Shorthorn  excels  the 
Holstein  in  quality,  and  the  Jersey  in  quantity,  and  all  the  other  breeds  in  both 
■quantity  and  quality  they  must  be  the  best  milkers,  and  since  the  best  milkers  are, 
when  dry,  the  quickest  fatteners  they  must  excel  in  that  important  characteristic 
also,  making  them  the  combination  machine  every  farmer  needs,  one  that  will  fur- 
nish him  with  plenty  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  when  fattened  an  excellent 
carcass  of  beef. 

I  ask  what  safer,  better,  or  more  pleasant  business  can  a  man  be  engaged  in 
than  raising  Shorthorns?  They  increase  in  value  while  you  sleep.  It  requires 
very  little  labor  to  raise  them,  and  they  thrive  all  the  year  round  on  grass  alone 
when  they  have  plenty  of  it 

I  speak  from  experience  when  T  say  there  is  no  more  delightful  occupation  on 
•earth  than  breeding  Shorthorns.  There  is  something  ennobling  and  elevating 
about  the  business.    Breeders,  as  a  rule,  are  gentlemen. 

There  is  a  greater  premium  placed  on  virtue  and  a  severer  penalty  attached  to 
•crime  than  in  any  other  business.  The  man  who  acts  the  rascal  is  "  boycotted," 
and  it  lasts  him  for  life. 

The  combination  of  milk  and  beef  with  individual  merit  and  pedigree  is  what 
should  be  sought  after.  This  combination  has  won  the  day  for  shorthorns  in  times 
past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future — if  we,  as  breeders,  act  wisely — for 
there  is  no  breed  that  can  equal  them  in  combining  these  qualifications.  One  maj 
rival  them  in  one  thing  and  another  in  another,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  grand 
combination,  one  and  all  of  them  must  take  a  back  seat.  It  is  from  this  position 
the  shorthorn  shows  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  the  line  of  battle  they  should 
always  present  to  the  foe.  The  time  has  come  when  any  intelligent  man  can,  by 
breeding  for  a  certain  type  and  a  particular  line,  make  a  reputation  for  any  good 
family  of  shorthorns. 

Remunerative  prices  are  not  confined  to  any  strains  in  particular,  but  all  good, 
cattle  are  receiving  the  attention  that  excellence  deserves. 

A  PLEA  FOE  UNITY  OF  ACTION. 

No  doubt  you  all  have  heard  of  the  old  farmer  who,  when  about  to  die,  called 
together  his  seven  sons,  and  had  them  to  bring  a  bundle  of  sticks  which  he  had 
hound  closely  together.  Starting  with  the  eldest,  he  had  them  all  try  and  break 
the  bundle.  After  each  had  failed,  he  had  the  bundle  untied,  and  told  the  young- 
est, who  was  a  little  fellow,  to  break  the  sticks  singly,  which  was  easily  done.  The 
old  man  then  said ;  "  These  sticks  represent  you  brothers ;  so  long  as  yon  stand 
together  the  world  can  not  injure  you,  but  so  soon  as  you  separate  you  will  be 
overcome  by  it."  This  is  the  way  with  shorthorn  men ;  we  should  all  be  a  band 
of  brothers.    So  long  as  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  march  along  in  unity, 
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we  can  overcome  every  obstacle  and  increase  the  popularity  of  our  breed.  If  not 
done,  then  power  is  weakened,  and  we  invite  opposition.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
army  achieving  victories  while  wrangling  among  themselves.  If  we  waste  oar 
strength  fighting  each  other,  where  are  we  to  get  the  power  to  conquer  our  enemies? 
All  breeders  should  think  enough  of  the  race  to  have  a  good  word  for  every  family 
of  it  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  shorthorns  entitles  them  to  respect.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  to  think  that  the  value  of  your  tattle  will  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  others  is  lessened.  Do  you  not  know  that  yours  will  suffer  through 
sympathy  ?  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  what  will  blast  one  family  of  shorthorns 
helps  to  injure  all.  I  have  heard  of  some  men  going  to  sales  and  saying :  "  This 
family  I  do  not  suppose  is  much.  1  never  heard  of  it  before.11  With  some  this  is 
only  a  display  of  ignorance ;  with  others,  however,  with  whom  he  may  have  some 
influence,  it  injures  the  family.  At  other  times  he  will  say  that  "  such  and  such  a 
family  has  a  bad  out"  The  uninformed  think  he  means  an  unfashionable  out, 
according  to  Healy,  when,  in  reality,  he  meant  to  say  that  it  was  an  out  from  a  pure 
Bates,  or  a  Duke  and  Oxford  standpoint,  which  is  very  different,  as  an  out  from 
either  of  these  standpoints  can  occur  in  a  good  pedigree  without  injuring  it  what- 
ever. All  the  same  it  raises  a  doubt,  and  the  least  doubt  about  a  pedigree  injures 
its  selling  qualities. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  say  nothing  unless  you  can  say  something  good  of 
your  neighbor's  cattle.  However,  when  men  ask  you  about  a  pedigree  tell  them  the 
whole  truth,  but  do  not  make  an  impression  on  their  minds  that  a  good  pedigree  is 
worthless  simply  because  it  may  have  an  out  or  two  from  a  Bates  standpoint.  I  think 
it  remarkable  that  men  who  are  so  sensible  about  everything  else  should  act  so  un- 
wisely about  this.  Some  seem  to  think  that  their  own  glory  will  be  brightened  as 
that  of  their  neighbor  is  tarnished.  I  say,  help  yourself  all  you  can,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  other  and,  perhaps,  better  men.  If  you  will  not  help  your  brother  over 
the  obstacles  of  life,  do  not  fasten  clogs  to  his  feet  and  retard  him  in  the  journey. 


WEED  OUT  MEAN  SHORTHORNS. 

So  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is  now,  fashion  will  have  her  blind  follow- 
ers. In  cattle,  sometimes  one  strain  will  be  on  top  and  sometimes  another,  owing 
to  the  man's  hands  the  cattle  fall  into.  One  breeder  can  destroy  in  one  generation 
what  it  took  others  four  to  build  up.  The  craze  for  building  pedigrees  is  passed. 
The  future  will  give  us  breeders  who  will  cross  so  as  to  combine  pedigree  with  in- 
dividual excellence.  We  must  have  the  combination  if  we  wish  to  be  successful, 
and  while  we  are  building  for  beef  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  milking  qualifica- 
tion is  just  as  important.  During  the  past  we  breeders  have  committed  the  fault, 
we  have  received  the  punishment,  and  should  now  profit  by  our  rough  experience 
and  improve  our  work  in  the  future.  This  can  and  must  be  done.  If  any  breeder 
has  not  common  sense  enough  to  castrate  his  mean  bulls,  then  public  opinion 
should  force  him  to  do  so.  It  is  all  sheer  nonsense  saving  every  thoroughbred  bull 
calf  that  comes.  There  will  always  be  some  weeds  in  the  best  regulated  families. 
None  but  extra  good  calves  should  be  saved.    A  good  steer  is  much  better  than  a 
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poor  boll,  no  matter  of  what  breeding,  for  the  higher  the  breeding  the  greater  the 
disgrace  and  the  more  harm  will  be  done.  I  have  seen  balls  at  heads  of  herds, 
kept  there  for  their  blood,  who  rained  the  herd — balls  that  would  not  make  second 
class  steers.  When  I  see  each,  am  reminded  of  the  man  I  saw  in  New  Mexico  two 
years  ago.  I  noticed  he  had  very  mean,  scrubby  balls  and  some  very  good  steers, 
an£  I  asked  him  the  reason.  "  Why/1  said  he,  "  the  calves  that  won't  make  good 
steers  I  save  for  bulls."  # 

Oar  brotherhood  should  not  tolerate  a  man  who  helps  to  flood  the  country 
with  scrubby  shorthorns,  thus  injuring  not  only  himself  but  every  man  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Look  and  you  can  see  the  spirit  of  reform  in  everything.  It  is  at  work  in  the 
shorthorn  world.  The  hand-writing  is  on  the  wall,  saying  that  every  mean  bull 
(no  matter  of  what  breeding)  must  go,  and  the  heifers  must  be  improved  or  they  in 
their  turn  will  follow.  The  lines  will  be  drawn  stricter  every  year  until  the  time 
•comes  when  there  will  be  no  weedy  shorthorns.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the 
grand  old  breed  reach  its  highest  degree  of  excellence.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  out  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  bulls  that  would  be  just,  practi- 
cal and  acceptable  to  all. 

It  is  evident  that  the  good  work  must  be  done  by  the  breeders  themselves, 
through  the  county  associations,  through  the  State  associations  composed  of  all  the 
-counties,  and  through  the  Grand  National  Shorthorn  Association,  composed  of 
those  of  all  the  States,  yet  to  be  organized.  Combinations  can  effect  almost  any- 
thing. A  combination  of  the  shorthorn  men  of  America  can  rid  us  of  the  inferior 
bulls  with  little  trouble  and  at  a  net  gain  of  thousands  of  good  steers.  It  is  a  self* 
■evident  proposition  that  were  one-half  of  the  calves  now  saved  for  bulls  castrated, 
the  remaining  half  would  bring  more  money  than  all  do  now. 

Just  while  I  am  on  this  question  allow  me  to  make  a  motion  that  we  do  like 
the  Hereford  men  are  now  doing.  Form  a  stock  company,  buy  up  all  the  good 
shorthorn  bulls  in  Indiana,  fix  a  time  for  delivery  at  Indianapolis,  notify  the 
ranchmen  far  and  wide  that  we  are  to  have  the  bulls  gathered  in  on  a  certain  day, 
and  that  they  are  for  sale.  This  can  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  money  for  the 
•company,  besides  being  a  "  God  send  "  to  all  the  breeders,  both  large  and  smalL 

If  this  measure  be  carried  out  it  will  give  Indiana  shorthorns  such  a  boom 
that  years  of  unconcerted  action  would  fail  to  accomplish.  This  would  enable  the 
sending  of  a  cargo  of  bulls  to  South  America,  who  at  this  very  time  is  hungering 
for  our  good  cattle,  and  who  would  pay  big  prices  for  them. 

This  is  an  age  of  great  enterprises,  and  the  men  who  would  keep  up  with  the 
times  must  engage  in  them.  There  was  once  a  period  when  the  "  Great  West " 
was  content  with  grade  bulls.  Now  it  demands  thoroughbreds,  and  good  indi- 
viduals in  the  bargain. 

This  company  could  sell  car-load  lots  with  less  difficulty  than  private  indi- 
viduals single  animals.  Let  us  have  a  discussion  now  of  this  important  question, 
■after  which  I  will  proceed  to  finish  my  paper.    "  Discussion.11 
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FEEDING  8HORTHORN8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  raising  Shorthorns.  Next  to 
sound  principles  of  breeding  it  is  the  most  important  I  am  amazed  at  the  manner 
some  men  feed  cattle.  They  will  keep  them  in  a  stable  months  at  a  time,  give 
them  no  exercise  and  all  the  rich  food  they  will  eat.  We  ask  how  long  would  a 
man  keep  in  good  health  treated  in  like  manner  ?  Would  he  not  in  less  than  a 
year  have  dyspepsia,  and  his  digestive  organs  burnt  out?  Why  are  some  cows  old 
and  debilitated  at  eight  years,  while  others  are  young  and  vigorous  at  twelve  ? 
Simply  because  the  former  have  been  overfed  on  rich  diet,  with  not  enough  bone 
and  muscle-producing  food  to  develop  their  frames,  so  that  when  they  reach  three 
years  they  have  stomachs  good  for  nothing.  Destroy  the  stomach  and  you  ruin  the 
body  both  in  man  and  beast  I  am  opposed  to  an  all-corn  diet  You  might  with 
as  much  reason  expect  a  man  to  thrive  on  fat  meat  alone.  However,  don't  under- 
stand me  to  be  opposed  to  the  feeding  of  corn  and  other  rich  food,  but  it  must  be 
done  in  moderation,  also  with  variety.  No  breeding  animal,  young  or  old,  should 
be  fed  more  than  half  as  much  corn  as  they  will  eat,  and  richer  foods  still  more 
sparingly.  They  should  have  an  abundance  of  grass,  sheaf  oats,  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  I  have  fonnd  cut  sheaf  oats,  with  crushed  corn  (cob  and  all),  or  cut  hay 
(clover),  with  ground  shelled  oats  and  corn,  excellent  food  for  young  growing 
stock,  cows  in  milk,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle,  for  that  matter.  The  hay  gives  bulk, 
oats  makes  bone  and  muscle  (lean  meat),  and  the  corn  produces  fat  If  this  course 
is  followed  and  feed  given  regularly  cattle  will  never  lose  their  appetites  or  be- 
come dainty  with  their  rations. 

I  believe  in  combining  theory  with  practice.  When  they  agree  all  is  well.  A 
man  must  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands  in  feeding  cattle,  or  in  doing  any- 
thing else  successfully  for  that  matter.  Two  years  ago  I  fed  sixty  cattle  for  a  sale, 
measuring  the  feed  with  my  own  hands,  giving  some  more  and  others  less,  owing  to 
circumstances,  but  giving  all  a  variety.  Out  of  that  number  there  was  not  one 
that  did  not  respond  every  time  the  food  was  placed  before  it,  and  when  time  of 
sale  came  our  cattle  were  said  to  have  been  in  the  best  shape  of  any  in  the  entire 
series  of  over  three  hundred  head.  Some  men  say  that  cows  can  not  be  fattened  in 
winter  while  suckling  calves,  especially  when  they  are  heavy  milkers.  I  differ 
with  such.  Among  that  bunch  of  which  I  spoke  were  three  two-and-one-half- 
year-old  heifers  that  calved  in  December,  all  of  them  good  milkers.  They  were,  in 
good  shape  at  time  of  calving,  and  when  June  came  were  in  fine  fix  with  fat  calves. 
However,  they  were  fed  much  more  liberally  of  fat  and  milk-producing  food  than 
the  others. 

A  bow  suckling  a  calf  requires  more  food,  and  can  assimilate  more  than  when 
not  in  milk,  and  they  should,  by  all  means,  have  it  Another  thing  shorthorn  men 
do  not  allow  their  calves  to  suckle  their  mothers  long  enough.  They  should  be 
separated  and  allowed  to  suckle  twice  a  day  until  they  are  at  least  seven  months 
old,  and  as  much  longer  as  practicable.  In  the  meantime  they  should  be  fed  reg- 
ularly and  taught  to  depend  on  grass  and  feed  before  they  are  weaned.  There  is 
nothing  so  excellent  for  developing  fine  points  in  cattle  as  milk,  and  nothing  so 
conducive  tosgood  health.    Milk  fat  in  calves  or  grass  fat  in  older  animals,  no 
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matter  how  excessive,  will  not  impair  their  breeding  capabilities,  but  grain  fat 
will.  Men  should  follow  nature's  teaching  as  closely  as  possible.  The  more  nat- 
ural you  raise  cattle  the  better  for  the  cattle,  the  breed  and  the  owner's  pocket 
Give  them  plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  sort,  allow  them  a  chance  for  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise, avoid  hampering  as  you  would  the  plague,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  of  under  feeding,  for  either,  in  excess,  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Steer 
a  middle  course  and  you  are  safe. 

WORK  FOB  GOOD  OF  8H0RTH0RN8  IK  GENERAL. 

Geo.  D.  Prentice,  one  of  the  most  talented  of  American  writers,  said :  "  Every 
truly  beneficial  measure,  every  reform  in  government,  is  to  be  secured  and  perma- 
nently retained  only  through  efforts  that  have  for  their  animus  the  general  good, 
not  that  of  a  section  or  party  among  the  people."  This  principle  is  applicable 
to  shorthorn  breeders.  The  only  way  to  truly  benefit  shorthorns  is  to  help  them 
all  along  the  line.  Confidence  in  the  breed  must  be  increased  and  strengthened 
from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  a  practical  age,  ours  is  a  practical  breed.  Time  and 
•experience  have  proved  the  shorthorn  worthy  of  public  appreciation,  therefore  let 
us  at  least  demand  a  share  of  its  favor.  As  a  native  Eentuckian,  I,  of  coarse, 
love  my  own  State  the  beet,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  I,  as  an  American  citizen, 
•can  not  be  loyal  to  our  common  country?  We  have  just  as  good  shorthorns  oat- 
side  as  within  the  sacred  limits  of  Kentucky ;  their  common  destiny  is  inseparately 
linked  together,  and  no  difference  should  be  made  between  them.  Ail  jealousies 
between  different  States  should  be  laid  aside,  the  gaps  in  our  ranks  filled  up  by 
better  men,  and  an  unbroken  front  presented  to  the  world. 

ONLY  A  8H0RTH0RN  HAN. 

I  have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  that  I  am  no  Bates,  Booth  nor  Crnick- 
shank  man,  but  only  a  plain  Shorthorn  man  who  wants  to  do  what  he  can  for  the 
general  good  of  all  Shorthorns,  and  help  the  breed  all  along  the  way  "  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba."  Since  I  can  not  in  this  paper  enter  into  a  history  of  families,  I 
will  mention  only  two  of  the  great  divisions  of  American  Shorthorns,  the  Bates 
and  Cruickshanks,  not  because  I  think  their  families  are  superior  to  plenty  of 
others,  but  because  they  represent  more  Shorthorns  than  any  other  two  divisions, 
and  because  they  are  attracting  more  of  the  public  attention  at  present  than  any 
other  two. 

BATES  CATTLE. 

Thos.  Bates,  of  Kirklevington,  Eng.,  was  the  founder  of  this  strain.  The  herd, 
while  Bates  lived,  was  a  most  remarkable  one  in  the  sfcow  yard,  shambles,  and  at 
the  pail.  He  won  great  celebrity  with  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940),  for  whom 
he  refused  $20,000,  and  who  was  never  beaten  in  the  show  ring.  He  was  also  very 
successful  with  a  broken  legged  cow  called  Duchess  34th.  The  Bates  blood  permeates 
almost  every  family  of  Shorthorns  in  America.    It  is,  and  always  will  be  highly 
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prized.  There  never  was,  and  never  will  be  a  time  when  Bates  cattle  of  unblem- 
ished pedigree  and  individual  merit  will  not  command  good  prices.  There  are  in 
all  about  twenty  families,  including  those  bred  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  nephew  and  ten- 
ant of  Mr.  Bates,  who,  being  his  manager  and  business  adviser,  had  free  use  of  all 
his  best  bulls.  Therefore,  there  .is  but  little  difference  between  the  breeding  of  the 
Bates  and  Bell-Bates  cattle.  As  beef  producers  they  are  the  equals  of  the  best, 
also  in  Mr.  Bates'  time,  and  to  the  present  day,  they  are  rather  noted  milkers,  of 
which  quality  we  will  make  a  slight  mention. 

"BATES  CATTLE  AS  MILKERS." 

TMa  has  always  been  and  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  the 
strain.  One  of  the  telling  cards  in  Mr.  Bates'  success  was  his  milk  and  butter 
record.  We  are  told  in  "  Bell's  History  "  that  Duchess,  by  Daisey  Bull,  gave  2a 
quarts  daily,  and  made  21  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  upon  grass  alone.  Who  will 
undertake  to  say  that  had  she  been  fed  the  many  kinds  of  rich  foods  now  used  to 
make  heavy  test  yields,  that  she  would  not  have  equaled  Mary  Ann  of  St.  Lambert's 
31}  pounds?  We  also  learn  from  same  history  that  from  Mr.  Bates'  entire  herd  of 
30  cows  225  pounds  of  butter  per  week  was  regularly  sold,  and  that  but  one-half 
of  the  milk  was  creamed.  Therefore,  we  are  safe  in  believing  that  450  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  15  pounds  per  week  for  the  whole  herd  can  be  credited  to  them.  I  ask  is 
there  a  herd  of  any  breed,  on  grass  alone,  that  can  equal  this  ?  I  believe  in  milk- 
ing Shorthorns.  I  do  not  think  a  cow  is  worthy  of  the  breed  unless  she  is  a  good 
milker.  Cows,  in  order  to  be  good  at  the  pail,  must  be  put  up  for  business  behind. 
They  must  have  heavy  hind  quarters,  a  good  barrel,  and  taper  towards  the  front. 
A  cow  with  a  heavy  head  and  shoulders  is  scarcely  ever  a  good  milker.  I  hold 
that  from  the  middle  backward  is  the  best  part  of  a  Shorthorn.  It  is  just  here- 
that  they  excel  all  other  breeds  in  quality  and  quantity  of  beef  as  well  as  milk, 
butter  and  cheese. 

I  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  none  of  our  progressive  Short-horn  men 
have  not  given  some  of  their  cows  milk  and  butter  records.  If  they  would  only 
do  so  the  Shorthorn  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  milk  as  well  as  beef  breed.  It 
is  a  dairy  breed  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  one  in 
this  country.  I  ask  that  the  Shorthorn  association  now  assembled  should  offer 
a  premium  for  the  best  Shorthorn  milch  cow  (quality  and  quantity  considered) 
to  be  shown  for  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 

CRUICKSHANK  SHORTHORNS. 

The  greatest  rivals  of  Bates  cattle  are  the  Cruickshanks.  The  strain  is  com- 
posed of  several  families  of  Scotch  and  English  origin,  brought  to  a  great  degree 
of  excellence  by  the  careful  breediug  of  Mr.  Amos  Cruickshank,  of  Littyton,  Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland.  The  herd  was  founded  in  1837.  His  breeding  policy  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  our  countryman,  A.  Renick.  At  least  the  prin- 
ciples followed  by  each  were  and  are  the  same,  vis. :  Bulls  of  great  individual 
merit  were  used,  which,  after  proving  their  grtatnes*  as  producers,  were  kept  as  long 
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as  they  lived;  and  their  son*  and  grandsons  after  them  were  used  on  their  daughters 
and  grand  daughters,  thereby  fixing  a  strong  family*  type,  which  has  much  to  do 
towards  making  a  family  noted.  The  most  famous  bull  ever  used  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  was  "  Champion  of  England,"  who  was  to  the  Littyton  herd  what  Favorite 
was  to  Mr.  Collings,  what  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  to  Mr.  Bates,  and  what 
"Old  Ardrie"  was  to  Mr.  Renick's.  The  Cruickshanks,  as  a  rule,  are  good  indi- 
viduals, quick  flesh  takers,  and  early  maturers.  In  pedigree  they  are  .a  mixture 
of  Bates  and  Booth,  from  an  examination  of  which  I  judge  that  they  have  been 
bred  upwards,  and  in  line  at  the  same  time,  and*  that  a  certain  stamp  of  individ- 
uality was  chosen  and  strictly  adhered  to.  This  plan,  if  closely  followed,  will  give 
uniformity,  individuality  and  pedigree,  a  combination  of  which  is  necessary  if  we 
would  become  great  in  breeding  Shorthorns.  Colling,  Bates,  Cruickshank,  Renick, 
and  all  others  who  have  made  a  name  that  will  last,  trod  in  this  path,  and  all  must 
do  so  if  they  would  merit  success— the  greatest  boon  to  mortals  given.  Mark  out 
for  yourself  a  lofty  standard,  and  then  bend  all  the  energies  of  body  and  mind  to 
reach  it  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  cost  of  success,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top.  Some  of  the  Cruickshank  admirers  claim  them  to  be  the  earning  cattle.  I 
believe  the  coming  cattle  are  all  Shorthorns,  that  combine  beef  and  milk  with  ex- 
cellence of  pedigree.  Such,  fortunately,  are  not  confined  to  any  section,  nor  any 
family.  I  trust  that  the  time  is  near  when  we  all  will  think  and  talk  more  about 
Shorthorn*  and  less  about  particular  families  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  as 
meritorious,  and  do  justice  to  all,  no  matter  whether  found  in  Bates,  Booth,  Cruick- 
shank, or  in  the  legion  of  other  good  Shorthorn  tribes  that  have  done  so  much  for 
the  stock  interests  of  America. 

The  age  has  arrived  when  men  will  look  for  the  combination  of  pedigree  with 
individual  merit,  and  appreciate  excellence  of  all  kinds  whenever  found.  For 
this  we  should  be  thankful. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SHOBTHORKS. 

To  me  their  future  is  exceedingly  bright.  The  only  way  to  judge  intelligently 
of  the  future  is  by  the  past.  The  Shorthorn  business,  is  like  everything  else,  it 
has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  times  of  gloom  and  its  bright  days.  I  believe  that  we 
are  now  entering  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  prosperity,  which  will  soon  reach 
the  splendor  of  noon. 

Compare  1887  with  1886,  and  see  the  marked  improvement  Compare  the  first 
part  of  1887  with  the  last  half,  and  see  a  still  greater  advance.  Bead  over  the  pri- 
vate sales  of  the  last  three  months,  and  see  how  many  there  are,  and  how  many  of 
the  reports  read  this  way:  "Sold  at  quite  satisfactory  prices."  Mark  how 
differently  the  papers  speak  of  Shorthorns  now  and  a  year  ago.  Then  they  spoke 
of  them  as  of  a  hopeless  cause.  Now  they,  one  and  all,  speak  of  the  bright  future 
in  store  for  them.  Read  the  letters  from  breeders  all  over  the  land,  and  notice  how 
universally  cheerful  they  are. 

They  have  their  fingers  on  the  public  pulse  and  know  that  the  beat  is  a  healthy 
one.  Even  at  the  present  prices  Shorthorns  are  good  property.  Had  I  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  invest,  I  would  as  soon  risk  Shorthorns  as  anything  I  know. 
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Why  ?  Because  they  are  far  below  their  real  worth  for  practical  purposes.  When 
*uch  is  the  case  with  any  useful  article,  and  it  starts  up  hill  it  goes  rapidly.  I 
•confidently  expect  to  see  good  Shorthorns  double  their  present  values  during  the 
year  1888.  Beef  cattle  will  be  high  this  year,  there  has  been  several  engagements 
made  here  for  summer  delivery  at  5J  cents,  this,  of  course,  will  help  Shorthorns. 
The  stiffening  in  prices  has  been  universal,  I  know  of  several  men  who  a  year  ago 
wanted  to  sell  out  of  Shorthorns,  "  lock  stock  and  barrel,"  and  quit  the  business. 
These  same  men  now  prefer  to  hold,  and  buy  more  cattle.  They  see  the  strong 
tendency  upward,  and  they  know  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. Some  of  these  I  know  to  be  shrewd,  wise,  far-seeing  men,  men  who  in  bank 
parlance,  might  be  termed  "  safe  business  men."  Another  thing  that  will  have  a 
-decided  tendency  to  help  prices  is  the  fact  that  good  Shorthorns  are  scarcer  than 
three  years  ago.  Whole  herds  have  been  blotted  out  of  existence  by  having  been 
sent  to  the  butcher,  and  scores  of  others  have  so  run  down  in  quality  as  to  be 
practically  out  of  the  race.  Healy  also  has  killed  off  many  a  noble  Shorthorn 
that  should  not  have  been  touched.  All  these  causes  added  to  the  natural  effect  of 
low  prices,  has  made  really  first-class  Shorthorns  very  scarce,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  generally  understood,  there  will  be  everywhere  a  rush  for  the  good  ones.  But 
one  result  can  follow,  viz.,  an  era  of  good  prices 

The  most  indifferent  observer,  can  see  that  the  tendency  now  is  to  buy  fine  in- 
-dividuals,  and  since  the  seller  wants  to  hold  this  sort  the  natural  result  is  big 
prices  or  no  sale.  The  buying  of  the  best  at  good  prices,  will  help  the  others,  and 
accordingly  an  advance  will  be  made  all  along  the  line. 

Again,  the  low  prices  have  enabled  many  farmers  to  buy  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able.  They  have  become  acquainted  with  their  value,  and  when 
tunes  improve  there  will  be  more  men  wanting  to  buy  than  ever  before.  The 
western  range  business  is  at  an  end.  The  hard  winters,  dry  summers,  and  taking 
of  land  by  emigrants,  has  rendered  it  unprofitable.  The  result  of  this  is  higher 
prices  for  beef  cattle  in  the  States.  This  means  good  prices  for  Shorthorns.  Still, 
again,  new  markets  are  opening  for  good  Shorthorns.  South  America,  with  her  fine 
grazing  country  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  to  us.  The 
-Shorthorn  is  the  only  breed  that  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  globe.  Breeders, 
be  of  good  courage  and  prepare  your  herds,  get  ready  for  the  great  time  of  pros- 
perity which  is  right  on  us.  A  time  which  the  golden  years  between  1870  and  1878 
will  be  insignificant  in  comparison.    Again,  I  say  make  your  Shorthorns  good. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

My  time  is  nearly  up  and  I  will  be  brief.  We  need  a  new  Shorthorn  registry 
based  on  purity  of  pedigree,  individual  merit  and  a  milk  and  butter  record.  It  is 
well  enough  to  let  the  other  one  go  on  as  it  is.  It  is  too  cumbersome  to  revise ; 
I  would  rather  build  a  new  house  than  repair  an  old  one.  The  present 
system  is  one  of  mere  names.  The  times  demand  something  more  tangible,  some- 
thing that  will  show  what  kind  of  ancestors  our  stock  is  derived  from.  Here  is  a 
•chance  for  Indiana  to  show  her  capabilities  of  leadership.  We  can  form  an  asso- 
-ciation  to  publish  a  registry  of  the  right  sort.    Let  us  discuss  it. 
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2.  We  need  a  reform  in  the  system  of  judging  at  fairs.  I  favor  the  expert 
syBtem.  Also,  there  should  be  two  classes  for  Shorthorns,  one  for  fat  cattle  and 
the  other  for  breeding  stock. 

3.  There  should  be  premiums  offered  for  the  best  milking  and  butter  Short- 
horns. State  and  county  associations  should  duplicate  all  such  premiums  offered 
by  the  State  and  county  fairs. 

In  conclusion  would  say  that  I  dedicate  the  Shorthorn  Journal  to  the  Short- 
horn men  of  America,  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
breed  and  the  advancement  of  its  interests,  and  that  everything  of  a  public  nature 
tending  thereto  will  be  published  free  of  charge. 

Robert  Mi*chdl  I  think  this  association  should  select  a  committee,  the  duty 
of  which  should  be  to  recommend  competent  experts  to  judge  shorthorn  cattle  at 
our  fairs.  Whenever  we  go  into  that  system  of  judging  we  want  good  men,  such 
as  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  their  work.  If  you  do  put  good  men  in  the  posi- 
tion and  they  don't  do  well,  the  blame  would  then  fall  back  on  the  association  for 
naming  such  men. 

On  motion  of  £.  S.  Frazee,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
select  experts  to  judge  shorthorn  cattle  at  Indiana  fairs :  William  Kinsley,  S.  D. 
Butts,  W.  F.  Christian,  E.  S.  Frazee  and  Ezra  Swain.  t 

George  McCaslin,  of  Franklin,  read  the  following  paper  on: 

"  8HALL  WE    SPECIALIZE    OUR    SHORTHORNS    INTO    BEEP  AND  MILK  FAMILIES  IN 
*       ORDER  TO  COMPETE  WITH  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  BREEDS?" 

The  character  of  the  shorthorn  differs  very  materially  from  all  other  breeds. 
It  is#no  assertion  when  we  say  that  they  have  no  superior  as  a  beef  producer,  and 
are  surpassed  by  few  as  milk  producers,  and  have  no  equals  as  a  combination  cow. 

As  a  general  purpose  cow,  they  are  more  nearly  suited  to  the  general  farmer 
than  any  of  the  breeds  that  are  adapted  to  only  one  special  quality.  In  saying 
this  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  any  other  breed,  as  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  some  love  for  all  thoroughbred  breeds  of  cattle,  and  believe  that  all  have 
their  place  to  fill  and  should  wage  a  general  war  upon  the  scrub.  But  the  short- 
horn is  my  chosen  breed,  and  consequently  I  think  more  of  them  and  believe  them 
to  be  the  most  useful  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  to  the  general  farmer. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  best  to  specialize  them  so  as  to 
compete  with  both  the  beef  and  milk  breeds  or  not  But  this  one  thing  we  do 
know,  that  they  do  make  most  excellent  beef,  and  furnish  a  good  quantity  of  milk 
and  that  of  good  quality.  As  to  specializing  for  beef,  that  needs  but  little  com- 
ment, as  that  has  already  been  carried  almost  to  perfection.  *  *  *  And  the 
contests  at  the  fairs  and  fat  stock  shows  of  recent  years  show  how  well  they  are  able 
to  cope  with  other  beef  breeds.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  some  other  breeds 
are  superior  for  beef,  but  these  same  ones  like  mighty  well  to  get  a  shorthorn  cow 
to  breed  to  the  bulls  of  their  favorite  breed  to  get  their  show  steers.  And  the 
more  shorthorn  blood  there  is  in  these  fine  steers  the  better,  just  so  they  have  a 
white  face  or  a  polled  head. 

In  the  contests  for  beef  the  shorthorns  have  shown  themselves  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  their  most  formidable  rivals.  In  recent  years  breeders  of  other 
cattle  have  done  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do  to  keep  laurels  upon 
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their  chosen  breeds,  jet  the  lordly  shorthorn  has  stood  the  contests  well.  Some- 
times having  to  succumb  to  their  opponents,  yet  it  only  made  those  who  have  firmed 
their  faith  to  the  red,  white  and  roan  more  energetic,  and  have  sought  to  breed 
more  perfect  animals,  and  have  done  it  without  resorting  to  crosses  with  other 
breeds. 

In  the  fat  stock  shows  we  have  only  to  cite  you  to  the  success  of  such  steers  as 
a  Schooler,  a  Clarance  Kirklington,  the  Gillet  and  Moniger  cattle,  as  well  as  the  fine 
exhibits  of  many  other  breeders,  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Shorthorn  as  beef 
producers.  It  is  not  only  at  the  fat  stock  shows  that  they  are  successful,  but  also 
at  our  annual  fairs.  As  we  gather  around  the  show  rings  of  our  principal  fairs 
from  year  to  year  and  look  at  and  examine  the  magnificent  animals,  we  are  led  to 
exclaim,  what  marvels  of  perfection  in  the  beef  line.  But  then,  again,  as  in  the 
fat  stock  show,  we  see  the  Shorthorn  gathering  in  an  ample  portion  of  the  spoils. 

If  you  will  examine  the  records  of  our  State  fairs  for  the  last  ten  years  you 
will  find  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  victories  have -been  won  by  the  red, 
white  and  roan.  _ 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn.  We 
can  not  sing  of  such  triumphs  at  the  pail  as  at  the  block.  And  why?  We  believe 
one  great  reason  is  that  the  milking  qualities  have  been  greatly  neglected  by  most 
of  our  breeders,  and  no  forcing  tests  have  been  made,  as  has  been  done  by  breeders 
of  the  milk  breeds.  But  still  we  have  some  faith  in  the  milking  qualities  of  our 
chosen  breed,  and  should  like  very  much  that  those  who  are  using -them  in  the 
dairy  would  report  their  success. 

We  had  a  young  co*,  Maud  Mailer  19,  that  lost  her  first  calf,  and  we  used  her 
as  a  family  cow  during  the  summer,  and  on  grass  with  a  little  feed  she  gave  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  We  think  this  good  for  a  young 
cow  after  first  calving.  We  believe  if  she  had  been  forced  she  would  have  made  as 
high  as  thirty-six  quarts  per  day. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  greatest  field  of  usefulness  is  to  the  general  farmer, 
who  wants  not  a  cow  of  specialties,  but  one  that  will  give  a  good  quantity  and  a 
good  quality  both  of  beef  and  milk.  This  the  Shorthorn  will  do  to  his  satisfaction. 

Our  friend  Judge  Jones  says  that  Oneida  Nannie  Morris  was  a  great  milker, 
and  an  excellent  and  regular  breeder,  and  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  was  made  fat  on  grass  and  sent  to  the  butcher's,  weighing  about 
1,550  pounds.  She  made  a  carcass  of  the  very  highest  excellence — rich,  juicy  and 
of  superior  flavor. 

In  1875, 1  believe  it  was,  we  had  a  Young  Mary  cow  that  was  one  of  the 
largest  milkers  I  most  ever  saw  of  any  breed.  After  a  big,  strong  calf  would  take 
all  it  could  hold  she  would  give  from  two  to  four  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  And 
in  after  years  when  she  quit  breeding  was  readily  made  to  weigh  1,850  pounds 

Mr.  Warficld  tells  us  of  the  cow  Cowslip,  who  in  her  days  of  meditation  and 
rumination  upon  the  beautiful  hills  of  border  England,  found  sweet  content  in  fill- 
ing the  pail  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  quarts  daily,  and  from  this  yield  of  a  week 
was  made  sixteen  pounds  of  butter;  better  than  four-fifths  of  the  special  dairy 
breeds.  This  was  not  all,  for  after  this  life  of  usefulness  "she  was  elected  to  the 
honor  of  being  killed  for  a  Christmas  beef,  a  fitting  crown  to  close  a  worthy  life> 
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bat  this  is  not  all  the  record  of  her  last  account.  Her  live  weight  was  2,478- 
pounds,  and  dressed  above  71  per  cent "  Good  enough  for  any  beef  breed  and  a 
crown  to  any  dairy  breed. 

He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  cow  of  his  own  that  gives  thirty-two  quarts  of 
milk  daily,  and  in  good  flesh  weighs  about  1,550  pounds.  So  we  might  go  on  and 
quote  from  many  other  breeders  similar  accounts.  In  conclusion  we  would  say 
Shorthorns  have  been  specialized  for  beef  until  they  have  no  superior,  if  any 
equal,  and  for  the  dairy  we  believe  they  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  that  they 
will  hav<;  but  few,  if  any,  that  will  surpass  them,  and  as  a  general-purpose  (which 
is  their  greatest  field  of  usefulness)  there  are  none  that  can  make  any  pretentions 
to  their  equals. 

Isham  Sedgwick,  Richmond,  At  the  request  of  my  neighbor  I  will  venture  a 
few  remarks.  I  think  we  are  neglecting  too  much  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
shorthorns.  In  speaking  of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  shorthorns  remind  me  of 
the  first  I  owned.  She  was  three  years  old  when  I  got  her.  The  calf  sucked  until 
it  was  four  months  old,  when  we  turned  the  calf  to  itself  and  used  the  milk.  At 
that  age  she  gave  twenty-four  quarts  a  day.  I  afterwards  fattened  her  and  she 
weighed  1,690  pounds.  What  a  good  milker  a  shorthorn  cow  may  be.  Our  short- 
horn cows  generally  are  rather  poor  milkers,  but  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  treat- 
ment they  receive.  Some  keep  them  till  three  and  four  years  old  before  breeding, 
which,  I  think,  is  against  their  being  good  milkers.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  ruin 
a  cow  from  milking  well.  If  the  cow  is  allowed  to  run  with  the  calf  there  is  no- 
development  of  size  of  udder.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the  calf  suck  twice  a  day, 
say  morning  and  evening,  and  the  udder  will  then  better  develop.  We  want  to 
adapt  a  course  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  generally.  We  have  to  use  the 
milk,  and  must  regard  it  as  a  source  of  income  in  the  way  of  butter  and  actual 
gain*  over  the  calf.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  cows  raise  better  calves  not  to  have  all 
the  milk,  but  feed  the  calf  something  else,  so  when  weaning  time  comes  it  is  better 
for  it  There  is  something  in  that,  too.  For  that  reason  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  develop  the  milking  qualities  of  the  shorthorn.  I  would  not  put  at  the 
head  of  my  herd  a  bull  not  to  my  certain  knowledge  a  calf  from  a  good  milk  cow. 
An  animal  that  is  a  good  milker  is  best.  A  good  milk  cow  will  fatten  quickly 
and  is  a  good  feeder,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  her  to  be  developed. 

8.  D.  Butts,  Columbus  It  was  by  accident  that  I  found  out  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  the  Shorthorn  cow.  I  had  raised  some  calves  from  them,  I  hoped  for  some 
good  milkers.  A  year  ago,  by  accident,  in  February,  I  had  a  cow  that  gave  birth 
to  her  calf  when  but  eight  months  gone.  When  I  found  her  she  was  standing 
"  hugging"  the  fence.  Of  course,  her  udder  was  not  fully  developed  at  that  time. 
I  brought  her  in,  in  the  evening,  and  I  went  and  milked  her  next  morning,  and 
inside  of  ten  days  she  gave  four  gallons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  evening, 
and  this  was  a  cow  I  supposed  was  not  a  good  milker.  The  reason  8horthorn 
breeders  don't  know  more  of  the  milking  qualities,  is  because  they  don't  care 
enough  whether  the  cow  gives  milk  or  not,  but  care  more  for  the  beef,  but  have  we- 
not  been  injuring  our  herd  in  this  respect.  We  have  allowed  the  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins  to  take  the  lead,  one  for  butter,  and  the  other  for  cheese,  while  we  have  been, 
competing  against  the  White  Face  for  supremacy  in  beef.    If  the  Shorthorn. 
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breeders  will  stick  to  their  duty,  we  can  still  hold  oar  own,  if  not  go  above.  If 
we  breed  in  the  line  of  Bates,  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  compete  with  all  beef- 
breeds,  bat  also  for  milk  and  batter.  We  know  if  the  milking  qualities  had  not 
been  deep-seated,  they  could  scarcely  raise  a  calf.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  breeders, 
and  possibly  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  turn  their  calves  with  the  cows  from  the  time 
tbey  gave  birth,  and  let  them  take  milk  from  the  cow,  they  don't  seem  to  care  so 
they  get  a  nice  calf,  notwithstanding  it  is  without  doubt  detrimental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  milking  qualities.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  separate  them  day  and 
night,  and  let  them  come  together  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  or  let  them 
come  together  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  prefer  twice  a  day.  We  should  exer- 
cise care  in  the  selection  of  our  breeding  bulls.  If  we  do  not  look  to  them  we  can 
not  keep  our  breed  where  it  is.  If  we  use  an  inferior  animal  for  a  bull,  we  are 
undoubtedly  apt  to  get  inferior  offspring.  If  we  get  one  that  is  developed,  as  to 
milk  and  beef  qualities,  we  will  get  breeds  that  will  produce  it. 

K  8.  Frazee,  Orange.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  relative  to  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  the  shorthorn.  If  there  are  any  breeders  who  let  the  calf  run  with 
the  cow  they  make  a  mistake.  They  will  develop  the  milking  qualities  much  bet- 
ter by  not  allowing  the  calf  to  run  with  the  cow.  If  the  pasture  is  good  and  the 
weather  warm,  and  we  want  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  give  them  a  little  bran 
and  oats;  corn  is  too  heating.  If  you  want  to  spoil  the  milking  qualities  don't 
j>ay  any  attention  to  it.  Let  your  cow  have  a  calf  in  May  or  June,  and  don't  let 
the  calf  run  with  the  cow. 

lsham  Sedgwick,  Wayne  County,  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Winter  Feeding 
and  Care  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  " : 


CARE  OP  CATTLE. 

This  is  not  expected  to  be  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  values  of  different 
kinds  of  feed.  This  has  been  discussed  in  papers  and  books  times  without  number. 
Being  something  of  a  student  of  chemistry,  I  think  that  I  know  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  written  on  that  subject  that  is  Greek  to  the  average  farmer  and 
at  least  Latin  to  the  average  breeder  of  shorthorns.  In  this  age  the  practical  is  in 
demand,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  practical  manner  as  far  as 
possible ;  but,  in  order  to  induce  some  member  of  this  association  who  is  capable 
of  doing  a  really  good  service,  I  will  ask  that  such  person  will  favor  us  with  a  table 
of  the  values  in  this  comparative  form :  Let  corn  be  represented  with  a  value  of 
SI  per  hundred  pounds,  and  give  its  percentage  value  as  a  fat  producer,  as  a  heat 
producer  and  as  a  growth  producer.  Then,  in  three  columns,  let  him  set  down  the 
comparative  percentage  of  value  of  other  feeds  for  the  same  purposes,  taking  each 
article  in  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Then  a  simple  rule  of  arithmetic 
would  give. a  good  deal  of  advice  as  to  the  price  that  we  should  value  each  article 
of  feed. 

In  winter  feeding  and  care  of  shorthorns  or  any  other  stock  there  are  four 
points  of  importance :    How  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature,  how  to  keep  clean, 
bow  to  keep  health,  and  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  animals  in  hand. 
22— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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The  sum  of  the  first  three  items  is  how  to  maintain  thrift.  We  are  sure  of  one 
thing  to  begin  on,  and  that  is  that  the  shorthorn  is  the  beat  animal  of  the  cattle 
kind  to  reward  good  care. 

In  the  beginning  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  like  most  preachers,  my  advice  is 
better  than  my  practice ;  and  it  is  bo  for  the  reason  that  I  have  absolute  control  of 
my  advice,  but  my  practice  is  hedged  about  with  many  things  beyond  my  control. 

In  regard  to  maintaining  temperature,  one  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  keep  dry. 
There  is  more  real  suffering  to  an  animal  in  one  of  those  cold  driving  storms  of 
rain  or  snow  than  there  is  in  a  temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  zero  with  a  dry 
coat. 

First  of  all,  then,  shelter  from  rain  and  snow  and  then  shelter  from  the  cold 
winds ;  but  let  your  shelters  have  that  other  great  requisite,  good  ventilation,  and 
also  that  Btill  greater  one,  let  it  be  clean.  Great  drafts  through  your  barns  are  not 
necessary  to  ventilation,  but  comparatively  small  ones  will  do  if  rightly  arranged. 
This  one  hint  is  sufficient  in  this  matter.  Provide  openings  on  all  sides  of  the  barn 
near  the  floors  of  the  stable,  but  in  cold  weather  leave  only  those  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  wind  open.  Then  another  common  fault  is  the  full  sweep  of  the 
wind  under  the  floors.  Perhaps  these  faulty  constructed  buildings  are  the  reason 
that  the  strawstack,  with  its  warm  side  and  bed,  is  such  a  great  favorite  with  so 
many  of  our  breeders ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  a  good  sheltering  stack  is  a  good 
thing  and  a  thing  that  is  not  easily  excelled. 

Next  to  shelter  in  maintaining  the  temperature  and  the  source  of  heat  is  good 
feed.  Starch,  sugar  and  oils  are  the  essentials  in  maintaining  temperature,  and 
there  is  not  an  article  in  the  list  of  feeds  in  common  use  that  does  not  contain  all 
these.  Which  is  the  most  available  is  the  question  that  each  must  answer  for  him- 
self. There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  ration  that  is  the  most  effective, 
and  yet  we  are  not  all  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  grow  and  fatten  the 
beef.  Through  the  most  of  our  State  corn  always  has  been  the  best  winter  feed 
available.  We  could  hardly  get  along  without  it.  Yet  great  as  it  is,  it  needs  to 
be  supplemented  with  other  things.  Sometimes  its  comparative  market  value  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  we  use  as  little  corn  as  possible,  lest  the  product  be  worth 
less  than  the  corn.  The  most  profitable  way  of  feeding  the  fodder  with  the  corn 
has  been  a  serious  question,  too  often,  to  suit  some  of  us.  The  various  feed  cutters 
have  often  proved  of  great  value  where  the  stables  and  troughs  are  all  in  good 
shape,  and  yet  there  are  seasons  when  the1  ground  is  frozen  and  dry  and  the  fodder 
is  of  such  good  quality  that  there  is  no  loss  in  feeding  the  stalks  whole  on  the 
ground  and  there  is  a  saving  of  labor  that  may  be  better  employed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  one  crop  that  is  too  much  neglected  in 
this  country,  and  one  that  is  very  valuable  as  a  winter  feed.  Beets  or  mangels  can 
be  raised  in  great  abundance  and  at  a  low  cost.  With  our  best  lands  and  in  all 
seasons  it  is  possible  to  raise  ten  bushels  of  beets  to  the  same  ground  space  that 
will  produce  one  of  corn.  The  cost  of  raising  is  only  about  three  times  that  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  the  feeding  value  of  an  acre  of  beets  as  a  supplemental  feed  to 
corn  is  equal  to  five  or  more  acres  of  corn.  The  juicy,  lively  condition  of  the 
cattle  on  grass  in  summer  may  be  maintained  all  winter  by  a  mixed  ration  of  grain, 
fodder  and  beets,  and  this  condition  maintained  in  the  winter  is  of  more  value 
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than  will  appear  at  first  thought.  Animals  so  fed  in  the  winter  will  go  to  the  early 
grass  in  the  spring  in  much  better  shape  than  those  fed  on  a  dry  diet.  There  is 
not  that  avidity  to  fill  up  on  the  washy  grass  that  will  only  barely  maintain  the 
condition  of  the  animals  for  the  first  thirty  days  on  grasp.  The  cattle  will  take 
the  early  grass  in  a  moderate  way  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  appetite  for 
grain  so  as  to  continually  improve  during  the  change  of  feed. 

Allow  me  to  go  back  a  little  while  on  the  question  of  feed.  The  most  of  us  are 
a  little  too  prone  to  put  off  the  day  of  commencing  the  winter  feeding.  We  ask 
that  our  cattle  shift  for  themselves  too  long.  We  want  them  to  do  a  little  more 
picking  round  the  corners  and  to  take  some  more  of  that  food  they  refused  when 
the  grass  was  better.  I  find  that  down  in  Kentucky  there  are  a  few  men  that  are 
a  little  more  successful  in  having  their  cattle  look  a  little  better  than  our  Hoosier 
cattle  generally  look  in  the  September  days,  and  these  men  are  not  telling  us  very 
loudly  that  there  is  a  patch  of  sorghum  that  has  been  contributing  a  good  deal  of 
fat  about  that  time,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  sorghum  is  one  of  the  best  fall  forage 
plants  that  we  have,  and  these  men  send  their  cattle  into  the  winter  in  tiptop  con- 
dition by  supplying  them  with  a  ration  that  has  a  large  fat  producing  power,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  condition  than  it  is  to  put  on  the  fat  after  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  one  point  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  winter  feeding 
is  how  to  get  the  best  results.  Let  us  put  the  greatest  precept  in  all  feeding  so 
pointed  that  there  is  not  a  Shorthorn  breeder  in  Indiana  that  will  not  be  so  tickled 
with  the  point  of  it  that  he  will  never  forget  it  If  five  pounds  of  feed  will  main- 
tain a  Shorthorn  at  his  present  standing,  every  ounce  more  that  he  will  eat  and 
properly  digest  will  make  him  grow.  Put  it  another  way :  A  fair  feed  will  keep 
the  animal  alive  and  at  his  November  weight  until  May,  every  dollar's  worth  of 
extra  feed  that  he  will  eat  will  add  two  dollars  to  his  value  in  May.  Put  it  still 
another  way :  If  $10  worth  of  feed  and  $5  worth  of  labor  will  make  a  steer  worth 
$50  in  October,  worth  $50  in  May,  it  is  time  that  you  have  at  least  sense  enough 
to  sit  by  the  fire  with  the  fifty  dollars  in  your  pocket  all  winter.  Let  me  say  it 
again :  The  man  that  only  expects  to  get  his  cattle  through  the  winter  in  order  to 
have  them  to  eat  his  grass  in  the  summer,  should,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us, 
quit  raising  Shorthorns  and  invest  in  saw-bucks.  Let  me  tell  it  to  you  again : 
The  man  who  will  only  feed  his  cattle  enough  to  keep  life  in  them  from  November 
till  May  ought  to  eat  the  same  feed  that  he  allows  his  cattle,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Sirs,  let  the  motto  be,  Have  the  best  feed  that  you  can  afford,  and  have 
no  more  stock  than  you  can  feed  until  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  Go 
upon  the  principle  that  one  pound  of  fuel  will  heat  the  water  in  the  engine  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  that  two  pounds  will  give  you  steam  enough  to  start,  and  that 
three  will  grind  you  a  grist  of  dollars,  and  that  the  Shorthorns  are  your  engines 
and  mills.  Don't  sit  round  with  only  a  simmering  fire,  but  put  on  the  steam  and 
let  us  see  that  you  mean  to  prove  that  you  have  a  good  engine  and  know  how 
to  ran  it. 

I  beg  that  you  will  not  get  tired  if  I  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  water- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  more  neglected  than  any  other  point  in 
winter  care.  None  of  ns  relish  ice-water  on  a  cold  day  in  the  winter.  We  may 
drink  it  to  allay  thrist;  so  does  a  Shorthorn.    That  is  not  the  real  reason  that 
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animals  should  drink.  It  should  be  to  moisten  the  feed,  and  one  of  the  important 
things  is  to  have  water  that  the  animal  will  drink  when  it  is  not  really  thirsty.  It 
is  much  better  that  an  animal  say  of  1,000  pounds  weight,  drink  an  allowance  of 
four  quarts  of  water  three  times  a  day,  than  to  drink  twenty-four  quarts  once  in 
two  days,  as  they  will  frequently  do  when  icewater  is  the  only  supply.  We  have 
great  faith  in  pure  water  for  our  own  consumption,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  we 
have  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  animals  that  we  feed.  A  large  supply 
of  water  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  life.  Water  is  but  a  solvent  and  its  office  is 
to  maintain  the  proper  constitution  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  an  excessive 
drink  is  a  great  delay  to  digestion.  For  these  reasons  I  insist  on  a  supply  of  water 
that  is  as  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  it.  And  let  the  water  be  pure,  for  cleanliness  is  appreciated  by  ani- 
mals who  have  not  been  taught  lessons  of  depravity.  Let  us  have  things  clean 
about  the  cattle,  no  matter  where  you  keep  them.  We  all  have  some  idea  of  clean- 
liness and  of  dirt.  Were  we  to  go  into  the  absolute  in  our  definition  of  dirt  it 
may  lead  us  to  the  chemist's  definition,  where  he  said  it  is  something  very  clean 
and  nice  where  it  isn't  wanted.  Butter,  when  it  is,  as  it  should  be,  nicely  handled, 
on  the  table  on  the  platter,  may  be  delightful  to  the  appetite  ;  but  smeared  on  a 
lady's  dress  or  a  gentleman's  silk  hat  becomes  grease  and  provokes  disgust  So  the 
droppings  in  the  stable  are  the  dainty  feed  of  the  plants  and  should  be  put  in 
place  for  the  plants  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
stables  and  soil  the  coats  of  your  beauties  in  red,  white  and  roan.  You  will  say 
that  all  this  takes  work.  So  it  does,  and  let  me  say  that  if  you  love  your  work 
and  your  cattle  you  will  care  nothing  about  the  labor.  While  touching  cleanli- 
ness, I  wish  to  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  keep  the 
stables  clean,  but  impress  upon  you  that  better  idea  that  the  animals  must  be  kept 
clean.  Not  merely  that  outward  clean  appearance,  but  that  degree  of  cleanliness 
that  will  assure  the  keeper  that  there  are  n6  parasites  on  the  animals.  It  may  be 
possible  that  some  of  you  will  get  lousy  cattle,  but  it  is  your  loss  every  hour  that 
you  keep  them  so. 

Knowing  the  time  of  these  conventions  is  none  too  long,  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  paper  short.  I  do  not  deem  it  wise,  however,  to  close  without  a  terse 
expression  of  the  points  of  most  importance.  Shelter  from  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  keep  animals  clean  and  dry,  and  if  I  dare  to  say  a  word  about  your  lots,  I 
would  say  don't  turn  your  Shorthorns  on  the  mud.  Provide  pure  water  without 
ice  in  it.  Let  your  cattle  drink  at  least  twice  a  day  and  not  too  much  at  once. 
Give  as  large  a  variety  of  feed  as  you  can,  and  if  possible  let  some  of  the  feed  he 
crisp  and  juicy  as  the  summer  feed.  Last  of  all,  see  that  your  cattle  have  enough 
feed  to  maintain  their  condition,  and  as  much  more  as  they  can  use  in  making 
flesh,  milk  or  growth.  All  these  remarks  apply  to  all  classes  of  cattle,  except  that 
in  fully  matured  cattle  enough  feed  only  is  needed  to  maintain  condition. 
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DISCUSSION. 

&  D.  Butts,  Columbus.  He  raised  the  point  in  regard  to  water.  I  would  like 
to  know  something  about  that.  If  there  is  any  one  who  has  tried  heating  water 
for  their  cattle  I  hope  they  will  give  their  experience.  The  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  some  of  our  papers  in  the  past  few  years  and  is  somewhat  claiming  the 
attention  of  breeders.  I  have  a  brother  in  Illinois  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
heating  water  for  his  cattle  for  the  last  two  winters  and  is  enthusiastic  over  it. 
He  says  in  the  summer  if  he  has  spring  water  that  the  cattle  can  go  to,  he  has  no 
trouble  in  getting  them  fat  if  they  have  good  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  if  he  has 
water  without  ice  where  the  cattle  can  go  and  frequently  drink  they  will  do  with 
one-fourth  less  feed.    I  never  have  tried  it. 

Albert  Marlatt,  Milton,  Wayne  County.  I  have  nine  calves  left  over  from  my 
sale,  and  I  have  been  warming  the  water  for  them.  I  have  an  old  kettle  in  which 
I  water  them.  I  put  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  warm  water  in  the  kettle  and  pump 
the  other  water  on  it.  My  calves  have  never  done  better  than  this  winter.  I 
think  we  should  make  it  a  practice  to  give  water  a  little  warmer  than  water 
coming  from  the  well.  I  have  noticed  that  some  have  tried  giving  cold  water  and 
lost -one-third  of  the  milk  in  a  few  days  time.  As  to  the  feeding  of  my  cattle,  I 
am  not  an  extra  feeder.  I  feed  corn  cut  in  a  cutting  box ;  I  give  a  portion  of  that 
and  all  the  good  fodder  they  want,  and  last  spring  my  cattle  were  in  as  good  order 
as  they  were  last  summer.  I  think  we  should  give  calves  tepid  water,  and  also 
other  stock,  too,  in  winter. 

0.  L.  Jeffries.  We  have  been  using  a  heating  tank  in  which  the  water  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees.    Cattle  will  drink  more  of  this  than  if  colder. 

K  F.  Folsum,  Indianapolis.  My  observation  is  derived  from  a  dairy  country. 
Dairymen  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  cold  water  to  stock.  They  use  these  heaters 
where  not  provided  with  other  means,  and  some  use  cisterns.  Where  they  have  an 
elevation  on  which  to  build  cisterns  holding  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
barreli*,  using  wind  pumps  with  which  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the  barn  and  is 
always  warm.  If  all  the  Shorthorns  breeders  of  Indiana  would  visit  some  of  those 
dairies  where  they  have  such  arrangements  and  take  pattern  after  them  it  would 
be  money  in  their  pockets.  What  is  good  for  them  to  make  butter  and  cheese  is 
as  good  for  us  to  keep  our  Shorthorns  in  good  condition.  Many  of  them  get 
heaters,  but  a  large  number  of  those  dairies  have  their  tanks  buried  beneath  the 
earth  and  then  convey  it  into  the  barn. 

Walter  J.  Quick,  Columbus.  The  arrangement  we  have  in  watering  our  herd 
carries  a  living  lesson  to  us.  We  water  a  part  of  the  herd  from  a  branch.  The 
water  seems  to  be  thirty  or  forty  degrees  warmer  than  water  standing  in  the  trough 
pumped  at  the  well.  Some  of  the  cattle  that  go  to  the  well  in  the  morning,  when 
they  drink  at  all,  shiver  over  it,  while  those  drinking  at  the  branch  do  not.  Cattle 
drinking  s\\  the  well  do  not  drink  as  much  as  those  at  the  branch.  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment  and  went  to  heating  water  and  found  the  animal  that  I 
tried  drank  more  water.  We  found  by  warming  the  water  they  would  drink  one 
or  two  buckets  of  water  instead  of  a  few  sips.  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it 
pays  to  heat  water  for  stock. 
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J,  Strange,  Arcana.  I  have  observed  quite  often  when*  you  turn  an  animal  to 
the  cold  water  from  the  well  in  the  summer  time  they  will  stand  around  until  they 
get  the  proper  temperature  before  drinking,  which  seems  to  be  a  nature  in  the  ani- 
mal. Yet  it  would  not  at  the  same  time  seem  so  cold  in  the  winter  out  of  the  same 
well.  I  water  from  wells  altogether,  and  one  is  eighty-five  feet  deep,  which  is 
pleasant  water,  but  they  always  wet  their  lips  before  drinking.  If  they  get  to  water 
that  is  tepid  they  take  hold  at  once.  In  regard  to  feeding  stock  in  winter,  there  is 
nothing  teaches  us  more  than  experience.  I  observe  that  in  cold,  icy  weather, 
feeding  on  the  ground  they  waste  feed.  I  took  rails  and  made  a  pen  and  filled  this 
pen  with  fodder,  around  which  my  cattle  run,  and  they  trim  it  and  don't  waste  any. 
'  When  on  the  ground  they  tramp  over  it,  dirty  it,  and  they  don't  like  it.  I  think 
we  will  finally  resort  to  cutting  up  the  stalk  in  the  cutting  box.  I  have  been  doing 
that  some,  and  find  it  as  good  as  rtraw.  I  grind  my  corn,  cob  and  all.  I  think  if 
we  had  a  machine  to  grind  the  stalk  up  down  below  the  ear  we  would  have  better 
results.  By  this  means  they  would  get  enough  corn,  and  the  ground  stalk  would 
be  an  excellent  mixture.  In  breeding  Shorthorns  for  the  purpose  they  are  bred  for, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  too  rich  feed  is  not  for  the  best,  but  I  would  recommend  liberal 
feeding,  and  keep  them  growing,  and  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  body  you  can. 
As  to  feeding  in  the  winter  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything.  In  this  ensilage 
business,  when  it  comes  to  solid  matter  it  don't  contain  any  more  nourishment  than 
other  things.  It  don't  contain  more  solid  matter  than  dry  food.  The  question  is, 
can  we  use  it  when  this  is  the  case?  The  heat  of  the  animal  is  caused  by  using  dry 
feed  more  than  food  that  is  more  moist. 

Isham  Sedgwick  It  is  not  in  good  taste  for  a  man  to  discuss  his  own  paper* 
but  the  gentleman  has  brought  out  some  points  that  will  bear  discussion.  In 
reference  to  water,  I  have  made  some  discovery.  I  find  it  is  good  to  limit  the  sup- 
ply of  water.  I  had  two  animals  one  winter  and  made  this  experiment  on  the 
water  question:  One  I  let  go  to  the  trough  and  drink  all  the  water  he  wanted,  and 
sometimes  he  would  not  drink  more  than  once  in  two  days,  but  when  he  did  drink 
he  would  drink  a  great  deal.  The  other,  I  made  it  a  point  to  take  him  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  a  bucketful  every  day,  finally  increasing  to  one-half  bucketful  twice 
every  day,  or  two  bucketeful  in  two  days.  The  one  with  a  limited  supply  of  water 
went  through  the  winter  better  than  the  other  and  never  shivered.  That  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  beneficial  to  stock,  and  I  followed 
that  with  some  other  experiments.  The  last  few  years  I  spent  on  the  farm  I  per- 
sonally fed  and  cared  for  my  stock ;  I  used  a  great  many  beets.  One  acre  of  beets 
I  deemed  equal  to  five  acres  of  corn.  As  to  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  it  is  true  that  a 
hundred  pounds  of  ensilage  contains  about  the  same  nutriment  that  the  same 
amount  of  feed  cut  in  the  summer  and  dried.  Cut  the  feed,  put  one  portion  in 
ensilage  and  the  other  dried,  weigh  both  portions  at  time  of  cutting,  the  one  dried 
has  lost  considerable  water,  but  it  contains  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  This 
proves  there  is  nothing  in  the  ensilage  process.  This,  I  think,  is  true.  Beets  are 
excellent  for  cattle.  In  feeding  beets,  cattle  will  not  touch  corn  while  beets  are  in 
the  trough,  which  shows  they  have  a  good  appetite  for  that  kind  of  feed.  I  want 
the  animal  to  have  all  the  feed,  over  and  above  to  keep  warm,  he  wants,  for  we 
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want  it  to  grow.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  to  grow  fast  from  the  beginning.  I  like 
the  idea  of  developing  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  carry  them  in  a 
standing  condition,  bat  let  them  grow  from  the  very  first. 

W.  A.  Macy,  LemisvUU.  I  have  found  an  experience  last  fall.  Our  corn  crop 
was  light,  and  I  took  my  self-binder  into  the  field  and  cut  my  corn  as  wheat.  Where 
the  corn  was  too  large  I  cut  one  row  at  a  time  and  shocked  it  like  wheat,  hauled  it 
to  the  barn  and  cut  it  up  like  oats,  and  I  find  it  is  cheaper  feed  than  hay.  There  is  a 
neighbor  in  my  county  who  cuts  up  his  corn  and  runs  it  through  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, taking  out  about  two-thirds  of  the  concave,  running  it  through  very  sue- 
cessfully.  It  works  nicely  and  the  cattle  eat  it  with  a  relish.  Mrs.  Merideth,  one 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  we  have,  cuts  all  the  fodder  she  can  use.  Reapers 
can  be  made  to  cut  two  rows  of  corn  at  once.  I  set  my  machine  to  run  almost  as 
high  as  I  could,  and  by  changing  the  movement  of  the  reel  I  had  no  trouble  to  cut 
my  corn,  only  where  the  corn  was  little  nubbins  it  did  not  work  so  satisfactorily.  I 
notice  in  the  East,  and  another  in  the  West,  where  machines  are  made  to  cut  corn 
that  will  make  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  will  have  use  for  the 
threshing  machine  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer  to  save  our  fodder. 

E.  S.  FoUom.  In  cutting  this  fodder,  do  yon  allow  it  to  dry  out  before  stor- 
ing, if  not  it  would  mold  and  spoil  ? 

W.  A.  Macy,  I  shock  it  just  as  I  do  wheat  and  let  it  dry  out.  It  makes 
good  feed. 

Mr,  King.  If  I  understand  you,  an  acre  of  beets  is  worth  five  acres  of  corn ; 
what  is  the  cost  as  compared  with  five  acres  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  I  think  I  could  raise  one  acre  of  beets  as  easily  as  three  acres 
of  corn,  taking  the  actual  labor  into  account. 

Albert  MarkUL  In  regard  to  using  bgets,  I  will  say  while  at  the  fat  stock  show 
last  fall,  we  asked  a  piominent  exhibitor  what  he  fed  his  cattle  on.  He  said  every- 
thing they  could  eat,  but  largely  on  beets.    They  seem  to  fatten  on  beets  finely. 

O.  W.  Thoma*}  Ruhh  County.  I  have  been  breeding  on  a  small  scale.  In  ref- 
erence to  watering  and  feeding  stock,  I  will  say  that  I  find  for  the  amount  of  trouble 
that  it  is  as  great  a  gain  as  any  way  we  can  manage  by  watering  stock  before  feed- 
ing. Stock  drinking  after  eating,  the  water  washes  the  feed  farther  back  in  the 
stomach,,  which,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  causes  why  feed  is  carried  through  in  a 
whole  state.  I  have  thought  I  would  test  this  matter  some  farther.  By  watering 
stock  before  feeding  they  will  possibly  keep  in  better  condition  with  the  same 
amount  of  feed. 

Mr.  Ptuey.    I  would  ask  Mr.  Sedgwick  how  to  keep  those  beets? 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  I  buried  them  in  the  ground.  I  expect  to  build  a  barn  soon, 
and  shall  put  a  beet  cellar  in  the  barn. 

W.  F.  Christian,  Indianapolis.  I  have  been  using  mangles  for  five  or  six  years. 
My  first  mode  of  keeping  them  was  to  bury  them,  and  one  winter  I  put  them  in  a 
silo.  If  you  put  them  where  there  is  no  moisture  they  will  wither.  I  put  the 
beets  on  straw  and  then  cover  them  with  dirt  eight  inches  deep,  and  when  the 
weather  turns  very  cold  I  put  manure  over  them. 
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Mr.  Mitchell,  I  was  born  in  the  old  country  on  a  farm,  and  I  recollect  we 
never  fed  grain.  We  fed  on  roots,  especially  these  yellow  top  turnips.  We  had  a 
cutter  in  which  we  cut  the  turnips  up,  and  oUr  cattle  would  get  as  fat  as  butter. 
Turnips,  if  we  could  grow  them,  would  be  better  than  beets. 

W.  A.  Macy.    Did  you  tend  those  turnips  in  the  summer? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  planted  them  in  the  fall.  When  gathering  time  come  we 
would  gather  two  rows  and  leave  two  rows,  which  were  sold  to  the  sheep  raisers. 
They  would  take  a  large  net,  which  would  encircle  four  or  five  acres,  and  when 
they  would  eat  this  out  they  would  move  to  another  place.  The  other  half  goes  to 
feed  the  cattle.    Turnips  are  excellent  feed. 

J.  B.  Conner,  of  Indiana  Farmer.  All  along  the  margin  of  this  question  yoo 
advocate  root  crops.  I  notice  it  is  a  fact  in  New  England  ensilage  is  being  intro- 
duced, and  by  them  the  grass  and  corn  crop  is  put  in  silos,  and  the  growth  of  beet 
and  other  root  crops  are  rapidly  diminishing.  They  say  that  ensilage  is  preferable 
to  root  crops.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  present  has  tried  ensilage  and  de- 
termined the  character  of  the  food.  ' 

E.  S.  FoUon,  Indianapolis.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  tried  it,  but  have  had 
some  observation  last  fall  while  some  of  my  friends  were  filling  a  silo.  I  was 
there  in  October  and  they  increased  their  silos  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent. 
They  were  filling  them  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  put  in  green  corn  and  lay  it 
close  together.  They  plant  their  corn  in  drills  which  grows  very  tall.  They  were 
raising  thirty-five  tons  of  green  food  to  the  acre,  which  is  equal  to  fifteen  tods  of 
dry  feed.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  where  a  silo  can  be  put  in  it  is  a 
profitable  investment.  These  silos  are  generally  built  above  ground,  and  the  en* 
silege  is  cut  with  a  stalk  cutter  run  by  steam  power.  If  they  build  close  to  the 
barn  they  build  the  silos  of  solid  material., 

Mr.  Mitchell.'  Turnips  are  fine  if  you  put  them  in  drills.  After  the  growth 
stops  in  the  fall,  and  the  ground  moist,  take  a  horse  and  a  breaking  plow  and  turn 
a  furrow  on  them.  You  can  in  this  way  cover  them  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  walk. 
It  covers  them  up  nicely,  and  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  before  winter  sets 
in.     We  can  cover  an  immense  amount  of  them  in  a  little  while. 

H.  G.  C.  Bals,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
respectfully  submit,  that  we  find  the  accounts  correct.  We  find  balance  in  hands 
of  Secretary,  $46.78,  and  recommend  that  same  be  paid  over  to  Treasurer.  The 
balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  is  $2.65,  which  amount,  together  with  the  $46.78 
paid  to  Treasurer  by  Secretary,  making  a  total  of  949.43,  which  we  recommend  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary  on  account  of  salary  still  due  said  officer.  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  all  moneys  collected  by  Secretary,  on  account  of  dues  or  otherwise, 
be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer,  and  that  said  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  balance 
due  Secretary,  on  account  of  unpaid  salary,  out  of  any  moneys  that  may  be  remain- 
ing after  expenses  of  the  present  meeting  are  paid.  Your  committee  further  recom- 
mend that  in  consideration  of  496  copies  (paper  binding)  and  70  copies  (cloth 
binding)  of  Shorthorn  Directory  still  in  hands  of  Association,  that  the  cloth  copies 
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be  offered  at  75  cents  per  copy  and  the  paper  copies  be  offered  at  25  cento  per  copy. 
We  also  recommend  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  one  to  canvass 
among  the  members  present  and  sell  as  many  of  the  directories  as  possible. 

Mr.  J.  Strange,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  danger  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country  from  contagious 
pleuropneumonia  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  most  rigid  means  for  its  eradication ; 
and 

Whereas,  The  cattle  growers'  bill  endorsed  by  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  America,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  Senator 
Palmer,  is  by  this  association  deemed  the  most  adequate  measure  devised  for  stamp- 
ing out  this  disease ;  therefore, 

R&olved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  now  in  con- 
vention, commends  this  measure  and  earnestly  request  that  our  delegation  in 
Congress  give  it  their  hearty  support 

J.  S  Buckles.  I  think  the  qualification  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
location. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  say  as  a  Shorthorn  breeder,  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  without  the  "  Indiana  Shorthorn  Directory."  I  can  not  do  without  it.  It 
contains  all  the  names  of  the  leading  breeders  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  the  expert 
system  of  judging  at  our  fairs.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  should  an  expert  in 
judging  Shorthorn  cattle  pay  any  attention  to  pedigree? 

DI8CUS8ION. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Butts.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  expert  system.  If  I  were 
showing  cattle  I  would  as  soon  have  the  judgment  of  one  respectable  man  as  three 
men,  especially  as  this  Association  expects4o  recommend  judges  for  that  position. 
This  man  will  be  backed  by  the  State,  Association.  If  the  State  Association  takes 
the  responsibility  of  placing  a  man  before  the  public  to  act  as  expert  judge,  then  I 
think  we  as  breeders  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  this  man,  and  we  surely  will  if 
we  authorize  his  appointment.  I  have  been  in  a  few  places  where  this  system  has 
been  practiced,  and  while  we  hear  complaint  by  some  we  generally  find  it  approved, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  if  we  appoint  a  careful  man,  a  man  who  will  regard 
their  opinion,  and  who  will  not  care  whose  animal  they  are  looking  at,  but  if  they 
are  examining  an  animal  of  a  friend  will  cut  that  animal  where  defective  as  read- 
ily as  one  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with.  If  we  have  such  men,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  Association  can  find  such  men  throughout  the  State,  perhaps  twelve  or 
fifteen  would  be  sufficient  I  think  one  judge  is  as  good  as  half  a  dozen.  I  was 
selected  to  examine  some  cattle  at  a  fair  once.  We  started  out  with  a  committee 
of  three.  One  of  the  gentlemen  thought  he  was  not  getting  justice  done,  so  he 
wanted  two  more  added  to  the  committee,  which  was  done.  After  we  had  gone 
through  a  couple  of  shows  he  wanted  two  more  added,  so  they  were  added,  making 
seven  in  all.  I  do  not  think  the  seven  done  the  work  any  better  than  three.  A 
♦Shorthorn  is  a  Shorthorn,  gentlemen.    If  I  have  a  Mrs.  Mott,  a  better  individual 
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than  the  man  who  is  exhibiting  against  me  a  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  Mrs.  Mott  ought 
to  have  the  premium.  We  are  showing  for  individual  excellence  and  not  for  ped- 
igree, so  long  as  they  are  Shorthorns,  but  if  they  are  not,  we  don't  want  anything 
to  do  with  them.  But  if  they  are  Shorthorns  I  claim  that  a  Young  Mary  is  no 
better  than  a  Duchess,  nor  a  Duchess  than  a  Young  Mary.  Some  men  may  fancy 
pedigree  and  pay  better  prices,  but  I  would  look  more  to  individual  excellence. 
While  we  should  look  at  the  pedigree  far  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  Shorthorn,  I 
think  after  we  find  it  is  a  Shorthorn  one  should  be  looked  after  as  well  as  another. 

W.  E.  Bean,  ML  Sterling,  Ky,  On  the  first  point  I  would  come  in  to  show  for 
individual  merit  and  leave  pedigree  out.  I  think  we  should  have  two  lists.  These 
professional  men  who  go  around  with  fat  cattle,  making  it  a  regular  business,  can 
drive  out  all  others  in  the  business.  Let  the  cow  come  in  the  ring  and  show  with 
the  calf  just  as  she  is.  Fat  is  most  deceptive — like  charity,  '*  it  covers  a  multitude 
of  fault*."  Many  buy  fat  cattle  expecting  to  get  good  ones,  but  often  get  an  infe- 
rior animal.  It  seems  to  me  while  talking  of  exhibiting  Shorthorns  we  should 
have  some  arrangement  for  the  milking  qualities  in  the  Shorthorn.  We  take  to 
beef  being  most  important  We  find  more  money  in  butter  than  beef.  The  Short- 
horn will  be  more  fully  developed  if  we  can  teach  the  people  that  it  is  a  dairy 
breed,  then  there  would  be  a  great  market  opened  for  Shorthorns  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Isham  Sedgwick.  I  sprung  this  question  in  reference  to  pedigree  hoping 
that  I  might  get  an  expression  upon  it.  I  do  not  see  but  one  system  to  it.  If  we 
are  going  to  consider  pedigree  when  judging  cattle  as  experts  we  might  leave  the 
cattle  at  home.  I  do  not  think  the  pedigree  should  be  considered  if  it  is  a  Short- 
horn and  eligible  to  record.  I  am  decided  on  another  point,  and  that  is,  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  judge  of  two  head  of  cattle  side  by  side,  one  fat  and  the 
other  lean,  which  was  the  best  individual  in  these  two  conditions  without  being 
flattered  on  the  fat  nor  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  it  on  the  other,  in  looking  at 
this  thing  I  will  be  considerably  prejudiced  to  the  flesh.  I  may  look  at  the  bone 
as  far  as  bone  is  concerned,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  in  good  flesh  shows  it  is  ea»y 
to  fatten  and  carry  weight  in  that  respect.  I  like  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  over- 
feeding of  cattle.  It  keeps  good  men  out  of  the  show  ring.  What  I  mean  by 
over-feeding  is  fat  bevond  the  condition  of  health,  as  they  are  frequently  done  to 
put  them  in  the  show  ring.  A  superfluity  of  fat  is  like  it  is  on  men — it  is  disease. 
They  should  be  in  good  condition,  then  they  are  not  over  fat,  but  many  are  fat- 
tened until  they  won't  fatten  any  longer.  An  animal  that  is  fat  can  not  be 
dropped  back  in  the  pasture  without  detriment,  and  when  he  comes  back  to  the 
normal  condition  that  animal  is  ruined  by  over-feeding.  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
over  fatten  a  growing  animal.  *I  believe  we  may  take  a  calf  and  give  it  all  the 
milk  it  can  take  up  to  six  or  seven  months  old  it  is  not  then  in  a  condition  to 
wean  and  put  on  the  feed  it  should  have  had,  that  same  calf  will  fatten  with  s 
reasonable  amount  of  milk,  but  on  rough  feed  you  could  not  possibly  over  fatten 
it.  The  faster  you  can  make  an  animal  grow  the  better.  I  like  to  see*Shorthorns 
come  into  market  at  two  years  old  as  well  as  a  scrub  at  four.  Two  years  ago  we 
fed  a  lot  of  steers.  A  part  of  them  were  two  years  old  and  a  part  were  three  yean 
old,  and  fattened  well  from  the  beginning.  The  two  year  old  went  into  market 
weighing  fourteen  hundred  pounds ;  they  were  the  best.    So  we  gained  one  year 
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because  we  fed  them  well  from  the  start.  My  grandfather  was  a  good  feeder  His 
idea  was  that  a  calf  should  have  its  hide  about  full  from  the  beginning  to  the  time 
it  was  slaughtered.  There  is  much  in  feeding  stock  and  in  the  kind  of  stock  you 
feed  to  get  the  best  results.  You  can*  take  a  scrub  calf  and  treat  it  the  same  way 
as  a  Shorthorn  and  the  Shorthorn  will  beat  it  every  time..  We  feed  liberally  all 
the  time.  Bull*  that  we  keep  for  use  1  feed  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. You  don't  want  to  fatten  him,  but  in  that  condition  to  take  on  fat  and  not 
in  that  condition  to  rove  around  and  be  restless.  This  thing  of  over-feeding  ani- 
mals was  illustrated  by  George  Davidson,  of  Wayne  county,  who  shpwed  cattle  in 
1856  or  '57  that  were  so  fat  that  the  cow  when  stood  up  you  could  pour  nearly  a 
bucket  of  water  on  the  back  without  running  off.  The  ribs  stood  up  higher  than 
the  back.  He  kept  these  three  years  and  never  had  an  increase.  These  I  would 
<5all  over-fat  stock,  and  were  diseased.  They  were  cattle  three  or  four  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  had  no  place  in  the  show  ring.  As  regards  the  stock  there  could 
nothing  be  showed  against  them,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  over-feed  them  un- 
less he  wanted  to  make  an  impression  that  he  had  the  finest  cattle  in  the  State 

Mr.  Strange,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  a  partial  report,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  W.  B.  Smith  resolution,  read  at  yesterday's  meeting, 
favoring  adhering  to  the  present  system  of  registration. 

DISCUSSION  ON  REGISTRY. 

W.  B.  Smith.  Every  breeder  of  Short  horn  cattle  is  in  favor  of  a  standard  and 
we  are  in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  than  we  have  now.  There  is  much  discussion 
in  regard  to  raising  the  standard  of  registry.  Some  say  drop  them  from  the  regis- 
ter unless  they  bring  certain  prices.  Others  think  this  Association  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  every  animal,  to  pass  upon  its  individuality,  and  if  it  was 
right  it  may  be  registered,  but  if  not  it  can  not  be.  People  say  we  who  own  calves 
not  of  the  best  strain  of  blood,  that  the  bull  calf  should  be  castrated  and  the  heifer 
-sent  to  the  block.  But  we  don't  do  this.  We  put  our  bulls  on  the  market  and  we 
often  go  to  herds  and  find  scrubs  looking  better  than  Shorthorns,  and  running  in 
the  same  pasture.  There  are  many  herds  in  Indiana  whidh  I  think  are  in  the  same 
fix,  that  some  of  the  cattle  are  scrubs,  as  we  might  say,  which  look  better  than 
Shorthorns.  There  are  many  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Indiana  inferior  to  scrub  cattle 
running  in  the  same  pasture.  If  we  raise  the  standard  most  of  us  would  have  to 
■tend  some  to  the  block.  If  a  man  has  ten  calves  or  cows  and  only  eight  that  is 
worthy  of  record,  I  believe  the  eight  recorded  would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  ten 
not  recorded.  I  do  not  know  how  .we  can  reactmt,  whether  by  certain  prices  or  a 
-committee  appointed  to  bring  this  about  We  certainly,  sometime,  will  have  to  do 
something  of  this  kind  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  individually,  but  we  will  have 
to  be  compelled.  We  will  have  to  say,  We  will  castrate  this  bull  and  spay  this 
heifer.    It  is  the  only  way  we  will  get  at  it 

Jvdgt  J.  S.  Buckle*,  Muncie.  I  do  not  desire  to  talk  much  on  this  question, 
notwithstanding  I  feel  some  interest  in  it.  I  do  not  concur  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  had  the  floor.  However,  I  do  believe  conscientiously 
4hat  something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  Shorthorns,  but  the 
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proposition  of  the  gentleman  over  the,  way  will  not  accomplish  it.  The  way  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  Shorthorns  is  to  mend  the  breeders  of  Shorthorns  and 
show  them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  trim  inferior  balls  and  send  the  heifers  to 
the  block.  But  when  you  say  an  animal  has  not  brought  a  hundred  dollars  it  shall 
not  te  entitled  to  record.  What  shall  we  do?  Keep  it  until  we  do  get  a  hundred 
dollars?  How  are  we  then  to  determine  the  other  proposition,  that  this  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  send  this  committee  all 
over  the  State  to  say  which  shall  be  recorded  and  which  shall  not  be,  is  to  my  mind 
supremely  ridiculous  [laughter].'  There  may  be  something  better  that  will  answer 
the  purpose,  but  I  think  of  nothing  better  fhan  work  to  the  interest  of  the  Short- 
horn, and  keep  none  but  the  best  and  breed  none  but  the  best.  Then  again,  the 
Shorthorn  theory,  that  like  begets  like.  While  this  may  be  true  in  some  measure, 
it  don't  necessarily  follow  that  the  bull  calf  gets  something  just  like  himself.  His 
produce  may  run  back  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  safer  to  breed  from  the  best 
animal  we  have  got.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  we  can  successfully  im- 
prove our  grade  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  much  on  this  question,  but  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  resolution.  The  shorthorn  breeder  who  don't  take  care  to  castrate  his  inferior 
bull  calf  and  leave  his  inferior  heifer  not  recorded  will  not  stand  very  high  in  the 
eyes  of  the  shorthorn  men  generally,  and  will  not  get  good  prices  for  his  goods.  I 
think  we  should  each  one  depend  on  himself  in  this  matter.  If  any  man  wants  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  must  not  offer  an  inferior  animal  to  the  public.  I 
do  not  know  as  we  need  to  change  this  resolution,  but  if  you  want  to  get  good 
prices  you  must  have  good  cows. 

B.  A.  Oleman,  Morgan  County.  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  the  breeders  who 
breed  for  breeding  purposes  are  responsible  for  the  condition  you  are  in.  Tou 
taught  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  every  pedigree  animal  would  produce  a 
bull  calf  fit  to  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  If  you  want  to  teach  the  farmers  of 
Indiana  a  different  lesson  in  breeding  and  growing  shorthorns,  you  want  to  teach 
them  that  it  is  profitable  to  breed  them  for  the  milk,  and  steers  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  ordinary  farm  of  the  country.  The  result  is,  there  has  been  an  over- 
production of  bull  calves,  and  they  are  not  bringing  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars  as  a  few  years  ago.  As  to  the  remedy  proposed  here,  you 
are  all  willing,  I  see,  to  castrate  bull  calves,  but  you  don't  want  to  do  this  individ- 
ually. [Laughter.]  For  the  encouragement  of  the  young  men  here  and  farmers 
like  myself,  I  have  made  a  little  account  of  the  product  of  one  shorthorn  calf.  In 
1878  a  calf  came  into  my  possession.  At  the  time  I  was  informed  by  the  gentle- 
man that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a*  well  bred  as  any,  but  I  cared  but  little  for  pedi- 
gree, as  I  was  going  to  breed  for  milk  and  steers.  In  1887  I  had  twelve  cows, 
eleven  calves,  eight  one-year-old,  and  sold  four  two-year-olds  as  the  product,  or  in- 
crease, from  this  calf.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  price,  but  I  put  my  four  two-year-olds 
at  $70  apiece,  or  $280 ;  my  twelve  cows  are  worth  $50  apiece,  or  $000 ;  eleven 
calves,  $15  each,  or  $165 ;  eight  yearlings  at  $25  each,  or  $200,  making  the  product 
to  day  worth  $1,245,  having  commenced  in  October,  1878.  If  you  can  get  that  kind 
of  teaching  to  go  out  to  the  young  men  of  Indiana  to  take  an  interest  in  breeding 
shorthorns  for  this  purpose,  you  build  on  a  basis  that  is  impregnable.    In  regard  to 
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this  expert  question,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  one  fact— we  all  have  ideas  of 
oar  own  on  these  matters.  Many  years  ago  a  prominent  breeder  in  this  State, 
whom  I  thought  much  of,  invited  me  to  look  at  his  shorthorns ;  I  looked  at  them. 
He  had  a  bull  on  which  he  placed  a  high  estimate ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  him 
individually.  He  was  a  Booth,  I  think.  This  animal  was  put  under  the  hammer 
and  brought  $90.  He  thought  he  had  a  valuable  animal.  I  have  castrated  many 
bulls  better  than  what  is  put  on  the  market  now,  but  will  you  do  it  t  There  is  an 
over-production  of  inferior  individual  pedigreed  bulls  and  heifers  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I  am  frequently  mortified  when  I  recollect  that  for  sixty  years  we  have 
it  recorded  that  the  shorthorn  blood  was  principally  of  inferior  animals  in  our 
country.  There  should  be  some  means  to  get  farmers  to  take  hold  of  these  quali- 
ties of  milk  and  beef.  I  think  we  can  get  this  with  the  argument  I  have  given 
you  to-night 

Gf.  W.  Thomas,  Homer.  The  gentleman  just  on  the  floor  has  made  pome  good 
remarks,  and  in  the  main  I  am  willing  to  accept  them,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
one  question  regarding  the  sale  of  Shorthorns,  according  to  our  observation,  which 
is  this :  While  he  advocated  the  castration  of  the  Shorthorn  bull  calves  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  good  ones? 
Over  half  of  the  time  in  disposing  of  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  that  those  who  want  to 
buy  bull  calves  they  come  to  the  herd  and  buy  on  their  own  judgment,  and  many 
times  the  lower  priced  calves  are  the  first  ones  to  be  sold.  How  is  he  going  to  ap- 
ply his  remedy  under  the  necessity  of  circumstances  ?  If  you  ask  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  good  calf  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  grade  calf,  the  grade  will  sell  first  every 
time.  If  you  castrate  the  animal,  then  you  fail  to  advance  the  inteaest  of  that 
man  by  not  buying  the  graded  calf  in  preference  to  the  hundred-dollar  calf,  which 
we  would  consider  the  best  investment,  because  if  he  could  not  get  the  graded 
calf  he  would  not  buy  any.  Now  I  believe  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  in  the  farmers, 
but  it  is  an  improvement  over  using  the  scrub  to  sell  inferior  bulls.  1  believe  in 
educating  the  common  farmers  up  to  buying  better  bulls  and  castrate  the  inferior 
ones,  then  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  we  wish  to.  How  are  we  going  to  get  there? 
only  by  educating  the  mass  of  the  people  not  to  buy  those  inferior  calves  My 
opinion  on  this  resolution  is  this :  All  these  things  necessarily  regulate  themselves. 
We  may  legislate  from  year  to  year,  but  unless  the  people  come  to  this  there  is  no 
advancement  The  education  of  the  people  in  this  respect  is  the  leading  object  of 
the  Association.  We  can  not  compel  people  to  do  anything  unless  we  educate  them 
to  this  point  Now,  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  registration  of  Shorthorns,  the  same 
will  apply  to  the  one  just  spoken  of.  We  may  restrict,  and  those  cut  out  will  form 
another  association,  which  will  be  a  greater  detriment  than  to  leave  the  plan  of 
registration  as  it  is.  It  would  be  best  for  the  secretary  of  the  American  Herd  Book 
to  instruct  the  different  States  to  have  their  secretaries  investigate  all  pedigrees  that 
come  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded ;  that  he  either  divide  the  volume  into  two 
volumes  or  issues  of  herd  book  and  put  those  that  have  straight  pedigrees  in  one 
volumed,  and  the  other  not  entirely  straight  in  another,  so  the  young  breeder  who 
don't  understand  can  see  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  pedigree.     While  there  is 
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different  values  placed  on  pedigrees,  6ne  is  considered  plain  by  some  and  fancy  by 
others.  It  is  often  that  men  are  disappointed  with  the  animal  that  brings  the 
money. 

Mr.  Oleman.  The  best  way  to  improve  our  condition  is  to  look  this*  matter 
square  in  the  face.  There  are  a  good  many  men  engaged  in  the  business  who  will 
not  make  it  a  success,  because  they  are  incompetent  themselves.  Every  man  fixes 
an  ideal  of  perfection,  and  if  I  was  a  breeder  in  Indiana  to-day  I  would  use  the 
knife  liberally,  and  it  would  eventually  eradicate  this  evil,  if  we  all  would.  In 
the  future  the  man  who  uses  the  knife  will  pay  him  in  the  longrun,  and  the  one 
who  don't  will  have  to  go  lo  the  wall.    (Resolution  adopted.) 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  Indiana  that  the 
entries  in  the  Herd  Book  hereafter  should  consist  of  such  as  are  recommended  by 
committees  of  the  State  Associations  appointed  annually. 

The  resolution  was  tabled  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Strange,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  in  regard  to  increasing  the  State  Library,  as  recommended  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  delegate. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  Chair  appointed '  Mr.  £.  S.  Folsom,  of  In- 
dianapolis, as  such  delegate. 

Thursday  Mousing,  January  26\ 

Convention  met  at  8:30,  President  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  biennial  re- 
port of  statistics,  instead  of  annual,  reported  that  nothing  had  been  done,  and  the 
committee  was  continued  another  year. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Editing  Committee,  reported  as  follows:  "The  com- 
mittee called  on  the  Farmer  Company  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  a  shorthorn  column.'  We  found  that  the  Farmer  Company  had  made  arrange-, 
ments  with  Mr.  Quick  for  twelve  months,  and  pay  him  for  his  services,  which 
seemed  to  take  the  matter  out  of  our  hands,  and  it  was  left  resting  right  there." 

W.  J.  Quick.  My  understanding  is  that  this  committee  is  to  be  a  guide  and 
assistance  to  the  editor  in  conducting  this  column,  and  see  if  it  was  carried  on 
right  It  was  to  be  their  duty  to  keep  this  column  going,  and  lend  him  what  assist- 
ance they  might  deem  necessary.  They  have  assisted  me  somewhat,  but  it  has 
principally  come  from  one  member  of  the  committee.  You  see  what  good  this 
committee  can  do  to  help  in  this  department  I  would  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee be  continued  or  that  a  new  one  be  appointed.  I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Meredith  be  made  Chairman  of  this  committee. 

W.  B.  Smith.  I  got  the  impression  from  Mr.  Conner  that  he  took  the  respon- 
sibility on  his  own  shoulders  and  appointed  Mr.  Quick  as  editor  of  the  Shorthorn 
Department  and  did  not  want  us  to  help.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  would 
rather  take  the  responsibility  and  relieve  us  from  further  care  in  the  matter. 

Judge  J.  S.  Buckles.  If  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  pays  the  expenses  he  should 
have  control  of  the  matter.  We  should  not  interfere  too  much  with  it  If  it  don't 
suit  us  at  the  end  of  the  year,  change  the  programme. 
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W.  J.  Quick.  I  am  perhaps  most  interested  in  keeping  up  this  department 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  in  the  use  of  this  committee.  This  committee  works  in 
the  interest  of  the  association  for  items  of  interest  to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  and 
they  have  much  influence.  Mr.  Folsom  has  done  much  to  assist  in  this,  and  many 
others  have  given  other  interesting  matter,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  this  association  to  have  a  report  of  this  department,  and  make  any  sug- 
gestion to  the  advantage  of  the  association  in  the  future  that  may  seem  necessary. 

K  8.  Folsom.  When  this  department  was  established  it  was  a  new  thing,  and 
probably  was  somewhat  of  a  trouble  to  the  Farmer  folks.  It  is  evidently  a  source 
of  income  to  the  Farmer.  It  is  a  benefit  to  them.  The  main  thing  is  to  maintain 
it.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  stock  men  of  the  State.  It  is  thoroughly  understood 
tkat  this  department  is  to  be  continued,  and  let  us  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Former,  and  let  it  settle  all  bills.  I  trupt  every  Shorthorn  man  here  feels  an 
interest  in  it,  and  will  send  to  the  column  anything  he  feels  should  be  discussed. 
As  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  we  have  no  occasion  for  it.  Some  one  living 
in  the  city,  if  -the  columns  seem  a  little  light,  might  do  something  for  it 

J,  B.  dormer.  This  is  the  case  exactly.  There  is  no  expense  to  the  association 
at  all  in  the  matter.  While  much  of  the  matter  has  come  to  the  office  according 
to  its  wish  as  much  as  our  own,  yet  we  desire  to  take  the  responsibility  of  it  our- 
selves. We  like  to  see  a  growing  interest  in  that  department  of  the  paper,  and  we 
think  we  have  in  the  last  year. 

R.  S.  Folsom.  There  is  one  more  reason  why  this  should  be  con  tinned.  Two 
years  ago  there  had  been  no  arrangements  by  which  Mr.  Quick  should  be  paid,  or 
provide  for  the  department  in  any  way.  That  is  the  reason  the  committee  was  d is* 
appointed.    Now  it  is  provided  for. 

J.  B.  Conner.  There  has  been  a  distinct  department  in  the  Farmer  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  Farmer  felt  an  interest  in  the  Shorthorn  work  before,  but  had  no 
distinct  department.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  discuss  this  question  of  Shorthorns 
in  the  Farmer.    It  has  always  been  known. 

8.  R.  Quick,  Attica.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  of  a  committee. 
It  would  not  do  for  Mr.  Conner  to  drop  this  department  out  of  the  paper. 

8.  R.  Quick  read  the  following  paper  on : 

"  LOCAL  SHORTHORN   ASSOCIATIONS — THEIR  HISTORY  AND    IMPORTANCE  " 

Each  year  adds  something  to  the  light  of  the  past  And  to-day  the  art  and 
science  pertaining  to  the  breeding  of  shorthorn  cattle  shines  with  a  richer  lustre 
than  ever  before.  Throughout  our  wide  domain,  peace,  health  and  prosperity 
have  been  with  us. 

No  State  in  the  land  supplies  better  adaptation  of  all  its  conditions  to  cattle 
raising  thari  Indiana.    And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  she  ranks  where  she  shovld. 

Indiana  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  organize  a  State  association,  which 
soon  grew  into  a  national  organization— and  doubtless  first  in  organizing  local 
associations,  which  number  now  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  first  was  organ- 
ized in  Bartholomew  County,  March  28, 1885,  others  following  in  rapid  succession. 

To  a  county  and  to  the  stock  raisers  of  a  county,  a  local  organization  is  of 
inestimable  value.    It  awakens  an  enthusiasm  among  your  neighbor  farmers  who 
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can  not  afford  to  be  behindhand.  They  may  have.  Bome  crosses  of  shorthorn*,  bat 
this  will  not  satisfy  them.  A  broader  and  deeper  infusion  of  pure  blood  must 
course  through  the  veins  of  the  comparatively  defective  stock  that  feed  upon  the 
grass  and  grain,  having  made  their  owners  scarcely  adequate  remuneration,  while 
his  neighbors'  have  paid  so  well.  The  local  society  has  his  name  added  to  its  roll, 
his  interest  being  aroused,  and  the  State  organization  soon  has  his  strength  and 
influence  added  to  its  already  strong  numbers. 

If  every  county  in  the  State  would  organize  an  association  they  themselves 
would  be  greatly  benefited  and  the  State  convention  would  increase  tenfold  in  a 
very  short  time.  Breeders  in  their  own  community  would  be  astonished  to  see  men 
interested  who  had  never  before  more  than  given  shorthorns  a  passing  thought. 

The  local  associations  have  expanded  the  views  of  the  common  farmer,  and 
caused  our  shorthorn  breeders  to  conduct  their  public  sales  at  home,  which  inter- 
ested many  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  shorthorns  until  they  would  be  talking 
shorthorns  before  they  were  aware  of  the  fact.  Many  men  attend  sales  of  cattle 
when  they  are  in  their  county  to  see  who  is  there  and  who  is  bidding. .  And  it  takes 
considerable  will  force  to  keep  a  man  from  bidding  when  he  sees  those  fine,  broad- 
backed  and  mossy  coated  young  things  put  up  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  best  bid- 
der.   Shorthorn  breeding  is  scarcely  a  disease — but  it  seems  almost  contagious. 

A  man  that  is  enthused  with  the  higher  senses  of  admiration  can  not  help  ad- 
miring them.  When  he  begins  reasoning  or  thinking  about  them  he  can  not  let 
them  alone.  'He  will  visit  the  herds,  the  associations  and  the  'sales,  until  he  be- 
comes a  full  fledged  breeder.      *        *        * 

Very  few  who  have  section  upon  section  of  land,  and  who  try  to  farm  it  all 
with  hired  help,  meet  with  the  very  best  of  success. 

The  labor  is  squandered,  and  the  land  left  in  worse  condition  than  before. 

There  is  no  careful  attention  to  details,  and  matters  go  all  wrong  in  a  manner 
hardly  to  be  estimated.  Instead  of  making  money  and  securing  a  competency!  he 
frequently  sells  a  portion  of  his  farm.  With  forty  acres  and  Shorthorns  he  might 
have  become  independent  and  lived  like  a  lord.  Instead  of  attempting  large  op- 
erations and  speculating  in  crops  and  stocks  which  are  not  yet  planted,  or  fit  for 
market,  is  it  not  better  to  deal  with  something  that  is  "true  and  tried?1'  Divide 
your  lands  by  selling  to  an  active,  enterprising,  thorough  going  man,  always  itch- 
ing to  get  ahead  of  somebody.  He  will  set  every  man  in  his  neighborhood  to 
scratching.  Let  us  have  more  farms,  more  owners  of  farms,  and  infinitely  more 
men  interested  in  Shorthorns. 

Pasture  and  pure  water  are  easily  attained.  The  ready  growth  of  important 
grasses,  the  unlimited  supply  of  corn,  and  ability  to  shelter  and  protect  and  care 
for  the  stock  present  themselves  from  one  end  of  our  State  to  the  other. 

There  is  but  one  thing  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  That  is  the  practical 
intelligence  necessary  to  know  how  to  produce  a  good  beef  that  is  capable  of  put- 
ting  a  good  roast  on  the  table  at  any  time.  All  have  not  learned  that  a  liberal  in- 
fusion of  the  blood  of  Shorthorns  would  pay  a  good  round  profit  in  market  cattle. 

Many  who  have  learned  it  have  not  the  ability  to  do  what  they  desire,  and 
for  a  few  years  yet  must  make  the  fence  corners  and  hay  stacks  the  places  of  shel- 
ter, and  corn  the  sole  food  in  winter  while  snow  covers  the  fields  of  grass. 
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"  King  corn  "  and  "  king  cotton  "  have  made  commerce,  built  immense  facto- 
ries, and  supported  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  a  degree  of  culture,  an  aristocracy 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  country.  "  King  corn  "  is  a  great  friend  of  the  people, 
and  is  found  on  the  table  of  the  most  extravagant  and  luxurious  livers. 

Why  not  make  Shorthorns  king  of  our  Hoosier  State.  They  certainly  will  find 
favor  not  only  among  the  humbler  portion  of  people,  but  in  the  palace  of  royalty. 

discussion. 

O.  W.  Thomas.  The  paper  is  a  good  one.  Still,  if  I  understand  rightly  the 
first  State  Association  met  in  this  city  about  1870.  I  think  the  National  Associa- 
tion met  first,  and  the  State  Association  came  in  about  three  years  after  the 
National  Association. 

Mr.  Quick.    I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  National  met  first  in  the  old  State  House,  and  from  that 
grew  the  State  Association.  / 

Mr.  Quick.    Does  the  National  organization  date  from  this  period? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  was  a  National  meeting  called  to  get  the  Herd  Book  be- 
fore the  breeders.  I  am  glad  this  point  has  been  called  up,  for  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Quick  would  be  glad  to  have  it  corrected,  if  wrong. 

Mr.  Quick.  I  understand  there  was  a  National  meeting  before  that,  but  did 
not  understand  they  were  organized  as  an  association  until  after  we  organized  a 
State  Association. 

Judge  Buckles.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  this  thing  is  myself,  and  don't  care, 
much.  We  have  been  claiming  that  we  are  the  originators  of  the  Shorthorn  As- 
sociation. Even  when  the  record  is  the* other  way  it  seems  a  little  hard  to  give  it 
up  now.  (Here  the  Secretary  read  a  resolution  bearing  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Association,  proving  this  association  the  first  in  the  United  States.)  I  do 
not  know,  Mr.  President,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  important,  our  folks  have  been 
claiming  we  are  first.  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
local  organization.  I  have  been  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  theory.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns  is  the  thing  for  Indiana  farmers 
to  engage  in.  We  have  our  State  divided  up  into  small  farms,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  stock  that  can  be  better  taken  care  of  than  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  no  kind 
of  stock  in  Indiana  that  the  small  farmer  can  make  money  out  of  better.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  importance  to  engage  in  that  business  from  which  you  can 
realize  the  greatest  profit  Our  timber  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  and 
our  blue  grass  as  good  as  any  in  Kentucky.  We  have  the  Hoosier  enterprise,  and 
why  can't  we  on  small  farms  raise  just  as  fine  cattle  as  any  other,  with  less  labor 
and  expense.  The  point  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  way  to  accomplish  this  object, 
which  is  to  call  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  importance  of  it  gentlemanly  and 
earnestly.  Deal  fairly  with  them  and  they  will  deal  fairly  with  you.  Don't  mis- 
represent the  matter,  and  one  means  of  reaching  that  class  of  men  these  local  as- 
sociations are  among  the  most  effective.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Quick,  suppose  we 
have  an  association  of  this  kind  in  every  county  in  Indiana.  Let  them  go  to  work 
and  increase  them  and  get  the  interest  thoroughly  worked  up,  then  Indiana  will 
28— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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present  a  front  that  can  not  be  sneered  at.  I  remember  when  we  first  met  here 
with  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen  members.  We  would  talk  Shorthorn  a  little  and  go 
home.  We  have  now  got  to  doing  something ;  the  young  men  are  taking  hold  of 
it,  and  the  old  men  are  not  losing  interest.  Let  us  renew  our  energies  and  efforts 
in  that  direction.  We  have  engaged  in  that  because  we  think  it  is  profitable.  One 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  the  people  interested  and  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  this  matter  is  to  have  local  associations,  and  meet  and  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  ourselves.  If  we  can  have  a  little  column  in  the  county  paper  devoted  to 
the  Shorthorn  interest,  the  editor  will  find  it  don't  injure  the  paper,  and  it  will  do 
good.  Let  each  one  when  he  returns  home  resolve  within  himself  that  he  is  to  be- 
come a  committee  of  vigilance,  and  go  to  work  for  the  success  of  the  Shorthorn 
interest  in  Indiana.  To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  war  on  other  breeders; 
there  is  room  enough  for  all.  What  we  want  in  the  farmers  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment of  livestock  as  being  essential.  When  we  have  this  impression  effective  if 
they  want  to  take  Shorthorns  let  them  do  so,  but  if  not,  let  them  take  something 
else. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bean,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  I  wish  to  endorse  the  paper.  It  is  what  we 
need.  We  want  a  National  Association  in  the  first  place,  and  we  want  an  associa- 
tion in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  all  those  county  association  form  a  State 
Association,  and  all  the  States  point  to  a  grand  national  association  to  be  held 
in  some  central  locality  until  changed  around  to  another.  By  doing  this  we  can 
do  wonders,  and  control  legislation  to  much  extent,  and  demand  the  passage  of 
bills.  By  working  together  like  a  band  of  brothers  we  might  do  much  toward 
stamping  out  this  pleuro-pneumonia.  If  we  thus  come  together  and  get  ac- 
quainted, this  jealousy  manifested  by  some  will  be  done  away  with.  Indiana  has 
the  strongest  association  in  the  United  States.  I  only  wish  Kentucky  had  one  one- 
tenth  as  strong. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Bean  wants  another  national  association.  I 
think  we  have  one  already.    A  national  convention  might  do  good. 

Mr.  Bean.    I  want  what  Mr.  Quick  recommended  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  GauU,  Lafayette.  I  did  not  come  heie  to  make  remarks.  Since  you  advo- 
cate Shorthorns  as  the  best  breed,  I  want  to  say  that  is  generally  an  admitted  fact, 
and  to  prove  this  fact  about  nine- tenths  raised  are  Shorthorns.  Everybody,  what- 
ever business  they  engage  in,  engage  for  the  money  in  it  They  don't  do  it  for 
pleasure,  but  for  profit.  My  business  is  selling  stock,  and  it  comes  under  my  pro- 
vince to  sell  all  kinds  of  stock.  I  sell  one  kind  as  well  as  another.  I  sell  grades  of 
all  classes  and  thoroughbreds,  but  when  I  strike  Shorthorns  everybody  wants  them 
and  they  bring  more  money.  When  we  get  interested  in  it,  we  will  find  it  good  to 
breed  them.  I  sent  down  to  Kentucky  and  bought  three  Shorthorns,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  as  good  as  in  Kentucky,  and  nearly  as  many  of  them.  If  every 
Shorthorn  breeder  would  read  that  little  passage  in  the  scripture,  the  golden  rule : 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  Everybody  would  be 
benefited  by  it.  When  you  go  to  public  sales  you  will  find  breeders  there  who  talk 
against  animals  put  on  sale,  and  say  to  a  fellow-breeder  if  he  would  come  down  to  his 
house  he  would  sell  him  one  better  than  that  for  half  the  money.  This  is  not  the 
right  way  to  do.    "  Bear  one  anothers  burdens,"  and  help  your  neighbor.    If  you 
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•can't  do  anything  for  him,  as  the  man  said  to  another  when  he  met  the  bear,  he 
said,  Here  is  the  greatest  bear  fight  going  to  be  done,  but  if  yon  can't  help  me  don't 
help  the  bear.  Right  in  our  county  we  have  the  Hereford  cattle,  and  quite  recently 
Fowler  &  Vanata  are  shipping  a  car-load. to  South  America  and  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  England.  "  In  Union  there  is  strength ;  united  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall." 

Walter  J.  Quick.  In  those  counties  where  there  are  few  breeders,  I  hear  them 
say  they  can  not  organize.  I  wish  to  say  to  those  counties  who  have  but  four  or 
five  breeders,  that  we  organized  in  our  county  (Bartholomew)  with  but  seven,  and 
we  now  have  a  flourishing  organization.  Let  those  few  meet  together  and  discuss 
the  shorthorn  interest  and  publish  their  deliberations  in  the  paper.  Stock  men 
will  read  these  reports,  and  will  say  there  is  something  in  them  or  they  would  not 
be  holding  these  meeting,  and  will  be  induced  to  join.  If  you  don't  have  more 
than  three  members,  meet  and  have  an  organization  and  print  your  deliberations ; 
it  will  do  much  good  towards  helping  the  cause  along. 

R.  U.  Philips,  Arlington.  If  we  can  get  the  common  farmer  to  raise  shorthorns, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  much.  We  want  the  common  people  to  be  benefited, 
and  we  can  do  this  by  educating  them  in  this  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Ohlman,  Morgan  County.  We  organized  in  Morgan  County  ten  days  ago, 
and  appointed  Friday,  the  17th  of  February,  to  hold  a  farmers'  institute.  I  hope 
you  will  send  some  gentlemen  there  to  address  us  on  shorthorns. 

Mr.  E.  8.  Folsom  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Revolved,  That  it  is  to  the  interest  and  hence  becomes  the  duty  of  all  cattle 
breeders  in  Indiana  to  aid  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  State  law  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  whereby  the  cattle  of  the  State  may  be  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases ;  therefore, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  association  make  it  his  indi- 
vidual duty  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  of  his  county, 
and,  if  possible,  secure  their  support  for  such  a  measure;  and  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  House  Bill  No.  109,  known  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  Bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, can  be  made  the  law  of  the  8tate,  it  will  fully  and  completely  afford  us  the 
protection  needed. 

Pending  its  adoption  the  following  discussion  ensued  : 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Mitchell  I  wish  to  say  it  is  not  a  pleasant  job  to  me  to  look  after  this 
pleuro-pneumonia  business.  We  need  to  have  some  one  to  apply  to  in  case  the 
disease  invades  our  country.  There  is  a  disease  at  present  in  Henry  County  stated 
to  be  pleuro-pneumonia ;  I  hope  it  will  prove  not  to  be.  We  have  a  State  Veter- 
inarian, and  there  should  be  some  action  taken  in  regard  to  that  disease.  At  pres- 
ent the  whole  live  stock  interest  stands  unprotected.  Judge  Buckles  worked  faith- 
fully last  year  on  a  bill  to  that  end,  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  We  had  this 
bill  on  its  passage,  and  all  it  lacks  to-day  is  the  signature  of  the  Governor.    I  must 
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say  when  this  disease  broke  out  in  Ken  tuck/ we  had  no  law  protecting  us  against 
the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Now,  we  want  a  law  to  protect  the  live  stock  interest 
of  this  State,  and  that  is  the  object  of  this  resolution. 

Judge  Buckles.  After  it  passed  the  'House  and  reported  to  the  8enate  before 
the  "  dead  lock "  occurred,  and  was  pending  in  the  Senate  when  it  did  occur,  but 
was  not  signed  by  the  Governor  because  there  was  no  passage  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  By  the  terms  of  that  bill  all  live  stock  in  Indiana,  so  far  as  pro- 
tection from  contagious  diseases,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, which  was  to  consist  of  three  or  &ve  persons,  who  were  to  have  control  of  the 
condition  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State.  With  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  this 
commission  was  to  appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon,  which  would  afford  protection  to 
the  live  stock,  but  it  contained  a  provision  that  when  the  National  Government 
provided  for  the  live  stock,  we  would  give  our  consent  for  them  to  take  possession, 
and  it  should  be  no  further  expense  to  the  State.  The  bill,  if  in  force  now,  the 
National  would  have  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the- 
cattle  interest.  This  bill  only  applies  to  cattle.  We  have  this  protection  as  far  is 
it  goes,  provided  the  National  Government  don't  take  control  of  it  It  is  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  some  men  of  high  standing  whether  the  National  Govern- 
ment  can  come  in  and  take  this  charge  without  the  consent  of  Indiana.  The 
wording  of  this  bill  provided  that  this  commission  should  take  charge  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock.  The  Swine  Breeders'  Association  was  in  session  when  this 
bill  was  pending,  and  wanted  a  separate  organization,  and  we  agreed  to  this,  and 
so  instructed  them  to  make  this  change  in  the  Senate.  They  become  fearful  that 
if  the  change  were  made  and  reported  to  the  House,  it  would  not  reach  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  case  of  the  "  dead  lock."  It  was  thought  best  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was 
than  not  to  get  it  at  all.  I  think  if  we  take  hold  of  this  thing  as  we  should,  if 
the  present  bill  is  not  what  we  want,  we  can  pass  one  at  the  next  Legislature.  So 
far  as  this  bill  not  being  what  it  should  be,  we  have  given  the  subject  close  atten- 
tion for  a  long  time.  We  had  to  confer  with  many  prominent  breeders  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  and  examine  the  statutes  of  this  and  other  States,  and  tried 
to  make  the  best  bill  we  could.  It  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  do  something.  We  are 
here,  as  it  were,  alone.  ^Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  all  have  made  pro- 
tection, and  our  State,  traversed  by  stock  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  no 
protection.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  State  now, 
but  I  think  it  will  turn  out  not  to  be  so.  It  may  not  be,  but  we  don't  know.  We 
are  liable  to  have  an  outbreak  at  any  time.  As  prudent  citizens  of  Indiana  we 
should  lay  hold  of  this  and  have  some  protection.  To  do  this,  let  every  member 
of  this  association  have  this  live  stock  interest  at  heart,  and  not  permit  it  to  be 
neglected.    (Resolution  adopted). 

The  Chair  appointed  Judge  Buckles,  J.  N.  8ankey  and  E  8.  Folsom  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  bill,  with  such  alterations  as  they  thought  advisable,  before  the 
next  Legislature. 
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E.  8.  Frazee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  for  next  year,  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  was  concurred  in  : 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1889. 

1 .  President's  Address. 

2.  Points  of  a  Good  Shorthorn,  R.  H.  Phillips,  Arlington,  Rush  county. 

3.  Why  breed  Shorthorns  ?  Judge  J.  S.  Buckles,  Muncie. 

4.  Selection,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Indianapolis. 

5.  Effects  of  Ensilage  and  Beets  as  Winter  Feed,  E.  S.  Folsom,  Indianapolis. 

6.  Selection  of  Calves  as  Feeders,  J.  D.  Spahr,  Centreville. 

7.  Fluctuation  of  Cattle  Market,  Causes  and  Remedies,  D.  L.  Thomas,  Rush- 
rille. 

8.  Theory  of  Breeding,  H.  G.  C.  Balls,  Indianapolis. 

9.  Most  Economical  Manner  of  Rearing  Shorthorns,  G.  W.  Thomas,  Homer. 

10.  Future  of  Shorthorns,  8.  D.  Butts,  Columbus. 

11.  Selection,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Frazee,  from  the  Committee  on  Experts,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port: 

Your  Committee  on  Appointment  of  Experts  to  pass  on  Shorthorns  at  the  State 
and  County  Fairs,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

We  recommend  shorthorn  breeders  to  act  as  such  experts  as  follows : 

Thoe.  Nelson Bloomingdale. Parke  County. 

8.  F.  Lockridge Greencastle Putnam  County. 

John  McCaslin Franklin Johnson  County. 

Ezra  8waln Noblesville. Hamilton  County. 

Thomas  Wilhoit Middletown Henry  County. 

H.  G.  C.  Bals Indianapolis Marion  County. 

George  W.  Thomas Homer Rush  County. 

Thomas  Cotton Manilla Rush  County. 

8.  R.  Quick Attica Fountain  County. 

Isham  Sedgwick Richmond Wayne  County. 

J.  D.  Spahr Centreville Wayne  County. 

William  Macey Lewisville Henry  County. 

J.  W.  Harper La  Fontaine Wabash  County. 

8.  D.  Butts. Columbus. Bartholomew  County. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Gaddy Lovett Jennings  County. 

E.  S.  Frazee Orange Rush  County. 

Ambrose  Vallandingham  .   .  Trenton % .  Randolph  County. 

William  Robins Horace Decatur  County. 

J.  W.  Robinson Morristown Shelby  County. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  these  experts  require  the 
pedigree  of  the  animals  on  exhibition ;  also,  that  when  a  cow  is  shown  in  the 
three-year-old-and-over  class  that  she  must  have  been  the  dam  of  one  calf,  or  safe 
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in  calf,  and  whatever  her  age  may  be,  a  full  list  of  her  produce  must  be  furnished 
with  the  pedigree,  except  where  other  regulations  in  conflict  with  this  are  pre- 
sented by  the  association  under  whose  management  the  exhibition  is  held. 
Pending  its  adoption,  the  following  discussion  ensued : 

DISCUSSION. 

S.  D.  Butts.  If  I  breed  shorthorns  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  for  the  produce 
of  the  cow  that  is  being  exhibited  ;  I  want  that  produced.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
written  statement  that  she  has  produced  such  and  such  a  calf.  If  there  is  a  list 
produced  with  every  man's  signature.  In  this  case  where  an  animal  is  brought 
into  the  show-ring  it  shows  if  it  is  a  regular  breeder,  at  least  has  a  calf  within  the 
time  required  by  the  association.  If  this  offspring  accompanies  the  pedigree  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  fraud  if  perpetrated. 

J.  B.  Connor.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  selecting  expert  judges, 
and  also  evidence  to  be  furnished  judges  that  the  animal  entered  are  breeding 
animals.  Now,  gentlemen,  any  of  you  must  agree  that  the  work  of  the  judge  is 
in  no  part  based  on  the  breeding  qualities  of  an  animal ;  it  can  not  be  done.  There 
is  not  a  single  association  requiring  the  evidence  that  all  animals  must  be  eligible 
to  record  in  Herd  Book,  and  consequently  all  entered  must  be  breeding  animals. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  judge  to  decide  these  things.  He  is  put  there 
to  decide  which  of  these  animals  is  best.  If  you  put  it  there  you  open  the  flood 
gate.    Every  fair  association  requires  evidence  as  to  pure  bred. 

hham  Sedgwick.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  of  that  department  as 
an  officer  of  the  fair  to  see  that  no  animal  is  entered  that  is  not  eligible  to  the  pre- 
mium of  that  class. 

J.  J.  Hill  I  afi  in  favor  of  leaving  it  as  it  is  now.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
look  over  the  pedigree,  if  necessary.  It  is  not  one  time  in  a  dozen  that  it  is 
necessary. 

J.  Strange,  Arcana.  When  you  send  those  judges  out,  yotf  will  find  different 
rules  regulating  every  fair  in  the  State.  We  can  not  establish  rules  here.  We 
place  them  there  to  judge  according  to  the  rules  of  the  association  under  which 
they  judge.  It  would  be  wise  not  to  go  farther  in  this  resolution  than  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  as  to  experts  selected  was  concurred  in. 

S.  D.  Bulls.  I  was  serving  on  a  committee  once,  and  asked  the  superintendent 
of  the  department,  "  Do  you  know  this  animal  to  be  a  breeder?"  He  said  he  "did 
not,"  and  the  owner  was  not  there.  I  askqd  the  gentleman  who  was  holding  the 
-cow,  and  he  said  he  "  did  not."  I  was  the  one  who  suggested  that  this  resolution 
be  offered. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Indianapolis,  read  the  following  paper  on 

"disease**  of  cattle." 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association  : 

Some  two  weeks  ago  your  worthy  Secretary  reminded  me  that  at  this  meeting 
I  was  on  your  programme  again  for  a  paper  on'  diseases  of  cattle.  I  begged  to  be 
•excused,  but  he  politely  informed  me  that  the  association  had  granted  the  favor 
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last  year,  and  that  tins  time  they  would  expect  a  paper.  Therefore  I  decided  to 
comply,  rather  than  to  take  the  chances  of  being  censured  by  the  members  of  the 
association  for  not  complying  with  a  reasonable  request. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is :  "  Abortion  among  cattle."  Before  proceeding 
with  the  subject  allow  me  to  say,  that  if  I  had  been  selecting  a  subject  to  discuss 
before  your  honorable  body,  this  would  not  have  been  the  one  chosen.  From  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  diseases  know  to  the  profession,  that  are  so  hard  to  treat 
successfully  owing  to  there  being  so  little  known  as  to  the  actual  causes.  Perhaps 
very  little  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  but  what  many  of  you  are  familiar  with. 

Abortion  and  premature  birth  are  at  a  certain  period  of  pregnancy,  in  fact  so 
closely  blended  together,  that  it  is  bard  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
However  many  men  of  large  experience  claim  that  after  the  seventh  month  it  is 
safe  to  say  "  premature  birth,"  for  the  reason  that  a  small  per  cent  of  the  young 
live,  although  they  are  small  and  feeble,  for  two  or  three  months  as  a  rule. 

Abortion,  bv  which  is  meant  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  womb  before 
the  full  period  of  the  utero-gestation,  is  unfortunately  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  cows. 

It  usually  takes  place  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  and  is  then  less  dan- 
gerous than  at  a  more  advanced  time.  Abortion  is  generally  sporadic  or  acci- 
dental, but  it  sometimes  assumes  an  endemic  form. 

The  causes  may  be  divided  into  external,  internal,  predisposing  and  exciting. 

External  causes  are  atmospherical  influences,  defective  hygiene  and  various 
accidents. 

Internal  causes  arise  from  disease,  malformation  and  malposition. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  very  numerous ;  such  as  previous  abortion,  heredi- 
tary disposition,  uterine  disease,  and  various  internal  disorders,  especially  those  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  implicated,  a  disproportionate  male,  or  of  feeble 
sexual  power;  the  transmission  of  disease  from  mother  to  foetus,  as  in  the  case  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  have  had  this  illustrated  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion, having  had  the  privilege  of  personally  examining  more  than  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  thai  were  slaughtered  in  Chicago  suffering  from  that  disease,  and  I 
did  not  see  a  foetus  in  all  that  number,  although  they  were  largely  dairy  cattle, 
supplying  milk  to  the  milk  peddlers  up  to  the  time  they  were  quarantined. 

Of  course  there  are  other  diseases  that  will  pVoduce  like  results,  diseases  of* 
the  foetus  or  its  membranes;  extreme  plethoric  or  anemic  condition  of  the  parent 
are  also  predisposing  causes. 

Dr.  Barrier  describes  an  epizooty  among  cows  in  which  nearly  all  the  calves 
were  expelled  alive  at  the  fifth  to  seventh  month,  but  died  within  a  few  days  after- 
ward. The  principal  symptoms,  he  says,  were  a  more  or  less  loud  rale;  the  dis- 
charge of  a  rusty  colored  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  and  almost  constant  loud  bellow- 
ing. At  the  autopsies  the  lungs  were  tumefied,  red  and  fleshy,  and  the  bronchia 
filled  with  the  saffron-tinted  fluid  that  flowed  from  the  nostrils. 

Exciting  causes.— These  are  drastic  cathartics,  cold  draughts  of  water,  over- 
bundance  of  stimulating  food,  sudden  change  of  temperature.    Dr.  Hill  says  the 
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•eating  of  various  poisonous  plants,  such  as  horse-tail,  sedges,  hellebore,  savin,  rue 
and  ergot  of  rye ;  he  further  says  the  incautious  use,  medicinally,  of  cantharides  and 
turpentine,  internally  and  externally,  may  produce  the  result. 

Also  long  fasting  or  fatigue,  blows,  kicks,  or  fall  on  the  abdomen,  vaginal 
penetration,  surgical  operations,  etc. 

Peculiar  odors  are  also  said  to  cause  the  difficulty,  especially  that  arising  from 
the  act  itself,  non-pregnant  animals  even  being  excited  by  its  effluvia. 

In  this  class  of  causes  Dr.  Delwart  gives  us  a  good  illustration.  He  says  : 
""  For  a  number  of  years  all  the  cows  in  a  herd  of  thirty  head  aborted  each  year, 
and  if  by  chance  one  calf  reached  its  term  it  was  so  puny  and  deformed  that  it 
died  in  a  few  days  after  birth.  The  causes  of  these  abortions  appeared  to  him  to 
lie  in  the  too  large  quantities  of  grain  and  balls  of  cereals  with  which  the  animals 
were  fed ;  the  rumen  and  second  compartment  of  the  stomach  formed  a  compact 
mass  which  weighed  on  the  foetus,  prevented  its  development,  and  ended  by  killing 
it.  These  cows  were  put  under  his  charge  and  submitted  to  a  different  kind  of 
alimentation.  Roots  replaced  the  innutritious  food  previously  given,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  permanent  indigestion.  This  regimen  was  seconded  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  decoction  of  linseed,  five  or  six  bucketfulls  in  a  day  and  a  draught  of 
a  pound  of  sodium  sulphate  to  each'  cow.  Success  was  complete.  The  destructive 
scourge  entirely  disappeared  and  healthy  calves  were  born  at  the  proper  time." 

Abortion  takes  place  so  suddenly,  as  a  rule,  that  symptoms  are  rarely  ob- 
served, especially  in  early  pregnancy.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  done  gener- 
ally so  quickly  that  there  seems  to  be  no  constitutional  disturbances,  and  we  are 
not  apt  to  notice  any  change  in  the  animal  except  it  be  in  the  shape  of  the  abdo- 
men and  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  generative  organs  and  a  glutinous  discharge 
from  the  vagina. 

In  a  prolonged  and  laborious  abortion  the  dejection  is  great  and  the  change  in 
the  animal  sudden,  the  other  symptoms  not  unlike  regular  parturition.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  the  mother  is  the  lack  of  affection  in  abortion  which  is  mani- 
fested as  a  rule  in  normal  parturition. 

Results. — Here  is  where  the  trouble  begins.  Truly  this  is  a  sword  that  cuts 
more  than  one  way.  The  cow  aborts,  the  foetus  lost,  time,  and  feed,  and  care  lost; 
but  that  is  not  the  worst,  for  the  cow  is  more  liable  to  do  so  again. 

If  abortion  occurs  in  early  pregnancy  she  will  probably  cease  giving  milk 
until  after  the  next  pregnancy.  Serious  results  may  also  occur  to  the  cow,  such  as 
*  ruptured  uterus,  excessive  hemorrhage,  retention  of  foetal  membrane,  and  putre- 
fied infection  of  those  parts. 

The  period  of  oestrum  interfered  with  and  it  may  not  return  nntil  the  normal 
period  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  there  is  perma- 
nent excitement  and  persistent  oestrum,  sterility,  etc.,  and  if  conception  takes  place 
repeated  abortions  occur. 

Treatment. — In  cases  that  occur  in  early  pregnancy  about  all  that  is  neces- 
aary  is  to  isolate  the  cow  from  the  herd,  place  her  in  comfortable  quarters  and  out 
of  the  sun  or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  few  weeks.  If  abortion  takes  place 
later,  with  much  institutional  disturbance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  medical 
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treatment  to  allay  the  fever,  quiet  the  nervous  excitement  and  tonicR.  If  the  pla- 
cental membranes  remain,  remove  them  and  inject  with  warm  water  combined  with 
an  antiseptic  of  some  kind. 

Professor  Periam,  associate  editor  of  the  Form,  Field  and  Stockman,  also  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene,  breeding  and  management  of  stock  in  the  Chicago  Veterinary 
College,  is  authority  for  the  following  course  to  pursue  as  preventive  measures.  He 
suggests  after  a  cow  has  aborted  in  the  stable,  remove  the  whole  mass,  including 
blood  and  litter,  and  bury  it,  first  covering  it  thickly  with  quick  lime,  or  else  water 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  four  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Also  wash  the  stall  or  enclosure,  or  whatever  the  extruded  foetus  may  have 
come  in  contact  with,  with  the  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  it  would  be  better  thaf 
the  vulva  of  every  cow  should  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  solution  of  half  the 
strength  heretofore  mentioned.  Keep  the  stable  well  ventilated  and  wateh  for 
symptoms  of  others  aborting.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  remove  the  well  cows 
to  a  clean  place  if  a  second  case  appears.  The  difficulty  passed,  thoroughly  disin- 
fect the  stable,  wash  all  surfaces  that  may  be  reached  with  lime  wash,  thinned 
down  with  carbolic  acid  solution.  If  the  liquor  of  gas  works  can  be  had  it  will  be 
the  right  strength  for  washing  or  thinning  down  the  lime. 

To  disinfect,  the  stable  can  be  closed  tight,  then  place  sulphur  on  oakum  or 
other  substance  saturated  with  tar,  in  iron  vessels,  to  prevent  fire,  and  burn  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  saturate  the  building  fully  foi  at  least  an  hour. 

Hot  (boiling)  water  destroys  the  bacteria  and  the  spaces  where  it  touched. 
Corrosive  sublimate  stands  preeminent  in  destroying  all  ferment  germs.  It  may  be 
used  for  washing  places  contaminated,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  parts  of  water. 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  the  cows  that  have  actually  aborted  on  soft  food 
easily  digested,  such  that  will  keep  the  bowels  open ;  also  syringe  the  uterine  or- 
gans twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  water. 

A  good  and  cheap  disinfectant  is  made  by  taking  two  parts  of  dry  chloride 
of  lime  and  one  part  of  burnt  alum,  pulverized,  mixing  them  thoroughly  and 
sprinkling  liberally  about  the  floor.  A  more  powerful  one,  and  cheap  also,  is  to 
poor  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  slowly  and  with  care  (no  faster  than  it  can  be  taken 
up)  over  two  pounds  of  common  salt.  The  result  is  muriatic  acid,  powerful  and 
effective  as  a  germ  killer.  A  cheap  medium  that  combines  the  properties  of  disin- 
fecting is  made  with  pulverized  copperas,  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts,  ground 
gypsum  seventy-five  parts  and  carbolic  acid  one  part. 

In  conclusion  1  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  disease  every  year  among 
cows  is  on  the  increase,  while  on  the  othet  hand  it  is  less  frequent  than  in  past 
years  among  mares,  owing  to  their  being  better  used  and  more  carefully  fed.  The 
disease  is  purely  endemic — that  is,  confined  to  the  place  where  it  originated. 

Some  writers  on  the  subject  assert  that  the  rapid  multiplication  of  bacteria, 
which  enters  the  vulva  and  uterus  of  the  other  cows,  causes  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

The  matter  now  presented  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  in  the  time  al» 
lowed  me.  The  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
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-suggestions  made  may  be  of  some  service,  especially  to  the  younger  class  of  breeders 
who,  during  the  first  years  of  their  experience,  are  likely  to  meet  occasionally  with 
•cases  that  will  seem  to  them  anomalous. 

Mr.  Strange  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  voting  the  Secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation $100  for  his  services  at  the  close  of  each  session. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Butts  appointed  last  year  to  attend  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Show  at 
Kansas  City,  made  report  .as  follows: 

"  I  will  say  that,  in  accordance  with  the  appointment  by  this  association,  I 
attended*  the  association  at  Kansas  City  and  was  treated  nicely.  We  were  given 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  freedom  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  freedom  of  the  Exposition, 
freedom  of  the  theaters,  and  all  the  freedom  we  wanted.  I  think  those  who  have 
read  carefully  the  report  of  the  association  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Breeders' 
Gazette,  and  especially  the  article  of  D.  W.  Smith,  the  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  can  make  up  your  minds  how  I  feel  on  this  subject  They  took 
up  some  time  in  appointing  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  look  after  the 
passage  of  a  pleuro-pneumonia  bill,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  proceedings  were  a 
farce.  Papers  carefully  prepared  were  suppressed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  whole 
affair  was  run  in  the  interest  of  Armour  &  Co.,  pork  packers,  at  Chicago." 

J.  B.  Conner.  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  agricultural  press.  The  delegate 
committee  was  admirably  entertained.  It  was  not  largely  attended.  It  probably 
-did  not  accomplish  all  intended.  It  was  organized  to  sustain  the  butterine  invita- 
tion interest.  It  was  plain  when  the  worst  could  not  be  accomplished  the  work 
was  effectually  stopped.  Now,  gentlemen,  looking  at  that  convention,  and  looking 
at  what  it  did  and  did  not  do,  I  could  see  that  the  breeding  interest  was  with  the 
southwestern  ranchmen.  The  idea  in  science  of  breeding  a  finer  class  of  stock  was 
not  the  uppermost  interest,  therefore  the  commercial  interest  predominated.  So  we 
have  the  result  as  stated  by  Mr.  Butts. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  This  matter  of  registration.  I  wish  to  say  I  have  tried  to  shorten 
the  matter.  I  have  arranged  a  kind  of  system  in  which  the  produce  of  any  one 
•cow  for  five  generations  can  be  kept  on  one  page.  There  are  fifty  or  more  families 
represented  in  Indiana.  To  make  a  complete  record  of  five  generations  of  those 
fifty  imported  cows  would  require  a  little  over  fifty  pages.  A  continuance  would 
require  a  much  larger  work,  but  this  would  be  kept  in  periods  of  five  generations 
•each.  So  we  take  the  present  condition  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  the  State  as  to 
pedigree.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  individual  in  the  State  that  would  require  to 
represent  in  a  pedigree  on  more  than  three  pages.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
things  shown  in  our  Herd  Books  we  might  give  much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  individual,  too,  in  this  same  record.  Then  on  the  edge  of  the  page 
we  record  the  name  of  the  imported  cow,  the  time  when  imported,  filling  a  page 
in  each  record,  giving  color,  weight  and  cost.  At  the  other  end  is  recorded  the 
name  of  the  sire,  giving  number,  volume,  page  and  characteristics.  Then  with  the 
imported  cow  would  record  a  little  margin  on  the  end  of  the  page,  then  strike  out 
lines  enough  to  name  the  entire  progeny  of  the  cow.    It  would  require  but  two 
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short  lines  to  record  her  bulls  and  heifer  calves.  A  record  kept  like  this  would 
•how  not  only  a  pedigree  of  the  animal,  but  every  generation.  I  merely  suggest 
this  now,  and  let  us  look  this  matter  over,  and  act  on  it  in  the  future. 

On  motion  of  J.  Strange,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  the  Indiana 
members  of  Congress  copies  of  circulars  relative  to  the  action  of  this  association 
on  the  Pleuro-pneumonia  Bill. 

On  motion  of  W.  W.  Orr,  of  Muncie,  the  chair  appointed  W.  W.  Orr,  Muncie, 
Martin  Cutsinger,  Edinburg,  and  S.  D.  Butts,  Columbus,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  securing  a  delegation  to  represent  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Chicago  next  November. 

On  motion  of  W.  J.  Quick,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  made  an  honorary  member. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

President— Robert  Mitchell*  Princeton. 

Vice  President — J.  S.  Buckles,  Muncie. 

Secretary — W.  J.  Quick,  Columbus. 

Treasurer — E.  S.  Frazee,  Orange. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  January,  1889,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 
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The  Jersey  Breeders  of  the  State  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture January  23,  1888,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  in 
the  absence  of  Judge  J.  D.  Conner,  by  D.  H.  Jenkins,  vice-president,  who  read  an 
address,  making  the  following  recommendations  to  the  association : 

It  is  unfortunate,  not  only  for  this  meeting,  but  for  myself  also,  that  our  worthy 
president,  Judge  Conner,  is  unable  to  attend,  and  by  his  knowledge  conduct  us  in 
oar  work  to-day.  We  not  only  miss  him  in  this  way,  but  are  deprived  of  our 
annual  address,  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  In  the  absence  of  Judge 
Conner  it  becomes  my  duty  to  preside,  and  I  shall  only  take  your  time  now  to  the 
extent  of  presenting  to  you  three  thoughts,  which  I  deem  it  wise  for  us  to  talk 
about  to-day.  The  first  is  of  value  only  to  ourselves  in  connection  with  our  asso- 
ciation, and  is  the  propriety  of  reducing  our  membership  fee  from  five  dollars  to 
two  dollars. 

The  second  is  in  connection  with  the  display  of  dairy  products  at  our  annual 
State  Fair.  Last  year  the  management  offered  no  cash  on  butter  or  cheese,  but, 
instead,  the  "  beautiful  diploma,"  which  is  not  within  itself  much  inducement  to 
the  farmer's  wife  or  the  professional  dairyman  to  prepare  a  five  or  ten-pound  batch 
of  butter  to  exhibit.  The  third,  that  of  an  expert  It  seems  almost  necessary 
that  to-day  we  should  take  some  steps  toward  securing  an  expert  judge  in  the  Jer- 
sey department  at  the  next  State  Fair.  With  these  three  thing*,  which  I  hope  you 
will  consider  at  the  proper  time,  we  will  now,  as  a  beginning  to  business,  hear  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Following  these  remarks,  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  Columbus,  read  the  following  paper  on 


Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  this  Association : 

When  I  agreed  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  "  Kine,"  to  read  at  this  meet- 
ing, it  seemed  such  a  fruitful  one  surely  any  one  of  ordinary  information  would 
not  fail  to  produce  something  quite  passable  at  least.  But  after  giving  it  some 
thought,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  knew  was  very  generally  known,  and 
although  I  might  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  you  of  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
and  of  all  the  beasts  thereof,  and  of  man,  who  was  given  dominion  over  all.  I 
might  give  an  extended  account  of  the  "  rise  and  progress"  of  the  different  breeds 
24— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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of  cattle ;  how,  through  the  wisdom  of  breeders,  they  are  all  brought  to  their  pres- 
ent excellence.  I  might  gather  a  formidable  array  of  statistical  figures  to  show 
that  "  kine"  were  the  most  useful  of  all  domestic  animals,  and  that  the  keeping  of 
cattle  is  among  the  foremost,  if  not  in  the  very  lead  of  the  industries  of  the  world ; 
that  men  and  nations  are  made  rich  thereby.  I  might  show  that  the  dairy  was  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  this  industry.  All  this  would  be  no  news  to  you.  And 
I  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  whereby  I  can  interest 
or  instruct  these  enlightened  dairymen  for  a  moment" 

Then  I  reasoned,  something  entirely  new  is  hardly  expected.  We  meet  here  as 
brethren,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  to  encourage  and  be  encouraged,  to  have  our 
memories  refreshed  and  our  "  spiritual  strength  renewed/'  in  a  worldly  way.  by 
comingling  with  congenial  spirits. 

Some  one  may  have  ideas  of  the  "  way*  and  means"  of  managing  our  dairy 
stock,  or  our  dairy  products,  that  are  better  than  our  way,  and  in  return  we  may 
be  able  to  give  our  experience  in  certain  lines  that  would  be  valuable  to  others. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case  I  was  encouraged  to  throw  in  my  mite  to-day  to 
the  general  fund  of  interest  at  this  meeting,  and  treat  this  subject  as  if  it  were  not 
entirely  familiar  to  you  already. 

"Kine,"  a  little  word,  but  comprehending  more  real  solid  earthly  comfort  to 
the  children  of  men  than  any  other.  All  other  domestic  animals  could  be  better 
dispensed  with  than  "  kine,"  or  cows,  as  more  generally  called.  Cattle  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  olden  time,  and  it  appears  were 
kept  mostly  for  b^ef — that  their  dairy  value  was  but  little  known  then. 

When  killed,  almost  every  part  of  the  carcass  is  made  use  of,  from  the  hair  to 
the  hoofs.  And  when  alive  they  may  be  used  a*  beasts  of  burden,  or  draught,  and 
of  still  greatest  use  is  their  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese.  Oxen  were  used  as 
work  animals  in  a  very  early  age  of  the  world,  and  so  was  butter  and  cheese  made 
long  before  the  "  Christian  era."  We  read  in  the  Bible  where  David  was  sent  to 
his  brethren  in  haul's  army ;  that  he  took  ten  cheeses  as  a  present  to  their  captain. 
You  all  recollect  the  time;  it  was  when  David  got  into  that  racket  with  the  "big 
Philistine."  And  again,  when  David  was  fleeing  from  Absalom,  that  Shobi,  and 
others,  brought  among  other  things  "butter  and  cheese  of  kine,"  for  David  and 
those  who  were  with  him  to  eat.  It  is  said  that  butter  was  made  in  those  days  by 
shaking  milk  in  leathern  bags,  and  pouring  out  into  earthen  jars  an  oily  mass; 
that  would  hardly  be  called  butter  in  this  day  of  improved  methods  and  machin- 
ery. Even  the  old  dasher-churn  that  was  considered  quite  an  invention  in  its  day 
i«  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  hand  and  paddle  method  of  working  butter  is  giving  way  to  the  roller 
and  press,  and  the  old  scrub  cow  is  about  ready  to  hand  in  her  checks  and  "  follow 
suit."     And  why  not?    She  is  "  Jack  of  all  trades  and  good  at  none." 

To  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  characteristics  of  all  the  various  breeds  of 
cattle  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  to  command,  or  than  you  could  endure. 
I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  popular,  and  give  especial  attention  to  the 
dairy  breeds,  particularly  the  Jersey.  * 

Of  the  beef  breeds,  the  Shorthorn  is  perhaps  at  the  top,  though  that  is  a  hotly 
contested  point.    The  Herefords,  the  Galloways,  and  the  Angus  are  pressing  them 
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hard.  The  Devon*  are  a  beautiful  and  useful  breed,  taking  rather  a  general  pur- 
pose stand,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the  lead  in  anything.  Right  here  is  a  point 
that  should  be  born  in  mind  by  every  one  who  is  thinking  of  going  into  the  breed- 
ing of  fine  stock.  This  is  an  age  of  specialties ;  there  are  breeds  that  long  use  in 
a  certain  line,  and  care  in  their  breeding,  has  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  do  one 
thing,  and  do  that  thing  well.  This  is  not  only  true  of  cattle,  but  all  other  do- 
mestic animals,  and  I  might  say  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  man  as  well.  Single- 
ness of  purpose  is  what  will  bring  success  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  Of  the  dairy 
breeds,  the  Holstein  is  the  largest,  and  though  some  of  them  are  grand  butter  cows, 
as  a  breed  they  are  rather  of  the  " milky- way," their  records  reachiog  tenor  twelve 
gallons  per  day  ;  and  when  fatted  they  make  large  beeves.  Where  quantity  alone 
is  the  object,  they  are  without  doubt  the  milk-cow  of  the  world.  It  is  also  whisp- 
ered among  the  knowing  ones  that  a  new  avenue  to  wealth  may  be  opened  up  to 
the  owners  of  these  cattle;  that  their  milk,  on  account  of  its  chalky  whiteness,  in 
comparison  with  some  other  breeds,  is  the  "  coming  drink  "  for  young  ladies ;  the 
continued  use  of  it  greatly  beautifying  the  complexion,  making  the  use  of  "  powder 
unnecessary." 

*  *  *  More  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Jerseys  in  their  breeding ; 
therefore  they  are  more  uniform  in  color,  form  and  general  characteristics.  We 
have  in  her  a  thoroughbred,  and  no  mistake.  For  ages  it  has  been  a  criminal 
offense  to  land  any  other  breed  on  the  island,  thus  effectually  prohibiting  any  out- 
cross.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  breed  or  species  of  domestic  animals. 
The  first  importations  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  in  1850.  Since  that  time 
thousands  of  them  have  been  brought  over,  many  selling  for  fabulous  prices. 
These  cattle  have  suffered  no  deterioration  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees  as  far  as 
dairy  excellence  is  concerned.  It  seems  that  the  greater  variety  of  feed  and  broader 
fields  of  America  have  produced  a  dairy  animal  ef  greater  capacity  than  those  of 
the  mother  country,  although  she  is  somewhat  coarser.    *    *    * 

THE  JERSEY    AS  A   DAIRY  OOW. 

Individually  the  typical  Jersey  cow  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  bovine  genus. 
The  fine  eye,  the  well  formed  head,  the  waxen  horn,  the  delicate,  deer-like  neck, 
the  tapering  limbs,  the  tortuous  milk-veins,  the  soft,  pliable  udder,  the  wedge- 
shaped  form,  the  well  arched  ribs,  the  capacious  barrel,  and,  to  cover  all,  the 
golden,  unctuous  skin ;  every  feature  proclaims  her  a  butter  machine  of  the  first 
order ;  and  her  record  for  the  past  fifty  year**,  at  least,  does  but  substantiate  this 
claim. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  JERSEY. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Channel  Island's  cattle  little  or  nothing  is  certainly 
known — it  is  mostly  guess-work — and,  as  I  might  as  well  guess  as  any  one,  I  will 
guess  that  they  existed  as  a  breed  before  the  "  flood  " ;  that  when  Father  Noah  was 
selecting  the  "kine"  that  were  suitable  individuals  to  perpetuate  their  species, 
that  a  little  fawn  cow  that  was  noted  in  the  family  as  a  rich  and  persistent  milker 
— a  great  favorite  of  Mrs.  Noah's — was  put  in  the  ark  as  one,  and  some  way — we 
can  not  tell  just  how  or  when — her  descendants  got  to  the  island. 
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I  have  had  some  experience  with  larger  cattle  in  the  dairy,  and  I  gay  unhes- 
itatingly that  the  Jersey  is  by  far  the  most  economical,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
satisfactory  butter,  dairy  or  family  cow  in  the  world. 

She  has  rivals  for  dairy  honors.  This  is  all  right.  Rivalry  has  done  much 
toward  the  improvement  of  all  live  stock.  The  "  war  of  breeds  "  is  sometimes  very 
bitter,  yet  it  has  its  sweets.  I  have  almost  envied  the  Holstein-Friesians  men  the 
pleasurable  feeling  they  experienced  after  the  New  York  victory.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  a  damper  has  been  thrown  over  them— that  Tennessee  challenge.  They 
evidently  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  The  latest  along  the  line  is  they  will  not 
accept ;  but  should  they  conclude  to  do  so,  they  are  formidable  rivals.  It  will  call 
forth  the  very  best  efforts  of  the  Jerseys  to  beat  them.  But  if  cost  of  production  is 
taken  into  account,  I  would  have  no  fear.        *        *        * 

I  have  studied  them  carefully  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  heart 
they  are  a  good,  clever  set  of  fellows— even  affectionate.  No  animal  enjoys  being 
petted  more  than  the  Jersey  male,  as  long  as  he  thinks  you  are  his  friend,  but,  like 
all  healthy  boys,  he  is  chuck  full  of  fun,  and  this  often  gets  him  into  trouble.  He 
is  abused  for  his  pranks,  and  is  very  quick  to  resent  an  insult  and  slow  to  forget 
one.  They  might  be  called  practical  jokers,  and  sometimes  "carry  the  joke  too 
far  " — will  horn  a  man  to  death  just  to  get  a  joke  on  him. 

Although  the  larger  breeds  are  more  Blnggish,  they  are  dangerous  all  the  same 
They  will  all  bear  watching.  One  of  my  neighbors  owned  a  bull  of  common  stock 
that  gored  two  of  his  horses  badly,  and  would  chase  every  one  who  went  into  the 
pasture.  I  owned  a  Shorthorn  that  would  attack  a  man  every  chance  he  got ;  yet 
such  things  are  so  common  that  very  little  is  said  about  it. 

It  is  a  little  like  preachers'  sons;  they  are  said  to  be  the  worst  boys  living, 
which  is  far  from  being  true,  as  the  records  will  show.  The  world  is  watching 
them  more  closely  than  any  other  class  of  boys,  and  let  one  of  them  depart  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  it  is  heralded  to  the  "  utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  So  with  Jer- 
seys ;  they  are  more  closely  watched  than  any  other  class  of  cattle  because  they  are 
more  papular,  and  are  the  leading  cattle  in  their  line  of  business. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  Jersey  bulls  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, and  am  competent  to  advise  on  this  subject.  My  theory  hinges  on  a  half 
dozen  words.  They  must  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life.  They  may  be  made  safe 
to  handle  by  "  breaking  "  them  as  work  oxen,  single  or  double.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory way  to  work  them  is  in  pairs  with  the  common  yoke.  Begin  while  young  and 
train  them  to  habits  of  industry.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  usefulness  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen  on  the  farm.  They  will  do  any  ordinary  farm  work.  I  have  made 
one  Jersey  bull  crush  corn  for  a  herd  of  forty  cattle.  That  was  being  the  *'  head 
of  the  herd  "  with  a  vengence,  was  it  not  ?  Work,  if  not  too  excessive,  will  only 
increase  their  vigor  and  usefulness  for  herd  service.  The  value  of  genuine  hard 
work  for  the  subduing  of  these  gentlemen  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  not  im- 
agination or  exaggeration  when  I  say  there  are  no  better  work  oxen  than  a  pair 
of  well  "  broke"  Jersey  bulls.  They  are  quick  and  powerful,  and  will  obey  the 
word  of  command  as  promptly  and  cheerfully  as  a  well  trained  dog.  If  you  keep 
one  bull  keep  two,  and  have  a  good  serviceable  team.  Make  them  "  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
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Dr.  Levi  Bitter,  of  Irvington,  presented  an  address,  as  follows : 

ADVANTAGES   OF  DAIRY  FARMING. 

The  time  is  rather  inauspicious  for  the  consideration  of  dairy  farming  as  a 
branch  of  agricultural  industry  endowed  with  special  advantages.  In  common 
with  all  other  lines  of  special  business  enterprise  it  is  now  overdone  and  unprofit- 
able. 

I  must,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  comparatively  with  other  methods  of 
farming,  none  of  which  now  prove  remunerative  to  any  great  degree.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  dairy  farming,  under  any  and  all  circumstance*,  has  no  special  ad- 
vantages over  other  methods  of  farming.  When  such  advantages  exist  they  are 
due  to  a  combination  of  conditions  and  circumstances  favorable  to  such  business. 

These  conditions,  in  the  main,  are  a  location  within  easy  reach  of  a  city  af- 
fording a  good  market  for  dairy  products  at  fair  remunerative  prices,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  lands  so  crop  worn  and  unfertile  as  to  be  un profitably  employed  in  grain 
or  garden  culture,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  conduct  a  dairy  as  a  family  resource. 
When  these  three  leading  conditions  exist,  if  feed  does  not  command  a  price  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  received  for  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  business  will  af- 
ford the  following  special  advantages : 

1.  It  will  afford  the  most  certain  and  speedy  method  of  reclaiming  the  lost 
fertility  of  the  land  employed  in  the  enterprise;  will  give  constant  and  profitable 
-employment  to  all  the  available  labor  of  the  family  during  the  entire  year,  and 
afford  a  regular  weekly  income  in  ready  cash,  that  no  other  method  of  farm  life 
does. 

The  success  of  such  enterprise  largely  depends  upon  its  being  made  a  special 
business,  conducted  upon  strict  business  principles,  and  not  conducted  incidentally 
as  a  collateral  branch  of  farm  industry.  The  largest  amount  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  world  is  conducted  upon  the  latter  plan,  and  never  pays  in  a 
strict  business  sense,  but  meeting  many  of  the  family  wants,  is  conducted  from 
year  to  year  more  from  the  force  of  habit  than  strictly  business  considerations. 
When  engaged  in  as  a  specialty  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  farm  industry,  the 
success  of  which,  financially,  so  largely  depends  upon  its  management  being  in 
strict  accord  with  first  class  business  principles,  applied  in  the  most  minute  detail. 
The  difference  in  value  between  low  grade  and  first  class  dairy  products  is  always 
as  much  as  5t)  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  much  less  margin  will  usually 
-determine  in  almost  any  kind  of  business  enterprise  the  question  of  success  or 
failure. 

Among  the  leading  factors  in  the  organization  of  a  successful  dairy  is  a  proper 
•consideration  of  the  relative  values  of  feed  as  compared  to  that  of  the  products  of 
the  dairy.  If  the  relative  prices  be  such  that  the  conversion  of  feed  into  milk, 
-cheese  and  butter,  will  leave  a  margin  sufficient  to  amply  remunerate  the  labor 
and  expense  of  such  conversion,  and  pay  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  only  depend  upon  its  detail 
management  First  in  its  importance  in  such  detail  management  is  the  selection 
-and  testing  of  the  cows  employed.    The  cows  so  employed  must  be  considered  as 
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so  many  living  machines  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  feed  given  into  milk,, 
cheese  and  butter,  the  greater  the  capacity  of  such  machines  for  such  conversion 
the  fewer  machines  will  be  required  to  produce  a  given  result,  and  the  more  valu- 
able such  machine  will  prove.  Experience  by  closely  applied  tests  will  prove  that 
in  many  cases  the  consumption  of  wood  is  greater  in  value  than  the  force  of  the 
steam  generated,  in  other  words  the  consumption  of  feed  by  some  animals  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  products  in  milk  and  butter,  and  that  they  can,  therefore, 
be  fed  only  at  a  loss.  Such  animals  must  be  discovered  and  rejected  as  speedily  as. 
possible.  The  machine  idea  does  away  with  the  general-purpose  cow ;  her  presence 
in  a  dairy  is  at  variance  with  its  financial  success.  I  am  now  treating  of  dairying 
as  a  special  business  enterprise,  and,  therefore,  beef  raising  constitutes  no  part  of  its. 
product.  A  dairyman  who  will  maintain  and  feed  a  1,200  pound  cow  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  his  dairy  that  will  make  no  more  milk  or  butter  than  an  ordinary 
good  700  or  800  pound  cow,  simply  because  at  the  end  of  her  dairy  life  (which 
should  be  the  first  day  she  enters  it)  she  will  yield  him  400  or  500  pounds  more  of 
third  rate  beef  for  sale,  is,  in  point  of  intelligence,  on  a  plane  with  one  who  would 
haul  a  1,000  pound  mowing  machine  over  his  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  instead  of 
one  of  600  pounds,  doing  equal  work,  because  when  worn  out  he  would  have  500 
pounds  more  of  old  iron  for  sale.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  extia  large  cow,  unleaa 
accompanied  with  a  correspondingly  large  milk  and  butter  capacity,  is  objection* 
able  because  we  have  to  carry,  by  feed,  her  extra  carcass  for  no  income,  except 
what  she  will  yield  in  a  low  grade  of  beef  when  taken  out  of  the  dairy  at  the  end 
of  her  dairy  life. 

Feeding  judiciously  and  understanding^  is,  perhaps,  the  next  consideration  of 
importance  in  dairy  management.  The  rule  is  to  feed  regularly  and  a  full  ration, 
one  that  constitutes  a  perfect  ration  in  its  elementary  or  chemical  composition- 
Corn  meal  is  largely  a  heat-producing  food,  and  when  not  consumed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  is  stored  away  as  fat,  for  future  use  as  a  fuel.  Oats  is  a 
bone  and  muscle  food  and  to  a  less  extent  the  same  is  true  of  mill  feed — most  so  of 
the  bran.  A  mixture  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  mill  feed  and  ground  oil  cake,, 
constitutes  a  perfect  food,  when  accompanied  with  clover  or  early  grass  hay. 

Mature  grass  hay  is  almost  worthless  as  a  cow  feed,  especially  of  the  hard  and 
more  woody  kinds  like  timothy  and  millet.  To  be  valuable  these  should  be  cut 
before  heading  or  blossoming,  and  during  the  early  blossoming  stage  for  all  other 
kinds  of  animals  that  feed  on  hay. 

The  amount  of  food  given  each  cow  must  vary  with  the  digestive  capacity  of 
such  animal,  and  this  can  be  determined  only  by  close  observation  in  each  individ- 
ual case.  Then  again,  every  cow  has  a  limit  to  her  dairy  capacity  for  milk  and 
butter,  and  when  full  up  to  that  in  her  flow,  any  extra  feed,  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease, is  a  loss  to  the  balance  sheet  ofthe  business. 

Cows  that  drop  their  calves  during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  months,  say 
during  October,  November  and  December,  are  the  most  profitable  in  a  dairy ;  their 
fall  flow  comes  at  a  season  when  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  in  most  demand  and 
at  best  paying  prices ;  then  as  strippers  in  May  and  June,  under  the  reviving  influ- 
ence of  grass,  spring  up  in  their  flow  and  are  as  profitable  as  fresh  cows,  especially 
in  the  butter  dairy. 
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Marketing  the  products  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  When  practic- 
able, it  should  be  sold  and  delivered  directly  to  the  consumer.  This  practice  en- 
ables  the  dairyman  to  keep  his  products  under  all  the  necessary  favorable  condi- 
tions essential  to  their  perfect  state  of  preservation  until  they  reach  the  consumer, 
and  by  avoiding  the  commission  of  the  middle  tradesman,  obtains  a  better  price. 
When  this  is  not  practicable  the  product  should  be  sold  only  to  fair  and  honest 
dealers,  who  will  not  attempt  to  sell  other  and  indifferent  grades  at  the  expense  of 
your  reputation.  These  are  the  leading  conditions  essential  to  success,  but  there 
are  many  others,  which  in  the  aggregate,  if  neglected,  are  sufficient  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  from  one  of  success  to  one  of  failure,  and  without  success 
■dairy  farming  has  no  advantages  under  any  circumstances. 

Let  him  who  proposes  to  dairy  at  once  understand,  that  it  is  one  branch  of 
farm  industry  that  can  not  be  incidentally,  carelessly  and  unmethodically  conducted 
to  a  successful  financial  issue,  and  that  its  conduct  imposes  a  thoroughness  and 
regularity  of  work  not  required  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  of  the  many 
branches  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  cows  must  be  fed  regularly  and  milked  regularly— though  it  may  occa- 
sionally require  in  its  performance  the  neglect  of  morning  prayers ;  and  on  the 
8abbath  as  well  as  during  the  week  day,  although  it  may  occasionally  require  the 
postponed  attendance  of  the  morning  session  of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the 
neglected  duty  of  attending  the  evening  service  of  divine  worship.  The  cow  is  no 
religious  animal  and  will  not  suspend  the  progress  of  her  usefulness  in  the  dairy 
for  pious  consideration. 

Last  and  not  least,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  legitimate  dairying  is  the  com- 
pounding, by  the  aid  of  chemical  knowledge,  of  its  counterfeit,  and  its  attempted 
sale  as  the  genuine  product  of  the  dairy. 

No  article  of  real  merit  can  compete  in  the  open  market  with  its  counterfeit, 
oleomargarine,  compounded  by  honest  men,  may,  and  doubtless  can,  be  made  more 
palatable  and  even  less  injurious  to  healthful  digestion,  than  the  lowest  grade  of 
genuine  axle-grease  butter — but  admitting  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
sold  under  its  own  proper  title,  and  upon  its  own  merits,  if  it  has  any. 

The  regulations  by  law  under  which  the  imitation*  of  pure  butter  must  be 
•old,  under  their  own  proper  name  and  nature,  while  satisfactory  to  the  dairyman, 
is  not  so  to  the  tenderer  of  lard  and  tallow.  He  wants  the  use  of  a  trades-mark, 
under  which  to  sell  his  goods.  The  vigilance  of  individual  enterprise,  as  compared 
to  that  of  corporative,  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  while  the  dairyman  is 
reposing  in  feelings  of  security  from  the  protection  of  the  law  as  now  enforced,  the 
-ever  restless,  untiring  energy  of  corporative  greed  will  keep  at  work  in  persistent 
effort  to  sec  a  re  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  law. 

These  men,  aided  by  the  time  honored  and  traditional  anti-sumptuary  law 
men  of  the  country,  will,  in  imitation  of  their  Great  Father,  join  in  the  original 
whisper— reach  forth,  pluck  and  eat  of  it,  for  its  good— and  ultimately  gain  their 
-ends,  unless  the  dairymen  of  the  country  more  zealously  guard  their  interest  than 
is  the  usual  practice  of  the  agriculturists. 
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Secretary  T.  A.  Lloyd  followed  with  a  paper  on  the 


Short,  but  comprehensive,  and  may  be  spoken  of  under  three  distinct  heads: 
First,  the  farm;  second,  the  cow;  and,  third,  the  product. 

One  requisite  in  the  dairy  farm  is  location.  It  should  be  either  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  city  or  to  some  leading  line  of  transportation,  where  cheap  rates  will 
admit  of  placing  the  product  in  a  desirable  market  with  dispatch,  and  without 
exorbitant  charges  that  will  consume  the  profit.  The  soil  should  be  adapted  to  the 
production  of  such  grain  and  forage  crops  as  will  best  serve  the  ends.  In  this 
State  the  grasses  adapted  to  pasturage  thrive  and  endure  protracted  drouth  best  on 
good  clay  loam,  where  limestone  underlies.  Such  soil  is  productive,  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation,  retentive  of  fertilizers,  and  yields  abundant  returns  for  intelligent 
labor.  The  water  supply  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  soil ;  shaded  pastures 
with  good  springs  of  water  flowing  through  them  are  essential  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  cow,  and  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk  not  only  in  ample  quantities 
but  of  superior  quality.  i 

The  buildings  should  be  convenient,  ample  and  contrived  to  secure  the  greatest 
comfort  for  the  animal ;  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  the  least  possible  travel  to  and 
from  pa8turet.  Their  construction  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
work;  commodious,  yet  compact ;  feed  easily  of  access  and  offal  quickly  disposed 
of;  deep  pits  with  grated  covers  for  this  accumulation  is  an  abomination.  Let 
everything  unclean  be  entirely  removed  from  the  stable,  where  the  odors  can  not 
affect  the  air  the  cattle  breathe  or  taint  the  milk  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 
Cleanliness  is  essential  to  success ;  without  it  failure  is  inevitable,  and  the  careless 
dairyman  is  tolerated  in  the  absence  of  the  tidy  and  the  painstaking  one  that  sooner 
or  later  will  come  and  drive  the  slovenly,  indifferent  one  out. 

The  cow— in  Wisconsin  they  call  her  the  great  mortgage  lifter.  Farmers  who 
devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  grain  growing,  in  an  early  day,  on  cheap  lands 
and  a  virgin  soil,  made  a  comfortable  living;  but  lands  increased  in  value,  the 
soil  gradually  depleted,  crops  failed  ;  the  farmer  and  his  family  must  live;  deficits 
were  made  up  by  loans ;  mortgages  ensued ;  year  after  year  the  income,  insufficient, 
involved  them  deeper.  Dairying  was  then  introduced,  with  such  remarkable  re- 
sults as  to  secure  the  honored  title  of  the  "  mortgage  lifter  "  for  the  cow. 

Unlike  the  beef  producer,  they  did  not  destroy  the  machine  to  get  the  proceeds, 
but  preserved  her  to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  past  by  reproducing  each  year  in 
dairy  products  the  value  of  a  good,  well  fed  beef ;  which,  taking  into  consideration 
first  cost  of  the  animal,  to  which  must  be  added  the  value  of  feed  consumed,  the 
profit  is  generally  a  minus  quantity. 

What  should  she  be?  First,  let  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  fact,  not  too- 
large,  the  surplus  ration  to  sustain  a  huge  carcass  is  just  that  much  deducted  from 
your  profits.  This  law  of  equivalents  can  not  be  disregarded ;  the  food  ration  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal  to  be  sustained ;  while  the  yield,, 
either  in  milk  or  butter  is  apt  to  be  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  head  should  be  lean,  broad  between  the  eyes,  which  should  be  large,  bright 
and  placid ;  horns  small,  waxy  and  incurving,  muzzle  broad,  lips  thick  and  strong 
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as  looked  at  from  the  front,  but  a  side  view  should  show  a  fine  tapering  head  to 
the  muizle ;  neck  rather  long,  thin  and  neatly  set  on  the  shoulders ;  girth  ample, 
without  coarseness,  loins  broad,  flanks  deep,  wide  between  the  hips;  the  whole 
animal  increasing  in  width  and  depth  from  front  to  rear ;  a  long  slim  tail  is  indica- 
tive of  high  breeding;  fine  limbs  and  a  good  large  foot  is  desirable;  a  mellow 
•kin  not  too  thin,  yellow  with  a  generous  secretion  of  an  oily  yellow  scurf  indicates 
richness.  The  udder  should  be  large,  evenly  balanced,  well  proportioned  teats,  set 
•conveniently  apart.  The  skin  and  texture  of  the  udder  should  be  soft  and  fine  as 
a  chomois,  covered  with  a  short  silky  hair,  and  milk  out  clean.  The  thighs  should 
be  flat  and  thin  to  accommodate  the  capacious  udder ;  better  be  even,  angular  and 
approaching  boniness  (provided  it  does  not  come  of  short  ration)  rather  than  the 
full  rounded  form  that  can  only  meet  the  approval  of  the  butcher. 

Now,  in  this  model  for  the  dairy  do  we  recognize  the  typical  Jersey  ?  A  cow 
that  responds  more  thoroughly  to  good  care  than  any  dairy  animal  ever  introduced 
to  the  dairymen  of  this  country,  a  cow  whose  persistent  milking  is  undisputed,  and 
whose  richness  is  proverbial. 

The  product.  Milk  first  calls  our  attention ;  that  it  is  a  wholesome  and  perfect 
food  none  question.  When  the  ancient  Israelites  were  told  of  the  promised  land 
its  richness  was  summed  up  in  that  it  was  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 
That  these  people  knew  what  to  do  with  the  milk  we  are  also  informed.  Abraham 
entertained  his  guests  with  butter  and  milk.  Solomon,  in  Proverbs,  says  :  "  Surely 
the  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter/1  so  this  is  a  time-honored,  and  we  may 
add,  a  divine-honored  occupation.  What  branch  of  dairyiug  shall  be  chosen  must 
depend  on  the  individual,  the  market  and  the  location.  We  shall  treat  of  it  as  a 
butter  dairy.  To  begin  in  the  stabling,  cleanliness  is  of  the  highest  importance; 
without  it  in  the  housing  and  care  of  the  cows  we  can  not  succeed. 

Kindness  is  another  hardly  less  important  consideration.  It  prompts  a  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  food ;  thorough  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  and 
*  quiet  demeanor  that  allays  nervousness,  promotes  content,  favors  a  generous  flow 
and  improves  the  quality ;  an  even  temper  is  a  good  element  in  the  dairy  cow's 
rations. 

It  is  the  intelligent  worker  who  with  eyes  and  ears  open  put  themselves  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  their  caws  that  win  from  them  the  fullest  returns. 

While  all  can  not  become  dairymen,  those  who  can  and  do  give  their  lives  to 
this  pursuit  should  do  it  intelligently — read,  observe,  experiment  and  assemble 
themselves  together  to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  methods— for  it  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  ages  ago  when  Solomon  in  his  wisdom  said :  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  We  want  to  know  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  milk,  learn  of  the  most  approved  appliances,  and  how  to 
produce  the  most  attractive  and  marketable  goods;  and  herein  lies  the  success  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  first  rank.  They  have  every  needed  facility.  Cleanli- 
ness is  the  characteristic  from  the  initial  step.  And  here  allow  the  suggestion  that 
this  term  is  comparative,  as  all  intend  to  be  clean,  but  do  not  comprehend  the 
word  in  its  fullness  as  relates  to  handling  milk ;  they  do  not  understand  the  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  this  fluid,  its  wonderful  affinity  for  bad  odors  that  rise  with 
the  cream  and  remaining  in  it  giving  flavor  to  the  butter  made  from  it. 
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The  packages  should  be  as  bright  and  attractive  as  possible,  fit  to  set  on  any 
table.  Butter  comes  to  this  market  in  old  sugar  barrels,  mixed,  of  all  shades  from 
dingy  white  to  dull  yellow  rolls  of  one  to  four  pounds,  some  bearing  marks  of  the 
ladle,  some  ornamented  with  finger  prints.  Of  the  flavor  it  is  useless  to  speak ;  it 
is  all  too  familiar;  and  our  farmers  cry,  "There  is  too  much  labor  and  too  little 
pay."  The  average  in  this  State  is  only  about  12  cents  per  pound,  while  those  who 
love  good  butter  and  will  have  it  import  thousands  of  pounds  of  creamery  butter 
from  other  States,  paying  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound.  This  difference  is  solely 
for  the  want  of  intelligence.  If  the  producers  throughout  the  State  would  abandon 
the  old  dasher  churns,  cease  to  work  butter  with  the  hands,  test  the  cream  with  a 
thermometer,  bring  all  to  a  thorough  system,  from  the  milking  of  the  cow  to  pack- 
ing and  selling  the  product,  it  would  count  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

Take  one  instance  as  an  illustration :  In  Wisconsin,  where  dairy  farming 
prevails,  the  products  of  the  dairy  amount  to  $20,000,000  per  annum.  Now,  com- 
pare two  counties  of  that  State :  Sauk  county  produces  1,771,576  pounds  of  but- 
ter, which  last  year  averaged  9.4  cents  per  pound ;  a  neighboring  county,  Wal- 
worth, produces  1,432,572  pounds  that  average  19.5  cents.  Now,  had  Sauk  county 
as  skillfully  manufactured  and  as  intelligently  marketed  her  products  as  her 
neighbor,  receiving  the  same  price,  it  would  have  increased  her  revenue  from  this 
source  $178,929.17.    Is  this  not  worth  striving  for? 

With  a  climate,  soil  and  water  in  Indiana  unsurpassed  by  any  State,  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  take  a  prominent  position  in  dairy  as  in  other 
products,  increase  largely  the  revenue  to  the  producing  class,  the  life  of  every  com- 
munity. , 

Make  farm  life  more  attractive  by  bringing  into  it  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
a  disposition  to  live  in  comfort  rather  than  amass  wealth. 

We  praise  the  artist  and  are  enraptured  by  the  orator,  yet  affect  to  despise  the 
working  hand  that  proffers  the  elements  which  sustain  them  all.  We  may  be 
thankful  that  God  does  not  eo  account;  the  lowest  as  here  esteemed  may  in  his  sight 
be  most  beautiful  if  well  done,  for  has  he  not  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him  that 
causeth  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  ? 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  followed  with  a  well-prepared 
paper  on 

BUTTEB. 

The  importance  of  butter  is  scarcely  second  to  that  of  any  other  product  of 
human  industry.  In  the  earliest  authentic  annals  of  the  race,  mention  is  made  of 
it,  and  wherever  a  high  state  of  cultivation  was  obtained  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  menu  of  the  banquet  hall,  as  well  as  graced  the  humble  and  ofttimes 
scanty  board  of  the  poor.  While  the  arts  and  sciences  of  modern  times  were  yet 
slumbering  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  magical  wand 
that  should  bring  them  into  life  and  being,  the  roving  herdsmen  who  "  nightly 
pitched  their  moving  tents  "  upon  Judea's  star-lit  plains  and  led  their  lowing  kine 
to  pastures  fair  and  sweet  upon  the  green  meads  of  Mamre— -whose  cattle  slaked 
their  thirst  at  the  babbling  brooks  and  purling  streams  of  Palestine,  or  grazing 
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upon  a  thousand  hills,  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  early  patriarchs— rendered 
indeed  true  the  poetic  description  given  in  the  sacred  writings  of  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey/'  whose  inhabitants  "  washed  their  steps  with  butter/'  a  de- 
scription which,  in  that  age  of  primitive  simplicity,  constituted  the  acme  of  all 
things  desirable. 

In  every  age,  but  notably  so  the  nineteenth  century,  the  four  great  divisions  of 
human  effort  upon  which  hinge  all  the  world's  activities  and  industries  are  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  education  and  commerce,  and  these  four  are  so  interwoven 
and  closely  linked  together  that  success  in  any  one  of  them  must  perforce  include, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  some  one  or  all  of  the  remain- 
ing three,  and  even  in  what  might  appear  at  a  first  glance  as  so  small  a  production 
as  butter,  though  not  so  in  reality,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  all  four  of  these 
great  divisions  take  an  active  and  equally  prominent  part.  Agriculture  lies  at  the 
foundation,  and  forms  the  base  of  butter  production,  since  it  is  upon  the  products 
of  the  soil,  brought  out  by  the  tillage  of  the  farmer,  that  the  cows  of  the  modern 
dairy  depend.  The  time-honored  custom,  now  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  of  stuffing  with  corn  fodder,  any  kind  of  hay,  oat  or  wheat 
straw,  supplemented,  perhaps,  with  a  small  portion  night  and  morning  of  bran, 
shorts  or  middling?,  or  a  few  nubbins  of  corn,  was  the  olden  wasteful  method  of 
turning  the  agricultural  products  of  the  farm  into  milk  and  butter  in  winter,  and 
grazing  on  any  kind  of  pasture  or  running  wild  in  the  woods,  with  an  occasional 
handful  of  salt,  perhaps  once  a  week,  maybe  not  once  a  month,  the  summer  method 
for  obtaining  the  same  result.  Night  and  morning  the  farmer's  wife  trudged  wearily, 
in  all  weathers,  to  the  milking  lot  or  barn  to  draw  a  scanty  supply  of  milk  from 
the  udder  of  the  scrub  cow,  from  which  to  evolve  a  few  pounds  of  butter  by  the 
weekly  churning,  without  a  thought  that  there  might  be  another  and  a  better  way. 
Yet  ail  honor  to  the  scrub  cow  of  forty  years  ago.  With  scant  fare  and  yet  scantier 
•care,  amid  the  privations  and  neglect  incident  to,  and  necessarily  attendant  upon, 
frontier  life,  she  played  well  her  part.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  her  work 
and  worth— but  with  the  times  and  occasion  that  gave  her  birth  and  being,  she  too 
ha*  passed  away,  nevermore  to  return,  and  another  and  better  order  of  things  reigns 
in  her  stead — and  now  we  boast  the  gentle  Jersey,  the  beefy  shorthorn  and  the 
spotted  Friesian,  each  fulfilling  her  mission  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  demesne  of  either     This  much  by  way  of  preface. 

Of  late  years  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  proper  feeding 
-of  cows,  with  a  view  to  the  increased  production  of  milk  and  butter,  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  the  subject  exhausted,  or  at  least  worn  threadbare,  and  yet 
we  think  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  every  one  who  handles  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  nor  too  often  reiterated  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity  of  the  butter  largely  depends  upon  the  proper  and  intelli- 
gent feeding  as  well  as  handling  and  caring  for  the  stock. 

Think  you,  would  the  great  Princess  2d,  with  her  unequaled  record  of  46 
pounds  per  week,  or  those  other  grand  phenomenal  Jersey  cows  with  records  of  30, 
36  and  39  pounds  in  seven  days,  ever  have  developed  capabilities  for  such  wonder- 
.ful  yields  but  for  skillful  and  judicious  feeding,  coupled  with  the  best  of  care  and 
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treatment  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view?  And  it  is  just  in  this  connection  that  edu- 
cation plays  a  very  important  part,  for,  as  an  intelligent  contemporary  recently  re- 
marked, "  a  cow  can  not  be  expected  to  furnish  milk,  cream  and  butter,  and  brains 
as  well,  for  her  owner.  It  matters  not  in  what  manner  the  knowledge  is  obtained, 
whether  from  books,  observation  or  practical  experience,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
skillful  manipulation  of  all  the  forces,  appliances  and  mechanism  that  modern  sci- 
ence has  developed,  together  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  small  economies  of  the 
farm,  renders  such  performances  possible,  and  also  renders  the  production  of  butter 
not  only  a  paying  investment,  but  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  profit.  But  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  very  desirable  condition  of  things,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
butter  makers  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  best  butter-producing  foods,  as  well 
as  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  the  milk  and  cream  ;  how  to  secure 
the  greatest  results  with  the  least  outlay  ;  in  other  words,  how  to  obtain  the  largest 
returns  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and  labor ;  for  in 
this  utilitarian,  practical  and  money  getting  nineteenth  century  every  ounce  of 
muscular  effort  put  forth  in  the  furtherance  of  any  particular  object  has  its  cor- 
responding financial  value.  The  old  Scotch  proverb  has  it  that  "  mony  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle,"  and  in  no  department  of  industry  is  it  more  essential  to  look 
closely  after  the  "  mickles"  than  that  of  butter  making^  yet,  with  the  dairy  facil- 
ities that  the  inventive  genius  of  our  own,  as  well  as  foreign  lands,  have  placed 
within  our  reach,  the  utilizing  of  every  portion  of  our  dairy  products  is  a  compar- 
atively easy  matter.  Thus,  if  economy  be  wealth,  or,  rather,  the  source  of  wealth, 
and  time  the  most  precious  commodity  known  to  man,  then  whatever  tends  to 
shorten  the  process  of  any  manufacture  will  in  the  same  ratio  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  not  alone  the  "steamthip,"  the  "  lightning  express71  or  the 
fleet  footed  favorites  of  the  turf  that  essay  to  "  get  there  "  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Butter,  too,  comes  in  for  its  share  and  place  in  the  hurly-burly  scramble  to 
annihilate  time  and  space,  and  the  "cream  separators7'  that  education  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  age  have  designed  and  elaborated  are  already  beginning  to 
rival  the  famous  mutton-mill  once  described  by  the  champion  liar  of  the  age,  viz : 
"  That  a  live  sheep  thrown  into  its  capacious  hopper  in  two  hours7  time  produced  a 
grist  consisting  of  four  quarters  of  dressed  mutton,  three  gross  of  bone  buttons,  a 
ready-made  suit  of  all-wool  homespun,  and  a  pot  of  joiner's  glue.*7  The  analogy 
will  not  exactly  hold  good  in  all  respects  to  the  cream  separators,  and  yet  it  is  a 
well  authenticated  fact  that  by  the  aid  of  these  same  separators  milk  drawn  from 
the  cow  can  be  transformed  into  butter,  salted,  worked  and  printed  in  marketable 
shape  within  the  space  of  (I  think  I  am  correct)  six  hours  from  the  time  the  milk 
has  been  strained  from  the  dairyman's  pail.  This  U  certainly  abridging  the  old 
process  "  with  a  vengeance,"  and  herein  is  where  education  largely  contributes  to 
the  success  of  the  dairy.  Not  alone  because  of  the  improved  facilities  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  commodities,  but  also  in  that  it  enlarge  4  the  market  scope  for  the 
same,  for  butter  is  one  of  the  concomitants  naturally  attendant  upon  a  refined  and 
enlightened  civilization.  To  the  lowly  dwellers  amid  the  bogs  and  swamps  of 
Ireland,  the  rough  miners  who  delve  and  toil  in  subterranean  labarynths  to  bring 
up  England's  sooty  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  ignorant  hinds  who. 
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wring  a  meager  subsistence  from  the  watery  wastes  of  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands, or  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  upon  the  sterile  plains  of  Butsia,  butter  is 
a  luxury  almost  unknown ;  and  yet  each  of  these  nationalities  mentioned  are 
largely  butter-producing  countries,  the  butter  export  of  the  Netherlands  alone,  as 
far  back  as  1860,  reaching  the  sum  of  28,182,362  pounds,  while  the  dairy  products 
of  Switzerland  form  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  her  national  wealth. 
Hence,  wherever  you  find  education  and  refinement  preponderating,  there  will  like- 
wise be  found  a  largely  increased  demand  for  manufactured  products,  whether  it  be 
of  the  loom,  the  forge  or  the  dairy. 

Education  also  plays  no  insignificant  part  in  the  scientific  combinations  of 
cattle  foods ;  for  when,  as  in  earlier  times,  it  took  years  of  experiment  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  feed  necessary  to  produce  certain 
results,  now  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  suffices  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  a  milk  or  butter  ration  with  any  or  every  diversity  of 
food  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  produce ;  and  not  the  composition  alone, 
but  also  the  number  of  pounds  requisite  to  secure  the  desired  results,  thus  doing 
away  to  a  great  degree  with  the  old-time  indiscriminate  haphazard  cramming  of 
animals  that  as  often  ended  in  disappointment  as  culminated  in  success,  for  gor- 
mandizing and  gluttony  are  found  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  well  as 
among  beings  of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  Seeing,  then,  that  education 
should  be  the  handmaid  of  agriculture,  we  turn  now  to  the  manufacturing  phase  of 
the  subject.  The  success  or  failure  of  butter  is  due  mainly  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  cream.  Given  the  best  of  agricultural  products,  the  highest  educational  abil- 
ity, but  coupled  with  a  slovenly  or  careless  method  of  handling  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  failure  will  be  written  in  broad  lines  all  over  the  product.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  with  accuracy  of  method  even  in  the  smallest  details  of  ripening 
and  churning  the  cream,  as  well  as  salting,  working  and  packing  the  butter,  can 
not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  I  say  nothing  of  washing,  for  unless  a  thing  is 
dirty  it  needs  no  washing,  and  butter  that  requires  washing  to  render  it  palatable 
and  fit  for  the  human  stomach  had  better  be  relegated  to  the  soap  factory  at  once. 
I  am  aware  that  in  this  particular  I  am  running  counter  to  the  pet  theories,  if  not 
practices  of  a  great  many  modern  butter  makers,  and  yet  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
and  believe,  I  could  by  actual  demonstration,  if  the  proper  facilities  were  to  be 
had.  prove  that  the  washing  of  butter  not  only  injures  the  taste  by  destroying  the 
"  nutty  "  flavor  and  aroma,  but  impairs  its  keeping  qualities  to  that  extent  that 
rancidity  quickly  follows,  rendering  it  both  unwholesome  andK  unpalatable,  as  well 
as  unfit  for  the  demands  of  commerce,  which  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  four  great 
divisions.  Unier  this  head  the  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief,  inasmuch  as 
our  leading  statisticians  are  grossly  negligent  or  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
butter,  from  its  almost  universal  use  in  this  country,  as  well  as  its  extensive  pro- 
duction, occupies  a  leading  position  in  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  United 
States  of  to  day.  From  the  statistics  of  agriculture  published  at  Washington  in 
1880  we  find  that  the  butter  production  of  the  United  States  for  that  year  made 
by  farmers  alone  and  exclusive  of  that  manufactured  by  creameries  reached 
777,250,287  pounds— New  York  State   leading  with    111,922,423   pounds,  Penn- 
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sylvania  79,336,012  pounds,  Ohio  a  good  third  with  67,634,263  pounds,  Iowa  55,- 
481,958  pounds,  Illinois  53,657,943  pounds,  Indiana  ranking  seventh  in  the  list 
with  a  record  of  37,377,797.    To-day  Iowa  leads  the  van. 

I  look  in  vain  for  a  mention  of  butter  in  the  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana.  For  while  the  three 
great  necessaries  (?)  of  life,  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  are  given  their  full  share  of 
attention,  a  single  pitiful  line,  "total  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  State  447,322," 
embodies  all  the  information  the  intelligent  compilers  saw  fit  to  give  relative  to 
the  dairy  interests,  and  this  solitary  bit  is  sandwiched  in  between  "  cattle  "  and 
"  hogs,"  like  a  friendless  tramp  stealing  a  ride  on  a  "  brake  "  between  two  freight 
cars.  In  the  entire  volume  not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  the  vast  dairy  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  to  their  shame,  be  it  said.  The  "Solons"  who  compiled  this  ex- 
haustive (!)  report  could  find  room  for  twenty-six  pages  devoted  to  "amphibians 
and  reptiles,"  and  less  than  one  line  to  the  dairy.  How  very  satisfactory  to  the 
general  reader  in  search  of  agricultural  items  to  be  told  that  there  are  over  447,000 
milk  cows  in  the  State,  and — "  nothing  more;  "  but  then  he  can  make  up  for  the 
paucity  of  information  in  that  quarter  by  reading  all  about  toads  and  lizards 
(striped  and  spotted),  snakes  and  bugs  and  things.  Not  that  I  would  decry  or  be- 
little the  article  in  question ;  it  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  justly  entitled 
by  its  merits  to  the  place  it  occupies.  But  I  protest  against  the  publication  of  any 
such  article  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  more  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  the  State.  So  much,  then,  for  the  Indiana  dairy  resources  as 
set  forth  in  her  State  Agricultural  Report  for  1886. 

With  but  the  meagerest  facilities  for  information,  we  learn  that  Iowa  ranks 
first  as  the  great  butter  State  of  the  Union,  closely  followed  by  Minnesota,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin ;  Kansas,  Missouri,  Dakota,  Indiana  and  Michigan  stand  second. 
Taking  Chicago's  statistics  of  the  butter  trade,  we  find  that  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago  not  more  then  28,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  handled  in  that  city  per  year. 
In  1885  the  receipts  were  92,474,784  pounds.  In  1886  the  receipts  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  107,786,209  (nearly  one-seventh  the  entire  product  of  the  United 
States  in  1880),  and  the  shipments  103,133,686  pounds,  while  for  1887  the  sales 
will  approximate  150,000,000  pounds,  realizing  therefrom  $10,000,000.  Think  of 
it,  a  single  branch  of  industry  that  in  one  of  our  great  commercial  marts  of  the 
West  yields  $10,000,000  is  not  a  pursuit  to  be  despised  or*  lightly  esteemed,  and  in 
this  great  and  growing  source  of  national  wealth  the  little  Jersey,  as  "  queen  of  the 
dairy/'  ranks  all  other  classes  of  butter  producers,  and  in  view  of  the  wonderful 
increase  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  seven  years,  we  can  well  and  truly  say 
that,  in  so  far  as  butter  is  concerned,  this  is  not  "  the  day  of  small  things." 

George  Jackson,  of  Beech  Grove,  next  read  a  paper  entitled : 

HISTORY   OF  JERSEY  CATTLE   IN    INDIANA. 

Prior  to  1865  there  were  scarcely  any  Jersey  cattle  within  the  lines  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  A  breeder  here  and  there  over  the  State,  having  become  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  this  race  for  butter-making  purposes,  had  begun  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  a  few  breeding  cows  and  a  bull,  the  foundation  for  increasing 
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tie  number  of  pure-bred  animal*.  Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  strains  or 
families  at  that  early  day,  nor  did  color  or  fancy  markings  of  the  animals  possess 
any  weight  in  determining  value.  So  long  as  a  full  assurance  that  the  pedigree 
nas  straight,  but  little  attention  was  given  to  these  minor  details  that  were  des- 
tbed,  a  little  later,  to  revolutionise  the  breeding  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  to  establish 
a  standard  of  color  of  hair,  tongue  and  switch  that  every  breeder  with  aspirations 
fcr  the  highest  point  of  success  was  expected  to  aim  to  secure.  ' 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  issued  its  first  volume  in  1871,  the  object 
being  better  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  breed.  The  Herd  Book  that  had  been 
and  was  still  being  published,  not  giving  satisfaction  on  this  important  point,  the 
new  Register  was  established.  In  1872  the  second  volume  was  issued,  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  State  who  had,  up. to  this  time, 
registered  in  the  aggregate  about  25  or  30  animals.  These,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  pure-bred  Jersey  cattle  that  were  then  to  be 
found  here.  Not  a  single  exchange  of  ownership  to  citizens  of  Indiana  appears 
upon  the  transfer  list  of  the  second  volume.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  third  vol- 
ume, published  in  1874,  though  the  entries  had  considerably  increased,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  animals,  but  by  those  who  had  begun  the  business  of  breeding  of 
Jerseys. 

The  next  two  or  three  volumes  published,  one  in  each  succeeding  year,  shows 
a  continual  and  rapid  increase  in  the  traffic  in  these  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  this  increase  being  influenced  and  fostered  in  various  ways,  but  mainly  on 
account  of  their  undoubted  and  often  demonstrated  ability  to  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  fine  butter.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the  number  of  Jerseys  that 
have  been  bred  in  the  State,  imported  from  the  island  and  brought  in  from  other 
States,  has  been  constantly  growing  greater,  and  now  aggregates  many  thousands. 

In  1869,  when  there  were  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  owners  of  Jer- 
sey cattle  in  the  State,  six  heifers  and  a  buU  were  purchased  from  an  eastern 
breeder  and  shipped  to  Indiana.  The  cost  of  these  young  things  was  $1,500,  long 
prices  for  those  days,  but  quality  and  promise  from  a  butter  standpoint  was  made 
the  first  consideration,  as  demonstrated  by  the  performances  of  direct  ancestry. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  owner  of  this  little  group  in  the  beginning,  merely 
to  gratify  a  fancy  for  thoroughbred  stock,  and  to  give  variety  to  his  already  cred- 
itable collection,  but  there  was  a  broader  and  more  important  mission  awaiting 
them,  for  they  with  their  offspring  a  few  years  later  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  after- 
wards widely  known  Beech  Grove  Farm  Herd,  the  breeding  operations  of  which 
embrace  thousands  of  animals  of  this  race,  and  is  represented  in  almost  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  in  most  cases  by  descendants  of  the  original  half 
dozen  heifers  and  the  bull. 

Among  early  Indiana  breeders  of  these  cattle,  whose  names  occur  to  me,  and 
who  have  done  much  towards  developing  value  and  maintaining  the  popularity 
and  extending  a  knowledge  of  their  true  merits  are  Messrs.  Hasselman,  Garrett- 
»on,  J.  P.  Luse  &  Son,  Collier,  Connor,  Thornburg,  Voyles,  Dunlap,  Dorsey,  Fawsett, 
Davis,  and  others.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  still  engaged  in  breeding  Jerseys 
extensively,  and  none  of  them,  nor  of  the  hosts  that  have  followed  their  example, 
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or  were  co-laborers  with  them  have  ever  abandoned  the  little  cow  because  they 
were  disappointed  in  her  work,  or  were  convinced  that  some  other  breed  was  bet- 
ter or  more  profitable  for  the  batter  dairy. 

The  Jersey  cow  ha*,  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  other  sections,  encountered  a 
a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  has  been  made  the  object  of  spleen  and  the  target  of 
abuse  by  that  class  of  men  who  fail  to  recognise  merit,  or  reasons  for  encouraging 
a  bovine  breed  unless  they  be  adapted  for  the  production  of  beef.  The  standpoint 
of  this  class  of  breeders  is  W,  and  any  breed  of  cattle  lacking  in  beef  making  qual- 
ities, finds  no  favor  in  their  estimation.  The  Jersey  is  specially  organized  and  con- 
structed for  a  dairy  animal  and  not  for  flesh  forming  purposes,  hence  the  prejudice 
and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  those  whose  profits  come  through  the  butchers'  hands, 
and  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the  products  of  the  dairy  beyond  the  supply  to  their 
own  table.        *        *        * 

It  is  an  incident  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  stables  of  nearly  all  the  breeders  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  and  those  of  the  other  beef  breeds,  in  this  State  as  well  as  else- 
where, that  one  or  more  Jersey  cows  find  a  place,  and  are  considered  indispensable 
for  furnishing  the  owner's  table  with  her  rich  products.  The  discovery  has  been 
made  that  no  other  animal  is  capable  of  furnishing  butter  so  fine,  or  cream  as  rich, 
nor  in  such  satisfactory  quantities.  The  Jersey  will  never  become  popular  as  t 
beef -producing  animal.  That  is  not  her  mission.  She  fills  a  field,  however,  of 
quite  as  much  importance  and  value,  and  when  fine  dairy  goods  are  required,  and 
profitable  dairy  work  is  needed,  the  line  must  be  drawn  in  her  favor,  for  in  these 
she  stands  without  a  rival.  Within  the  State  at  present  are  more  than  fifty  Jersey 
cows  that  have  tested  records  of  14  pounds  to  24  pounds  11  ounces  of  butter  each, . 
in  seven  days,  18  of  them  having  made  over  16}  pounds,  9  of  them  close  to  20,  and 
the  average  of  all  a  little  over  15  pounds  and  a  half.  These  constitute  only  those 
that  have  been  reported  by  their  owners.  There  are  probably  four  or  five  times  the 
number  of  untried  animals  in  the  State  capable  of  a  performance  fully  up  to  this 
showing,  for  testing  the  cow  for  butter,  in  Indiana,  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
by  no  means  become  general.        *        *        * 

Among  the  discouragements  of  the  early  breeders  of  these  cattle  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  managers  of  the  State  and  other  fairs  throughout  the  State, 
in  favor  of  other  breeds,  in  forming  their  premium  list,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
importance  of  the  breed  was  forced  upon  their  attention  by  the  heavy  butter  yields 
from  them  that  were  being  constantly  reported,  together  with  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  animals  that  were  each  year  filling  the  stalls  and  the  pages  of  their  entry 
books,  that  the  true  importance  of  the  race  became  apparent.  A  few  years  ago 
$50  would  include  all  the  premiums  offered  in  all  the  Jersey  classes,  while  several 
hundred  dollars  were  offered  for  the  beef  breeds.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of 
this  apportionment  was  urged  by  Jersey  breeders  and  exhibitors  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  the  matter  has  now  become  equalised,  and  the  prises  for  all  breeds 
are  about  equal. 

Valuable  importations,  direct  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  have  been  made  by 
private  breeders.  In  1878  a  lot,  consisting  of  nearly  thirty  animals,  was  brought 
into  the  State,  which  was,  up  to  that  time,  the  largest  number  ever  imported  by 
private  enterprise,  or  for  use  as  breeding  animals  in  one  herd.    Among  this  lot 
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were  many  animals  of  great  value,  that  added  new  lustre  to  the  already  long  list 
of  honors  achieved  by  this  race  of  butter-makers.  Six  of  these  cows  made  a  butter 
record  of  16  to  19}  pounds  per  week,  and  the  others,  though  not  reaching  so  high, 
all  were  producers  far  above  the  average.  Other  importations  have  been  made 
^directly  from  the  island  to  the  State.  Among  the  largest  and  most  important  was 
that  of  Mr.  Hasselman,  three  or  four  years  ago,  of  some  twenty  odd  young  cattle 
selected  by  himself  and  kept  in  his  herd  until  they  arrived  at  maturity,  when  they 
were  sold  with  the  balance  of  his  cattle  and  distributed  all  over  the  country,  adding 
value  and  imparting  new  blood  to  other  sections. 

The  breeders  of  the  State  have  ever  been  alive  to  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  best  from  the  best  proven  strains,  with  which  to  advance  the  standard,  and  add 
greater  value  to  the  race.  All  the  best  blood  known  to  the  breed — through  feats  of 
butter  making  that  were  entirely  unknown,  and  not  thought  possible  until  the  Jer- 
sey was  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  country —is  largely  represented  in  Indiana,  that 
of  Eurotos,  and  her  long  list  of  great  animals,  Coomassie,  Stoke  Pogis,  Mercury, 
Champion  of  America,  and  a  host  of  others  made  famous  by  the  performances  of 
their  descendants,  and  themselves.  Sons  and  daughters,  and  descendants  more  re- 
mote of  all  these  and  other  celebrities,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Jersey  breeders  all 
over  the  State,  and  an  earnest  rivalry  exists  among  them  to  place  Indiana  second 
to  no  other  State,  in  the  quality  and  advanced  standard  of  the  cattle  sought  by 
them.  LeBrocq'8  Prize,  the  winner  of  many  prizes  in  the  show  ring,  and  sire  of 
a  long  list  of  heavy  butter-making  cows,  passed  nearly  his  entire  life  here,  coming 
directly  from  the  Island,  when  a  little  past  a  year  old,  to  this  State,  leaving  it  only 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His  good  works  accomplished 
through  the  b titter  performances  of  his  daughters  and  grand-daughters,  are  matters 
of  history  in  the  Jersey  Annals  of  Indiana.  The  famous  Duke  76,  was  long  num- 
bered among  the  great  Jersey  sons  of  the  State,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a  valuable 
legacy  of  a  long  array  of  magnificent  butter  makers:  Sons  and  grand  sons  of 
Stoke  Pogis  3,  St.  Hetier  45,  Bex.  Marias,  Qilderoy,  Farmer's  Glory,  and  many 
others  of  the  class,  accepted  by  Jersey  breeders  generally  as  the  "stars"  of  the 
race,  are  found  in  generous  numbers  all  over  the  State. 

The  Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  was  organized  five  years  ago 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Jersey  interests  of  the  State,  and  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  desiring  an  improvement  of  those  interests.  Its  objects  are  of  the  most  im- 
portant character  to  Jersey  breeders,  and  every  man  interested  in  the  race,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  8tate — every  owner  of  a  Jersey  cow — should  enroll  his  name  as 
a  member  of  the  association.  Interchange  of  views,  the  discussion  of  experiences, 
co-operation  and  united  action  will  bring  into  prominence  the  merits  of  this  breed 
of  cattle,  more  effectually  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other  plan  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  association.  During  its  short  but  useful  career,  a  number  of  large  but- 
ter records  have  been  developed  by  cows  in  Indiana,  the  most  important  being  that 
of  Hazen's  Bess — 24  pounds,  11  ounces — in  a  week,  which,  at  the  time,  had  been 
exceeded  by  only  three  authenticated  tests.  These  were  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, 26  pounds,  9  ounces ;  Nancy  Lee,  26  pounds,  8J  ounces,  and  Value  2d,  25 
pounds,  2  ounces  (all  7  day  tests;. 
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To  the  State  of  indiana  belongs  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  most  valu- 
able Jersey  Bull  the  world  has  ever  known — rated  from  a  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents — this  was  the  celebrated  Black  Prince  of  Linden — that  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $15,000,  while  he  was  yet  under  fifteen  months  old.  This  bull 
inherited  royal  blood,  training  through  the  same  lines  that  produced  the  wonder-^ 
ful  cow  Eurotas,  combined  with  those  of  Stoke  Pogis  and  Marjoram,  which,  in 
these  latter  days  have  become  so  justly  famous,  and  so  much  sought  after. 

The  Jersey  interest  in  Indiana,  as  stated,  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  Her 
enterprising  citizens  have  invested  largely  of  their  capital,  and  exercised  fine  care 
and  judgment  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  this  race  of  cattle,  and  it  is  not 
conceded  that  any  other  State,  in  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  progress  towards  the  highest  success  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  this  unapproachable  race  of  butter  making  cattle. 

The  advancement  and  success  of  the  breed  in  the  legitimate  Hue  of  its  calling— 
not  only  in  Indiana,  but  throughout  all  the  Union — ha»  been  benefited  and 
encouraged  by  the  faithful  efforts  of  the  journal  devoted  specially  in  the  interests 
of  the  breed  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  The  Jersey  Bulletin,  each  week  sparkles 
with  Jersey  news  and  Jersey  teachings.  Its  course  has  from  the  beginning  been 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  breed.  Its  contributors  are  practical  and  honest 
expounders  of  Jersey  facts,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  Indiana  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association  is  valuable,  as  an  organizer  and  a  co-operative  factor,  so  is  the  Bulletin 
indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cattle  themselves,  and  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  their  welfare. 

The  paper  of  the  meeting  was  then  presented  by  T.  D.  Curtis,  of  Chicago, 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
cellent production.    His  subject  was 

PROGRESSIVE    BREEDING. 

All  breeding  should  be  for  improvement  as  well  as  for  perpetuation  of  the 
breed.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not  enough  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  not  enough 
weeding  out  by  breeders.  The  practice  is  to  keep  the  best  and  sell  the  poorest 
Is  this  always  the  proper  course  to  pursue?  As  yet,  are  not  some  of  the  progeny 
too  inferior  to  sell  at  any  price?  Do  they  not  fill  places  belonging  to  better  ani- 
mals, and  at  the  same  time  bring  disrepute  upon  the  breed  ?  I  have  known  such 
cases,  and  thereby  your  better  animals  were  reduced  in  market  value.  Men  are 
not  always  reasonable.  Prejudice  as  often  as  dislike  rules  many  men.  I  know  a 
man  who  started  in  as  a  poor  boy,  and  knew  enough  to  get  rich  at  straight  farming 
in  a  place  where  farming  is  far  from  promising,  and  anything  but  a  pleasure.  He, 
years  ago,  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  to  give  color  to  the  product  of  the  rest  of  the 
cows  of  his  herd.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  to  this 
day  that  man  stands  up  in  dairy  conventions  and  says :  "  I  once  bought  a  Jersey 
cow.  She  was  the  poorest  specimen  of  a  dairy  cow  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  never 
want  to  own  another."  He  never  has  since  owned  a  Jersey,  and  probably  never 
will,  and  his  influence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  against  the  breed.  Others  are  just  as 
unreasonable,  and  all  breeders  of  blooded  animals  suffer  in  this  way.    One  poor 
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specimen  may  occupy  a  position  that  will  turn  the  eyes  of  a  whole  State  upon  her. 
This  occurred  with  the  Holstein  cow  bought  several  years  ago  by  the  Wisconsin 
i  State  University  for  its  experiment  farm.  She  stood  all  right  in  the  Herd  Book. 
Her  pedigree  was  all  right  so  far  it  appeared  there.  But  she  gave  a  very  ordinary 
mess  of  milk,  and  it  took  over  50  pounds  of  it,  as  reported  by  Prof.  Henry,  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for  the  Hoi- 
etein  men,  so  far  as  selling  stock  in  that  State  was  concerned. 

Years  ago,  when  pure  blood  was  scarcer  in  this  country,  there  was  more  ex- 
cuse for  saving  and  even  breeding  from  the  inferior  pure  blooded  animals.  It 
might  then  be  assumed  that  the  pure  blood  of  the  most  inferior  animals  would 
produce  some  improvement,  especially  when  mixed  with  that  of  common  stock. 
In  some  cases  it  probably  did,  but  did  it  carry  with  it  enough  improvement  to 
commend  the  breed  ? 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  pure  blood  animals— I  speak  in  a  qualified 
«ense— are  so  numerous  that  it  will  pay  the  intelligent  breeder  to  sacrifice  his  most 
inferior  animals  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  baneful  influence  of  the  disap- 
pointment that  always  follows  the  purchase  of  a  poor  animal,  no  matter  how  cheap 
it  may  be. 

It  might  be  a  losing  practice  for  a  single  individual,  while  all  other  breeders 
adopted  the  opposite  course  of  saving  and  selling  everything,  regardless  of  merit. 
I  know  this  was  used  as  an  argument  in  the  case  of  skim  cheese  a  few  years  ago. 
Makers  said  :  ''  I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  advantages  of  making  butter  and  selling 
skim  cheese  for  nearly  as  much  as  whole  milk,  when  so  many  others  are  doing  this. 
Their  skim  cheese  fills  the  market  alongside  of  my  whole-milk  cheese  at  but  a 
little  lower  price,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  nice  butter  to  sell  at  top  figures." 

You  know  the  result  It  was  a  glutted  market  and  lower  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  cheese,  the  skimmed  article  reaching  a  point  of  depression  that  would  not  pay 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  Yet  a  few  conscientious  men  stuck  to  honest  whole-milk 
cheese,  and  nothing  ehe,  and  I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  expret*  regret  at  the 
■course  which  they  pursued.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  final  lof  s  to  all  was 
greater  than  any  temporary  gain,  in  the  beginning,  to  a  few. 

But  for  your  Association  or  the  united  associations  of  the  United  States  to  act 
in  union  to  elevate  the  standard  by  mercilessly  slaughtering  all  poor  animals  and 
allowing  none  to  go  out  of  the  hands  of  professional  breeders  that  will  not  do 
-credit  to  the  breed,  I  believe  would  not  only  achieve  a  great  public  good,  but  prove 
-a  source  of  profit  to  every  breeder.  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  blooded  ani- 
mals to  be  sold,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  standard — two  things  which  could 
not  operate  otherwise  than  to  raise  the  price. 

Trusts,  you  know,  are  the  modern  methods  of  putting  up  prices  by  curtailing 
production  as  well  as  practicing  extortion.  But  a  movement  on  the  part  of  Jersey 
breeders  and  others  to  curtail  the  number  of  animals  on  the  market  by  weeding  out 
all  poor  ones,  would  not  be  subject  to  the  objections  that  apply  to  trusts  and  other 
•combinations  for  mercenary  purposes.  Your  leading  motive  would  be  the  desire 
to  improve  and  elevate  the  general  standard  of  your  stock.  The  effect  on  prices 
would  be  simply  incidental,  or  the  legitimate  reward  for  performing  a  good  act, 
and  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  reward  of  well -doing. 
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The  aim  would  not  be  to  improve  the  phenomenal  cows,  bnt  to  po%sibly  in- 
crease their  number  while  diminishing  the  number  whose  yield  is  below  what  a 
good  Jersey  cow's  ought  to  be.  You,  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  breed  than  I 
am,  can  better  tell  where  the  minimum  limit  should  be  fixed.  With  my  present 
knowledge  I  would  put  it  at  300  pounds  of  butter  per  annum.  The  maximum 
limit  may  be  anywhere  under  1,000  pounds  a  year.  I  see  not  why  300  pounds  and 
upward  may  not  be  the  regular  and  sure  thing.  It  is  not  so  much  pluck  as  it  is 
unity  of  action  that  is  required  to  remove  all  question  or  dispute  that  the  Jersey 
stands  triumphantly  at  the  head  as  a  butter  cow. 

As  it  is,  I  believe  the  Jersey  breeders  are  entitled  to  credit  for  general  im- 
provement. If  I  mistake  not,  they  have  improved  on  the  original  importations  of 
Island  stock,  while  they  have  increased  the  number  of  phenomenal  cows  and  bred 
some  that  excel  anything  ever  reared  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Already  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jersey  cow  into  this  country  has  elevated  the  public  ideal  and  the 
universal  standard  of  the  dairy  cow.  People  are  fast  learning  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  hold  a  mountain  of  beef  carcass  for  eight  or  ten  years,  to  be  finally  turned  out 
as  "  cow  beef,"  unless  there  is  the  value  in  the  cow  for  dairy  purposes.  The  little 
300-pound  Jersey,  for  ten  years,  will  turn  out  $750  worth  of  product  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  150- pound  Shorthorn,  or  other  "general  purpose  cow"  will  turn 
out  only  half  as  much — a  difference  of  $375  in  favor  of  the  little  Jersey.  This  is 
an  amount  that  will  pay  for  several  beef  carcasses,  while  it  has  cost  a  good  deal 
less  to  keep  the  Jersey,  and  she  has  taken  less  room.  The  man  is  dull  in  figures 
who  tries  to  combine  both  butter  and  beef  in  the  same  cow.  The  male  of  the  large 
cow  may  be  worth  something  for  the  purpose  of  converting  food  into  beef.  But,  if 
you  do  not  put  the  value  into  him,  in  the  form  of  food,  you  can  not  get  it  back 
again  in  the  market;  so,  if  you  do  not  rear  him  you  have  the  food  left  for  other 
purposes,  and  nothing  is  lost.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  put  the  food  into  dairy  product 
and  leave  the  beef  raiser  to  rear  the  beef  stock  while  he  sticks  to  his  business  and 
leaves  butter  making  to  the  dairyman. 

This  lesson  is  fast  getting  abroad  among  the  dairymen,  and  for  it  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  little  Jersey. 

But  the  field  you  have  occupied  in  the  past,  and  the  improvement  you  have 
made,  are  small  when  compared  with  the  possible  broader  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
future,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  systematic  selection  and  breeding  for  improvement 
in  quality,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  excellence.  You  are  not, 
like  Alexander,  at  the  end  of  all  possible  conquests.  You  have  other  worlds  before 
you  to  conquer,  and  this  you  can  accomplish  in  a  peaceful  and  beneficent  way,  by 
joining  vigorously  and  unitedly  in  the  general  march  of  progress  so  characteristic 
of  the  present  age.  We  can  not  expect  the  mass  of  dairymen,  as  such,  to  do  very 
much  by  way  of  improvement  in  breeding.  In  exceptional  cases  there  will  be  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  But  this  will  be  found  only  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  advanced  dairymen.  As  a  rule  the  dairymen  must  look  to  professional  breed- 
ers for  males  with  which  to  improve  common  dairy  stock.  So,  for  years  to  come, 
they  must  depend  on  grades  for  dairy  purposes.  The  professional  breeders  must  be 
prepared  to  furnish  the  dairymen  with  superior  males.  These  can  be  had  only  by 
also  breeding  a  superior  class  of  females  from  which  to  breed  desirable  males,  a 
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superior  pedigree  on  both  sides  giving  a  much  stronger  guaranty  of  superiority  and 
prepotenoe.  In  this  way  every  breeding  farm  will  become  a  center  or  fountain  of 
superior  blood  flowing  out  over  the  country  through  the  male  side,  and  thus  ele- 
vating the  dairy  stock  to  a  much  higher  plane  of  excellence  and  profit.  This  is  the 
work  presented  for  the  future,  and  should  I  survive  the  next  twelve  years,  to  see 
the  opening  of  the  next  century,  I  shall  expect  to  behold  more  marked  progress 
than  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  has  been  improvement  in  both  the  yield  and  its 
quality  of  our  dairy  stock  during  the  last  decade.  Bat  how  much  improvement 
there  has  been  it  is  impossible  to  find  out,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  note  the 
amount  of  improvement  made  until,  through  the  census  or  some  other  channel,  we 
have  systematic  and  accurate  record  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
country.  Now  we  have  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  the  reported  dairy  products  of  the 
country,  with  the  number  of  cows  it  contains,  regardless  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  Many  are  used  for  family  cows,  and  no  report  of  their  product  is  made. 
These  are  generally  among  our  best  cows.  A  still  larger  number  of  the  cows  enum- 
erated are  kept  only  for  breeding  purposes,  and  some  of  these  do  not  give  milk 
enough  for  the  sustenance  of  their  own  offspring.  Common  cows  are  drawn  upon 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  both  of  these  make  no  figure  in  the  yield  of  dairy 
products.  What  is  such  a  record  good  for  as  an  indication  of  the  real  status  of 
our  dairy  interests  ?  The  products  of  many  cows  do  not  go  into  the  census  record 
at  all,  while  a  large  number  are  added  to  swell  the  sum  total  that  do  not  add  one 
iota  to  the  yield  of  dairy  products. 

An  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  improve  the  census  of  1890.  Dairy  cows,  fam- 
ily cows,  beef  cows,  and  breeding  cows  ought  to  come  under  separate  headings, 
so  that  we  may  form  something  like  an  approximate  idea  of  the  usefulness 
and  value  of  each  class.  I  hope  your  association  will  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  kindred  associations  be  able  to  make  the  next 
census,  so  far  as  our  cattle  interest  is  concerned,  of  real  practical  value,  both  as  to 
the  then  existing  status  and  as  an  index  to  the  progress  which  I  am  sure  we  must 
be  making.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  only  a  record  of  numbers,  with  a 
very  loose  and  imperfect  return  of  products.  Let  each  class  of  stock  have  credit 
for  its  own,  and  not  have  all  combined  together  in  one  indiscriminate  pool. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  improvement  made  in  beef  breeds  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  beef  blood,  I  note  a  paragraph  from  the  Stockman,  published  in  Miles 
City,  Montana,  in  which  it  is  said  that  fifty  years  ago  the  average  weight  of  beef 
cattle  was  800  pounds,  while  now  it  is  1,400  pounds.  I  know  not  on  what  author- 
ity this  statement  is  made,  but  I  judge  it  to  be  not  far  from  correct  I  believe  the 
improvement  in  dairy  stock  proper  has  been  about  as  great  Of  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  know  that  there  has  been  marked  increase  of  the  flow  of  milk  in  the 
dairy  districts,  and  in  many  instances  I  know  the  quality  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, especially  since  the  little  Jersey  and  her  island  companions  have  set  the 
fashion  of  quality. 

1  am  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  environment  as  a  factor  in  progress- 
ive breeding.  We  all  know  that  civilization  goes  hand  in  hand  with  improved 
conditions.     While  a  sudden  change  from  savage  to  civilised  conditions  does  not 
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make  a  civilized  man  out  of  a  savage,  though  it  may  have  a  softening  and  harmon- 
izing effect,  yet  we  know  that  if  the  offspring  of  the'savage  is  reared  from  infancy 
under  civilised  influences,  it  works  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better;  and  if  we 
follow  up  this  education  under  civilized  influences,  for  several  generations,  we  can 
bring  about  an  almost  complete  transformation  of  character.  The  brain  capacity 
■sets  the  only  limit  to  improvement. 

It  is  so  with  our  domestic  animals.  The  present  cow  is  as  much  the  product 
of  civilization  as  her  owner  is,  and  not  unfrequently  she  is  a  higher  comparative 
type,  her  owner  not  being  civilized  and  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  her  value 
and  needs.  Such  a  man  has  no  business  with  improved  stock.  He  is  the  fit  asso- 
ciate of  only  the  "  rustlers  "  on  the  Western  plains.  Only  low  brutes  are  suited  to 
low  brute  conditions  Improved  stock  always  calls  for  correspondingly  improved 
conditions ;  but,  with  those  conditions,  the  improved  animal  is  more  profitable  to 
its  owner  than  the  scrub,  which  alone  may  appropriately  be  kept  under  scrub  con- 
ditions. That  is  to  say,  improved  stock,  under  correspondingly  improved  condi- 
tions, is  more  profitable  than  scrub  stock  kept  under  scrub  conditions.  Give  the 
scrub  stock  the  improved  conditions  and  you  may  increase  the  yield  of  product 
from  it,  but  only  to  a  limited  and  probably  not  a  paying  extent.  It  needs  the  im- 
proved animal  to  make  the  improved  conditions  pay ;  but  such  an  animal  can  not 
be  successfully  reared  under  scrub  conditions,  though  it  is  possible  to  convert  the 
offspring  of  pcrub  animals  into  improved  stock  by  breeding  and  rearing  them  for 
successive  generations  under  improved  conditions.  This  is  the  work  of  the  intelli- 
gent breeder.  lie  selects  the  best  types  of  common  stock,  and  by  careful  selection 
and  breeding,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  he  can  supply,  he  estab- 
lishes a  breed  of  improved  animals.  In  this  way  have  all  our  improved  breeds  of 
animals  been  produced.  Bat  who  shall  say  that  the  limit  of  improvement  has 
been  reached,  or  where  it  shall  end?  I  believe  that  the  future  is  just  as  open  to 
improvement  as  the  past  has  been,  both  as  regards  domestic  animals  and  mankind. 
The  two  lines  of  development — the  animal  and  the  human — must  keep  equal  pace. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  reached  a  point  beyond  all  possible  retrogression  to. 
any  serious  extent.  Of  course,  individually  all  are  liable  to  mistakes,  and  locally 
and  section  ally  calamities  of  our  own  making  may  drag  us  down  temporarily; 
but  let  us  hope  for  vigorous  reaction  and  a  steady  advancement  on  the  road  of 
progress,  as  a  whole. 

But  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture  presented  to 
us,  in  case  we  falter  or  fail  in  the  work  of  well-doing.  If  through  extreme  selfish- 
ness or  other  cause  we  allow  the  conditions  to  run  down,  retrogression  of  the  gen- 
eral status  will  surely  follow.  Place  a  civilized  man  temporarily  under  savage 
conditions,  and  we  will  not  convert  him  into  a  savage;  yet  his  low  surroundings 
will  in  time  affect  his  manners  and  lower  his  moral  and  intellectual  standard.  If 
we  keep  him  under  savage  conditions,  and  under  these  he  rears  his  offspring,  they 
will  rapidly  degenerate  toward  sav ageism. 

Just  so  is  it  with  our  domestic  animals,  the  beautiful  little  Jersey  included. 
They  will  surely  degenerate  if  the  environment  is  below  the  demand  of  their 
needs.  Bred  and  reared  under  low  conditions,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  best 
of  the  breeds  would  degenerate  into  scrubs.    Our  common  stock,  sometimes  called 
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"  native,"  is  descended  from  the  best  domestic  animals  which  the  early  immigrants 
could  bring  with  them.  The  conditions  of  the  time  imperatively  dictated  that 
they  should  bring  only  the  best  with  them.  But  promiscuous  breeding,  with  no 
selection,  coupled  with  the  inevitable  hardships  and  deprivations  of  pioneer  life, 
soon  converted  these  originally  superior  animals,  or  rather  their  offspring,  into 
scrubs.  Better  conditions  would  improve  them,  and  in  time  bring  them  back  to 
something  like  the  original  types.  But  it  would  be  a  long  and  discourging  task, 
beyond  the  reach  of  accomplishment  by  any  one  or  two  generations.  Heoce,  it  is 
much  better  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  by  using  the  blood  of  the  breeds 
that  have  already  attained  acknowledged  excellence.  Among  these  breeds  none 
will  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  progressive  breeding  than  the 
Jersey — that  little  gem  of  priceless  worth  picked  up  on  one  of  the  channel  islands. 

Although  the  Jersey  may  be  said  to  have  held  her  own  in  phenomenal  records, 
I  do  not  place  much  stress  on  these  as  indications  of  the  value  of  a  breed.  They 
may  make  some  impression  on  the  public  mind,  but  this  impression  soon  fades  out 
of  the  mind  of  a  man  who  buys  a  cow  on  the  strength  of  these,  and  she  disappoints 
his  expectations.  It  is  a  much  better  recommendation  of  a  breed  to  me  if  every 
man  who  buys  an  individual  of  it  jrets  a  good  cow  that  gives  him  satisfaction. 
Otherwise,  it  matters  little  to  him  what  some  phenomenal  cow  of  that  breed  may 
have  done  on  a  strained  trial.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  contents  of  his  milk-pail  or 
his  pockets. 

I  call  to  my  mind  "  Old  Creamer,"  as  she  was  called,  owned  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  several  years  ago.  She,  under  pressure,  brought  about  by  offering  her  keeper 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  was  reported  to  have  given  100'  pounds  of  milk  in  a  single 
day.  It  was  not  known  of  what  breed  she  was,  though  it  is  probable  she  was  a 
mixture  of  Ayrshire,  Shorthorn  and  common  stock.  Of  what  value  was  her  record 
as  a  recommendation  ?  Then  there  was  the  celebrated  Oakes  cow,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  won  the  first  premium  at  the  State  fair  in  1816.  She  was  common  stock.  But 
did  her  record  make  the  purchaser  of  that  kind  of  stock  any  more  certain  of  get- 
ting a  good  cow?  Yet  she  turned  out  467  pounds  of  butter  from  May  15  to  Dec. 
20  I  might  enumerate  a  large  number  of  phenomenal  milkers  and  butter  makers, 
going  to  show  that  all  breeds  and  no  breed  can  boast  of  such.  But  of  what  value 
are  they  as  indices?  They  only  show  that  there  is  no  telling  where  nature  may 
indulge  in  her  freaks,  any  more  than  there  is  of  telling  where  lightning  may  strike. 

But  when  I  find  a  herd  of  uniform  milkers,  averaging  year  after  year  300 
pounds  of  butter  and  upwards,  the  heifers  all  showing  the  good  qualities  of  their 
dams,  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  and  can  buy  such  stock  with  confidence  that  I 
shall  get  just  what  I  pay  for.  To  me  there  is  no  test  so  satisfactory  as  the  pail  and 
the  churn,  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  Brought  right  down  to  these  tests,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Jersey  will  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  breed.  She  fills 
her  place  nobly,  and  has  commanded  not  only  the  admiration  but,  in  some  respects, 
the  imitation  of  the  breeders  of  all  other  breeds  of  dairy  stock.  She  has  forced 
them  to  look  after  quality,  and  they  are  to-day  seeking  how  they  may  improve  the 
quality  of  the  milk  flow. 

BiH  the  Jersey  has  not  yet  fulfilled  her  mission,  although  as  far  as  she  has 
gone  she  has  filled  it  well.    She,  like  all  the  other  breeds,  possesses  valuable  ele- 
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men  to  of  improvement.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  manipulate  these  elements 
until  the  Jersey  becomes  the  highest  type  of  the  cow  of  the  highest  civilization,  and 
has  grown  so  prepotent  and  breeds  so  uniformly  that  one  Jersey  cow  is  as  like 
another,  so  far  as  dairy  value  is  concerned,  as  one  gold  eagle  is  like  another  in 
value. 

The  committee  appointed  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Indiana  Leg- 
islature to  prevent  and  to  punish  the  obtaining  of  registration  of  thorough  bred 
stock  through  misrepresentation,  reported  through  the  chairman,  D.  H.  Jenkens. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  legislative  affairs  last  year  no  action  was  taken  upon 
this  bill. 

Dr.  Ritter  moved  the  committee  be  continued,  said  committee  consisting  of  D. 
H.  Jenkins,  T.  A.  Lloyd,  E.  J.  Holland. 

Dr.  Ritter  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  cattle  interest  of  Indiana  to  have 
books  relating  to  the  same  in  the  State  Library,  and  that  greater  appropriations 
are  needed  to  sustain  the  said  Library. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  indorse  the  resolution  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  President  appoint  a  delegate  from  other  socie- 
ties in  securing  the  necessary  legislation. 

Upon  motion  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

T.  A.  Lloyd  offered  an  amendment  to  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  admission  fee  for  membership  be  reduced  from  $5  to  $2,  which  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Ritter  moved  that  D.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  A.  Hasselman  and  T.  A.  Lloyd  serve 
as  a  committee,  whose  duty  should  be  to  obtain  an  increase  of  premiums  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  dairy  products ;  also,  to  canvass  the  adding  of  a 
dairy  exhibit  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  adopted. 

\fr.  J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  moved  that  the  matter  of  securing  an  expert  judge  to 
pass  upon  dairy  and  Jersey  cattle,  at  the  fairs,  be  referred  to  the  above  committee. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  gone  into,  resulting  as  follows: 

President — D.  H.  Jenkins. 

Vice  President — J.  W.  Sliger,  Richmond. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  three  years — Mrs.  Kate  M. 
Busick,  Wabash ;  Dr.  Cochran,  Spiceiand ;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Columbus. 

Five  new  members  were  received,  and  this,  the  sixth  meeting  was  declared  to 
have  been  more  interesting  than  any  preceding  it.  After  the  business  session  was 
concluded,  a  banquet  at  the  New-Denison  in  the  evening  was  held. 


THE   BANQUET. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  Mr.  Conner  announced  the  following  toasts: 
"  Indiana  a  Dairy  State."  Mr.  James  P.  Ross  was  to  have  responded  to  this,  but 
not  being  present,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick,  was  called  upon  and  made  a  happy  re- 
sponse.   She  covered  the  points  and  made  some  pleasant  illustrations. 
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Mr.  Conner  announced  the  second  toast:  "The  Jersey  Bulletin."  Response 
by  Mr.  T,  A.  Lloyd. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  as  if  determined  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  encompass  the 
"  Jersey  world,"  reaches  every  State  and  territory  of  our  broad  land ;  is  read  in 
England  and  on  the  Island  of  •Jersey,  the  birthplace  of  our  Dairy  Queen.  Some- 
time ago  I  sent  a  copy  to  a  friend,  who  replied :  "  I  did  not  know  so  much  could 
be  said  about  so  little  a  cow."  We  all  know  she  is  largo  enough  in  her  returns  at 
the  pail  and  in  the  churn.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  that  the  great  family  of 
dairymen  could  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge,  and  being  largely  of  a  philan- 
thropic nature,  the  Jersey  Bulletin  received  its  birth,  has  passed  through  the  days 
of  infancy,  passed  the  period  of  creeping,  long  since  acquired  the  feat  of  walk- 
ing, and  now  begins  to  run  through  its  seventh  volume — six  having  preceded  it, 
full  of  encouragement  to  the  breeder,  replete  with  instruction  for  beginners,  over- 
flowing with  great  records  of  great  cows,  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  told.  And 
I  can  not  leave  this  topic  without  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jersey  breeders,  who  have  demonstrated  that  a  special  papef  devoted  to  their 
interest  can  not  only  be  maintained  but  be  made  to  flourish. 

The  third  and  last  toast,  "The  Jersey  Cow— -Her  Influence  in  the  Dairy." 
Response  by  Col.  T.  D.  Curtis.     He  said : 

Poor  Keats  wrote  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  This  may  be  applied 
to  the  trim  little  Jersey  cow,  who  combines  usefulness  with  beauty,  and  is  the  pet 
of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Her  good  qualities' are  proverbial  and  her 
influence  in  the  dairy  has  been  altogether  beneficent.  She  has  taught  the  dairy- 
men that  quality  is  as  much  a  prime  consideration  as  quantity.  They  have  turned 
their  attention  in  this  direction,  and,  in  consequence,  the  standard  of  quality  in 
milk  has  been  raised  to  a  marked  degree.  She  ha*  furnished  them  a  standard  for 
color  which  is  now  much  higher  and  receives  much  more  attention  than  in  former 
years.  This  has  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  butter-color.  The  butter-color 
men  owe  many  thanks  and  dollars  to  the  Jersey  for  making  high  color  fashionable. 
She  has  also  furnished  a  standard  for  flavor.  At  first  many  declared  it  too  high, 
but  now  the  popular  palate  demands  it;  and  since  her  product  is  both  high  col- 
ored and  high  flavored,  all  the  more  attention  is  paid  to  color,  that  the  palate  may 
be  cheated  through  the  eye.  She  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  special-pur- 
pose cow,  and  is  gradually  crowding  the  "  general-purpose  "  cow  out  of  the  dairy. 
In  all  ways  her  influence  in  the  dairy  is  for  good.  She  is  the  finest  ideal  type  of  a 
dairy  cow  that  we  have,  combining  beauty  and  poesy  with  utility.  May  she,, 
through  progressive  breeding,  ever  continue  to  stand  in  the  forefront  as  the  ideal 
butter  cow. 

Who,  with  her  kind  and  gentle  mien, 
Her  slender  limbs  and  head  so  clean, 
Is  praised  by  all,  whererer  seen  ? 
The  Jersey ! 

Who  made  the  dairymen  look  blue. 
With  batter  of  such  golden  hue, 
And  equaled,  if  at  all,  by  few  ? 
The  Jersey ! 
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Who  rapidly  each  favor*  won, 
With  color  that  there  is  a  run 
For  butter-color  by  the  ton  ? 
The  Jersey ! 

Who  taught  the  public  everywhere 
To  like  a  flavor  rich  and  rare, 
That  fills  her  rivals  with  despair? 
The  Jersey ! 

Who  is  the  center  of  all  eyes, 
Envy  of  all  the  breeders  wise 
Of  other  breeds,  but  bound  to  rise? 
The  Jersey? 

The  standard  of  comparison 
When  all  is  said  and  all,is  done, 
Who  holds  her  own,  excelled  by  none  ? 
The  Jersey ! 

Who  opened  Holstein  breeders'  eyes, 
And  yet  will  take  the  butter  prise, 
With  half  the  milk  and  half  the  site? 
The  Jersey ! 
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The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers  Association  met 
in  the  agricultural  room,  New  State  House,  January  24, 1888,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  hy  the  Vice  President,  J.  A.  McGaughey,  of  Gallaudet,  Ind. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  the  chair  appointed  I.  N.  Cotton,  Marion  county ;  Mortimer  Lev- 
ering, Tippecanoe  county;  Mr.  Pendleton,  Johnson  county;  J.  L.  Thompson, 
Grant  county,  and  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Gibson  county,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme, R.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  McGaughey  and  J.  L.  Thompson. 

Messrs.  McGaughey,  Cobb  and  Phelps  were  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  suggest  experts  on  sheep  at  the 
county  fairs  of  Indiana :  J.  B.  Herkless,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Uriah  Privett,  Thomas 
Cobb  and  C.  Cowgill. 

President  S.  W.  Dungan  read  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Grower*'  Association: 

It  is,  I  trust,  with  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  "All  Good  "  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  greeting  one  another  on  the  return  of  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
association,  and  we  should  feel  especially  thankful  that  death  has  not  invaded  our 
ranks  nor  claimed  as  its  victim  any  one  of  our  number  since  our  last  meeting. 

The  year  just  passed  is  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  this  region  for  its. 
severe  and  long  continued  drouth  and  its  intense  summer  heat. 

While  the  fall  crops  were  cut  short  and  the  pastures  generally  failed,  the  sheep 
husbandry  of  Indiana  perhaps  suffered  less  than  any  other  farm  interest,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  sheep  can  live  on  shorter  pasture  than  any  other  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

While  other  lines  of  live  stock  have  suffered  in  some  places  severely  from 
epidemic  diseases,  our  sheep,  with  their  usual  good  fortune,  have  come  through 
healthy. 

Though  the  decline  both  in  the  supply  and  price  of  wool  has  not  been  such  as 
would  alarm  us,  as  in  former  years,  yet  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  general,  and  the  wool  market  in  particular,  places  us  in  an  unpleasant 
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attitude.  If  we  could  be  assured  that  even  the  present  low  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
wool  could  be  maintained,  we  could  still  promise  ourselves  a  living  profit  by  im- 
proving our  breeds  of  sheep  and  looking  to  our  mutton  markets  as  well  as  the  wool, 
I  need  not  allude  to  the  general  benefit  of  sheep  on  the  farm  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining its  fertility  and  keeping  down  or  in  cheek  the  growth  of  noxious  weeds  and 
briars.  These  subjects  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  at  former  meetings  of  this 
association.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  open  the  long  agitated  and  vexed  questions  of 
tariff  duties,  yet  as  wool  growers  in  convention  assembled  we  would  certainly  be 
inexcusable  were  we  to  remain  entirely  silent  on  a  question  which  is  agitating  the 
public  mind  at  this  time  more  than  any  other,  and  one,  too,  which  more  directly 
affects  our  interests  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men.  We  shall  therefore  take 
•exceptions  to  a  proposition  which  appears  to  be  a  favorite  theory  of  the  tariff  re- 
formers. It  is  the  proposal  to  "  admit  all  raw  material  free  of  duty."  This  theory 
is  sound  only  when  the  raw  material  is  not  a  home  product.  In  the  present  instance 
it  would  be  a  palpable  attempt  to  burden  and  even  break  down  the  agricultural 
interests,  to  promote  the  manufacturing  industry.  This  would  be  both  impolitic 
and  unjust.  The  homely  maxim,  "  To  live  and  let  live,"  underlies  the  true  policy 
in  this  case.  Give  the  producer  such  protection  as  will  secure  a  reasonable  profit 
in  wool  growing,  and  to  the  manufacturer  such  a  tariff  as  will  unable  him  to  pay 
whatever  increase  in  price  might  fall  to  the  share  of  the  wool  grower,  and  if  this 
increases  the  price  of  the  fabrics  the  present  low  price  of  woolen  goods  can  stand  it 
without  a  murmur. 

At  least  let  us  have  something  fixed  and  definite.  This  uncertainty  that 
hangs  over  us,  is  having  a  disastrous  effect  on  more  than  one  industry  of  the 
•country.  The  claim  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  surplus  revenue,  the  free  list  must 
be  largely  increased,  including  all  raw  material  for  manufacture,  as  well  as  a 
general  reduction  of  the  scale  of  duty,  is  a  mere  pretence— there  exists  no  such 
necessity.  There  are  other  means  of  relieving  the  treasury  of  its  burdensome  sur- 
plus, more  direct  and  less  mischievous  than  this. 

The  amount  of  surplus  revenue  is  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  income  from 
excise  duties  about  a  corresponding  sum.  These  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  not 
affect  any  valuable  industry  of  the  country.  At  least,  an  industry  so  vital  to  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  nation  should  not  be  put  in  jeopardy,  to  gratify 
the  whims  of  speculative  economists.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  wool  to  a  point  that  would  virtually  destroy  "Sheep  Hus- 
bandry," would  not  increase  the  revenue  by  greatly  increasing  the  amount  im- 
ported, even  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  But  I  have  no  serious  apprehension  of  such  a 
result. 

It  would  be  a  suicidal  policy — the  madness  of  political  folly,  and  we  recommend 
to  this  association  that  they  express  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  a  proper  national  protection  of  our  wool  growing  interests,  in 
language  that  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assume  that  the  wool  growing  interests  will  not  be  placed 
in  any  worse  condition  than  it  is  at  present.     May  we  hope  that  any  change  that 
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may  be  made  will  improve  it.  In  the  meantime  our  duty  is  to  improve  the  grade 
and  character  of  our  flocks,  and  devote  additional  care  to  them,  that  we  may  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  wool  to  compete  in  the  markets. 

.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  wool  produced  by  grain-fed  eheep,  well  protected 
from  our  rigorous  wintry  storms,  has  a  much  stronger  fiber  and  makes  a  more  dura- 
ble fabric  than  wool  clipped  from  grass- wintered  and  exposed  sheep.  In  this  man- 
ner we  may  successfully  compete  even  with  Australian  wool. 

Nowhere  can  sixty  millions  of  people  be  found  who  consume  as  much  wool  as 
do  the  American  people,  but  large  as  the  amount  is,  we  should  produce  it  all  at 
home.  We  have  in  the  United  States  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  producing 
•every  variety  of  wool,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  abroad  for  it  In 
•our  own  State  we  are  nioat  favorably  situated  for  producing  the  best  quality  of  the 
best  grades  of  wool,  and  to  these  grades  we  should  turn  special  attention. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  our  present  com- 
ing together  may  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  that  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions which  may  be  presented  and  brought  out  during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting, 
•on  topics  pertaining  to  sheep  husbandry,  may  inspire  and  stimulate  each  one  of  us 
with  a  new  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  this  most  delightful  branch 
of  rural  industry. 

I.  J.  Williams,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  read  an  address  on  "  Relative  Profit  of 
Sheep  /rhen  Fed  for  Market,  as  Compared  with  Other  Stock :" 

I  will  give  my  experience  with  fattening  sheep.  I  have  for  some  twelve  years 
led  either  sheep  or  cattle,  and  I  find  the  most  profit  in  feeding  sheep.  Last  winter 
we  thought  we  would  try  both  cattle  and  sheep.  So,  November  20th,  we  bought 
-twelve  head  of  cattle  for  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  their  weight  was 
1,100  average.  And  the  6th  of  December  we  bought  157  sheep  for  the  same  money 
that  we  paid  for  the  cattle,  and  we  fed  them  about  the  same  amount  of  feed  till 
the  1st  of  March.  We  shipped  the  sheep  to  Buffalo  and  sold  them,  and  had  $322 
profit  for  feed,  and  we  fed  the  cattle  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  went  off, 
and  we  had  $271  for  our  feed  on  cattle.  So,  you  see,  that  we  had  $51  more  profit 
on  the  sheep  than  we  had  on  the  cattle,  and  saved  the  feed  for  six  weeks,  which 
was  125  bushels  of  corn  and  three  tons  of  hay,  and  the  corn  and  hay  was  worth 
$60  more,  which  we  can  add  to  the  profit  on  sheep.  We  had  very  good  gain  on 
our  cattle.  They  gained  fifty  pounds  a  month  per  head  all  winter.  The  gain  was 
not  so  much  on  the  sheep.  More,  they  laid  on  fat,  and  the  sap  got  out  of  them, 
and  they  brought  a  better  price  in  market.  It  is  not  the  number  of  pounds  that 
you  put  on  that  makes  the  profit  It  is  the  flesh  that  they  are  in  that  makes  them 
sell  well  in  market  I  think  that  a  poor  sheep  sells  meaner  in  market  than  any 
other  stock  that  is  shipped  to  market  You  may  ship  an  old,  poor  cow,  and  some 
butcher  is  ready  to  buy  her.  But  it  is  not  that  way  with  an  old,  poor  sheep.  He 
will  have  to  be  sold  to  the  peltery  only  for  his  pelt.  But  if  he  was  kept  at  home 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  and  fed  well,  he  would  bring  a  good  price.  This  feeding 
has  all  been  done  in  winter.  I  have  never  tried  feeding  sheep  on  pasture,  but  f 
think  if  one  can  fatten  a  sheep  in  winter  he  would  surely  do  better  in  summer  on 
.good  pasture  and  feed  than  he  would  do  on  dry  feed.  Now,  my  manner  of  feeding : 
As  a  general  thing  we  cut  our  corn  up  in  the  fall,  then  when  it  is  dry  and  the 
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ground  is  frozen,  we  haul  out  our  shock  corn,  and  feed  on  a  sod  where  we  want  to 
farm  the  next  season,  and  give  our  sheep  all  they  can  eat  of  corn  and  fodder,  and 
when  it  is  bad  weather  we  stable  oar  sheep,  and  have  plenty  of  good  hay  for  them 
to  eat  at,  and  plenty  of  water,  and  they  will  do  very  well.  And  that  is  the  way 
we  feed  our  cattle  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  last  part  of  feeding  we  grind 
their  corn,  and  stable  and  feed  in  troughs  all  they  can  eat.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience  in  feeding  hogs,  and  have  found  it  very  uncertain  business,  on  account  of 
cholera.  It  takes  more  hard  labor  to  feed  hogs  than  it  does  to  tend  to  sheep.  A 
hog  has  to  have  corn  or  he  is  left.  Other  stock  will  do  on  the  roughness  on  the 
farm  and  do  well  on  what  the  hog  would  make  his  bed  and  starve  to  death,  and  I 
am  looking  for  some  way  of  living  without  so  much  hard  labor  and  wearing  out 
our  land,  and  we  think  that  we  found  it  when  we  took  up  sheep. 

To  leave  this  subject  without  a  few  remarks  upon  the  tariff  and  its  effects  upon 
the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States,  would  be  sacrilege. 

The  so-called  reformers  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  all  the  tariff 
on  wool  are  simply  aiming  a  blow  at  our  industry  which,  if  successful,  will  cause 
its  entire  annihilation.  There  are  to-day  at  least  five  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  dependent  upon  sheep  raising  for  their  living,  and  should  the  protection 
to  their  industry  be  removed,  the  one  million  men  would  be  compelled  to  seek  other 
avenues  for  gain,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  would  engage  in  farming  and  cause 
an  immense  over-production  of  farm  products. 

It  is  said  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  will  help  the  consumer.  Now  I  happen  to 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  there  was  a  reduction  of  three  dollars  per 
thousand  on  imported  cigars,  and  the  same  argument  was  then  used  as  now,  that 
the  consumer  would  be  benefited,  but  let  us  see  how  much.  When  the  act  was 
passed  the  importer  lowered  the  price  two  dollars  to  the  jobber,  thus  making  one 
on  each  thousand.  The  jobber  lowered  the  price  one  dollar  to  the  retailer  and  the 
retailer  sold  them  as  usual,  making  a  dollar  for  himself.  So  you  see  the  three  dol- 
lars which  was  to  benefit  the  consumer  was  divided  equally  among  the  importer 
jobber  and  retailer. 

If  the  tariff  is  removed  on  wool,  Australia,  with  her  70,000,000  of  sheep,  which 
it  costs  nothing  to  keep,  will  kill  the  sheep  growing  business  of  this  country,  and 
then  when  it  becomes  dead,  or  so  feeble  that  it  will  be  no  opposition,  the  importers 
will  combine  and  make  the  consumers  pay  the  fiddler  for  a  good  lively  tune.  It 
should  be  made  the  effort  of  every  sheep  owner  to  use  his  influence  against  any 
legislation  which  would  injure  a  business  which  affords  a  living  to  one  twelfth  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

DISCUSSION. 

S.  W.  Dungan.    Do  you  shell  your  corn  or  grind  cob  and  all  ? 

I.  J.  Williams.    We  grind  cob  and  all. 

S.  W.  Dungan.    Some  think  that  grinding  the  cob  makes  it  iujurious. 

1.  J.  Williams.  We  grind  our  feed  in  that  way,  and  sometimes  we  feed  a  little 
bran. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  see  no  injury  that  may  arise  in  grinding  feed  with  the  cob.  I 
use  the  Little  Giant  mill,  run  by  horse-power,  and  have  ground  my  feed  for  cattle 
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and  sheep  for  three  years  past,  and  I  am  now  feeding  eighteen  head  of  horses  on  it 
and  they  are  doing  will.  8ome  say  the  cob  is  injurious,  but  it  has  been  analyzed 
and  shown  to  be  equal  to  first-class  hay. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  Johnson  County.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this  line  since  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  grinding  by  horse-power.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  idea  of  grinding  the  cob.  I  have  never  seen  the  analysis,  but 
think  the  cob  is  of  a  woody  fiber  and  contains  no  nourishment.  If  we  grind  it  to 
itself  and  feed  it  would  be  injurious.  We  have  in  our  vicinity  a  little  mill  at- 
tached to  a  saw-mill.  I  examined  some  of  the  feed  recently  ground  in  this  mill, 
corn  and  cob  together,  and  was  well  pleated  with  it.  I  want  the  corn  with  it,  and 
not  the  cob  exclusively.  I  would  patronise  a  mill  of  that  character  if  it  locates 
in  our  neighborhood.     I  have  lost  much  by  feeding  ear  corn  to  cattle. 

S.  W.  Dungan.  For  two  years  I  have  been  using  a  mill,  and  would  not  do 
without  it.     It  run*  by  steam  power  and  grinds  the  cob  very  fine. 

R.  Mitchell.  We  should  get  the  meal  very  fine.  This  can  best  be  done  by  one 
with  cutters.    By  these  the  cob  is  ground  almost  to  dust. 

1.  N.  Cotton,  Marlon  County.  In  some  localities  they  have  threnhing  machines, 
through  which  they  run  both  corn  and  fodder,  like  threshing  wheat.  Others  run 
their  fodder  through  a  cutter,  corn  and  all,  while  a  great  many  are  grinding  cob 
and  corn  together. 

"Can  We  Control  the  Sex  in  Breeding,"  was  a  subject  assigned  to  J.  R.  Tom- 
linson,  of  Fairland,  Ind.  Mr.  Tomlinson  being  absent,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, was  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion.  In  response,  the  Doctor  said : 
"  I  am  reminded  of  a  great  wit,  when  a  young  man  asked  him  what  he  had  better 
come  to  pursue.  '  I  advise  you/  said  he, '  to  take  to  the  lecture  platform.1  '  What 
subject? '  'Oh,  any  subject.*  '  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.'  '  Well,  all 
the  better,  the  folks  won't  be  in  your  way.'  Now,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
All  I  can  say  is  this :  from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  present  time,  the  con- 
trolling of  the  sex  in  man  and  animals  has  been  a  question  on  which  there  has 
been  no  light  cast.  We  have  had  hundreds  of  theories  and  every  one  of  them, 
jbst  as  soon  as  advanced,  something  steps  in  and  troubles  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  a  physiological  mystery.  We  thought  when  we  got  back  to  the  early 
stages  of  conception,  the  germ  and  its  development,  we  would  get  some  light  on  it, 
but  the  microscope  throws  no  light  on  it  at  all.  We  see  the  germ  there  in  an  ani- 
mal like  a  sheep,  whose  gestation  is  there  for  two  weeks  after  conception ;  the 
microscope  reveals  not  the  least  sign  of  sex ;  after  two  weeks  we  begin  to  see,  but 
we  can't  tell  why.  Moreover,  that  myntery  is  even  darkened  with  the  seeming 
chance  which  is  a  matter  of  question,  and  yet  that  question  of  chance  manages  to 
keep  the  sexes  about  evenly  balanced.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  always  be  so.  It  in  one  of  the  mysteries  that  the  wise  Creator  has 
kept  to  himself.  It  would  be  a  bad  arrangement  if  we  did  know.  [Cheering  and 
great  laughter.]  In  our  own  race,  if  we  were  Mormons  we  would  make  about  10 
per  ceat.  males  and  90  per  cent,  females.  [Renewed  laughter.]  That  subject  is 
entirely  beyond  human  control,  because  it  is  beyond  man'*  knowledge.  If  we  knew 
Co-day  we  might  perhaps  control  it,  but  we  don't.  This  matter  of  tariff  on  manu- 
factured articles  and  free  on  raw  material  is  a  subject  which  seems  dark.    I  have 
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not  Feen  that  the  great  speech  of  John  Sherman  has  thrown  much,  if  any,  light  on 
it  at  all.  There  is  a  beam  of  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it  without  going  very  far 
into  the  mystery  of  it." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Convention  informed  the  Doctor  that  the  tariff  would 
be  a  theme  for  discussion  on  the  following  morning,  and  invited  the  Doctor  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  at  that  time.  He  expressed  a  preference  to  address  the  asso- 
ciation at  once.  Consent  being  granted,  the  Doctor  continued  his  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  All  parties  now  when  they  get  to  disputing  about  tariff  for  revenue  and  tariff 
for  protection.  The  only  promise  ground  where  they  all  agree  is  the  very  ground 
which  I  dispute.  They  say  that  it  is  all  right,  but  I  say  the  manufacturer  should 
have  the  advantage  of  being  free  of  duty,  and  that  is  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties.  Some  take  the  ground  that  we  should  not  tax  raw  material.  Now,  what 
is  raw  material?  I  admit  it  to  be  true  that  if  you  operate  on  raw  material  not 
produced  in  this  country,  the  manufacture  is  produced  by  American  labor.  If  you 
levy  a  duty  on  that  raw  material  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  you  do  it  at 
•  the  expense  of  the  producer.  Will  it  take  as  much  labor  to  raise  or  produce  a 
pound  of  wool  as  to  manufacture  that  pound  into  cloth  ?  It  is  so  much  labor,  and 
American  labor,  too.  When  you  make  wool  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who* 
manufactures  cloth,  are  you  not  taking  an  advantage  of  the  producer  ?  Certainly 
you  arc,  and  benefiting  the  manufacturer.  You  take  another  case  you  are  not  so- 
interested  in :  You  make  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  is  lumber  in  one  sense  of 
the  word ;  you  work  up  into  lumber  free  of  duty,  but  the  furniture  must  be  pro- 
tected. It  requires  as  much  labor  to  make  the  lumber  that  goes  into  the  bureau 
as  to  make  the  bureau.  Will  you  protect  the  man  who  makes  the  bureau  and  let 
your  lumber  at  the  saw-mill  go  in  free?  Raw  material  is  the  material  as  it  is 
when  first  made.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  labor  intended  for  raw  ma- 
terial and  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  that  material.  Take  for  example  a  man 
who  digs  iron  ore  in  the  mines  around  Lake  Superior.  He  has  got  tons  of  ore, 
they  say,  that  should  go  in  free  of  duty,  where  they  can  mine  it  That  is  the 
cheapest  labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  miner  who  digs  in  the  mine  at  Lake  Su- 
perior. But  the  man  who  smelts  the  ore  makes  pig  iron,  which  goes  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  steel,  which  is  raw  material,  and  which  goes  in  free,  then  pig 
iron  should  go  in  free ;  but  when  he  makes  Bessemer  steel,  it  is  a  raw  material, 
and  then  rolls  it  into  steel  rails  for  building  railroads,  it  is  still  a  raw  material, 
then  it  should  go  in  free,  too.  The  question  is  whether  you  will  have  it  for  reve- 
nue or  for  protection,  but  let  it  protect  all  American  industries.  Do  it  equally, 
whether  producing  raw  material  or  finished  work.  Don't  protect  the  man  who- 
works  in  the  manufactory  at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  produces  the  raw  mate* 
rial.  Don't  put  a  tax  on  flour  and  make  wheat,  from  which  flour  is  made,  free. 
There  is  no  danger  yet,  but  India  or  New  Zealand  may  land  wheat  in  California 
in  the  next  twenty  years,  and  compete  successfully,  too.  But  shall  we  make  them 
free  ?  Certainly  not.  Protect  them  both  or  make  them  both  free.  But  wool  ia 
the  point  you  are  driving  at.  There  is  more  labor  and  uncertain  risk  in  producing 
the  raw  material  than  in  manufacturing  the  goods.    Hence  the  raw  material  haa 
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a  right  to  be  protected  as  well  as  the  manufactured  article.  That  is  the  idea  I 
wish  to  present.  Everybody  seems  to  think  that  the  raw  material  should  go  free. 
I  say  it  should  not,  unless  manufactured  articles  are  made  free." 

Hon.  Fielding  Beeler,  of  Indianapolis,  read  a  paper  entitled :  "  Can  Farm- 
ers Afford  to  Raise  Sheep  for  Mutton  and  Wool  Alone?" 

i 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  Johnson  Co.  Sheep  husbandry,  in  my  opinion,  for  mutton  and 
wool  alone  is  about  the  only  things  we  can  raise  them  for.  We  Surely  can  not  raise 
them  for  a  beast  of  burden.  We  can  not,  in  my  judgement,  raise  sheep  successfully  on 
land  that  is  worth  from  forty  to  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre ;  certainly  not  for  wool 
alone,  and  I  believe  we  can  not  for  the  two  combined.  This  is  one  reason  why  to-day 
sheep  husbandry  is  on  the  decline.  If  you  go  into  the  hills  and  mountains  you 
will  find  that  there  they  can  raise  sheep  cheaper  than  we  can  here.  The  farmer 
wants  to  know  what  he  can  produce  on  the  farm  that  will  pay  him  best.  The 
question  is  with  him,  what  can  I  feed  grain  and  grass  to  to  bring  the  best  results 
if  grown  on  land  worth  from  forty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  ?  The  answer 
is  against  the  sheep.  The  horse  product  was  $45,000,000,  the  cattle  product  $40,- 
000,000,  the  hog  product  $16,000,000,  while  the  sheep  product  was  between  $3,000- 
000  and  $4,000,000  in  the  statistics  of  1884.  That  shows  that  the  farmers  of 
Indiana  have  tested  this  matter  that  sheep,  as  an  animal,  must  take  the  lowest 
place,  and  it  stands  there  by  no  law  exopt  that  God  Almighty  placed  it  there. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  sheep  are  fleeing  to  the  mountains.  In  my  own  county 
there  is  not  one  man  in  five  raising  sheep  that  did  fifteen  years  ago.  Qo  over  the 
line  in  Brown  County,  they  have  got  ten  theep  to  our  one,  simply  because  they 
have  got  land  that  won't  raise  corn.  They  can  not  raise  cattle,  but  they  can  sheep. 
The  sheep  is  a  little  particular  about  its  feed  ;  it  wants  to  nip  a  weed  here  and  a 
weed  there.  1  believe  we  can  not  raise  sheep  successfully  and  compete  with  other 
animals  on  land  worth  from  $30  to  $100  an  acre.  Mr.  Beeler  and  President  Dun- 
gan  raise  sheep  on  high  land.  Mr.  Dungan  raises  fine  sheep  and  his  prices  are 
high  in  proportion. 

J.  A.  McGaughey,  Marion  Co.  I  do  not  think  that  our  worthy  President,  as  a 
stock  raiser,  furnishes  an  example  to  go  by ;  he  is  a  fancy  breeder.  This  will  apply 
to  the  common  farmer  who  raises  ordinary  sheep.  The  question  is  whether  they 
are  profitable  for  mutton  and  wool.  The  paper  shows  plainly  where  they  are 
brought  in  competion,  according  to  the  feed  given  they  yield  a  much  greater  profit 
than  cattle.  The  gentleman  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  declares  it  is  not  a  profit- 
able product  on  the  farm.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  raise  sheep.  What  the  sheep 
leave  on  the  farm  is  almost  equal  in  value  to  what  they  eat  I  have  had  only  a 
limited  experience,  but  what  little  I  have  has  been  satisfactory.  Ground  will  not 
run  down  run  in  grass.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  some  poor  land  in  a  field.  I  fed 
my  sheep  on  these  knolls.  When  I  put  that  field  in  corn  afterwards  I  raised  the  best 
corn  in  the  neighborhood.  I  think  it  was  as  good  as  on  my  black  land.  I  once 
kept  my  sheep  in  the  barn-lot,  and  was  always  sorry  afterwards  that  I  left  them 
26— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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there,  as  they  left  much  richness  on  the  ground.  We  don't  consider  what  thej 
leave  on  the  ground.  We  can  not  improve  a  poor  farm  quicker  than  with  sheep. 
No  doubt  the  cause  of  Johnson  County  land  being  so  rich  to-day  is  because  so 
many  sheep  have  been  raised  in  that  county. 

Mr.  C.  Cbwgill,  Wabash  County.  I  am  not  a  young  man,  bat  young  in  this  asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  allow  the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  who  sits 
before  me  to  pass  without  replying  to  him.  I  have  been  nearly  all  my  life  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other  with  sheep  husbandry.  Although  I  have  not  lived  on 
a  farm  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  had  a  farm  nearly  all  that  time,  and  had 
sheep  on  it,  and  kept  them  there  because  from  experience  I  have  been  taught 
they  were  the  most  profitable  stock  I  can  keep  on  the  farm.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  practice  of  keeping  my  farms  poor,  bat  keep  them  in  good  condition.  My 
land  to-day  is  worth  quite  seventy -five  dollars  per  acre.  While  there  is  not  much 
profit  in  farming  at  this  time,  yet  there  is  more  in  sheep  husbandry  than  anything 
else  the  farmer  can  pursue.  In  the  first  place  a  flock  of  100  sheep  on  160  acres  is 
almost  worth  the  price  of  a  hand  for  a  year  in  keeping  down  weeds  and  briars  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  cutting  if  the  sheep  were  not  there.  The  manure  is 
worth  very  much,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  manure  U  not  worth  much  more  than  other  kinds  of  manure  on  the  farm. 
These  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire  into  sheep  hus- 
bandry. Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  I  rarely  keep  any  through  the  winter  but 
breeding  ewes  and  spring  lambs,  but  if  I  do  not  have  the  sheep  on  the  farm  when 
fall  come3  suppose  I  invest  three  hundred  dollars  for  one  hundred  breeding  ewes  in 
August  or  September.  I  take  care  of  them  until  spring.  The  wool  which  they 
will  yield  is  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  at  the  present  low  price.  If  they 
are  bred  at  the  right  time  they  will  bring  as  many  lambs  as  there  are  mother*,  so 
I  get  about  as  many  lambs  as  there  are  ewes.  By  the  time  the  year  is  out  my 
lambs,  if  well  taken  care  of,  are  worth  as  much  as  my  ewes  the  year  before.  I 
think  I  can  realize  100  per  cent  in  keeping  sheep.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so 
good  a  yield  on  the  amount  invested  as  the  profits  arising  from  sheep.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  pursuing  about  this  course  with  sheep,  and  I 
can  not  recollect  one  time  when  they  have  not  paid  me  100  per  cent.  I  keep  some 
Shorthorn  cattle,  good  horses  and  hogs,  but  none  of  them  pay  so  well  as  sheep. 
That  is  my  experience  in  sheep  husbandry. 

Mr.  White,  Johnson  County.  With  the  exception  of  the  brood  mare,  a  well- 
bred  ewe,  by  the  sale  of  wool  and  mutton,  manure  and  increase  of  lambs,  makes  us 
more  money  than  anything  else  on  the  farm. 

B  F.  Qing,  Monroe  County.  The  essay  has  somewhat  discouraged  me,  but  as 
my  friend,  Mr.  Cowgill,  has  come  to  the  rescue,  I  feel  a  little  encouraged.  Sheep 
husbandry  has  paid  me,  I  think,  100  per  cent.,  but  the  masses  of  the  farmers  who 
raise  ordinary  sheep,  make  it  unprofitable.  It  has  got  to  be  fashionable  to  turn 
sheep  out  as  soon  as  a  weed  or  briar  appears,  and  leave  them  out  late  in  the  fall, 
this  does  not  pay.  I  am  feeding  some  shoats,  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  my 
sheep  are  doing  better  than  my  shoats.  I  house  my  sheep  during  storms,  and 
they  are  putting  on  flesh  now  as  well  as  during  the  growing  season.    Sheep  that 
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thrive  well,  must  have  access  to  good  water.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  plan  of  feeding 
sheep  is  by  catting  clover  and  timothy  and  feed  it  in  troughs,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  it  pays.  « 

J.  N.  Davidson.  It  always  hurts  me  to  hear  anything  said  against  the  sheep. 
All  sheep  breeders  say  they  are  most  easily  dealt  with,  I  find  this  on  exhibition  at 
our  fairs,  as  we  have  the  least  trouble  with  the  sheep  breeders.  Mr.  Beeler  starts 
out  with  sheep  for  mutton.  I  keep  80  high  grade  Cotswold.  My  sheep,  after  the 
wool  is  taken  off,  are  worth  $5  per  head.  I  averaged,  for  the  last  few  years,  eight 
pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  at  25  cents  per  pound.  I  have  turned  these  sheep 
over  to  the  butcher  at  3J  cents  per  pound,  weighing  151  pounds  per  head.  We 
have  realized  $5  for  them.  The  lambs  in  September  sold  for  $3.50  per  head,  added 
to  the  $5  makes  $8.50,  plus  two  dollars  for  the  fleece,  makes  $10.50  each.  There  is 
a  good  return  on  the  investment*.  The  prevailing  idea  is  to  make  your  sheep  dean 
up  the  farm,  I  ignore  that  plan,  because  they  are  innocent  and  we  should  give  them 
care,  and  to  do  well  must  have  plenty  of  pure  water.  We  have  had  much  trouble 
by  clover  falling  down  and  taking  the  second  growth,  when  we  strike  it  with  the 
mower  it  leaves  much  on  the  ground,  you  can't  cure  this  very  well,  let  your  flock 
of  sheep  run  on  that  clover  until  the  fifth  of  May,  at  which  time  wool  is  off,  and 
you  will  have  the  finest  clover  crop  you  have  ever  seen,  it  will  all  stand  up  nicely. 
The  hoofs  of  the  sheep  will  have  the  stubble  so  close  to  the  ground  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  hay. 

C.  A.  Howland.    Will  clover  nipped  off  in  May  slobber  stock? 

J.  N.  Davidson.  We  generally  give  sheep  a  little  grain,  then  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will.  We  feed  oil  meal  and  corn  unground  and  they  chew  their  cud  at 
their  leisure.     We  don't  have  any  trouble  with  6cours  or  slobbering. 

J.  W.  Robe,  Putnam^  County.    When  do  you  turn  on  clover  ? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  generally  turn  on  pretty  early  and  keep  it  down,  and  leave 
on  until  snow  comes. 

J.  W.  Robe.  If  you  turn  them  on  clover  early  they  will  sometimes  pull  up 
the  clover. 

J.  L.  Thompson,  Arcana.  It  has  been  the  idea  that  these  Indiana  wool  grow- 
ers were  breeding  fine  stock  and  consider  not  the  common  wool  grower,  but  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  common  farmer.  My  experience  is  that  it  has  been  quite  profit- 
able to  me.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  we  have  land  that  is  worth  forty 
dollars  an  acre,  and  some  more.  I  have  a  good  many  flocks  of  sheep  that  I  keep 
out  on  shares.  We  put  ten  or  twelve  ewes  in  a  lot,  which  are  worth  four  dollars 
apiece,  and  we  find  it  profitable  to  us,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  to  you.  We  esti- 
mate to  get  ten  dollars  to  our  share  of  the  profit  on  twelve  ewes,  and  a  share  of  the 
lambs,  worth  twenty-four  dollars.  We  can  not  keep  sheep  as  profitably  here  on  fifty- « 
dollar  land  as  they  can  in  England.  The  land  there  rents  to  the  farmer  at  irom 
$2.50  to  $20  per  acre.  The  universal  expression  there  was  that  the  man  who  keeps 
sheep  and  stock  were  the  ones  best  able  to  pay  their  rent  On  the  Saulsbury 
Plains  they  handle  sheep  differently  from  any  other  place.  They  keep  flocks  in  lots 
of  about  three  hundred,  feed  on  cabbage,  corn,  and  have  access  to  good  water,  and 
herd  at  night  on  grass  land.     The  herd  is  moved  over  a  little  the  next  day.    That 
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land  has  but  little  soil  on  the  chalk  formation  beneath,  and  I  saw  a  field  of  wheat 
which  would  produce  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  land  rented  at  from  $2.50 
to  $15  per  acre. 

S.  W.  Dungan.    This  was  the  only  stock  they  could  raise? 

J.  L.  Thompson.  They  have  to  follow  mixed  farming  there  to  make  it  profit- 
able. A  man  can  not  afford  to  keep  sheep  alone;  his  land  would  get  too  rich. 
Without  a  reasonable  amount  of  stock  he  could  not  keep  the  weeds  down.  We  are 
feeding  a  few  sheep  this  winter.  We  bought  something  over  five  hundred  wethers, 
from  which  number  we  selected  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  and  sold  them, 
keeping  the  rest  in  moderate  condition,  and  will  sell  them  about  the  first  of  June. 
We  pastured  clover  last  year  for  the  first,  as  we  were  short  of  pasture.  We  put  the 
sheep  on  this  clover,  expecting  them  to  eat  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  so  rank 
they. could  not  do  it  We  let  the  sheep  run  on  this  until  the  16th  of  June  and  cut 
it  after  other  harvesting  was  done.  We  are  feeding  it  to  other  stock  and  it  don't 
slobber  them  at  all. 

S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  I  wish  to  say  something  in  regard  to  sheep  being 
scavengers.  Some  think  we  should  turn  them  where  there  are  weeds,  and  keep  them 
there  all  the  time.  I  wish  to  say  that  no  farm  can  be  kept  clean  of  noxious  weeds 
without  sheep.  I  believe  I  have  a  living  illustration  at  my  own  farm.  Other 
farms  all  around  me  grow  up  with  these  white  top  weeds.  Gentlemen  passing  by 
note  the  contrast  and  remark  that  they  don't  understand  why  I  do  not  have  weeds 
while  others  do.  It  is  easy  to  solve  that  matter.  Sheep  will  keep  them  down  with 
less  expense  than  anything  else,  and  are  enriching  our  land  all  the  time.  So  in 
Indiana  as  well  as  other  places  where  sheep  are  kept  all  the  time,  you  will  find 
land  producing  the  best  grass  and  grain,  which  proves  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
so  good  in  fertilization  as  sheep  manure. 

(7.  A.  Howland,  Indianapolis.  I  want  the  question  answered.  I  think  we  have 
digressed  somewhat  from  the  theme.  The  question  at  issue  is  "  Does  it  pay  to  raise 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  alone  ?"  Mr.  Pendleton  says  "  no,"  while  others  say 
*  yes."  I  move  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  it.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  pay  for  the 
wool  and  mutton  alone,  but  by  enriching  the  land  and  keeping  the  weeds  down  it 
pays  wel  1. 

Q.  C.  Thompson,  SouthporL  Wool  and  mutton,  I  think,  has  realized  for  me 
forty  per  cent,  profit,  counting  out  cost  of  care  and  feed. 

Uriah  Privctt,  Qreensburg.  I  have  been  breeding  sheep  for  fifteen  years,  I  also 
raised  cattle  and  some  hogs.  While  I  iaised  cattle  and  hogs,  my  profits  were 
small.  I  am  making  money  with  sheep  every  year.  In  regard  to  pasturing  clover, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  turn  on  sheep  and  pasture  them  up  to  the  5th  or  10th  of 
May,  the  hay  will  then  be  much  nicer  to  feed. 

T.  A.  Cobb,  Boone  County.  If  a  man  will  keep  the  right  kind  of  sheep  and 
care  for  them  properly,  it  is  the  nicest  and  easiest  way  of  making  money  on  the 
farm.  I  think  the  mutton  and  wool  will  pay.  You  get  a  good  price  for  keeping 
the  sheep.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  traveling  over  Eastern  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Texas,  where  land  is  worth  as  much  as  here,  says  the  farms  are  being  grazed  with 
sheep. 
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The  question  was  submitted  to  a  vote  and  it  was  almost  unanimously  decided 
that  it  did  pay  to  raise  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  alone. 

The  query  box  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  questions  as  follows. 

1st  Question.  "Cable  dispatches  state  that  in  France  wool  is  admitted  free 
of  duty  and  times  are  prosperous;  can  America  bring  about  a  similar  state  of 
affairs?" 

DI8CU88ION. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  France  is  a  small  country  and  never  can  produce  as  much 
wool  as  we  do. 

2d  Question.  "  Did  cutling  down  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  drive  many  farmers 
out  of  the  business?'1 

DI8CU88ION. 

Fielding  Beeler.    I  answer  that  it  did  drive  many  out  of  the  business. 

I.  N.  Cotton.    Statistics  show  that  sheep  raising  has  decreased  since  1883. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  These  western  plains  are  coming  in  competition  with  our  fine 
wool.  Texas  alone  grows  4,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  The  question  is, 
has  the  tariff  produced  it.  There  are  other  things  which  help  to  decrease  the  wool 
products,  notwithstanding  the  cutting  down  of  the  tariff  had  something  to  do 
with  it  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  wool  coming  from  the  ranches  in  the 
West ;  they  can  grow  wool  cheaper  than  we  can. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  There  is  now  said  to  be  6,000,000  sheep  less,  when  there 
should  be  6,000,000  more.  The  tariff  reduction  was  largely  the  cause  of  this.  In 
our  immediate  locality  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  have  went  out  of  the  business.  We 
bought  many  sheep  at  that  time.  In  four  weeks  in  our  county  five  thousand  sheep 
were  taken  out  of  the  country. 

Roland  Yerks,  Fountain  County.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  were  not  fright- 
ened.    Did  they  have  good  reasons  for  going  out  of  the  business  ? 

J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle.  At  that  time  we  sold  wool  at  18  cents  per  pound. 
We  can  afford  to  raise  it  at  25  cents  per  pound,  but  not  at  18  cents  per  pound. 
The  number  of  sheep  decreaned  one-half  on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  From  the 
destruction  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  wool  has  come  up  and  we  can  see  now 
that  sheep  raising  is  profitable  on  that  basis. 

3d  Question.  "  By  taking  the  whole  duty  off  this  year  will  it  drive  the  rest 
out?" 

DISCU8SION. 

J.  B.  Herkles*.  I  was  up  in  Canada  last  spring.  They  sell  at  fiteen  cent*  a 
pound.  I  told  them  1  sold  at  twenty-five  cents.  They  are  anxious  to  have  the 
tariff  taken  off.     If  that  is  the  case  it  is  detrimental  to  our  interest. 

G.  C.  Thompson,  Southport.     I  will  go  into  the  business  when  others  go  out. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  The  question  whether  we  can  keep  sheep  in  this  country  as 
nice  as  in  the  show  pens,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  sheep  and  breed  tbem 
as  nice  as  in  England  is  an  important  one.     People  come  to  our  fairs  and  ask : 
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"  Why  can't  you  raise  similar  sheep  here  ?  n  I  do  not  want  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  a  question  of  importance  to  us  as  wool  growers.  I  do  not  think  the 
show-bred  animals  generally  are  of  most  importance.  A  sheep  can  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use  than  being  bred  for  show  purposes. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Princeton.  They  can  feed  cheaper  in  England  than  we  can. 
They  feed  root  crop**,  such  as  turnips,  beets  and  carrots. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  to  feeding  sheep  for  market  in  England  they  don't  make 
a  good  sheep  as  fat  as  we  do.  Every  farmer  can  always  drive  out  his  ewes  but  is 
careful  not  to  get  them  fat.  They  art  estimated  by  the  head  and  can  sell  by  auc- 
tion at  so  much  apiece.  They  don't  want  them  fat,  that  is  before  that  outside  fat 
is  laid  on  ;  that  is  absolutely  worthless,  as  nobody  can  eat  it.  The  general  flock 
is  run  as  the  best  of  us  run  ours.  They  feed  on  turnips,  and  I  found  universally 
the  English  farmer  kept  his  sheep  in  a  thin  condition. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  farms  are  small  and  they  have  immense  herds  of  sheep 
there.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  hundred  acres  of  turnips,  the  farmer  goes  through 
and  takes  out  two  rows  and  leaves  two  rows.  Here  comes  the  sheep  man ;  he  has 
a  large  net  stretched  around  a  small  portion  of  the  field  in  which  his  sheep  are 
kept.  When  they  have  eaten  the  turnips  in  the  enclosure  he  moves  it  to  another 
place,  and  when  they  get  done  you  will  have  a  field  that  will  produce  any  kind 
of  grain.  They  mostly  feed  on  turnips.  The  farmer  keeps  one-half  the  turnips 
himself  and  sells  the  other  half  to  the  sheep  men,  and  it  leaves  the  ground  in  the 
best  condition  for  producing  a  crop. 

Wednesday,  January  25. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Dungan  in  the  chair. 
Roland  Yerks,  of  Snoddy's  Mills,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper,  on 

DOES   IT  PAY  TO  KEEP   BBEEDING   EWES   VERY   FAT? 

As  all  armers  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  more 
r  ess  animals,  it  has  been  taken  for  ganled  that  this  knowledge  came  by  instinct. 
Consequently  when  a  superior  animal  was  produced  it  was  always  charged  to  the 
blood.  In  speaking  of  the  management  of  these  famous  breeders,  who  developed 
our  improved  breeds  of  sheeps  from  the  inferior  animals  they  began  with,  we  too 
often  give  the  credit  entirely  to  their  skill  and  genius  in  selecting  the  points  to  be 
improved,  and  the  animals  to  be  coupled;  forgetting  the  grand  requisite  of  suc- 
cess without  which  these  celebrated  breeders  would  have  been  little  distinguished 
above  their  neighboring  farmers,  and  that  is  feeding. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  breeding  alone  can  produce  nothing  be- 
yond what  is  inherent  in  the  animals  coupled,  and  their  ancestors.  Something 
never  comes  from  nothing.  It  is  food  and  management  that  makes  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  any  strain  of  blood. 

Darwin  expressed  the  opinion  that  food  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causts  of 
variation  in  animals,  and  when  an  improvement  is  thus  begun  by  judicious  feeding 
it  may  be  perpetuated  by  breeding,  but  feeding  leads  to  the  improvement  I  have 
never  had  any  bad  results  from  good  feeding. 
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My  first  experience  with  sheep  was  with  a  flock  of  thirty  ewes  I  purchased  of 
a  neighbor.  They  weighed  about  100  pounds,  and  sheared  five  pounds  of  wool  of 
poor  quality.  They  had  never  been  fed,  except  a  little  corn  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  were  so  wild  it  took  about  a  half  a  day  to  get  them  rounded  up  in  a  twenty- 
acre  field.  I  took  them  home  in  October  and  began  feeding  grain  on  the  pasture. 
By  the  time  winter  set  in  they  were  fat  I  then  began  feeding  hay  and  increased 
the  grain  (corn  and  oats),  to  the  full  amount  they  would  eat.  My  neighbors  told 
me  I  was  feeding  too  heavy,  that  when  spring  came  they  would  walk  through 
their  fleeces.  I  did  loose  one  fleece,  but  the  others,  instead  of  shearing  five  pounds 
ms  before,  sheared  eight  pounds,  and  they  had  increased  in  weight  of  carcass  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds,  besides  raising  a  better  set  of  lambs  than  they  had  ever 
raised.  I  sold  the  buck  lambs  at  three  months  old,  at  an  average  weight  of  sixty- 
five  pounds.  The  extra  quality  of  the  lambs  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
having  been  sired  by  a  first-class  buck.  Since  I  have  been  raising  Oxford  Downs 
my  experience  has  been  that  my  fat  ewes  sheared  the  most  wool,  of  the  best  quality 
and  raised  the  strongest  and  best  lambs. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  farmers  who  have  given  up  the  breeding  of 
sheep  for  the  reason  they  claim,  that  there  is  no  money  in  them,  had  used  better 
bucks,  and  been  more  liberal  with  their  feed,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  unprofitableness  of  their  sheep.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
in  dead  of  winter,  large  flocks  of  little  scrawny  sheep  with  five  or  six  scrub  bucks 
with  them,  running  in  the  woods  with  not  a  sign  of  anything  to  eat  except  a  little 
frosted  grass,  briars  and  bushes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  flock-masters  complain 
of  there  being  no  money  in  sheep  ? 

There  is  no  greater  oversight  in  sheep-keeping  than  to  allow  them  to  depend 
on  a  poor  pasture  and  thus  reach  the  cold  season  in  this  condition.  It  is  then 
very  difficult  to  winter  them  well,  and  the  wool  always  shows  the  effect  of  such 
management  Wool,  like  every  other  animal  product,  is  made  of  food,  and  if  the 
food  is  short  the  product  will  be  shorter.  Profit  only  comes  from  intelligent  and 
liberal  feeding.  I  think  a  breeding  flock  should  be  fat  enough  at  all  times  to  make 
good  mutton.  Sheep  in  that  condition  will  grow  a  heavier  and  better  fleece  and 
raise  better  lambs  than  when  kept  in  thin  order.  There  will  generally  be  some 
ewes  that  will  suckle  down,  no  matter  how  well  fed,  but  with  such  a  ewe  extra  feed 
will  make  extra  lambs.  We  frequently  hear  people  at  fairs  remark  when  looking 
at  sheep  in  the  pens  that  such  sheep  are  spoiled  for  breeding  purposes  by  high  feed- 
ing before  exhibition.  I  do  not  think  that  persons  familiar  with  the  improved 
breeds  hesitate  about  using  for  breeding  purposes  sheep  that  have  "  been  the  rounds" 
of  the  fairs  in  the  fall.  I  think  I  am  speaking  the  experience  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  sheep  men  who  make  it  a  business  to  feed  sheep  for  the  fairs  when  I  say  that 
the  best  buck  in  the  show  ring  is  the  best  buck  in  the  breeding  flock,  and  that  the 
show  ewes  raise  the  show  lambs  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  many  farmers  err  in  the  way  of  feeding  their  flocks  too  highly.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  trouble  is  from  the  opposite  direction.  I  have 
never  seen  a  sheep  exhibited  in  breeding  classes  at  the  fairs  which  I  should  hesitate 
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about  purchasing  on  account  of  its  being  too  fat,  if  I  wanted  a  sheep  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  think  that  the  belief  in  over-fatness  is  without  stable  foundation,  and 
that  the  quicker  farmers'  minds  can  be  disabused  as  to  this  error  the  better  for 
their  flocks  and  their  pockets. 

DISCUSSION.^ 

J.  B.  Herkless,  New  Castle,  Ind.  There  might  be  more  said  on  the  subject.  It 
is  conceded  by  some  of  our  cattlemen  that  the  offspring  of  fat  cattle  make  the'  best 
feeders.  It  is  the  same  with  sheep.  We  should  keep  our  sheep  not  too  fat,  but  in 
a  good,  thrifty  condition ;  then  we  will  raise  better  and  stronger  lambs.  Many 
people  think  they  should  not  be  fat,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  One  of  Mr.  Wilhoit's  fine 
show  cows  dropped  a  calf  at  the  St.  Louis  fair  and  was  brought  in  the  show  ring 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  shown  by  her  side. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Goodwin,  of  Breeder^  Gazette.    He  got  $500  for  that  calf. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  should  have  our  sheep  fat.  I  generally  buy  up  some  ewes 
which  have  been  bred;  feed  them  all  the  grain  they  will  eat.  The  lambs  are 
dropped  sometimes  when  it  is  cold,  and  then  do  well.  I  never  found  a  ewe  too  fat 
to  have  lambs.    There  is  no  danger  in  feeding  too  much. 

Mr.  Dungan.    Would  you  let  a  man  keep  breeding  ewes  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Williams.    If  you  don't  get  them  too  fat  it  won't  hurt  them. 

Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis.  I  infer  from  what  has  been  said  that  sheep  kept 
through  this  country  would  not  have  to  be  in  extra  condition  to  be  considered  fat. 
I  keep  mine  in  a  good,  strong,  healthy  condition,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  get 
poor  at  any  time.  But  there  are  extremes.  If  you  feed  all  the  year  round  you 
make  an  extraordinary  Christmas  mutton,  which  is  too  fat  for  breeding.  I  always 
try  to  keep  my  sheep  in  good  condition,  such  a^  butchers  always  want  to  buy.  If 
ewes  are  too  fat  the  lambs  come  weak  and  the  mother*  have  fever— while  I  would 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  have  them  poor. 

Mr.  Robe.    Mr.  Beeler,  do  you  feed  grain  while  on  grass? 

Mr.  Beeler.    Oh,  no;  I  do  not  feed  much  grain  until  the  winter. 

S.  W.  Dungan.  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  between  two  extremes  there  is  al- 
ways a  happy  medium.  This  is  the  ground  I  should  take.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, in  handling  and  breeding  exclusively  fat  ewes.  There  are,  as  I  have 
said,  some  bad  results,  just  as  Colonel  Beeler  says.  I  would  not  recommend 
keeping  a  breeding  ewe  excessively  fat,  and  I  would  not  allow  a  ewe  to  be  lean 
and  weak. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  keeping  breeding  ewes 
fat  and  strong.  I  believe  that  feeding  strong  grain  during  the  period  of  gestation 
is  wrong,  and  does  not  produce  good  results  in  breeding.  I  have  had  greater  trouble, 
not  only  with  sheep,  but  other  animals,  and  I  have  seen  show  animals  highly  fed 
till  three  or  four  years  old  that  did  not  amount  to  much  as  breeders.  It  is  the 
same  way  in  hogs.  A  good,  strong,  healthy  sow  will  produce  the  best  results.  Some 
that  get  very  fat  do  not  do  so  well  but  lose  their  pig*»,  and  I  believe  it  will  hold 
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• 
good  in  sheep.  A  good,  strong,  healthy  sheep  that  is  medium  in  flesh,  will  prod  ace 
the  best  results.  The  object  of  fat  is  to  produce  mutton  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
market,  and  not  breed.  I  love  to  see  joung  animals  grow  and  eat  well,  but  it  is 
not  best  to  put  on  fat  too  rapidly.  The  animal  must  develop  bone  and  muscle,  and 
not  fat  all  the  time.  This  is  the  great  trouble  with  Shorthorn  men ;  they  overfeed 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  muscle  and  bone. 

Mr.  White.  The  fat  ewes  we  have  do  the  least  amount  of  good ;  and  we  have 
been  using  an  imported  Cotswold  buck  that,  when  his  lambs  come  in  the  spring, 
seemed  weak  and  would  die.  It  was  eur  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  this  buck 
being  highly  fed. 

Mr.  Herkless.  I  will  give  any  man  my  mode  of  feeding,  and  invite  him  to 
come  and  ree  for  himself  how  it  works.  I  will  keep  him,  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
I  will  pay  his  expenses  of  coming  and  going.  I  use  clover  hay  and  some  timothy, 
and  cut  grain.  To  get  the  best  results  from  hay,  I  cut  in  full  bloom.  As  to  slob- 
bering stock,  it  is  conceded  that  the  seed  is  the  cause.  If  you  cut  your  feed  when 
in  full  bloom  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  slobbering  stock.  We  feed  it  to  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.    Hogs,  this  kind  of  weather,  relish  nice  cut  clover  hay. 

Mr.  Pendleton.  In  feeding  clover,  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  ewes  losing 
their  lambs? 

Mr.  Her/dess.  No;  the  trouble  is  you  feed  too  many  together,  and  do  not  have 
room  enough.  If  you  get  between  a  flock  of  sheep  at  feeding  time  you  will  find  it 
bad  to  crowd  in  that  way ;  this  causes  them  to  lose  their  lambs.  Our  sheep  run 
on  clover,  timothy  and  blue  grass;  we  don't  have  any  briars  on  the  place,  and  but 
few,  if  any,  iron  weeds.  Sheep  will  eat  them.  My  grain  feed  is  threshed  oats, 
bran  and  shelled  corn.  I  do  not  feed  corn ;  the  price  is  too  high  and  I  haven't  got 
it  We  should  change  our  sheep  from  one  pasture  to  another  to  make  them  do 
well.  In  feeding  milch  cows  I  think  the  same  rule  will  hold  good.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  corn,  bran  and  oats.  I  occasionally  give  my  ewes  a  drink  of  dish-water ; 
it  don't  do  them  any  harm.  I  mix  a  little  bran  with  it,  and  it  is  good.  The  lamb 
will  soon  learn  to  drink  it. 

Mr.  Robe.  He  seems  to  have  success  in  killing  out  iron  weed ;  they  seem  to 
increase  with  me;  I  wish  to  hear  this  question  discussed. 

Mr.  H*rklc&8.  My  farm  had  some  iron  weed,  but  my  sheep  have  been  sufficient 
to  kill  it  out  Where  there  is  much  territory  to  go  over  perhaps  they  won't  kill 
them  out ;  where  they  resort  most  is  where  they  are  killed  out. 

Mr.  Robe,  Then  you  think  if  you  have  many  weeds  of  this  kind  they  won't 
kill  them. 

Mr.  Herktess.  Yes;  I  think  where  there  are  many  perhaps  they  would  not 
soon,  at  least    My  farm  is  now  clear  of  them. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  iron  weed.  Four  years  ago 
I  had  a  pasture  of  thirty  acres,  badly  infested  with  weeds.  I  cut  them  down  again 
and  again,  but  did  not  kill  them.  I  put  sheep  on  them  and  they  are  gone.  They 
won't  kill  them  the  first  year,  but  will  after  awhile.  They  take  a  leaf  here  and  a 
leaf  there  and  will  eventually  kill  them. 
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/.  B.  Herkless,  Km'ghtstown,  read  the  following  paper  on 

18  IT  BENEFICIAL  TO  DIP  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  JUST  AFTER  SHEAHING? 

You  will  see  from  the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  treat  that  it  does  not  require 
a  very  great  amount  of  study  or  research,  but  depends  mainly  upon  actual  facts 
obtained  by  experiments  and  observations.  It  is  a  question,  however,  of  consid- 
erable importance  to  the  sheep  breeder,  but  a  better  decision  may  be  gained  by  the 
co-operative  association,  and  as  it  is  an  experiment  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us, 
it  would  be  well  for  each  member  to  take  it  as  a  duty  upon  himself  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  dipping  sheep,  thus  satisfying  himself  and  assisting  in  this  way  to  de- 
cide the  question. 

We  can  not  rely  upon  a  single  trial,  or  only  one  man's  thoughts,  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  but  must  investigate  it  by  a  series  of  trials  and  methods.  "Since 
seeing  is  believing/1  each  man  can  study  for  himself  and  form  his  own  opinions, 
then  by  comparing  our  ideas  and  results  we  may  best  approach  the  facts  concerning 
the  manner  of  dipping  sheep.  Of  course  the  method  used  in  this  process,  as  well 
as  the  time  and  condition  of  the  weather  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  results  of 
dipping  sheep.  *  *  *  One  man's  flock  may  be  shorn  so  early  in  the  season  that 
it  would  not  be  best  to  dip  the  sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing,  on  account  of  con- 
tracting colds  and  dieases  that  would  be  more  injurious,  and  cause  a  greater  loss 
than  if  they  had  not  been  dipped,  or  in  case  the  sheep  were  not  troubled  with  ticks 
or  skin  disease,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  to  any  purpose,  hence  in  such 
case  would  not  be.  beneficial.  But  as  a  gtneral  thing,  I  belive  it  to  be  a  great  ben- 
efit to  the  sheep,  and  as  the  shearing  season  is  approaching,  it  would  be  well  to 
notice  the  condition  of  our  flocks  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  are  infested 
with  ticks  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  If  found  to  be  affected  with  either,  I  would 
advise  you  to  dip  them  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  to  rid  them  of  there  pests. 
Stewart  recommends  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  twenty  gallous  of 
water.  As  tobacco  has  always  been  sufficient  to  rid  the  sheep  of  all  ticks  and  pests 
that  infect  them.  The  cheapest  dip  can  be  made  with  coarse  plug  tobacco  or  stems 
of  tobacco,  which  are  less  expensive  than  the  leaf,  and  equally  as  good.  The  best 
proportion  for  the  preparation  is  four  pounds  of  tobacco  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
and  in  preparing  this  solution  the  water  should  be  boiling  hot  before  adding  tobacco, 
and  when  ready  for  use  should  be  made  at  a  temperature  of  120°,  and  that  degree 
maintained  by  the  addition  of  more  hot  liquid.  For  convenience  in  dipping  use 
a  box  or  large  tub.  If  you  have  a  great  many  to  dip  it  would  be  better  to  arrange 
a  dripping  plank  or  trough,  which  maw  be  so  constructed  as  to  empty  back  into 
the  dipping  tub.  When  every  thing  is  ready,  two  men  take  the  sheep  by  the  feet 
and  immerse  them  into  the  liquid  until  the  wool  is  thoroughly  saturated.  The 
sheep  are  then  placed  in  the  dripping  box  to  drain,  and  as  we  have  said  before, 
this  runs  back  in  the  tub  or  kettle,  and  is  brought  to  the  required  temperature  and 
used  again. 

The  cost  of  dipping  an  ordinary  flock  would  be  about  five  cents  per  head, 
which  is  a  very  fair  estimate.    Suppose  we  gain  one  pound  of  wool  per  head,  val- 
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ning  the  wool  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  would  make  a  gain  of  twenty  cents 
per  head,  which  is  a  very  good  profit,  not  saying  anything  about  the  comfort  of 
the  animal,  in  which  every  flock  owner  should  feel  a  great  interest. 

The  dipping  cures  all  skin  diseases,  and  rids  them  of  all  ticks,  which  are 
known  scientifically  as  Melopkagus  Ovines,  which  produces  ji  small  redish  insect 
that  develops  into  ticks.  They  adhere  very  tenaciously  to  the  wool,  and  by  means 
of  a  long  bill  they  pierce  the  skin  and  draw  the  blood  from  their  victims  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  numerous,  they  exhaust  the  sheep's  blood  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  will  cause  them  to  lose  their  lives.  The  tobacco  has  a  tendency  to  cleanse  the 
skin  and  give  it  a  healthy  appearance,  causing  the  wool  to  grow  more  vigorously 
and  giving  it  a  finer  luster.    This  adds  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  fiber. 

I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  the  health  of  our  flock  depends  considerably  on 
the  keeping  of  them  free  from  these  pests,  and  my  opinion  is  that  paper  skin  more 
often  comes  from  the  loss  of  blood  drawn  from  them  than  from  any  other  cause. 
I  have  never  seen  a  lamb  afflicted  with  that  disease  that  did  not  have  a  great  many 
ticks.  A  preventive  being  better  than  a  cure,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  sul- 
phur and  wood  ashes,  giving  it  to  sheep  occasionally  with  their  salt,  taking  three 
parts  salt,  two  ashes  and  one  sulphur.  This  mixture  tends  to  keep  the  sheep  in  a 
healthy  condition,  causing  them  to  take  on  flesh  more  readily,  which  is  quite  an 
item  to  the  sheep  breeder. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  N.  Davidson.  This  is  a  question  that  I  am  glad  has  been  brought  up  at 
this  meeting.  I  have  been  through  this  dipping  process,  and  think  I  have  the  easiest 
way  and  best.  I  have  been  through  the  buttermilk  and  other  solutions,  but 
think  I  have  a  better  method  with  lambs  and  old  ones.  A  decoction  of  tobacco  is 
cheap.  If  we  dip  in  the  spring  make  your  decoction  about  blood  heat,  and  put 
your  sheep  in  a  close  pen.  Have  an  assistant  to  help  you.  Take  an  old  vessel, 
something  like  a  coffee  pot,  commence  and  pour  this  in  a  streak  on  the  back  from 
the  ears  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  is  very  efficient  in  destroying  ticks.  Have  a 
little  Spanish  brown  convenient  with  which  to  strike  the  sheep  to  show  that  it  has 
been  served.  In  this  way  you  run  over  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  little  while.  1  have 
dipped  lambs  to  keep  them  from  dying  with  ticks.  My  process  is  this :  Take  the 
purest  article  of  soft  soap,  and  with  a  paddle,  about  three  inches  wide,  put  a  strip 
of  soap  on  the  back  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  first  rain  that  falls 
will  bleach  these  sheep  as  white  as  snow.  It  will  kill  all  skin  disease.  I  would 
not  apply  it  before  shearing,  but  afterwards.  After  you  do  this  a  few  years,  you 
will  not  have  any  ticks.  We  seldom  see  a  tick  now.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of 
dipping  sheep  in  my  opinion.  This  tobacco  dipping  is  barbarous ;  it  is  bad  enough 
to  put  tobacco  in  the  mouth.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  my  "  Indiana  "  sheep.  I 
found  my  Cotswold  sheep  were  a  little  open.  The  wool  would  part  on  the  back 
and  let  the  water  settle  on  the  back  bone,  the  tenderest  part  of  the  animal.  I  took 
a  half  blood  Merino  ram,  to  which  I  bred  a  Cotswold  ewe.  The  cross  made  a  fine 
sheep ;  there  is  no  parting  of  the  wool,  and  the  fiber  is  strong.  This  sheep  seems  to 
be  hardy,  and  is  a  splendid  nurse.  I  have  got  the  wool  thick,  and  will  weigh  eight 
pounds  to  the  fleece.    I  am  going  to  keep  this  Indiana  sheep. 
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President  Dungan.  I  have  had  some  experience,  which  I  would  like  to  give, 
but  time  admonishes  me  that  we  have  several  committees  to  report,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  for  us  to  hear  the  reports  of  these  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Programme,  through  the  chairman,  Robert  Mitchell,  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  was  concurred  in  : 

PROGRAMME  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  Report  of  Officers. 

2.  President's  Address. 

3.  What  is  the  Most  Profitable  Type  of  Sheep  for  the  Farmers  of  Indiana, 
G.  C.  Thompson,  Southport,  Ind. 

4.  How  Shall  we  Manage  to  Get  Early  Lambs?  Will  W.  White,  Franklin, 
Ind. 

5.  Sheep  Husbandry  and  its  Relations  to  our  Wants,  I.  N.  Cotton,  Traders* 
Point,  Ind. 

6.  What  Should  be  the  Qualifications  for  an  Expert  Judge  on  Sheep?  Robert 
Mitchell,  Princeton,  Ind. 

7.  Value  of  .Pedigrees  to  the  Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Sheep,  Mortimer  Lever- 
ing, Lafayette,  Ind. 

8.  Difficulties  to  Overcome  by  Beginners,  Rolen  Yerks,  Snoddy's  Mills,  Ind. 

9.  How  to  Treat  Wounds  and  Diseases  Incident  to  Sheep,  State  Veterinarian. 
j.  N.  Davidson,    I  think  we  should  have  a  paper  read  at  our  next  meeting  on 

veterinary  surgery,  that  we  may  know  how  to  bind  up  wounds  and  broken  limbs. 
Sometimes  we  have  animals  that  get  wounded  and  need  care.  If  we  keep  a  wound 
full  of  dry  dust  it  will  do  all  right  under  this  treatment. 

Fielding  Beeler,  of  Indianapolis,  read  the  following  paper  on 

CAN   FARMERS- AFFORD  TO  RAISE  SHEEP  FOR   MUTTON  AND  WOOL  ALONE. 

The  subject  assigned  me,  "Can  Farmers  Afford  to  Raise  Sheep  for  Mutton  and 
Wool  Alone?"  is  to  me  rather  a  peculiar  one,  as  I  do  not  understand  what  else 
they  are  likely  to  be  raised  for.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  committee  in  form- 
ulating the  subject,  intended  to  exclude  the  sale  of  stock  for  breeding  purposes  at 
fancy  prices.  With  this  understanding,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  opinions  can  be  of  little  value,  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  made  any  experiments  as  to  cost  in  feeding,  and  though 
always  having  a  few  sheep  on  my  farm,  have  never  kept  any  account  with  my 
flock  so  far  as  pasture  and  feed  are  concerned.  During  most  of  the  time  I  have 
sold  most  of  my  increase,  or  rather  most  of  my  spare  sheep,  for  breeding  purposes, 
usually  at  considerably  more  than  mutton  prices,  though  seldom  or  never  at  such 
prices  as  those  who  are  usually  termed  fancy  breeders  realize. 

Since  the  depression  in  the  business  of  the  last  few  years  I  have  sold  my  buck 
lambs  and  the  inferior  ewes  to  the  butchers,  realizing  an  average  of  about  $3.50 
per  head  for  them  at  from  three  to  five  months  old.  I  have  culled  out  my  older 
ewes  and  sold  them  at  an  average  of  about  $4.25.    In  this  calculation  some  quite 
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old  ones  are  included.  During  this  time  my  ewes  and  yearling  ewe  lambs  have 
yielded  an  average  of  something  over  ten  pounds  of  wool,  selling  at  an  average  of 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  or  $2  per  head.  I  have  seldom  raised  less  than  a  lamb 
to  a  ewe — sometimes  considerably  more.  It  is  hardly  germain  to  my  subject,  but 
I  will  say  that  I  would  prefer  that  no  ewe  should  have  more  than  one  lamb,  as 
they  usually  come  stronger  and  make  a  much  better  growth  than  twins.  My  foun- 
dation flock  were  Cots  wolds,  purchased  in  Kentucky  many  years  ago.  I  have  since 
generally  used  Cotswold  bucks,  but  have  twice  used  Leicester  bucks,  one  imported 
from  England  and  one  bred  in  Canada,  and  to  my  notion  they  made  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  my  flock  by  reducing  the  coarseness  of  both  bone  and  wool  and 
advancing  their  maturity.  I  have  always,  until  the  past  four  years,  castrated  my 
less  choice  buck  lambs,  and  have  had  a  few  wethers  to  sell,  for  which  I  was  always 
able  to  obtain  an  outside  price.  I  don't  remember  ever  selling  for  less  than  6 
cents  per  pound,  their  weights  running  from  175  to  275  pounds,  according  to  age, 
etc.  They  were  usually  sold  for  Christmas  mutton,  and  some  of  them  were  sent  by 
the  buyers  to  the  Boston  market 

I  try  to  take  what  I  consider  good  care  of  my  sheep.  I  endeavor  to  keep  them 
in  good  growing  condition,  and  had,  should  it  be  necessary,  rather  sell  a  part  to 
buy  feed  for  the  balance  than  to  allow  them  to  become  poor.  They  have  grass 
through  the  summer,  shifting  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  I  have  a  weed  patch 
any  place,  being  particular  to  grate  them  on  that,  and  never  have  any  trouble  in 
getting  them  to  eat  the  weeds  down  without  starving  them.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  a  field  of  rye  late  in  August  or  early  in  September,  also  some  turnips,  both 
of  which  I  find  a  great  help  by  way  of  extending  pasturage  and  a  great  saving  of 
feed.  In  the  spring  the  rye  will  afford  pasture  a  month  before  grass  will  do  to  turn 
onto,  and,  though  not  so  nutricious  as  blue  grass,  it  is  greatly  relished  as  a  change 
from  dry  feed,  adds  greatly  to  the  production  of  milk  by  the  ewes,  if  conducive 
to  health  in  the  flock,  and  saves  feed.  I  graze  the  rye  until  about  the  10th  of  May, 
when  I  break  it  and  immediately  plant  corn.  The  sheep  in  grazing  scatter  quite 
an  amount  of  manure  evenly  over  the  ground,  and  the  decaying  roots  serve  to 
keep  the  ground  loose,  and  thus  assist  in  retaining  moisture.  I  feed  hay  through 
the  winter  (I  prefer  clover),  with  some  grain,  usually  oats  in  the  sheaf,  and  let 
them  eat  the  straw,  which  they  will  clear  up  very  nicely  if  not  too  ripe  before  be- 
ing cut.  When  the  ewes  begin  lambing  I  place  those  with  lambs  to  themselves, 
and  feed  a  little  bran,  and  I  like  a  little  oil  meal  with  it  The  new  process,  which 
sells  at  less  price  than  old,  answers  very  well,  and  I  believe,  price  considered,  is 
preferable.  I  shelter  my  sheep  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Never  shut  them  in, 
however,  except  during  lambing  time  or  stormy  weather.  But  it  is  very  rare  in- 
deed for  a  sheep  of  mine  to  have  to  be  driven  in  out  of  a  storm.  This  depends  very 
much  on  the  surrounding  and  disposition  of  the  man  who  tries  it.  If  like  John 
Randolph,  or  the  man  who  now  occupies  the  highest  position  in  this  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep.  I 
answer,  no. 

If  he  thinks  sheep  will  thrive  and  prosper  on  hills  set  with  black  berries, 
green  briers  and  grubs  I  would  say,  that  though  he  may  find  them  profitably  a& 
laborers  he  will  not  find  them  profitable  for  wool  or  mutton.    If  he  uses  them  to 
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kill  out  the  coarse  grass  and  shrubs  of  a  field  and  tread  a  swamp  into  compact 
ground  he  will  not  find  them  profitable  for  market.  If  he  expects  the  ewes  and 
lambs  to  prosper  with  the  colts  and  old  sows  and  pigs  in  the  same  pasture  he  will 
not  find  it  profitable. 

If  he  supposes  sheep  will  prosper  on  grounds  dignified  as  pastures  where  about 
the  only  green  vegetation  to  be  seen  is  polk  stalks,  mullen  and  burdock,  and  that 
the  only  feed  they  need  in  the  winter  is  what  they  can  glean  in  the  stalk  fields  and 
from  straw  stacks,  and  the  only  shelter  they  need  is  the  fence  corners,  and  that  it 
is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  sheep  needing  water  at  any  time,  he  will  not  find  them 
profitable  for  wool  or  mutton. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  likes  sheep,  is  willing  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  for 
their  living,  will  give  them  a  place  away  from  the  colts  and  the  hogs,  provide  them 
with  shelter  from  the  late  fall  rains,  and  the  storms  of  winter  and  early  spring,  is 
not  afraid  tbey  will  eat  their  heads  off*  should  he  give  plenty  of  good  hay  and  a 
little  grain,  will  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  water  in  reach  both  winter  and 
summer,  it  will  do  for  him  to  try  sheep  in  connection  with  a  general  farming 
business.  I  think  such  men,  with  from  80  to  160  or  more  acres  of  fair  farming 
land,  valued  at  from  $40  to  $80  per  acre,  may  keep  one  sheep  to  each  three  or  four 
acres  of  land  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  December  at  little  more  than  a 
nominal  expense,  as  much  of  their  living  may  be  gleanings  from  the  stubble  fields 
and  odds  and  ends,  and  the  farm  be  in  better  condition  than  if  it  had  not  main- 
tained them. 

I  would  not  contend  that  any  large  profits  may  be  realized,  but,  taking  the 
years  as  they  go,  as  much  may  be  realized  as  from  any  other  product  of  the  farm. 
They  will  not  tramp  your  land  solid  like  cattle,  nor  root  up  your  pasture  as  hogs, 
neither  will  they  die  from  pleuro-pneumonia  nor  from  cholera.  Though  not  ex- 
empt from  diseases,  they  have  never  in  this  country  been  afflicted  with  any  scourge 
sweeping  off  entire  flocks.  The  loss  of  a  single  sheep  is  not  serious  like  the  loss  of 
a  horse,  a  cow  or  steer,  and  the  wool  or  hide  will  generally  yield  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  loss. 

The  money  obtained  for  wool  in  the  spring  will  come  in  very  opportunely  at 
a  time  when  little  if  anything  else  from  the  farm  is  saleable,  and  the  same  of  ewes 
which  have  failed  in  raising  lambs,  and  the  same  of  spare  lambs  a  little  later  in 
the  season.  While  I  would  not  advise  sheep  raising  as  a  specialty,  I  do  not  like 
the  plan  of  carrying  all  the  eggs  to  market  in  the  same  basket,  yet  I  think  there 
are  few  farms  on  which  they  would  not  prove  profitable  as  a  factor  in  the  farm's 
management 

I.  N.  Cotton,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  approved. 

Whereas,  The  flock  interest  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  important 
adjuncts  of  agriculture;  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  substantial  wealth  of  the 
country  as  much  as  any  other  industry  employing  the  same  number  of  people  and 
the  same  amount  of  capital ;  and, 

Whereas,  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  flocks  and  their  products  under 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883 ; 
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Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  wool  growers  demand  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wools  sufficient  to  make  wool  growing  fairly  remunerative  and  thereby,  in 
the  near  future,  secure  for  the  American  wool  growers  the  American  market  and 
increase  the  number  of  American  sheep  sufficiciently  to  supply  American  wants. 

Resolved,  That  American  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  and  sufficient  production  of  American  wool,  and  the  Indiana 
wool  growers  demand  for  the  manufacturers  such  protective  legislation  as  will 
make  them  fairly  remunerative  and  thereby,  in  the  near  future,  secure  for  them 
the  American  market  and  enable  them  to  supply  all  American  wants. 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  wool  growers  indorse  the  resolution  of  the  Ohio 
wool  growers  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  the.  wool  growers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States  tp  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  a  schedule  of 
tariff  on  wool  and  products. 

I.  N.  Cotton,  Chairman. 
John  L.  Thompson, 
A.  V.  Pendleton, 
Robet  Mitchell. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  I  presume  the  convention  will  want  to  discuss  the  tariff  ques- 
tion before  its  adjournment.  As  our  time  is  limited,  I  therefore  move  that  the 
speeches  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

The  motion  met  with  considerable  opposition  and  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  hope  the  members  of  this  association  will  not  indulge  in  a 
political  speech,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  will  have  any  good  effect  on  the  members; 
they  are  going  to  vote  as  they  please  any  way. 

J.  L.  Thompson.  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  thiB  matter.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  all  our  time,  but  we  do  not  understand  this  question  and  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  that  we  discuss  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Franklin,  on  being  invited  to  address  the  convention  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  said : 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  this  subject.  I 
was  invited  to  come  here,  but  I  suppose  I  am  a  member  at  this  time.  I  regret 
that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  over  this  subject  pertaining  to  the  wool  industry 
of  this  country.  I  do  not  like  the  resolution  offered  yesterday,  and  I  seem  to  be  in 
the  minority.  I  want  a  fair  statement  whether  it  is  the  tariff  that  is  productive  of 
good  or  bad.  In  reference  to  the  question  whether  sheep  pays  or  not  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  and  mutton,  I  feel  like  I  was  standing  in  a  place  by  myself.  The 
sheep  takes  its  place  in  the  animal  industry  of  the  country.  Farmers  are  engag- 
ing only  in  that  business  in  which  they  see  the  greatest  returns,  let  it  be  raising 
stock  or  raising  grain.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  statement  of  any  gentleman 
here :  you  have  treated  me  nicely.  You  say  in  raising  sheep  you  have  made  a 
hundred  per  cent ;  that  has  not  been  the  result  on  my  part  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  that  sheep  raising  will  produce  that  result  on  land  worth  from  forty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre,  what  in  the  name  of  God  do  you  want  to  protect 
it  for  if  you  are  making  one  hundred  per  cent.?  Now,  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  stated,  I  believe,  after  the  reduction  on  tariff  in  1887  the  wool 
product  decreased.    I  have  the  reports  of  1883  and  1884.    Sheep  increased  in 
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the  United  States  over  a  million,  or  five  per  cent.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  redaction  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  You  can  not  compete  with 
the  cheap  land  of  your  own  country,  and  the  industry  is  lagging,  and  sheep  is  de- 
creasing because  it  don't  pay.  You  can  raise  cattle  better.  The  horse  interest  in 
this  country  is  forty-five  million  dollars.  Cattle  forty  millions.  Hog  interest  six- 
teen million,  and  the  sheep  interest  between  three  and  four  million  dollars.  You 
may  have  your  monopolies,  and  meet  with  your  manufacturers,  and  raise  the  tariff 
on  wool,  but  it  will  never  pay.  Ten  cents,  I  believe,  is  the  tariff  on  medium  wool 
per  pound  now.  Now,  gentlemen,  sheep  raising  has  not  paid  in  this  country,  be- 
cause I  can  show  you  that  in  the  older  States  it  has  been  decreasing  constantly. 
They  are  going  to  the  ranches  in  the  West.  *  In  1857,  there  was  an  increase  in  that 
section,  but  in  the  old  States  it  did  not  pay.  There  was  an  article  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer  some  time  ago  on  this  subject  But  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers  get 
their  heads  wrong  like  every  body  else.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Illinois  who 
wrote  an  article  on  this  question,  and  stated  that  between  1850  and  1860,  when  we 
had  the  lowest  tariff  we  ever  had— for  revenue  only — that  the  number  of  sheep 
increased  in  the  United  States  just  one  million.  That,  gentlemen,  if  you  take  that 
statement  alone,  and  between  1850  and  1870,  under  a  protective  of  1857,  in  which 
wool  was  protected  by  law,  but  he  says  in  that  same  article  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  increased  twelve  millions.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  take  these 
facts  that  a  high  tariff  did  it,  it  is  beyond  good  argument  in  favor  of  high  tariff. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  to  England  and  compared  the  price  of  labor  there 
and  here,  seemed  to  jump  at  only  the  conclusion  that  high  protective  tariff  done 
that.  You  recollect  that  between  1860  and  1870,  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  was 
built ;  that  opened  up  vast  territories,  from  which  transportation  of  stock  to  the 
older  States  was  made.  These  lands  were  especially  adapted  for  grazing.  Capi- 
talists were  always  on  the  alert,  and  to-day  they  are  there  in  those  ranches  with 
immense  herds  of  sheep.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  was  one  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  Some  of  these  Western  States  are  the  best 
sheep  raising  States  in  the  Union.  They  are  beating  the  older  States,  because  they 
have  cheaper  land.  This  is  one  of  the  immediate  causes  there.  All  the  tariff  that 
has  ever  been  imposed,  all  the  way  down,  that  the  product  of  wool  has  increased 
under  low  tariff.  During  the  revenue  tariff,  between  1850  and  1860,  wool  was 
worth  57  cents  per  pound,  and  to-day  under  a  protective  tariff  it  is  worth  27  cents 
per  pound.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  sheep  husbandry,  but  men  will  put 
capital  where  it  will  pay  best.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  put  his  capital  where  he 
can  make  the  most  money.  It  is  only  on  the  cheap  land  in  this  country,  gentle- 
men, that  sheep  can  be  raised  profitably  We  can  not  go  into  it  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  stock,  and  make  it  remunerative.  This  protective  tariff  will  impose 
hardship  on  the  poor  class  of  people. 

Mr.  Cowgill,  Wabash,  Ind.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy ;  and  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  nothing  should  have  been  more  foreign  to  my  mind  when  I 
came  here  than  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject  coming  before  this  so- 
ciety. But  what  I  may  have  to  say  now  will  only  be  in  speaking  of  a  question 
that  pertains  to  the  protection  of  wool  and  woolen  manufacture;  because  I  am  not 
here  prepared  with  figures  and  facte  that  I  know  exist ;  at  the  same  time  I  have 
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not  them  with  me  so  as  to  present,  as  I  would  be  glad  to  do,  to  this  association.  I 
think  I  heartily  agree  with  those  resolutions  if  I  understand  them.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  under  the  present  tariff,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  woo)  growing  and 
mutton  making  is  as  profitable  as  anything  else  American  farmers  can  engage  in, 
and  I  do  not  care  on  what  kind  of  land.  My  friend  (Mr.  Pendleton)  wanted  to 
know  why  we  want  protection  when  we  are  making  a  hundred  per  cent,  out  of  our 
sheep,  as  stated  yesterday.  I  want  that  interest  sufficiently  protected,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  America  shall  supply  the  entire  clip  of  wool  necessary  for  American  con- 
sumption. Now,  my  friend,  the  distinguished  citizen  from  Johnson  County,  told 
you  that  God  Almighty  did  not  intend  that  the  sheep  should  be  raised  on  rich  and 
productive  land.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  in  question  was  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  sheep  should  be  raised  and  protected 
and  kept  on  the  better  class  of  land  in  our  country.  1  reply  to  that  by  saying  that 
in  my  judgment  the  All  wise  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  when  he  made  this  country, 
intended  that  all  independent  freemen  should  not  only  raise  sheep  but 'should  pro- 
duce everything  else  essential  to  the  independence  of  this  great  country.  We  are 
blessed  with  almost  every  climate,  with  every  variety  of  soil— a  soil  on  which  we 
can  raise  sheep  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  We  can  grow  wool  as  well  as  anywhere 
else  The  only  reason  we  can  not  succeed  successfully  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
labor  is  too  high  price  to  com)pete  with  them.  There  is  where  the  whole  difficulty 
lies.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  this  great  industry  in  this  country  that  we  should 
either  have  a  protective  duty  laid  on  foreign  wools  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  laborer  of  this  country  and  the  laborer  in  foreign  countries,  or  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  in  this  country  to  the  price  paid  in  foreign  countries.  This  argument, 
Mr.  President,  implies  to  everything  America  produces.  My  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Johnson  County,  said  about  the  close  of  his  argument 
that  it  would  be  imposing  a  hardship  on  the  poor  class  of  our  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  most  of  you  are  like  myself.  I  beg  you  to  look  back  and 
think  for  a  moment.  Does  the  poor  man  pay  more  for  his  clothing  to-day  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago?  Don't  he  go  better  clad  and  more  respectable  than 
then?  I  appeal  to  your  experience  to  tell  me  and  to  my  friend  over  there  if  it  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  because,  since  1867,  we  have  fostered  and  protected  that  great 
industry  until  the  competition  in  our  own  country,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
has  brought  the  price  down  until  a  man  can  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes  for  a  trifling 
sum.  I  used  to  cut  cord  wood  at  thirty-five  cents  a  cord.  Then  it  took  me  a  month 
to  get  a  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes;  now  I  can  make  a  suit  in  a  few  days.  N)w, 
what  has  brought  this  change?  These  are  facts  that  exist  What  has  brought  it 
about?  There  is  a  reason,  and  pray  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  say  it  is  protection  that 
has  been  afforded  to  that  industry,  with  others  in  this  country.  The  men  who  are 
engaged  in  this  thing  has  brought  the  price  down  until  it  has  got  as  low  as  we  need 
to  require  it.  Now  then,  I  think,  in  order  to  maintain  this  position,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  nation,  and  make  our  independence  entirely  secure,  that  we  need  a  little  more 
protection  upon  our  wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  so  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances we  may  be  enabled  to  protect  ourselves.  Suppose,  sir,  that  we  are  involved 
in  another  war  and  you  completely  break  down  this  industry  and  depend  on  other 
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nations,  what  condition  would  we  be  in  to  famish  our  blankets  and  clothes  for  the 
soldier?  It  should  be  a  matter  of  patriotism  as  well  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  to  protect  that  great  interest  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  stated,  these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  think  ought  to  actuate  the  American  people  in  re* 
gard  to  the  necessary  legislation  to  protect  this  interest.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  require  of  the  national  legislators  more  attention  to  this  in- 
terest  There  has  been  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the 
wool  clip  since  Congress  diminished  the  duty  in  1883  upon  wool.  Can  you  assign 
any  other  good  reasons  than  it  has  discouraged  American  farmers  and  induced 
them  to  believe  that  it  was  not  profitable  for  them  to  longer  continue  in  that  busi- 
ness. Is  there  any  other  reason  to  assign  for  it.  I  know  that  I  have  tested  it  my- . 
self,  but  notwithstanding  that,  as  I  remarked  yesterday,  I  have  still  been  able  to 
make  the  sheep  industry  more  profitable  than  any  other  industry  engaged  in  by  me. 
If  you  confine  it  to  wool  alone,  and  say  nothing  of  what  you  can  derive  from  mut- 
ton, then  you  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business,  because  the  foreigner  can  sell  it 
cheaper.  If  we  rely  on  the  wool  for  a  business  we  can't  make  it  profitable.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  maintain  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
protection  and  make  the  wool  of  America  independent  of  every  other  nation  on 
God  Almighty's  foot-stool. 

C,  A,  Howland,  Indianapolis.  I  have  no  doubt  you  gentlemen  are  quite  as  wise 
as  I  am,  yet  somehow  we  see  this  matter  from  a  different  standpoint.  As  I  see,  I 
ask  you  to  view  these  things.  I  know  they  say  wool  should  be  taxed.  I  allow  no 
man  to  go  farther  than  I  do  on  this  point,  most  assuredly.  If  the  government 
needs  it,  I  submit  to  it.  I  was  a  Democrat  up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  I  believe,, 
sir,  that  the  Democratic  party  did  not  give  support  to  the  government  as  they  should, 
and  I  have  voted  the  Republican  ticket  ever  since.  I  did  not  anticipate  this  would 
come  before  the  association  at  this  time.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  before  us  and  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con.  Mr.  Nelson  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  steps  taken  and  declared 
last  year  it  was  right.  What  is  the  matter  now?  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, talked  about  the  inconsistency  of  the  tariff*  and  need  of  reform.  His  message  I 
am  afraid  will  re-elect  him.  This  over-taxation  is  hurting  the  people.  What  was 
your  conduct  here  yesterday?  You  declared  you  made  one  hundred  per  cent. 
What  kind  of  crops  do  you  want  ?  One  hundred  per  cent  and  still  you  cry  for 
protection !  Now  gentlemen,  in  all  candor,  I  believe  that  this  wool  growing  does 
not  need  this  unnecessary  bolstering  np.  If  you  vote  that  it  is  profitable  to  raise 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  alone  and  bring  you  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  and 
after  all  this  you  ask  for  protection!  Why  dont  you  cattle  men  and  hog  men  cry 
protection?  Why  should  we  have  advantages  over  other  interests?  You  say  you 
want  protection  on  wheat ;  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  farmer  who  is  crying  high 
protection  is  playing  with  a  rope  to  hang  himself. 

J.  W.  Robe.    What  per  cent  do  you  make  on  sheep? 

J.  B.  Conner.  It  is  this  great  labor  question  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  Mayor  Hewett,  of  New  York  City,  has  spent  much  time  in  looking  up 
this  difference  of  wage*,  which  is  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in  this  country.  If 
the  conditions  here  were  equal  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no 
tariff.    There  is  no  tariff  in  Indiana  against  the  products  of  Massachusetts,  we 
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stand  equal  before  the  law  in  the  equal  rates  of  industries,  opportunities  and  in- 
telligence. But  it  exists  in  the  old  country,  and  this  labor  question  is  at  the 
bottom.  To  make  an  illustration  of  this  question,  we  must  take  it  as  one  thing 
and  not  separate.  Here  is  a  community  that  has  felt  protection,  they  have  all  the 
facilities,  viz. :  Coal  to  make  steam,  soil  to  produce  wheat,  corn,  wool,  pork  and 
beef,  and  mills  for  manufacturing  textile  fabrics.  This  community  is  so  distributed 
that  it  consumes  92  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  this  community  and  leaves  8  per 
cent,  for  export.  It  trails  its  own  mark  before  every  other.  There  is  another 
community  that  is  different  in  its  organic  structure.  The  land  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  thousand  people.  Suffrage  is  with-held  from  the  people,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  left  with  the  people  and  we  have  what  we  vote  for;  in  that  country 
they  don't.  As  the  result  from  that  we  see,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  stated,  the  price  of  labor 
was  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  lower  there.  If  you  attempt  free  trade  with  foreign 
countries  you  must  equalize  the  price  of  labor.  Out  of  this  sprung  the  question 
of  1792,  when  the  first  Congress  was  in  session.  This  is  the  question  :  We  can  not 
say  that  protection  shall  be  taken  off  of  wool,  and  those  engaged  in  raising  wool  go 
to  something  else ;  or  take  off  the  duty  from  textile  products,  and  so  of  all  manu- 
factured products.  If  you  do  you  will  not  consume  this  92  per  cent  of  the 
product,  you  will  have  the  market  overstocked..  Another  point  I  wish  to  allude 
to.  I  heard  that  at  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  in  November  last,  there  was  a 
gentleman  there  who  had  been  several  years  in  Europe  largely  engaged  in  the  wool 
business.  He  says  when  the  English  Government  has  a  system  of  railways  in 
India,  they  will  be  able  to  lay  down  wheat  in  India  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Now, 
if  that  is  the  case,  what  will  be  the  result.  A  gentleman  who  looks  into  this  ques- 
tion of  economy,  Mr.  Converse,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat  by  the  way,  says,  already 
with  the  extent  of  railways  operated  by  the  English  Government,  by  building 
cheap  roads  to  the  sea  board,  could  put  wheat  down  in  Boston  or  New  York,  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel.  If  we  let  go  this  principle  of  protection,  we  will  let  go 
something  w*  will  regret  as  agriculturists. 

C.  A.  Rowland.  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  poor  man.  You  want  to 
know  how  to  advance  his  interest  and  keep  him  employed  by  taking  off  the  tariff, 
not  only  for  America,  but  for  the  world.  Talk  about  stopping  the  people  of  this 
country,  they  can  compete  successfully  with  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
have  got  the  energy  and  we  like  to  see  the  whole  world  supplied  with  all  these  nec- 
essary things.    Your  protective  tariff  is  making  poor  men  poorer  and  rich  men  richer. 

}.  JV.  Cotton.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that  in  1884  we  had 
50,626,260  sheep.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  discussion  on  the 
tariff  question  at  this  time.  We  want  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to 
keep  our  industries  and  place  them  where  it  will  benefit  the  producer.  As  Dr. 
Brown  said,  the  producer  of  the  wool  is  just  as  much  the  manufacturer. as  the  man 
who  presents  you  with  the  cloth  from  which  to  make  your  coat  He  manufactures 
wool  from  the  feed  and  needs  protection  from  labor.  Why  place  the  tariff  beyond 
and  leave  this  class  of  manufacturers  out  In  this  resolution  we  demand  that 
right  and  justice  on  these  articles  which  benefit  all  the  labor,  giving  the  producer 
and  manufacturer  their  percent  We  demand  a  part  to  go  to  the  producer,  and  I 
shall  vote  for  the  resolution. 
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The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

The  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Thompson,  submitted  his  report,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Association  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred 
the  past  year. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted  : 

Resolvea.  That  we,  the  Wool  Growers  of  Indiana,  in  convention  assembled 
heartily  concur  in  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  reference  to  the 
holding  of  County  Farmer's  Institutes,  and  should  any  of  those  institutes  be  held 
in  our  vicinity  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  them  our  hearty  support 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  selection  of  expert  judges  for  State, 
county  and  district  fairs  throughout  the  State,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following 
gentlemen,  not  as  experts  in  the  strict  sense,  but  as  honest,  competent  men,  who 
may  make  fairly  good  judges  for  the  coming  fairs,  and  who,  with  sufficient  experi- 
ence, will  make  good  expert  judges : 

Shropshires — S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio ;  Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  I.  N.  Cotton,  Trader's  Point,  Ind.;  M.  W.  Collett,  Logansport,  Ind. ;  J.  L. 
Thompson,  Arcana,  Ind. 

Southdowns — E.  H.  Crow,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  E.  M.  Lute,  Wabash,  Ind.; 
Uriah  Privett,  Greensburg,  Ind^  V.  K.  Officer,  Volga,  Ind.;  J.  O.  Luffell,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Fine  Wools — E.  H.  Crow,  Greencastle;  John  L.  Thorn psom,  Arcana,  Ind.; 
W.  D.  Privett,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Long  Wools— T.  W.  Samuels,  Deatsville,  Ky  ;  T.  C.  Phelps,  New  Castle,  Ind.; 
J.  C.  Robison,  New  Castle,  Ind.;  E.  H.  Crow,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Cal.  Darnell,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  T.  W.  Logao,  Lafontaine,  Ind. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  experts  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson  offered  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  offering 
prizes  on  sheep  in  flock,  and  moved  its  adoption. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  classification  for  the 
sheep  department  at  this  and  other  leading  fairs  throughout  America: 

Class  A,  Fine  Wooled  Sheep — 

Ram,  2  years  old  and  over,  first  prize $20  00 

Ram,  2  years  old  and  over,  second  prize 10  00 

Ram,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  first  prize 20  00 

Ram,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  second  prize 10  00 

Ram  lamb,  first  prize 15  00 

Ram  lamb,  tecond  prize 10  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  first  prize 20  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  second  prize 10  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes  1  year  old  and  under  two,  first  prize 20  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes  1  year  old  and  under  two,  second  prize   . 10  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  first  prize 15  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  second  prize 10  00 

Flock,  to  consist  of  ram  any  age,  two  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  two  ewes 

1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  two  ewe  lambs,  first  prize 50  00 

Second  prize 25  00 
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Best  flock  of  ram  and  five  of  his  get,  any  age,  the  get  to  be  bred  and  owned 

by  the  exhibitor  first  prize 50  00 

Second  prise 25  00 

Class  B,  Southdowns,  same  as  Class  A. 

Class  C,  Long  Wooled,  same  as  Classes  A  and  B. 

Class  D,  Shropshires,  same  as  Classes  A,  B  and  C.  ^ 

Class  E,  Oxfords,  same  as  Classes  A,  B,  C  and  D. 

And  we  recommend  that  a  sweepstakes  prize  for  best  ram,  ram  or  ewe,  of  any 
age,  be  added  to  each  class,  premium  $20. 

We  further  suggest  that  a  competent  expert  judge  be  selected  to  judge  each 
class  or  breed  of  sheep  at  all  the  fairs. 

We  also  recommend  that  all  stubble  shorn  sheep  be  excluded  from  competition 
and  that  this  rule  be  strictly  enforced. 

Adopted. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows : 

President — 8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin. 

Vice  President — J.  A.  McGaughey,  Gallaudette. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  Thompson,  Arcana. 

Executive  Committee — C.  A.  Howland,  Indianapolis;  I.N.Cotton,  Traders1 
Point ;  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INDIANA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Name.  Postoffice.  County. 

Hon.  F.  Beeler Indianapolis Marion. 

8.  W.  Duncan Franklin Johnson. 

W.  W.  Suxman Spade's  Station Ripley. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Forsythe Foray  the's  Dale %.  Johnson. 

H.  N.  Ensminger Danville Hendrick?. 

D.  H.  Thompson Waldron Shelby. 

H.  C.  Ensminger Danville Hendricks. 

Jacob  Kennedy Lizton Hendricks. 

James  Mustard Broad  Ripple Marion. 

H.  A.  Haverstick Nora Marion. 

A.  S.  Gilmore Greensburg. Decatur. 

Hon.  Robert  Mitchell  .....'  Princeton Gibson. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Jackson Centerville Wayne. 

E.  L.  Gutherie Adams Decatur. 

Wm.  Night Waldron Shelby. 

Uriah  Privett Greensburg Decatur. 

Wm.  R.  Ridgbway New  Holland Wabash. 
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Name.  Postoffioe.  County. 

Thomas  Wilhoit Middletown Henry. 

John  L.  Henshaw Carmel Hamilton. 

B.  F.  Magee Montmorency Tippecanoe. 

Hon.  Lee  McDanikls Rushville Rush. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Banks Door  Village Laporte. 

B.  F.  Ging Starr. Bush. 

James  M.  Wynn Scipio Jennings. 

Hon.  8.  R.  Quick Attica Fountain. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Thrasheb Groves Rush. 

J.  A.  Johnson Green  Hill Warren. 

J.  W.  Robe Greencastle. Putnam. 

Alfred  Hadley Center  Valley Hendricks. 

Albert  Marlatt Milton Wayne. 

D.  C.  Hayworth Clayton Hendricks. 

W.  A.  Glover Clayton Hendricks. 

J.  L.  Thompson Arcana Grant 

S.  Dinsmore Bloom ington Monroe. 

Oakley  Purckll Nora Marion. 

C.  F.  Darnell Indianapolis Marion. 

N.  D.  Gaddy Lovette Jennings. 

A.  Hanna Indianapolis Marion. 

A.  McClelland  .  » Door  Village Laporte. 

£.  J.  Howland Indianapolis Marion. 

L.  L.  Harding Laporte Laporte. 

Thomas  Hughes Hebron Porter. 

Jacob  Farquhar Trenton Randolph. 

Hon.  Wm.  Crim    .......  Anderson Madison. 

William  Baker North  Madison Jefferson. 

W.  J.  8cearce Danville Hendricks. 

Geo.  W.  Robinson Guilford Dearborn. 

Thomas  Nelson Bloomingdale Parke. 

Greensbery  Dobinspeck   ....  Nora Marion. 

J.  Q.  Prig Middletown Henry. 

S.  H.  Moffitt Mattsville Hamilton. 

Wm.  Smock Acton Marion. 

J.  N.  Woodruff Ninevah Johnson. 

Dr.  A.  C  Stevenson Greencastle Putnam. 

L.  S.  Fitch Oakwood Laporte. 

W.  L.  Schooley Arcana Grant. 

Ira  T.  Gregg Greenwood •  .  .   .  Johnson. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Conkle Castleton Marion. 

C.  M.  Riggins Lebanon Boone. 

J.  R.  Tomlin80N Fairland Shelby. 

J.  W.  Clark Arlington Rush. 

I.  N.  Cotton Trader's  Point Marion. 
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Name.                                     Postoffice.  County. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Howland  ......  Indianapolis Marion. 

E.  Buttkbfield Wright's  Corner Dearborn. 

Jonathan  W.  Yoke Bloomneld Greene. 

Ed.  H.  Crow Greencastle Putnam. 

Shepler  Fry Acton Marion. 

B.  C.  Losey Indianapolis Marion. 

Morris  How  land Indianapolis Marion. 

Lewis  Shively Indianapolis Marion. 

Louis  Schenck Seymour Jackson. 

Nixon  Henley Monrovia Morgan. 

Owen  Spencer Needham Henry. 

F.  W.  Painter Middletown Henry. 

C.  Mathews Brook  land Morgan. 

F.  M.  Watkins Collett Jay. 

S.  8.  Ritchey New  Paris Preble  Co.,  O. 

W.  L.  Marsh Edinburgh Johnson. 

W.  S.  Jorden Richmond Wayne. 

W.  D.  Privette Greensburg Decatur. 

E   W.  Shields Stilesville    ..........  Hendricks. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Voyles  .......  Crandall's  Station Harrison. 

Isaac  Golden Acton Marion. 

Thomas  S.  Johnson Boggstown Shelby. 

John  E.  McGaughey Gallaudett Marion. 

N.  H.  Jones Franklin Johnson. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Frazer Warsaw Kosciusko. 

Hon.  John  H.  Stotsenburgh     .   .  New  Albany FJoyd. 

Jacob  Nkwby Nora Marion. 

J.  J.  Williams Muncie Delaware. 

J.  B.  Herkless Knights  town Bush. 

Cyrus  T.  Nixon .  Greenfield Decatur. 

A.  C.  Bamey Indianapolis Marion. 

W.  A.  Smiley Mill  Grove Blackford. 

J.  G.  Byars Simpsonville Kentucky. 

Jacob  F.  Wright Indianapolis Marion. 

T.  C.  Burnsides Liberty Union. 

H.  G.  C.  Balls Indianapolis Marion. 

Hon.  John  Ratliff Marion Grant. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Latta  (Honorary)  .  .  Lafayette Tippecanoe. 

Alex.  Heron  (Honorary)    ....  Indianapolis Marion. 

Louis  Bollman Bloom ington Monroe. 

Mortimer  Levering Lafayette Tippecanoe. 

Walter  J.  Quick Columbus Bartholomew 

W.  M.  Wiley New  Augusta Marion. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  (Honorary^  .   .   .  Indianapolis Marion. 

James  Dailey Terre  Haute Vigo. 
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Name.  Postoffice.  County. 

RollenYerkes .   .  Snoddy's  Mills Fountain. 

Manson  Head Zionsville Boone. 

Alex.  Walters .  Geetiogsville Clinton. 

Isaac  Storms Middle  Fork Clinton. 

Thomas  B.  Wood Franklin Johnson. 

G.  C.  Thompson Southport Marion. 

Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill Wabash Wabash. 

L.  Mullen dore Franklin Johnson. 

A.  V.  Pendleton Franklin Johnson, 

Will  W.  White    . Franklin Johnson. 

N.  C.  Shaf New  Castle     Henry. 

C.  A.  Phelps .  New  Castle     Henry. 

Woodson  Hamilton Greensburg Decatur. 

T.  C.  Phelps Greensburg Decatur. 

Thomas  A.  Cobb Lebanon Boone. 

M.  W.  Collett Metea Vermillion. 

John  £.  Evans Mooresville Morgan. 

T.  M.  Richardson Acton Marion. 

Jasper  N.  Davidson Whitesville Montgomery. 

J.  D.  Brax Deming Hamilton. 
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SWINE  BREEDERS. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Swine  Breeders'  Association  met  in 
the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  new  State  House  January  26, 
1888,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  C.  J.  Clark,  of  Westfield. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  President  Clark  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  annual  address,  as  follows: 

Fellow-Citizens  and  Brother  Breeders  of  the  Association : 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  attempt  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  well  aware  that  among  your  number  you  can  find  many  who  are 
far  more  able  to  perform  this  duty  that  custom  has  imposed  on  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  every  organized  body  of  this  character,  than  I.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my 
duty,  I  8 hall  do  my  best,  asking  you  to  look  with  an  eye  of  charity  on  my  mis- 
takes. Twelve  months  have  passed  away  since  it  was  my  blessed  privilege  to  meet 
many  of  the  familiar  faces  now  before  me.  And  yet  how  rapidly  has  the  twelve 
months  passed.  It  seems  almost  as  the  down  of  the  thistle  cast  before  the  wind, 
and  ere  we  are  aware  of  it  a  strong  plant  has  grown  up  from  it. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  all  of  you. 
Last  year  we  talked  of  and  had  to  contend  with  hog  cholera  with  all  of  its  attend- 
ing evils.    This  year  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  evading  its  deathly  fangs. 

We  have  realized  a  strong  demand  for  all  breeding  stock  of  merit  at  good 
prices.  There  is  no  State  that  is  making  a  greater  effort  to  lead  the  van  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  hogs  than  is  Indiana.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  question  with 
us  of  how  many  of  the  intending  purchasers  we  could  induce  to  stop  within  her 
borders.  Now  it  is  changed.  It  has  become  a  question  with  them  whether  they 
can  afford  to  go  beyond  her  borders  to  make  their  selections.  One  of  the  leading 
and  all-absorbing  topics  that  has  excited  the  interest  and  comment  of  the  whole 
fraternity  during  the  past  year,  was  the  discussion  upon  the  adoption  of  the  expert 
single  judge  system.  After  giving  the  system  a  generous  trial,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  considered  both  pro  and  con,  it  received  the  favorable  comment  of  nearly 
every  exhibitor  in  the  land. 

We  are  here,  I  trust,  for  fhe  mutual  benefit  of  every  one  of  you.  The  pa6t  is 
gone  never  to  return,  and  it  is  the  future  that  must  engage  our  attention.  This 
organization  is  just  for  that  purpose— to  meet  and  interchange  and  exchange 
practical  ideas  concerning  our  coming  welfare  as  swine  breeders.     What  shall  be 
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our  line  of  action  this  year?  First — Let  me  urge  you  to  breed  only  the  beet;  re- 
serve the  good  for  your  own  use  and  feed  them  well,  but  do  not  keep  them  so  fat  as 
to  make  them  inferior  or  unfit  for  breeders,  but  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition. 
Second— There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  persevere  in  the  line  you  now 
trade.  If  you  do  not,  some  one  else  will,  because  the  demand  for  hogs  is  on  the 
increase,  and  will  be,  so  long  as  the  United  States  stands  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  for  sometime  yet. 

The  demand  for  thoroughbred  hogs  is  also  on  the  increase,  and  I  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  more  men  are  buying  thoroughbred  hogs  than 
that  of  &%y  other  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  There  can*  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  hogs  will  bring  paying  prices  this  year,  so  he  who  gets  out  the  eirliest  pigs 
and  the  most  of  them  and  takes  care  of  them,  will  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refresh  your  memory  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
shelter  is  half  of  the  battle  in  properly  wintering  stock;  and  hogs  are  no  excep- 
tions. It  pays  to  give  them  good,  warm  home*.  It  is  not  within  the  space  allotted 
to  me  to  tell  you  how  to  build  these  homes.  Your  own  surroundings  will  suggest 
what  suits  the  case  the  best.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  do  the  best  you  know  how. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  do  quite  well.  Another  thing  that  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  is  the  matter  of  legislation.  Now  is  the  time,  and  here  is  just  the  place  to 
discuss  these  matters  and  have  all  of  your  forces  marshalled  for  the  fray  before  the 
day  of  the  battle  is  upon  us.  Indiana  stands  at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  the 
interests  her  citizens  take  in  swine  breeding  and  forwarding  the  interest  of  this 
industry.  Then  why  should  not  her  farmers  be  heard  in  this  building  next  winter, 
when  they  ask  for  what  they  so  greatly  need  and  so  richly  deserve.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  are  given  to  this  State  to  advance  the  interest  of  experi- 
menting in  favor  of  the  general  farmers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  should  not 
stop  here — it  should  extend  to  the.  hog  breeders  as  well.  The  cattle  breeders  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  their  labors  with  the  government,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  the  same  if  we  make  the  proper  effort  Discuss  this  matter, 
gentlemen,  while  you  are  together,  appoint  your  committee  and  see  that  every  Re- 
presentee and  Senator  that  comes  here  next  winter  is  apprised  of  what  we  want 
Tell  him  plainly  that  this  State  has  been  run  in  the  interest  of  politicians  long 
enough,  and  that  farmers  expect  a  share  in  the  favors.  Stand  up  for  your  rights 
and  you  will  get  them. 

The  Swine  Department  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  for  1887,  was  complete  in 
all  of  its  departments,  and  as  to  the  quality  and  individual  merit  of  the  stock  ex- 
hibited it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  show  in  the 
land,  all  of  which  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  and  untiring  efforts  of  Superin- 
tendent £.  H.  Peed,  of  New  Castle.  During  the  State  Fair  large  manufacturing 
firms,  in  order  to  attract  visitors  to  their  special  departments,  gave  away  walking 
sticks,  which  are  used  by  the  visitors  as  cudgels  to  make  the  big  hog  and  the  little 
pig  squeal ;  and  the  giddy  girl  uses  her  parasol  for  a  poker,  to  the  discontent  of 
the  porker.  The  dude  will  pass  from  pen  to  pen,  giving  the  occupants  of  each  a 
rap  with  his  ratan,  and  not  taking  the  time  to  see  him  get  up.  The  hogs  are  sub- 
ject to  more  torture  in  this  way  than  any  other  class  of  live  stock  exhibited.     The 
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horses  and  cattle  can  better  protect  themselves.  I  would  suggest  that  this  Associa- 
tion ask  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  increase  police  protection  in  this  de- 
partment 

May  the  hand  of  God  direct  our  deliberations  that  each  of  us  may  be  bene- 
fited, both  morally  and  intellectually,  by  this  meeting,  and  that  we  may  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  body  while  in  session,  and  at  the  close  that  each  of  us  may  have 
a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  our  several  homes. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  submitted  their  annual  reports. 

The  committee*  appointed  last  year  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Sjate  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  adoption  of  premiums  on  swine,  through  its  chairman  re- 
ported. 

The  report  was  concurred  in. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  on  legislation  reported  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  S.  M.  Shepherd,  as  follows : 

"  After  the  adjournment  of  last  meeting  we  got  together  and  prepared  a  bill 
to  introduce  to  the  Legislature.  A  part  of  the  expense  for  which  charge  is  made 
here  is  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mustard  and  Mr.  Thomas,  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills, 
paid  under  the  order  of  last  Board.  As  I  resided  in  the  city  I  incurred  no  expense 
in  that  way.  After  that  bill  was  prepared.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Mustard  both 
spent  some  time  in  seeing  different  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  finally  got  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  it  passed  the  second  reading.  The  'dead  lock' 
came  on  and  stopped  all  legislation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition the  Legislature  got  into  it  would  have  passed.  The  bill  provided  for  the 
incorporation  of  this  society,  and  ordered  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  pay  to  the 
Society  each  year  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  money  was  to  be  placed  in  some 
bank  designated  by  the  Governor,  and  drawn  out  only  by  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  this  Association,  approved  by  the  President  It  also  empowered  the  Associa- 
tion to  employ  experts  to  investigate  the  cause  and  disease  of  swine,  especially  hog 
cholera.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  Association  to  renew  its  efforts  to  get 
that  bill  through,  or  something  similar." 

On  motion  of  G.  W.  Thomas,  the  report  was  concurred  in,  and  the  committee 
continued,  to  have  further  care  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mugg,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  called  on  for  a  report  and 
responded,  "  I  have  no  report  to  make." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  of  the  same  committee,  reported  as  follows : 

"It  has  kept  a  loving  watch  of  the  working  capacity  as  far  as  in  its  power, 
and  concluded  to  report  that  it  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  now  than  ever 
known  to  be." 

Mr.  D.  L.  Thomas,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper : 

11  WHAT  ADVANTAGE  WOULD    IT    BE    TO    HAVE  A  FAT    STOCK    SHOW  AT    INDIAN- 
APOLIS?" 

This  question  assigned  me  for  the  subject  of  a  paper,  is  rather  a  complex  one, 
which  can  not  be  met  with  a  direct  answer.  To  reach  a  solution  of  the  matter,  it 
is  necessary  to  separately  consider  the  different  phases  of  the  question.    In  the 
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first  place,  a  Fat  Stock  Show  is  of  paramount  value  to  those  who  attend  and  study 
the  lessons  taught.  The  most  stupid  stock  raisers  know  that  giving  food  in  liberal 
quantities  to  live  stock  will  produce  fat.  They  have  seen  their  ancestors  and 
neighbors  prepare  stock  for  market  by  this  process,  but  farther  than  that  their 
knowledge  is  quite  vague.  Now,  to  learn  something  of  the  particulars  of  this  pro- 
cess— to  learn  how  it  can  be  most  economically  accomplished — in  short,  to  learn 
how  the  most  meat  can  be  produced  with  the  least  expense,  is  the  absorbing  ques- 
tion with  the  intelligent  and  progressive  stock  raiser.  The  Fat  Stock  Show  pre- 
sents the  object  lessons  for  this  purpose  in  tile  best  possible  shape.  Here  we  find 
the  breeder's  art  and  feeder's  skill  illustrated  in  the  highest  degree.  You  see  the 
animal  stand  before  you  accompanied  with  facts  and  figures  giving  the  details 
which  produce  the  object.  Then  you  see  the  animal  subjected,  not  only  to  super- 
ficial examination,  but  the  crucial  test  of  the  block.  The  carcass  dissected  is 
inspected.  These  are  grand  and  highly  interesting  lessons  to  the  student.  Nowhere 
else  are  such  valuable  and  practical  lessons  taught.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  a 
Fat  Stock  8how  placed  alone  upon  its  merit  can  not  be  over  estimated. 

The  next  question  is,  "  What  advantage  would  such  a  show  be  if  held  at  In- 
dianapolis? This  is  not  so  easily  solved.  In  England  such  shows  have  been  held 
for  many  years.  There  was  a  demand  for  them  else  they  would  have  been  discon- 
tinued long  since.  In  America  such*  shows  are  in  their  infancy  and  have  been 
poorly  patronized.  I  think  not  a  single  exhibition  of  the  kind  has  paid  expenses, 
except,  perchance,  the  most  recent  in  Chicago,  and  in  those  cases  other  attractions 
were  added,  in  the  way  of  a  poultry  exhibit,  horse  show,  cow  boy  exhibitions,  etc. 
These  latter  attractions  brought  out  city  folks,  and  thus  materially  added  to  the 
receipts  at  the  door.  A  Fat  Stock  Show  is  primarily  and  mainly  in  the  interest  of 
men  who  fatten  live  stock  for  the  food  market.  That  this  class  have  shabbily  pat- 
ronized such  shows  for  their  benefit,  is  most  conspicuous,  itence,  I  am  forced  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  maintain,  with  their  patronage,  such  a 
show  at  Indianapolis.  And  such  a  show  held  at  Indianapolis,  with  other  attrac- 
tions added,  would  not  bring  out  the  city  patronage  unless  held  in  commodious 
buildings  conveniently  and  centrally  located  bo  that  a  large  attendance  could  be 
secured  of  evenings.  I  know  of  no  such  building.  The  Exposition  building  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  would  not  suit  the  demand  in  this  case. 

The  apathy  in  this  respect  among  farmers  is  to  be  deplored.  They  manifest 
the  same  disposition  in  other  directions.  Recently  Prof.  Sanborn  and  others  held 
a  Farmers1  Institute  at  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  8tate  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Vindicator  pays  a  high  compliment  in  reporting  the  successful 
meeting,  and  administers  a  merited  rebuke,  as  follows :  "  The  farmers  for  whom 
these  meetings  are  held,  chiefly  failed  to  turn  out  to  learn  what  was  in  store  for 
them  in  a  practical  way,  relative  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  of  vital  interest 
to  successful  farming.  As  a  rule,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  farmers  seem  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  class  of  people  on  earth;  the  means  at  their  command  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  chosen  occupation  is  met  with  an  apathy  characteristic  of  In- 
dians more  than  farmers.  If  there  had  been  some  *  nigger  show'  or  circus  adver- 
tised, more  agricultural  blue  noses  could  have  been  counted  in  the  opera  house 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at." 
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This  scathing  reproof  is  too  true,  generally.  The  mass  of  farmers  do  not  read 
and  think  enough  for  their  own  good.  Yet,  there  is  some  excuse  for  them.  Form- 
erly theoretical  writings  upon  agricultural  topics  was  in  the  ascendancy.  Farmers 
were  hoodwinked  and  disgusted,  and  led  to  mistrust  agricultural  writings  and  ad- 
dresses generally.  Indeed,  there  is  still  too  much  of  such  writing  instead  of  the 
practical.  Hence,  from  various  causes  a  minority  of  farmers  patronize  agricul- 
tural and  live  stock  publications,  and  a  far  less  number,  as  yet,  seem  inclined  to 
lose  the  time  and  pay  expenses  to  visit  Fat  Stock  Shows.  Then,  until  they  are  ed- 
ucated up  to  the  point  of  sufficiently  patronizing  such  a  show,  who  wishes  to  con- 
duct it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Bunker  Hill,  read  the  following  paper: 

WHAT  RELATION  HAS  A  MEMBER  TO  THIS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  "  What  Relation  has  a  Member  to  this  Associa- 
tion." First,  a  member  has  a  right  to  this  organization  because  he  is  the  founder 
of  the  swine  breeder's  meeting,  and  the  relations  that  he  has  to  this  meeting  is  that 
he  is  a  swine  breeder  and  he  is  the  one  that  helped  to  organize  this  association.  I 
claim  that  he  is  the  only  one  that  is  related  to  this  meeting,  for  he  is  the  one  that 
has  raised  the  hog  and  has  brought  him  to  the  standard  that  he  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  man  that  has  helped  to  improve  this  animal  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  to  the  shape  that  he  is  to-day  is  the  man  that  is  a  full  brother  in  this  organ- 
ization, and  the  interest  that  he  has  taken  in  this  meeting  shows  that  his  relations 
to  thi*  meeting  has  come  to  him  by  the  organization  of  the  swine  breeder's  meeting 
in  the  beginning.  This  Swine  Breeder'*  Association  has  yet  much  good  to  accom- 
plish. 

One  great  relation  that  a  member  has  to  this  association  is  to  make  every  pos- 
sible investigation  in  the  way  of  experimental  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  quality 
and  growth  of  the  swine.  I  hold  that  this  swine  breeding  can  be  reduced  to  a  more 
scientific  principle  than  yet  has  been  developed.  One  relation  the  member  should 
have  is  to  make  their  interest  the  interest  of  the  association.  The  swine,  when 
taken  proper  care  of,  are  both  clean  and  profitable.  This  care  of  the  swine  should 
be  observed  by  each  member  of  this  organization.  In  all  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness we  see  men  creating  organizations  and  keeping  them  up  because  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  do  so.  Farmers  and  breeders  can  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  unions 
as  this  if  they  will  only  take  hold  of  them  and  work  for  their  interest  and  also  the 
interest  of  their  country.  Every  man  that  feeds  his  pigs  from  day  to  day  should 
be  related  to  this  organization.  When  he  once  becomes  interested  in  these  meet- 
ings he  will  come  from  far  and  near  to  obtain  as  much  information  on  the  question 
of  hog  breeding  and  raising  as  he  can,  and  in  so  doing  he  gains  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  in  his  business.  When  we  consider  the  American  hog  of  to-day,  we  find 
that  he  has  no  superior  as  to  quality  and  growth,  and  this  modern  improvement 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  of  the  association.  Normandy  has  her 
world-renowned  horses  standing  in  American,  stables.  We  go  to  them  for  good 
horses  and  in  return  they  come  to  us  for  good  swine.  The  English  nobleman 
comes  forward  and  asks  the  question,  "  Why  is  this  change  of  property  ?  "    A  loyal 
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member  of  the  society  answers  the  question  :  "  It  is  done  by  a  proper  organization 
of  the  various  breeds  of  swine  in  our  country."  They  have  been  brought  to  the 
present  standard  by  the  diligent  study  to  improve  in  quality,  also  in  profit.  As 
true  members  and  good  workers  for  the  organization,  to  promote  the  interest  and 
welfare  and  future  good  of  the  Swine  Breeder's  Association,  each  member  should 
by  practical  experience  gain  all  the  knowledge  possible  and  bring  it  to  these  meet- 
ings and  give  the  brotherhood  the  benefit  of  the  name. 

DISCUSSION. 

W,  A.  Macy,  Lewisville.  I  think  the  advantages  of  these  meeting  are  growing 
rapidly.  If  you  will  go  back  to  1875,  in  which  year  the  first  organization  took 
place  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  growth  it  has  made  since  that  time.  For  the 
firet  eight  years  it  was  life  or  death  with  it.  Had  not  our  good  friend:*  Beeler, 
Mitchell  and  Mustard  stood  by  us  it  would  have  gone  down.  Many  times  have 
we  counted  noses,  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  has  brought  us  together  as  a  band 
of  brothers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  friends.  All  the-e  associations  are 
of  much  interest.  The  paper  just  read  was  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  some  discus- 
sion. I  see  we  have  some  breeders  here  with  us  from  Illinois,  Ohio  and  other 
States,  and  I  hope  the  President  will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting. 

I.  N.  Cotioru  I  move  that  breeders  from  other  States  be  made  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  motion  carried. 

J.  L.  Van  Dome,  Glendcle,  0.  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  here.  You  have  a  good  meeting  of  lively  fellows.  I  must  re- 
peat that  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  you  can  not  meet  together  too  often.  I  wish 
to  say  in  regard  to  farmers'  institutes  that  they  are  the  best  organizations  we  have. 
The  trouble  is  farmers  won't  turn  out.  I  hope  the  Indiana  people  will  btat  the 
Ohio  folks  in  this  respect. 

W.  W.  GhUhry,  Homer  City,  Pa.  Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  to  blame  in  getting 
your  secretary  so  far  away  from  home.  I  am  beginning  in  the  swine  business,  and 
in  looking  around  among  the  swine  men  I  could  find  no  better  man  to  assist  me  in 
making  a  start  than  your  worthy  secretary.  You  have  good  swine  here  in  In- 
diana. I  come  to  Indiana  for  swine.  Western  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  come 
here  to  improve  her  stock  in  the  Poland  China  breed.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  compliment  to  me  as  well  as  others  in  welcoming  us  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

J.  E.  Hilly  Boodvt,  III.  I  am  glad  that  1  came  to  this  meeting  and  have  been 
permitted  to  visit  and  gain  such  information  as  I  have. 

J.  Hankinsan,  Maroa,  IlL  Friends,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  feel  thank- 
ful for  the  reception  given  me  to-day.  I  have  lost  much  sleep  for  the  last  two 
evenings,  and  was  almost  asleep  when  this  was  introduced.  It  has  awakened  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  language  can  not  express.  My  friend  over  here  has  introduced 
me  as  the  father  of  the  score-card.  Perhaps  that  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent  I 
suppose  there  is  but  one  man  living  who  deserves  more  credit  than  I  do  in  getting 
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up  the  score-card  in  the  Poland-China  hog.  Mr.  M.  L.  Bunham  and  myself  got 
this  card  up.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it  altogether.  I  have  a  copy  to  go  before 
the  National  association,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  more  I  look  at  it 
the  more  imperfect  it  seems.  I  will  not  read  this  card,  but  present  it  to  the  Swine 
Breeders?  Journal.    I  thank  you  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  us. 

W.  S.  Goodwin,  Breeders?  Gazette,  Chicago.  Mr.  Hankinson  has  for  three  years 
scored  Poland-China  hogs  in  Ohio.    He  is  undoubtedly  an  expert  judge. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thomas,  of  Homer,  Ind.,  read  the  following  paper : 

VALUE  OF  A  STATE  SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association : 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  concentration.  Combinations  are  formed  on 
every  hand.  The  railroads  have  their  organizations;  the  coal  operators,  and,  in 
fact,  all  professions,  manufacturers,  etc.,  have  their  organizations,  and  they  are  all 
for  the  mutual  and  financial  benefit  of  their  members,  and  all  derive  benefits  from 
their  being  so  organized,  and  are  the  better  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may 
spring  up.  Breeders  of  every  kind  of  live  stock  have  organizations  so  that  they 
can  meet  and  discuss  their  various  interest,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  breed- 
ers, especially  the  younger  breeders,  who,  by  this  means,  gets  the  experience  of  the 
older  ones  and  can  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  them  and  get  the  benefits  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  pioneer  breeders. 

Coming  back  to  my  subject:  uThe  value  of  a  State  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, will  say  that  an  organization  of  this  kind  can  not  be  over  estimated.  First — 
The  Breeders  of  swine  from  every  part  of  the  State  (and  good  farmers,  too,)  are 
associated  together  for  mutual  benefits  and  are  caused  to  feel  the  necessities  and 
want*  of  their  fellow  breeders,  and  to  aid  them  by  their  counsels.  I  well  remem- 
ber when  but  a  year  or  two  ago  the  diseases  were  making  sad  havoc  among  the 
hogs  of  this  State,  the  many  words  of  sympathy  and  the  many  different  diseases 
described  in  onr  meeting,  and  the  many  different  remedies  recommended.  Also 
the  many  ways  and  remedies  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  much  dreaded  diseases.  And  I  can  say  that  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind 
were  such  as  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  me  and  better  enabled  me  to  properly 
guard  and  care  for  my  herd.  Second — We  get  the  experience  of  others  as  to  their 
tests  in  coupling;  and  these  results,  which  alone  well  pays  the  expense  of  any  breeder 
or  farmer  that  may  attend  our  meetings.  Third — The  management  of  the  brood 
sow;  the  proper  care  and  feed  she  should  have;  the  best  and  most  favorable  time 
for  her  to  farrow,  along  with  the  kind  of  bed  and  bedding  and  the  proper  care  at 
time  of  f arrowing ;  then  the  care  of  the  young  should  the  weather  be  unfavorable, 
are  all  so  fully  discussed  in  our  Associations  that  all  are  well  repaid  for  their  at- 
tendance. Fourth— The  mode  of  feeding  for  market  can  not  fail  in  interesting 
the  farmer  as  well  as  breeder.  Then  the  experiments  as  reported  as  how  to  feed 
for  fat  or  well  marbled  meat,  is  both  interesting  and  profitable  as  well  as  desirable, 
as  we  all  want  to  know  how  to  produce  lard  when  it  rules  high  in  the  market,  and 
especially  do  we  want  to  understand  how  to  produce  the  juicy  and  well  marbled 
meats  for  our  own  tables.    Besides,  the  time  is  coming,  and  in  fact  is  already  here, 
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when  meat  that  is  well  fatted  and  at  the  same  time  well  marbled  with  lean  will 
bring  more  on  the  block  than  will  the  meat  that  is  all  fat  or  poorly  fatted.  Last, 
but  not  least,  is  the  social  features  of  our  Association.  We  meet  from  all  paits  of 
the  State,  form  the  acquaintance  of  each  other,  meet  in  friendly  discussions  and  in 
our  social  conversations,  and  are  caused  thereby  to  be  anxious  to  meet  and  greet 
one  another  on  any  and  all  occasions,  which  can  not  help  but  bind  us  together  in 
one  common  brotherhood  and  allay  our  prejudices  and  cause  us  to  feel  that  ours  is 
one  common  interest,  and  while  we  are  helping  a  brother  breeder  to  realize  good 
profits  we  are  also  enhancing  our  own  interests."  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
kind  and  patient  hearing. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jonathan  Perain,  Chicago,  III.  This  paper  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  In 
one  respect  suggested  in  that  which  relates  to  monopolies  and  other  organizations 
that  bind  and  throw  their  efforts  in  a  unit  in  the  money  market  in  order  that  they 
may  control  it.  I  was  interested  this  morning  at  what  was  said  in  the  Shorthorn 
meeting.  It  was  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  American  Cattle  Association  at 
KansaS  City  was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  packed  hogs.  It  is  difficult, 
in  ?ome  places,  to  get  a  pure  article  of  lard.  The  lard  products  to-day  is  adul- 
terated. If  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this  Society  will  throw  every  effort  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  they  can  accomplish  anything 
they  please.  But  they  must  get  their  live  stock  interest  in  just  such  a  position, 
and  agree  among  themselves  what  they  want,  and  then  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will*  get  what  we  should  have.  There  is  another  question  of  interest  sug- 
gested in  the  paper — that  is  feeding  for  lean  and  fat  There  i»  no  doubt  but  that 
it  can  be  done  on  certain  kinds  of  feed.  If  we  can  produce  a  marble  meat  it 
doubtless  will  enhance  the  value  of  our  pork.  The  question  brought  up  in  that 
very  short  paper  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Van  Dome.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Beeler.    I  move  to  amend  by  making  it  legislative  resolution*. 

This  was  adopted. 

J.  L.  Van  Dome.  We  want  to  make  ourselves  felt  in  Congress  and  have  pure 
lard.  Petitions  were  sent  from  all  over  the  States;  they  poured  in  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  that  was  the  way  the  butterine  bill  passed.  The  farmers  made 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Resolution!) :  J.  L.  Van 
Dome,  of  G  lend  ale,  Ohio ;  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis,  and  T.  J.  Terry,  War- 
saw. 

DISCUSSION. 

T.  J.  Terry,  Warsaw.  I  have  some  experiments  in  feeding  for  fat  and  lean  or 
marble  meat  as  far  back  as  1869.  I  tried  a  different  plan  last  fall,  and  made  the 
most  successful  experiment  I  have  had.  When  I  killed  one  of  the  pigs  it  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  time  Professor  Henry's  experiments  were  published.  At  six 
months  old  it  weighed  165  pounds,  fattened  on  oats,  bran  and  shorts,  and  never 
had  any  corn,  and  was  excellent  marble  meat. 
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President  Clark,    What  was  the  cost  per  pound? 

Mr.  Terry.    I  can  not  tell.    I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the  amount  of  feed. 

Mr.  Goodwin.    Did  you  give  any  milk  ? 

Mr.  Terry.    No,  sir. 

Prmdent  Clark.    What  breed  was  it? 

Mr.  Terry.  It  was  a  half-bred  Chester  White,  it  was  nice  juicy  meat,  and  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  it.  I  feed  in  that  way  for  my  own  use.  It  may  cost  a  little 
more  than  feeding  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  too  expensive  feeding  for  market. 

J.  Murphy,  Clinton  County.  If  he  had  a  full-blood,  would  he  not  have  had  the 
same  kind  of  meat? 

Mr.  Terry.  One  of  my  neighbors  bought  a  pig  half-blood,  and  when  seven 
months  and  five  days  old,  fed  exclusively  on  corn,  it  weighed  305  pounds,  and  was 
jnst  as  fat  as  any  hog  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  killed  four  hogs,  two  full-blood  Poland  China,  and  two  half- 
blood,  both  about  same  weight,  260  pounds.  In  going  to  the  meat  barrel  I  could 
pick  out  the  different  kinds  of  meat,  both  being  in  the  same  barrel.  The  Poland 
China  has  no  marble  qualities,  while  the  Cheshire  has.  # 

Mr.  Terry.  The  Cheshire  hogs  naturally  run  to  lean  or  marble  meat.  The 
Berkshire  will  sometimes  run  to  lean,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  fattened  on 
corn. 

J.  Cunningham.  This  man  claims  his  hogs  were  half  Cheshire.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  the  other  half  was? 

Mr.  Murphy.    The  other  half  was  Chester  White. 

Mr.  Terry.  The  other  half  of  my  pigs  were  Poland  China,  and  thoroughbreds 
at  that.  Understand  me,  they  were  from  a  thoroughbred  Poland  China  sow  and 
foil-blood  Cheshire  boar,  and  I- was  offered  five  dollars  for  every  white  hair  on  my 
pigp,  notwithstanding  what  the  color  of  the  sow  may  be. 

Lloyd  Mugg.  I  think  they  would  have  to  raise  Poland  China  to  get  lard  to 
fry  their  Cheshire  in.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Murphy.    Yes,  if  I  fed  on  bran  as  you  did. 

T.  F.  Ulery,  Liberty  Mill*.  I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  present  has  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  buttermilk. 

J.  H.  Beaboul.  There  is  not  much  fat  in  buttermilk,  but  it  will  give  a  good 
appetite  and  put  them  in  condition  for  putting  on  fat.  I  fed  thirty-one  hogs 
twenty-eight  days,  and  the  gross  gain  was  2,674  pounds.  They  had  pumpkins, 
com  once  a  day,  and  forty  gallons  of  slop,  buttermilk  and  corn  meal  made  into  a 
batter.    So  I  think  buttermilk  does  much  good. 

Robert  Mitchell.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  every  intelligent  breeder, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  an  animal  he  has,  fattens  to  suit  himself.  We  feed  chick- 
ens for  the  eggs  and  give  them  the  kind  of  feed  that  will  produce  the  most  eggs. 
We  feed  hogs  and  cattle  in  a  way  from  which  we  may  receive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. We  can  not  go  into  the  show  ring  and  find  lumpy  cattle  any  more.  We  can 
produce  pork  without  this  fat  by  certain  kinds  of  feed.  We  can  feed  for  fat  and 
we  can  feed  for  lean.  We  can  produce  just  the  kind  of  meat  we  want  by  the  way 
we  feed.    There  is  not  so  much  in  the  breed  as  in  the  feed. 

28— Bd  of  Agr. 
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Richard  Russell,  ZionsvilU.  There  is  too  much  stress  put  on  feeding  for  fat. 
The  breeder  can  produce  better  results  by  breeding  than  bj  feeding.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  breed  lean  bogs  as  well  as  fat.  Where  we  cross  with  growthy  pigs  we 
can  get  the  same  thing,  that  is  a  better  and  good  feeder,  too.  I  think  we  can  do 
better  by  selection  than  by  feeding.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  to  feed 
for  special  purposes  we  must  be  governed  by  the  breed. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  live  in  a  place  where  we  have  a  large  distillery.  There  are 
many  hogs  about  the  premises.     We  can  smell  them  as  far  as  we  can  see  them. 

Dr.  Robinson,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Beabout  if  he  would  feed  a  sow  that  had 
young  pigs  on  buttermilk  ? 

Mr.  Beabout.  I  would  not  feed  very  strong  at  first.  As  a  rule  you  don't  want 
to  feed  buttermilk  too  sour  to  pigs. 

Dr.  Robinson.  In  case  you  have  buttermilk  and  wish  to  feed,  would  you  begin 
by  feeding  a  small  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Beabout.    I  would  feed  by  degrees. 

W.  A.  Maey,  Lewisville.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  that  we  can  take  any  breed 
of  hogs  and  produce  any  kind  of  meat  by  feeding  Six  weeks  ago  I  talked  with 
Mr.  iflngan,  of  this  city.  He  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  produce  hogs  with 
more  lean?  Instead  of  sending  hogs  here  at  six  cents  per  pound  we  could  give  you 
nine."  In  New  York  they  have  built  up,  and  get  three  cents  more  on  the  pound 
than  we  can  here  on  ours.  In  Germany  they  feed  cooked  peas,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
and  produce  a  meat  better  than  meat  shipped  from  America.  They  produce  the 
lean.  Some  of  those  long,  nice  Kentucky  hogs  came  in  and  sold,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  as  much  as  our  hogs,  because  it  was  lean  and  would  sell  for  breakfast  bacon. 
It  is  a  matter  of  study  to  produce  this  meat,  but  we  should  not  discredit  our  hogs 
without  knowing  their  individual  merits.  We  can,  without  doubt,  produce  hogs 
that  are  largely  lean  by  judicious  feeding,  but  perhaps  the  expense  would  be  too 
great  to  put  on  the  market. 

J.  Peraint  Chicago.  Nothing  can  be  scientific  unless  facts  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether  to  demonstrate  this  science.  Experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country  show  that  it  requires  about  one  in  four  of  what  we  call  Bumoid  to  the 
Nutrogenoid,  we  call  lean,  to  form  the  best  results.  I  remember  of  an  experiment 
being  made  on  a  dog.  He  was  fed  muscles  with  everything  washed  out  but  the 
fibers;  he  was  fed  all  he  could  eat,  but  he  was  hungry  all  the  while ;  he  got  poorer 
and  poorer  every  day.  That  was  feed  for  lean  with  a  vengeance.  There  is  a 
scientific  point  in  this — to  bring  this  dog  back  Ho  its  normal  condition.  It  was  fed 
on  pure  muscle  with  all  the  strengthening  qualities  in  it,  feeding  very  gradual  at 
first,  and  daily  increasing  in  quantity.  The  dog  began  to  fatten  up  every  day  and 
made  a  perfect  dog  again.  There  is  where  two  things  had  been  used  to  form  a 
perfect  object.  There  are  many  things  that  contain  flesh-producing  elements.  We 
find  in  the  old  country,  in  different  provinces,  one  will  use  largely  <5f  buttermilk, 
another  of  oatmeal,  and  another  potatoes,  and  ail  these  people  fat  and  strong  under 
the  different  kinds  of  diet. 

W.  A.  Macy  read  the  following  paper  on 
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EAR  MARKS  AND  RINGIKG  OP  HOGS— 18  IT  ADVI8ABLE? 

Ear  Marks. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this  Association :  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  me,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  when  I  reach  the  lat- 
ter I  shall  consider  it  from  a  negative  standpoint.  I  suppose  no  one  would  desire 
to  go  into  any  business  unlets  they  had  the  assurance  in  themselves  that  they  could 
secure  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  general  public ;  and  I  am  far  from  calling  into 
question  or  entertaining  any  suspicion  in  the  least  degree  that  any  member  of  this 
body  has  practiced  deception  on  the  public  But  in  our  business  we  can  not  be  too 
exact,  and  as  a  way  of  aiding  us  in  our  remembrance,  we  may,  I  am  quite  confident, 
use  some  arbitrary  marks  that  will  not  disfigure  the  good  appearance  of  our  hogs.  My 
father  once  told  me  this  story :  In  the  days  of  his  father  they  used  to  cut  off  the 
pig's  tail.  So  one  neighbor  thought  he  would  mark  his  pigs  different  from  his 
friend's,  so  he  cut  his  pigs'  tails  off  twice,  and  when  he  found  some  of  his  pigs 
gone,  he  inquired  along  the  road  if  any  of  his  pigs  had  been  seen  with  their  tails 
cut  off  twice !  We  woiild  all  condemn  this  rear  marking,  as  it  disfigures  the  hog 
too  much.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  left  ear  of  a  hog.  From  it  I  wiph  to  show  that 
breeders  of  swine  can  make  a  slit,  a  notch  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  an  incision 
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with  a  tab-punch,  extending  from  lower  edge  of  ear  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  as 
to  definitely  tell  the  pig.  These  markings  should  be  registered.  If  it  be  a  slit  on 
left  ear,  so  state  it ;  pigs  of  second  sow,  slit  on  right  ear;  third  litter,  notch  on  left 
ear ;  fourth  litter,  notch  on  right  ear ;  fifth,  a  slit  and  notch  in  ear ;  sixth,  a  notch 
in  both  ears,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  herd  is  marked.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  large  notches  or  tab  incisions,  as  such  marks  never  grow  up.  A  hole  made 
in  the  ear  with  a  tab-punch  (unless  something  is  put  in  it)  will  grow  up.  Some 
breeders  take  a  common  hog  ring  and  put  it  in  the  ear.  This  does  quite  well ;  but 
if  the  ring  works  out  the  hole  soon  closes,  and  you  have  no  mark  of  identity.  We 
can  get  the  Dana,  Freigau,  or  Escutcheon  ear-tabs,  but  they  have  many  objections, 
some  being  too  heavy,  and  others  will  work  out  of  the  ear  of  a  small  pig,  because 
their  ear  is  so  thin  and  tender ;  but  for  older  hogs  the  tab  method  with  number* 
would  be  the  best  So  I  prefer,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  flit  or  notch  method. 
Persons  engaged  in  raising  poultry  mark  and  register  their  birds  by  clipping  a  toe 
on  a  right  or  left  foot,  as  they  choose.  Sheep  men  mark  by  tab  and  number  in 
either  ear.  The  ear  of  a  lamb  soon  toughens  and  thickens,  so  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  the  tab  working  out.  Quite  a  number  of  our  milk  and  dairy  breeds, 
that  look  so  much  alike,  are  required  to  be  marked  and  an  accurate  account  of 
such  markings  kept  As  breeders  of  swine,  we  can  very  appropriately  adopt  our 
own  method  of  marking.  This  will  give  us  a  certainty  that  this  pig  is  from  a  cer- 
tain sow  and  the  get  of  so  and  so.  and  if  anything  should  call  us  away  from  home, 
or  we  should  have  to  trust  the  care  of  our  hogs  to  another  person,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  recognize  or  properly  place  them. 
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Ringing, 

Now1  as  to  the  latter  division  of  my  subject.  We  must  be  careful  if  we  decide 
to  restrict  the  hog's  liberty  by  hampering  his  nose  with  any  of  the  various  manu- 
factured rings,  or  by  copper  or  steel  wire.  Some  persons  say  the  hog  has  no  nerves 
in  the  thick,  gristly  substance  at  the  end  of  his  nose  or  snout.  The  nerves  situated  in 
the. nose  of  an  animal  are  very  sensitive,  and  when  disturbed,  send  the  severest  pain 
throughout  the  system.  You  know  that  severe  twitching  of  a  mare,  or  the  severe 
handling  of  a  cow  by  a  leader,  will  cause  abortion ;  likewise,  the  ringing  of  a  hog 
often  proves  disastrous,  if  it  does  not  result  in  blood  poison,  disease  and  death.  One 
of  our  best  veterinary  surgeons  said  last  year :  "  Do  not  ring  your  hogs  unless  they 
are  in  the  best  of  health,  and  under  no  circumstances,  ring  when  there  is  any  dis- 
ease of  swine  in  your  locality.11    I  have  two  noses  here  that  I  selected,  both  cases 
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show  bad  ringing.  From  appearance  of  ring  I  judge  that  my  neighbor  used  the 
Brown  ring,  and  closed  (or  aimed  to  lap)  them  in  the  nose.  In  this  nose  (1)  the 
position  of  ring,  being  at  center,  you  see  all  around  it  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  nose  is  black.  The  ring  had  evidently  caused  such  disturbance  that  had  the 
pig  been  allowed  to  live  all  this  black  portion  would  have  sloughed  off.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  way  this  pig  must  have  suffered  from  this  cruel  treatment 
caused  a  loss  of  some  thirty  or  fifty  pounds  in  his  carcass.  [A  call  was  made  to 
more  closely  inspect  this  specimen  and  a  number  came  forward.]  Now,  as  to  my 
second  specimen  (2),  you  see  the  ring  was  also  closed  inside  and  the  two  sharp 
points  did  not  cause  so  much  irritation  as  in  my  other  specimen,  yet  it  is  much 
better  to  catch  one  of  these  sharp  points  with  your  ringer  and  turn  the  ring  so  as 
to  bring  points  on  the  outside  and  then  close  so  the  points  will  be  even.  If  hogs 
must  be  rung,  I  think  it  much  better  to  ring  on  each  side  of  nose,  as  shown  in  the 
example.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  ring  deep — never  go  to  the  bone — and  give 
plenty  of  room  for  ring  to  work.  Most  hogs  are  now  rung  by  thrusting  some  patent 
ring  (5)  through  the  nose  by  means  of  a  ringer.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  more  intelligent  way  is  to  insert  the  small  blade  of  a  knife  through 
the  gristly  part  of  nose,  and  care  taken  not  to  go  too  deep.  This  makes  a  slot  for 
the  ring  to  work  in  and  is  less  likely  to  inflame ;  in  this  slot  insert  your  copper  or 
steel  wire  and  twfet  ends  or  bring  them  together,  that  they  may  be  smooth,  so 
when  the  hog  moves  his  npse  there  will  be  no  short  points  to  cause  pain.  Some 
thrust  through  something  like  a  scribe-awl ;  this  tears  the  tissue  of  the  nose  and 
makes  it  harder  to  heal.  You  had  better  make  your  awl  flat  with  sharp  edges,  and 
then  it  will  work  much  better.  Another  method  to  ring  hogs  is  to  insert  ring  be- 
tween nostrils  (4),  taking  care  not  to  strike  the  bone.  A  ring  properly  placed  between 
the  nostrils  will  stay  in  a  long  time  and  will  effectually  keep  hogs  from  rooting. 
There  is  one  advantage  in  this  method  of  ringing,  and  that  is  when  the  hog  is  graz- 
ing or  going  through  stubble,  straws  and  weeds  do  not  catch  in  the  ring  and  bother 
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him ;  nor  does  the  ring  bother  the  hog  more  than  the  ring  will  bother  a  bull. 
Another  method  is  to  cut  the  gristly  substance  on  top  of  snout,  say  three-fourths  of 
the  way  around,  and  let  this  fall  in  front  (3).  This  is  a  very  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent rooting,  but  it  does  not  look  so  well  as  the  wire  method.  Now,  in  all  these 
methods  of  ringing,  you  can  very  easily  see  that  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  cause 
severe  pain  and  prostrate  the  entire  system ;  and  if  disease  is  any  way  near,  such 
hogs  are  sure  to  have  trouble  in  its  severest  form.  As  in  the  first  specimen  shown 
you  (1),  decomposition  was  taking  place;  this  effects  the  nostrils  by  disturbing  the 
sensitive  nerves  leading  to  the  brain.  I  honestly  say  study  the  anatomy  and  pur- 
pose of  your  hog's  nose,  and  if  you  determine  to  ring,  do  it  on  the  most  scientific 
plan,  and  when  your  hogs  are  healthy  and  no  disease  about  For  my  part  I  have 
almost  entirely  quit  ringing.  If  hogs  have  a  variety  of  food,  and  you  look  after 
their  wants  as  you  do  those  of  good  cattle  or  horses,  you  will  eeldom  or  ever  see 
them  rooting  up  your  pasture.  I  have  some  thirty  head  wintering,  and  not  a  ring 
in  a  single  nose.  In  conclusion  I  would  say,  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  in 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  our  pigs  than  a  system  of  ear-marking,  with  this 
caution,  to  make  such  markings  small  and  on  places  which  will  least  disfigure  the 
hogs.  There  are  but  few  things  a  farmer  can  do  that  are  much  more  inappropriate 
than  to  snare  hi*  hogs'  noses  against  their  long  and  earnest  protests,  and  thrust  any 
or  all  kinds  of  rings  through  their  symmetrical  snouts. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Oleman,    Is  it  profitable  to  use  rings? 

Mr.  Macy.  I  do  not  ring,  I  am  working  for  the  hog.  If  you  m  ant  to  work  for 
your  pasture,  of  course  you  would  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  If  you 
keep  your  hogs  on  one  diet,  and  can  not  get  that  variety  in  range,  they  will  root 
your  pastures ;  but  you  watch  them.    The  law  wont  allow  them  to  run  outside. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Thomas,  Buthville.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  ringing  business  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak.  These  sharp  points  on  some  of  the  rings  cause  irritation. 
I  always  bevel  those  points  and  hinges  close  up,  so  it  wont  hurt  the  hog.  We  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  ringing  in  the  snout,  the  pain  runs  up  the  nerves  and  makes 
it  very  annoying.  We  have  followed  the  plan  of  ringing  in  the  skin  between  the 
nostrils.  The  common  way  of  ringing  they  will  soon  wear  out  by  rubbing  on  the 
grass.  It  is  pliable  in  the  skin  and  wont  wear  if  it  does  strike  the  grass.  I  have 
had  them  to  stay  for  three  years,  put  in  the  skin  between  the  nostrils.  If  the  ring 
goes  in  the  gristle,  I  cut  it  out  immediately  and  put  in  another  resting  in  the  skin. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  tried  the  kinds  of  rings  exhibited  here  this  evening  and 
they  were  a  failure.  I  now  use  copper  wire;  take  a  piece  about  three  inches  long,  take 
a  scratch  awl,  over  which  twist  the  wire  with  pinchers.  That  copper  wire  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried.  I  have  four  or  five  Poland 
China  gilts  now  on  probation,  but  when  spring  comes  if  they  root  I  will  ring  them. 

J.  L.  Van  Dome.  I  believe  we  should  mark  them,  and  make  a  memorandum  of 
the  time  that  you  can  refer  to.  As  to  ringing  hogs,  I  have  tried  wire  rings,  and 
ChamDers'  ring,  a  double  ring,  and  last  I  got  the  Major  ring,  which  is  better,  as  it 
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closes  on  the  outside  and  stops  this  irritation.  Breeders  mostly  use  rings  of  the 
size  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  hog.  If  70a  take  a  large  ring  that  closes  on  the 
outside,  it  will  not  make  the  hog's  nose  sore. 

Adam  Foust,  Huntington  County,  As  to  marking  pigs,  I  noticed  that  some 
breeder  in  the  Swine  Breeder's  Journal  recommended  using  a  punch,  making  a  hole 
in  the  ear.  In  my  opinion  the  punch  is  a  failure  used  in  that  way.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  any  here  have  tried  that  mark.  I  think  by  cutting  the  edge  of  the  ear 
that  would  perhaps  grow  up  and  continue  to  be  a  mark.  We  must  have  some  kind 
of  a  mark.    The  punch,  if  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  ear,  is  a  success. 

/.  L,  Van  Dome,  I  take  a  knife  and  cut  a  slit  on  the  edge  of  the  ear,  and 
make  a  memoranda  of  all  the  pigs  of  a  certain  sow. 

I,  L,  Nixon,  Fort  Ancient,  0,  I  mark  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  ear.  A  pig 
when  first  weaned  is  easily  cut,  making  one  notch  in  the  right  ear,  and  record  that, 
and  another  in  the  left  ear,  makiug  a  little  corner  notch.  These  marks  always 
stay  there.  It  will  pay  to  mark  our  hogs.  As  to  ringing,  Mr.  Van  Dorne  and  I 
use  the  same  ring — the  Major  ring.  These  rings  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  make 
the  nose  sore.  In  ringing  old  hogs  I  put  in  four  or  five  rings,  and  they  will  stay 
in  longer  than  any  I  have  tried.    In  ringing  pigs  we  put  in  small  size. 

James  Hankinson,  Maroa,  III,  I  wish  to  indorse  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  said.  I 
have  said  I  preferred  to  take  a  small  punch  and  cut  a  small  notch  in  the  edge  of 
the  ear.  It  soon  heals  up,  and  never  grows  out  full.  This  should  be  recorded. 
As  regards  rings,  I  have  tried  various  rings.  None  gave  satisfaction  until  my  last 
plan  of  ringing.  I  would  not  go  in  for  enough  to  injure  the  muscles  of  the  nose. 
Feel  a  thin  place ;  it  takes  but  little  effort  to  make  a  hole.  1  use  a  harnessmakers 
punch.  I  take  a  piece  of  wire,  cut  my  rings,  and  take  to  a  vice  and  file  up  smooth ; 
take  a  pair  of  pinchers  and  twist  it  sideways ;  then  bring  them  back  so  the  lap 
will  be  smooth  and  nice,  and  I  have  never  had  a  nose  to  stay  sore  only  a  few  days, 
unless  it  got  up  among  the  muscles. 

D.  L.  Thomas,  Rushville,  I  could  raise  fifty  or  sixty  pigs  and  tell  them  every 
time.  I  never  kept  account.  I  always  do  it  in  my  mind,  and  never  count  them. 
I  differ  in  some  respects  from  others.  Some  can  remember  pedigree  while  I  have 
to  refer  to  memoranda  for  it.  It  is  no  reflection  to  say  he  knows  his  hogs,  even  if 
he  has  to  refer  to  memoranda  for  pedigree. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  recollect  the  Swine  Breeders  objected  to  the  bill  brought 
forward  last  winter  to  protect  the  live  stock  interest  of  the  State.  We  want  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Swine  Breeders  to  meet  with  the  Shorthorn  Breeder*  to  act  on  this 
subject,  so  we  can  get  a  law  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  the  State  from  the  ravages 
of  disease. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  7:30  P.  m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment.    President  Clark  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Oleman.  I  hope  the  farmers  will  take  an  interest  in  this  movement  of 
holding  farmers'  institutes.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  the  co-operation  with  a  few  other  farmers,  we  have  organized  a  far- 
mer's society  of  twenty-five.  This  resolution  is  in  conformity  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Our  State  Board  is  anxious  to  see  these  institutes  started  in  In- 
diana. We  have  been  in  debt,  and  last  year  we  increased  our  debt.  Our  Legisla- 
ture has  never  appropriated  anything  toward  carrying  on  these  institutions.  Now 
we  want  to  organize  farmer's  institutes  all  over  the  State  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.  The  effort  must  be  a  local  one.  There  is  enough 
talent  among  the  agricultural  people  competent  to  discuss  these  great  questions  and 
much  better  than  lawyers  addresses. 

Mr.  OUeman.  If  we  organize  and  get  in  good  running  order,  the  Legislature 
will  then  make  an  appropriation. 

Mf.  Shepherd  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  increasing  the  public  library, 
and  endorsing  a  similar  resolution  from  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said :  "  The  old  State  Library 'is  incomplete.  Our  State  Library 
should  have  a  record  complete  of  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  rearing 
of  stock.  It  should  contain  all  the  works  on  pedigree  of  animals  published  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  contain  agricultural  papers  and  everything  that  is 
scientific  and  useful  to  the  farmer.  As  now,  it  is  made  up  largely  of  histories 
donated  by  private  persons.  This,  as  contemplated,  would  be  the  best  investment 
of  anything  that  could  be  made.  I  think  we  should  consider  this,  and  I  move  that 
this  resolution  be  adopted." 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Why  concur  because  it  comes  from  the  Horticultural  Society? 
I  do  not  like  to  endorse  it,  just  because  it  came  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 
This  thing  has  been  peddled  all  the  way  through  these  associations,  and  they  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  us.  Let  us  run  an  independent  institution  of  our  own.  I 
think  each  association  should  ask  this  themselves. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  we  can  get  books  by  passing  a  resolution  to  aid  them,  I 
think  we  should  do  it,  and  then  we  can  get  up  one  for  ourselves,  but  I  think  we 
should  treat  them  courteously  and  secure,  if  possible,  an  appropriation  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  State  Library.  JThen,  as  live  stock  breeders,  we  might  unite  and  pur- 
chase these  records  bearing  on  the  live  stock  interest.  The  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society  is  looking  up  history  of  Indiana  and  trying  to  get  a  library  on  better  foot- 
ing than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Horticultural  Society  gets  $400  appropriation  from  the 
State,  while  all  these  other  associations  don't  draw  a  cent  from  the  State  Treasury. 
Why  don't  the  Horticultural  Society  have  their  proceedings  embodied  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Report  as  the  rest  of  the  State  associations?  Instead  of  them  doing 
this,  they  publish  a  little  report  of  their  own.  Now,  I  don't  like  for  them  to  come 
-dictating  to  these  organizations,  while  either  of  these  associations  represent  five- 
fold the  capital  they  do.  I  think  we  should  not  say  this  resolution  has  come  from 
them.  Every  one  of  these  associations  should  draw  a  thousand  dollars  annually 
to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  work. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  'We  simply  say  we  join  with  the  Horticultural  Society  to  build 
ap  the  State  Library,  then  we  can  have  a  resolution  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  in  that  resolution  make  a  specific  request  of  the  kind  of  publications  we  want 
in  that  library.  The  two  don't  conflict  at  all.  We  should  go  to  the  Legislature 
and  tell  them  we  want  a  library  of  new  literature  of  standard  works,  and  not  old 
works  that  are  out  of  date. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  we  should  let  this  clamoring  for  an  increase  in  the  State 
Library  rest  for  a  while,  and  hammer  for  an  appropriation  for  these  societies  in 
which  your  live  stock  may  be  protected.  I  want  the  live  stock  first  protected  by 
law,  then  increase  the  Public  Library.    We  can  wait  for  that  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  say  stay  with  the  Legislature  until  you  get  what  you  do  want. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  it.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  endorsing 
this  resolution  from  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  building  up  of  the  State 
Library.  It  is  something  in  the  right  direction.  Stay  with  them  and  then  ask 
something  for  ourselves,  and  pat  them  on  tbe  shoulders. 

D.  L.  Thomas,  Rushvitte.  The  legislative  members  are  the  hardest  to  deal  with. 
They  talk  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  perform.  When 
we  were  lobbying  these  members  in  the  interest  of  our  bill,  the  condition  of  one 
man,  that  of  electing  a  United  States  Senator,  was  of  more  \mportance  than  all  the 
industries  of  Indiana,  was  the  way  they  looked  at  it.  It  don't  amount  to  anything 
what  these  members  pledge  you.  There  is  a  political  clique  or  ring  existing  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  they  have  their  headquarters  at  the  court  house.  They 
will  bave  the  chairman  of  the  convention  and  have  their  speeches  written  and 
committed  to  memory ;  they  have  the  say  as  to  who  shall  be  nominated  and  who 
shall  go  to  the  Legislature.  Their  sons  are  brought  up  to  vote  just  like  their 
fathers  do,  and  the  farmers  have  been  burned,  so  they  don't  know  what  to  do.  If 
the  farmers  ever  get  their  rights  we  have  got  to  get  these  rings  turned  out.  If  we 
ask  for  a  thousand  dollars  you  have  got  to  have  politics  mixed  in  before  you  can 
get  it  The  farmers  are  hoodwinked  by  these  Legislators  andpolitical  tricksters 
and  wool  has  been  pulled  over  their  eyes.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  "  tariff 
on  it  or  not."  It  is  not  good  policy  to  talk  about  the  four  hundred  dollars  the 
Horticultural  Society  gets.  We  do  not  try  to  get  that  withdrawn,  but  let  us.  com- 
pare the  horticultural  interest  with  the  swine  interest  of  the  State  and  say  if  you 
will  protect  us  how  much  money  it  will  bring  to  us.  If  you  accomplish  what  you 
want,  you  want  to  get  down  to  bed-rock. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  should  like  to  say  a  little  on  this  sub- 
ject I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  methods  of  legislators  as  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  Now*  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  primary  convention  or  secret 
caucus  or  private  conclave  of  politicians,  but  I  say  to  the  farmers  of  this  State 
that  you  never  will  get  an  appropriation  you  demand  as  long  as  you  follow  the 
line  you  are  in  now.  For  instance,  Shelby  county  nominates  a  man  for  Represen- 
tative ;  immediately  he  is  surrounded  with  people  who  have  personal  interests, 
wbose  interests  are  diametrically  different,  and  make  him  pledge  you  this  or  that 
Before  he  is  elected  he  will  pledge  you  anything,  but  it  is  different  after  he  is 
elected  ;  but  he  will  for  the  politician  who  follows  them  with  the  bill  and  through 
the  Legislature  until  the  bill  is  passed.  The  farmer  is  an  honest  man,  tbe  politi- 
cian is  a  dishonest  man.  The  farmer  takes  the  politician  at  his  word,  for  the 
farmer  believes  in  the  honor  of  the  man,  that  he  will  do  what  he  says,  when  he  has 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  doing  it.  The  professional  politician  knows  he  won't  do 
it,  and  they  crowd  the  lobbies  to  gain  their  ends.  Who  knows  a  farmers'  lobby? 
I  went  to  Shelby vi lie  once  to  transact  some  business.  The  man  said  he  could  not 
attend  to  it  then,  as  the  Legislature  was  about  taking  some  steps  toward  regulat- 
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ing  fees  of  some  official  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  must  go  and  help  lobby 
that  thing  through.  These  politicians  go  there  and  lobby  and  lobby,  and  see  that 
the  legislators  don't  yote  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  after  their  bill  is  through 
they  say,  "  good  day,  sir."  The  politician  controls  the  legislator,  and  the  legis- 
lator controls  the  farmer.  The  politician  is  a  dishonest  man,  the  farmer  is  an 
honest  man.  How  are  you  going  to  get  this  appropriation.  It  strikes  me  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  put  the  farmer  in  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose.  [Cheers.] 
Not  only  one  farmer  but  a  number  of  farmers.  They  will  represent  your  interests 
just  as  well  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. When  he  gets  there  stand  by  him ;  don't  be  afraid  to  sell  a  pig  to  pay  ex- 
penses, if  it  requires  a  week  or  two  in  that  lobby.  Don't  be  afraid  of  gold  watch 
chains  and  fine  overcoats,  but  go  to  that  legislative  hall  and  crowd  a  farmers' 
lobby,  and  wool  will  grow  over  their  eyes,  and  a  surer  thing  they  never  heard — a 
ram  with  two  butts  for  certain.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  speak  it  from  senti- 
ment of  heart,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  for  I  have  promised  Qod  never  to  do  it 
again.  I  have  been  in  the  dity  part  of  politics,  but  I  will  never  do  it  again. 
[Cheers.]  The  farmer  must  rise  above  politics,  and  you  never  will  get  this  until 
you  do.  Bear  in  mind  when  reports  come  to  Pennsylvania  from  Indiadl  I  want 
to  hear  of  a  number  of  farmers  representing  you  farmers  in  the  Legislature,  and 
when  a  bill  comes  up  affecting  your  interest  make  yourselves  numerous  there,  and 
see  that  your  rights  are  protected.  I  don't  know  how  many  plug  hats  you  may 
have  to  run  against,  but  don't  be  afraid  of  knocking  off  plug  hats.  [Continued 
cheering.] 

T.  M.  Reveal,  of  Clermont,  read  the  following  paper : 

"IN-AND-IM   BREEDING." 

Mr.  President  and  QentUmen  of  the  Slate  Swine  Breeders*  Association  : 

The  subject  assigned  me  by  your  honorable  committee,  "  In-and-in  Breeding," 
is  one  that  I  believe  to  be  almost  universally  opposed,  at  least  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  growers  of  our  domestic  animals.  In-and-in  breeding,  as  I  understand,  is 
to  breed  together  near  relation,  to  continue  with  one  pair  or  trio,  or  more,  and  con- 
tinue sire  on,  his  own  get  full  mates  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  breeding  I  have  not 
seen  much  of  the  results,  neither  have  I  Jtoen  able  to  find  much  written  on  thin 
subject,  with  my  limited  search. 

The  facts  that  I  shall  mention  will  be  mostly  from  my  own  practical  observa- 
tion, and  here  in  the  beginning  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  my  specialty  belong* 
and  is  taken  wholly  from  the  breeding  and  observing  of  the  Poland-China  swine. 
I  have  no  fine-spun  theories  to  present.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who  breed  a  variety  of  live  stock  do  not  aim  to  prac- 
tice in-breeding,  nor  do  they,  perhaps,  study  line-breeding.  Then  allow  me  to  ask, 
who  breeds  in-and-in?  Brother  breeders  of  swine,  who  of  you  practice  line-breed- 
ing or  close-breeding?  If  I  am  permitted  to  answer,  I  will  say  that  every  success- 
ful breeder  of  recorded  Poland-Chinas  in  this  hall  breeds  close-bred  or  from  line- 
bred  animals.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  this  assertion  before  I  close. 
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In-and-in  breeding  among  the  wild  animals  has  naturally  resulted  in  great 
uniformity  of  color,  form  and  vigor.  Then  in-and-in  breeding,  as  directed  by  na- 
ture, is  a  success. 

But  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  familiar  facts.  During  the  past  ten  to  twenty 
yean  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  our  Poland-Chinas,  both  in  form,  color 
and  individual  excellence.  A  nearly  perfect  hog  was  the  object  sought.  The 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  prominent  breeders.  Now  how 
have  these  fine  specimens  been  produced,  so  far  as  breeding  i*  concerned  ?  I  re- 
cently placed  about  twenty  of  the  most  noted  Poland-China's  sires  and  dams  pedi- 
gree as  given  in  our  records  on  the  diagrams,  running  ten  generations.  I  find  they 
all  trace  to  the  foundation  stock.  Prominent  among  the  recorded  foundation  stock 
are  such  animals  as  Harkrader  Sow  and  her  near  descendants,  Lady  Pugh,  Queen 
of  the  Black  Bess  Tribe  and  Old  Billy.  This  strain  is  called  the  Black  Bess  strain. 
In  tracing  back  over  the  recorded  pedigrees  of  some  twenty  noted  and  very  promi- 
nent breeding  Poland-Chinas,  including  Perfection,  Tom  Corwin,  and  Tom  Corwin* 
2d,  with  several  of  his  noted  sons  and  grandsons,  including  Corwin  Prince,  Success, 
Give  or  Take,  Lord  Corwin  2d  with  Bess  Stibbens,  I  find  they  all  in  from  three  to 
ten  generations  trace  to  either  Black  Bess  strain  or  Old  Billy,  and  he  in  four  gen- 
erations runs  to  Harkrader.  Even  the  popular  Corwin  strain  itself  runs  direct  to 
the  Harkrader  or  Black  Beps  strain.  Then,  I  say,  take  up  any  of  our  prominent 
recorded  Poland-China  hogs,  trace  them  ten  generations  from  the  one  recorded  and 
you  will  find  of  those  that  have  their  names  printed  oftenest  in  our  swine  records 
are  line-bred  or  closely-bred.  I  have  made  mistakes  whenever  I  have  relied  upon 
another  than  a  line-bred  sire  of  one  of  the  prominent  strains  leading  to  our  popu- 
lar Corwin  or  Bess  or  their  near  descendants.  When  I  was  an  amateur  breeder,  in 
the  absence  of  swine  records,  I  think  I  was  like  the  small  boy  who  said  he  was 
happy  until  he  knew  who  Santa  Clau«  was,  and  then  a  pleasant  truth  composed  of 
lies  was  good  enough  for  him.  I  mated  breeding  stock  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  was 
happy  then  in  the  thought  that  they  were  not  akin.  That  reminds  me  of  the  oft- 
repeated  saying,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.'*  * 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  breeding  hogs  and  their  pedigrees.  Every 
hog  has  a  pedigree  either  written  or  unwritten.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  those 
having  a  written  pedigiee  are  much  more  valuable  than  those  with  an  unwritten 
one.  Take  an  animal  for  five  generations  inclusive,  and  we  have  thirty-one  ani- 
mals or  thirty  ancestors  represented.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  "  like  produces  like 
or  after  its  near  ancestry."  In  *ix  generations  from  the  animal  recorded  we  find 
126  direct,  successive  ancestors,  individual  animals  represented.  Now  take  a  pig 
by  Black  Cloud  R  2071,  and  its  dam  Phyllis  5074  (I  select  these  because  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  them  both)  of  Central  Poland-China  Record.  By  tracing  for  seven 
generations,  including  the  animal  recorded,  we  find  127  animals  represented,  but 
being  line-bred  and  closely-bred  as  many  of  the  near  ancestry  are,  we  can  count 
only  about  ninety-six  different  individual  animals  represented,  whereas,  where  they 
are  not  close-bred  there  would  be  127  different  currents  of  blood  contending.  I 
have  observed  that  the  animals  produced  from  this  consaoguinty  of  blood  descend- 
ing direct  from  two  fine  individual  specimen  animals,  and  their  sires  and  dams  be- 
ing Corwin,  in-bred,  and  Bess  Stibbens,  in-bred,  and  their  direct  descendants  having 
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so  many  good  and  desirable  qualities,  the  animal  thus  brecl  carries  its  characteris- 
tics and  stamps  its  progeny  with  a  more  uniformity  of  shape,  color  and  general 
make-up  than  were  it  cross-bred  from  different  strains  of  the  same  breed. 

I  am  giving  this  as  known  practical  facts.  How  many. failures  has  been  made 
in  close-breeding,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  believe  one  of  Ohio's  prominent  breeders 
never  had  better  success  than  when  he  bred  Give  or  Take  sows  to  Tom  Corwin  2d, 
his  sire's  pigs ;  also  the  reverse,  Tom  Corwin  2d  sows  to  Give  or  Take.  What  was 
the  result?  Several  of  this  direct  progeny  were  famous  breeders.  Noted  among 
these  are  Commander  and  Lord  Corwin  2d.  These  animals  were  large,  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  very  impressive  sires.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in-breeding  tended 
to  decrease  the  size.  This  I  will  say  is  not  always  the  case,  but  to  what  extent  I 
am  unable  to  state.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  tendency  was  to  destroy  the  vi- 
tality or  vigor  of  the  animals.  This  is  certainly  not  true  in  all  cases,  as  is  shown 
in  our  line-bred  American  trotters.  Several  crosses  of  Hambletonian  does  not 
prevent  fast  time  on  the  track  where  vitality  and  nerve  power  are  all  important. 
A  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  says  "  Bates  Duchess  upon  Bates  Duchess  and 
Bates  Duchess  upon  all  other  Shorthorns."  I  believe  I  would  as  well  say  Corwin 
upon  Corwin  and  Corwin  upon  all  other  Poland-Chinas.  I  do  not  think  that  near 
all  animals  thus  closely  bred  would  be  valuable  as  breeders,  but  I  say  rare  good 
ones  can  and  have  been  produced  in  this  way.  I  have  a  pair  of  animals  that  have 
been  an  entire  success  for  three  years.  They  are  Corwin  line-bred,  only  twenty- 
five  different  individual  animals  are  represented  in  five  generations,  or  a  concen- 
tration of  about  twenty  per  cent.  But  in  the  next  or  sixth  generation  there  shows 
a  still  greater  consanguinity  of  about  thirty-three  per  cent.  Therefore,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  will  say  I  do  not  favor  in-and-in  breeding,  but  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
line-breeding  and  close-breeding. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  defects,  for  they  appear  to  follow  with 
more  unerring  certainty  than  the  good  qualities.  Line-breeding  tends  to  refine- 
ment of  bone,  hair,  head  and  ear;  the  latter  are  valuable  ornaments  that  greatly 
assist  in  obtaining  prizes  and  remunerative  prices.  Finally,  I  wish  to  speak  more 
of  pedigrees  and  records.  The  more  records  we  have  for  recording  live  stock  the 
better.  Every  new  record  association  brings  in  new  breeders,  and  thereby  get  up 
a  lively  interest  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  fine  animals.  But  brother  breed- 
ers, be  not  content,  and  especially  beginners,  with  a  part  of  a  pedigree.  We  have 
many  records  that  give  names  and  dates  of  a  few  animals  by  which  one  can  make 
a  diagram  pedigree  if  he  be  well  versed  and  has  all  the  volumes  at  hand,  but  un- 
less you  familiarise  yourself  with  a  full  and  complete  pedigree,  you  will  be  groping 
in  the  dark  and  have  many  points  cropping  out  in  your  herd  that  you  can  not  ac- 
count for.  But  with  all  study,  skill  and  practical  observation  for  years,  you  will 
agree  with  Marston :  "  Who  makes  curious  search  for  nature's  secrets,  the  first  in- 
mating  cause  laughs  them  to  scorn." 

T.  H.  Mintz,  of  Ml  Comfort,  read  the  following  paper  on 
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. "  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PENS  AND  BREEDING  LOTS." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — In  discussing  the 
above  theme,  I  am  impressed  with  its  double  bearing.  First,  as  pertains  to  the 
general  swine  raiser,  and  second,  to  the  breeder  of  swine  for  stock  purposes. 

The  general  swine  raisers  can  hardly  afford  to  be,  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
money,  in  constructing  pens  and  lots,  and  the  increased  amount  of  time  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  stock  as  the  swine  fancier.  The  ratio  of  profit  is  so  small  that 
the  general  swine  raiser  must  rear  and  ripen  his  hogs  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money— the  health  and  comfort  of  the  hogs  considered. 

Every  farm  upon  which  swine  are  raised  requires  a  somewhat  different  plan 
adapted  to  its  individual  surroundings  and  physical  contour.  The  site  selected  for 
permanent  pens  and  lots,  should  be  so  elevated  as  not  to  receive  the  surface  drain- 
age from  any  other  farm,  or  adjoining  lands,  and  should  not  be  near  a  water 
course.  For  health  is  the  great  desideratum.  They  should  also  be  convenient  to 
pasture  field,  store  house  and  well  or  cistern.  With  such  a  site  selected,  the  swine 
raisers  are  ready  to  consider  the  kind  and  quality  of  pens  and  lots  to  construct 

As  the  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  presume  to  consider  the  subject  of  hog 
houses,  I  shall  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  pens  and  lots. 

The  kind  of  pens  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
general  plan.  Single,  double  or  several  may  be  joined  together.  Or  they  may  be  made 
stationary  or  movable.  Each  of  which  have  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
others.  In  building  either  kind  I  prefer  the  shed  roof,  with  the  pen  fronting  to 
the  south.  If  the  pens  are  to  be  floored,  the  floor  should  be  high  enough  above 
ground  to  prevent  rats  from  boring  under  them.  And  if  not  floored,  should  be 
raised  with  gravel  or  clay  a  few  inches  above  the  level. 

The  joined  or  continuous  pens  are  much  the  cheapest,  and  most  convenient, 
but  are  somewhat  objectionable  in-as-much  as  they  bring  the  sows  so  near  each 
other  that  in  farrowing  time,  when  one  sow  is  disturbed,  it  is  apt  to  extend  along 
the  entire  line ;  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  a  youngster.  But  if  each  pen  has  a 
small  lot  in  front  and  an  open  door,  there  will  seldom  be  a  loss,  as  the  sow  in- 
variable comes  out  when  disturbed. 

Seven  by  seven  feet,  is  a  convenient  size,  three  feet  high  at  rear,  and  five  and 
one-half  feet  in  front.  The  north  wall  should  be  double  from  the  floor  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  which  can  be  packed  with  straw  in  winter. 

The  pens  should  be  provided  with  a  railing  on,  two  sides  and  rear  placed  some 
ten  inches  from  floor  and  extended  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  wall.  Glass  can 
be  placed  in  front  to  admit  the  sun's  rays,  or  what  I  think  better — a  trap  door  at- 
tached so  as  to  let  down  from  the  top,  and  only  open  half  way ;  a*  not  to  obstruct 
the  doorway.  And  attached  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  off,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  the  pen.  The  door  should  be  at  the  southeast  corner.  The  feeding  floor  and 
trough  should  be  outside,  immediately  in  front  of  pen.  Each  pen  should  have  a 
front- lot  seven  by  seven  feet,  so  the  hogs  can  be  shut  in  at  any  time  from  grass  lots 
or  pasture  fields. 

If  the  pens  are  built  single  the  same  plan  can  be  followed,  except  three  of  the 
walls  should  be  double;  the  north,  east  and  west    The  movable  pen  should  be 
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built  on  scantling,  two  by  five  or  six  inches.  The  outside  sills  thould  extend  six 
inches  in  front  of  pen,  and  be  rounded  up,  and  fixed  so  as  to  attach  devices.  8uch 
pens  can  be  easily  moved  with  a  team  to  any  part  of  the  farm.  The  single  pens 
herein  described  are  best  for  the  swine  fancier,  as  they  can  be  scattered  to  his  con- 
veniences, and  he  can  limit  the  size  of  his  lots  to  suit  any  and  all  needs. 

The  trough  is  a  necessary  fixture  of  every  pen  or  lot,  is  eeldom  written  about 
and  is  hardly  ever  satisfactory.  If  a  man  ever  has  an  unenviable  position,  it  is 
when  he  is  among  a  lot  of  hungry  pigs,  with  a  bucket  of  tempting  food ;  and  if  he 
stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  from  the  pigs,  the  food  is  distributed  with 
difficulty,  and  the  pigs  become  smeared  with  the  food. 

The  trough  herein  described  is  intended  to  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  hog  slopping.  The  trough  is  made  the  same  as  the  ordinary  two- 
plank  trough ;  except  one  of  the  boards  must  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inche*  wide. 
Nail  together,  put  on  end  boards.  If  the  trough  is  to  be  longer  than  six  feet  put  a 
partition  board  in  center.  Nail  a  standard  or  post  to  back  end  and  one  to  the 
partition  board.  Nail  boards  on  standards  to  form  a  fence.  The  trough  is  now 
complete.  If  fencing  new  lots  let  the  trough  form  a  part  of  the  fence,  or  if  already 
fenced,  set  in  the  trough  with  the  broad  board  outside,  and  all  is  complete. 


discussion. 

Dr.  Robinson.  That  paper  will  bring  out  a  number  of  practical  ideas.  It  is 
just  the  thing  the  general  hog  raiser  wants.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  forward 
in  this  discussion,  but  the  subject  of  hog  troughs  has  been  one  that  has  worried  me 
as  well  as  the  pigs.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  a  hog  house  and  trough 
arrangement  which  is  the  best  method  I  have  seen.  Our  hog  house  is  fifty  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide.  We  have  a  hall  way  along  one  side  of  the  pen  in  which 
the  trough  is  placed,  and  an  opening  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  floor  through 
which  the  hogs  have  access  to  the  trough.  In  the  construction  of  our  pens  we  put 
our  trough  on  the  outside  or  in  the  hall  way,  and  bars  spiked  from  post  to  post ; 
the  hog  reaches  between  these  slats,  and  they  can  not  get  out  in  the  hall  way  or  in 
the  trough  with  their  feet  Have  the  trough  fastened  solid,  and  pin  it.  When  we 
clean  out  we  slip  the  pin  out,  and  set  the  trough  out,  and  sprinkle  lime  through 
there.    This  is  an  easy  way.    We  pour  slop  in  with  an  ordinary  coal  bucket. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Could  you  change  the  holes  for  the  head  according  to  the  size 
of  hog  you  are  feeding? 

Dr.  Robinson.    In  that  case  the  gains  would  have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  experts  to  judge  swine  at  our  fairs— whether  we  shall  go  outside  of  the  State  for 
this  selection  or  remain  in  the  State?  The  Wool-growers  went  outside,  while  the 
8horthorn  breeders  remained  in  the  State.  I  think  they  should  be  selected  from 
over  the  State.    I  wish  to  hear  a  discussion  on  this  question  of  experts. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  EXPERTS. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  We  should  take  some  action  in  regard  to  selecting  experts  to 
pass  on  swine  at  the  State  Fair.  In  my  opinion  the  speediest  way  would  be  to 
6elect  a  committee  whose  duty  would  be  to  secure  experts,  and  recommend  those 
persons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  as  such. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  in  the  Shorthorn  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  went  to  work  and  reported  seventeen  men 
that  they  thought  they  could  risk  to  act  as  judges,  because  this  responsibility  falls 
on  the  Association.  I  understand  some  of  the  States  west  of  here  are  going  to  call 
on  other  States  for  experts.  I  think  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  five. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  My  opinion  is  in  the  selection  of  that  committee;  let  it  cor- 
respond, after  first  canvassing  as  to  eligible  persons  acting  as  experts,  and  if 
willing  to  act  recommend  to  the  Board.  Let  that  committee  by  corresponding  find 
out  who  is  willing  to  act  as  experts,  and  then  from  that  body  of  men  select  one, 
two  or  three  men  and  recommend  to  the  State  Board  as  expert  judges,  then  you 
have  a  system  somewhat  practical  and  definite.  Otherwise  if  we  name  a  dozen  or 
more  men  each  one  would  want  to  act,  and  we  are  in  no  better  condition  than  be- 
fore. We  will  then  get  a  good  committee  and  avoid  hasty  action  in  selecting,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  whether  the  parties  are  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  select  experts, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with  persons  to  see  whether  they  will  act  as 
such  experts  and  report  such  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  for  use  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Mr.Milchell.    I  would  not  wish  to  limit  this  to  this  Association. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  but  if  you  can  get  them  in  the  Association,  so  well,  but  if 
not,  go  out  and  canvass  the  merits  of  the  various  experts  and  see  which  one  you 
prefer,  and  find  whether  he  will  act  and  say  to  the  State  Board  we  prefer  the  first. 
If  that  is  not  suitable,  then  the  second,  and  then  the  third  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  different  breeds  of  hogs  have  an  expert  for  each  particular 
breed,  and  when  it  comes  to  sweepstakes  the  judges  are  selected  out  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  would  take  the  highest  scored  animal  in  the  class  and  make 
him  a  sweepstakes  animal.  I  would  not  use  the  same  class  as  on  sweepstakes.  If 
you  want  to  test  animals  of  different  score  let  them  score  on  class. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  idea  is  that  the  swine  breeders  say  here  is  a  number  of  men 
competent  to  pass  on  stock  at  the  fair,  and  we  ask  the  first  on  the  list  be  employed ; 
if  that  is  not  puitable,  then  the  second,  and  so  on. 

D.  L.  Thomas.  Mr.  Shepherd's  motion  don't  meet  the  wants  of  the  State  Board, 
which  wants  each  association  to  recommend  men.  The  Chair  should  appoint  a 
committee  and  have  this  committee  report  to-morrow  morning  a  list  of  men  for 
this  purpose. 
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Lloyd  Muggs.  This  should  have  been  done  in  this  national  expert  business. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  swine  breeders  of  this  State  and  other  States.  The  Na- 
tional Association  could  have  made  this  report  out  in  the  journals  and  the  State 
Board  could  have  got  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MitchtlL  I  do  not  see  how  the  National  Association  can  do  this.  This  is 
the  Indiana  Association,  but  when  you  call  on  the  National  Association  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  We  had  better  keep  right  down  to  the  Indiana  Association  and 
name  such  men  we  can  stand  up  for.  The  agricultural  papers  seem  to  demand 
this  expert  work,  and  we,  as  an  association  of  the  State,  have  the  best  right  to 
name  those  experts.         * 

J,  Strange,  Arcana.  The  agricultural  societies  in  this  State,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  talked  to  on  this  subject,  look  to  this  association  to  select  so  many  swine 
breeders  to  become  judges  at  the  coming  fair  next  fall.  I  think  a  committee  of  five 
should  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  select  out  of  the  swine  breeders  in 
the  State  men  who  in  their  opinion  are  competent  to  pass  on  stock,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  agricultural  society  out  of  which  they  may  select  their  judges  for  the 
coming  fair.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  We 
should  confine  our  expert  judges  to  the  State.  That  is  my  opinion  in  the  matter. 
If  I  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at  here,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending judges  to  the  different  fair  associations.  It  is  not  likely  all  the  counties 
in  the  State  will  adopt  this  system  of  judging. 

1.  N.  Cotton.  Gentlemen,  if  I  understand  the  argument  on  this  question,  the 
Delegate  Board  says  to  each  of  these  associations  to  name  men  whom  they  think 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  expert  to  pars  on  stock  at  the  fair.  The  Swine  Breeders 
name  theirs,  the  Wool  Growers  and  Shorthorn  Breeders  each  name  Jheire. 

Motion  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on 
experts:  S.  M.  Shepherd,  Indianapolis;  J.  H.  Bebout,  Rush vi lie;  John  Har- 
court,  Broad  Ripple;  I.  N.  Cotton*  Traders'  Point;  Adam  Foust,  Buckeye;  Richard 
Russell,  Zionsville. 

G.  W.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Programme,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  concurred  in  : 

"  What  Benefits  are  Public  Sales  to  Breeders  ?  "    J.  H.  Bebout,  Rushville. 

44  What  is  the  Best  to  Combine  with  Other  Foods—  Oilmeal  or  Flaxseed  ? " 
Elmer  Schrader,  Jerome. 

44  Are  Fall  Litters  Profitable?"    Maret  Strain,  Thorn  town. 

"  1 8  it  Profitable  to  Feed  Clover  Hay  to  Hogs  ?  "    Jno.  Harcourt,  New  Augusta. 

44  Is  it  Policy  to  Raise  Three  Litters  of  Pigs  a  Year?"  L.  W.  Hamilton,  San- 
dusky. 

44  What  is  the  Best  Mode  of  Feeding  for  Market?"    Jasper  Heck,  Waldron. 

44  What  Are  the  Best  Crosses  to  Breed  for  Market?"    E.  A.  Oil  em  an,  Waverly. 

44 Can  a  Breeder  Designate  his  Pigs  without  Artificial  Marks?"  G.  F.  Ulrey,. 
Liberty  Mills. 

44  What  is  the  Probable  Cause  of  Disease  in  Swine?"  Dr.  J.  Elliott,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Fbiday,  Jane  27. 

The  convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  with  President  Clark  in  the  chair. 

8.  M.  Shepherd,  from  the  Committee  on  Expert*,  submitted  a  report,  which 
was  concurred  in. 

J.  L.  Van  Dorne,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the  following  report 
which  was  concurred  in  :  * 

Whereas,  France  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  of  numerous  manu- 
factured articles,  and  both  the  French  and  German  Governments  are,  and  have 
been,  prohibiting  all  American  pork  products;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders,  in  convention  assembled,  demand 
of  Congress  as  a  means  of  protection  to  American  Swine  Breeders,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  all  beverages  of  French  or  German  manufacturers,  shall  be  absolutely 
prohibited. 

Resolution  on  "  Lardine"  : 

Whereas,  The  increasing  business  of  adulterating  lard,  under  the  names  of 
refining  the  same,  has  already  displaced  70,000,000  pounds  of  lard  in  one  year, 
by  the  substitution  of  cotton  seed  oil,  stearine,  alum  and  the  like,  and  has  caused  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  pure  lard  to  the  injury  of  the  honest  packer;  and, 

Whereas,  This  injury  to  the  character  of  our  pork  products  has  already 
brought  out  the  demand  by  foreign  dealers  of  the  exclusion  of  our  lard  from  their 
markets;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  favors  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  requiring  the  manufacturers  and 
venders  of  adulterated  lard  to  place,  a  label  on  every  package  offered  for  sale,  on 
which  shall  be' printed  "lardine,"  also  the  names  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound. 

On  motion  the  association  went  into  the  election  of  officers. 

&  M.  Shepherd.  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  a  gentleman  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  when  I  do  this,  it  is  with  due  respect  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
chair.  The  present  officer  has  been  an  efficient  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  better 
to  have  a  new  man  each  year.  For  that  reason  I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Adam 
Foust,  of  Buckeye.  His  section  of  the  State  has  never  had  this  office,  and  the 
more  men  we  can  educate  the  better  the  organization  will  be  in  the  future.  If 
proper  I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  allowing  no  man  to  hold 
this  office  and  the  office  of  secretary,  more  than  one  term.  I  think  this  should  be 
moved  around  to  different  sections  of  the  State. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

President— C.  J.  Clark,  Westfield. 

Vice  President — Adam  Foust,  Buckeye. 

Secretary — Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee — Fielding  Beeler,  Howard  Johnson,  Indianapolis;  D. 
P.  Shawhan,  Rushville. 
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Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee—Fielding  Beeler,  Howard  Johnson,  D.  P.  Shawhan. 

To  Secure  Single  Rates— D.  A.  Watts,  T.  M.  Reveal,  James  Mustard. 

Committee  to  Confer  with  State  Board— S.  M.  Shepard,  John  Harcourt,  Rob- 
ert Mitchell,  T-A.  Mintz. 

Legislative  Committee — D.  L.  Thomas,  S.  M.  Shepard,  James  Mustard. 

Delegates  to  National  8wine  Breeders'  Association — T.  M.  Reveal  and  B.  F. 
Benson. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Clark,  the  newly-elected  President,  on  being  called  upon,  responded 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders7  Association: 

Allow  me  to  return  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  confidence  and  respect 
to  me.  It  has  been  my  desire  as  an  officer  of  this  body  to  work  to  the  interest  of 
the  masses  of  the  swine  breeders  of  Indiana,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  do  earn- 
estly believe  that  it  was  your  duty  to  "Foust"  me  right  out  of  here.  I  want  to 
say  I  shall  endeavor  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  swine  breeders  of  Indiana.  Al- 
low me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  situation  you  have  placed  me  in. 

Adam  Foust  ( Vice  President).  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  honor  conferred 
on  me,  as  this  office  must  be  filled  by  somebody.  Gentlemen,  this  Association  will 
soon  adjourn  for  a  year.  Between  this  and  next  meeting  you  will  elect  a  Legisla- 
ture for  Indiana.  It  is  very  natural  for  every  one  to  work  for  their  own  interest. 
If  the  farmer  expects  their  interests  favored,  see  to  it  that  you  secure  legislation 
that  you  ask  for.  Now,  if  you  ever  secure  anything  of  that  kind  you  must  secure 
it  by  your  own  action,  and  you  can  not  do  this  better  than  to  attend  the  primary 
conventions  and  nominate  farmers  for  this  place.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  honors  conferred. 

DI8CU3SION. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  I  move  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
person  to  hold  the  office  more  than,  two  terms. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  move  to  amend,  that  it  should  be  to  hold  it  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

Mr.  Macy.  If  I  understand  the  motion  it  only  refers  to  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Macy.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  be  carried  requires  a  two- 
thirds'  vote;  according  to  that  the  motion  is  lost. 

J.  L.  VanDorn,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  further  report  relative 
to  prohibiting  the  importation  of  numerous  manufactured  articles  from  France 
and  Germany,  and  restriction  of  American  pork. 

Concurred  in. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  thought  that  the  several  Live  Stock  Associations  holding 
their  meeting  here  the  same  week.  The  Wool  Growers  meet  one  day  and  are  fol- 
lowed right  along  with  the  others.  All  these  institutions  are  interesting,  and  to 
29— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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get  legislation  let  us  come  together  some  way  and  get  good  ideas  and  have  force, 
and  go  to  the  Legislature  and  demand  legislation — demand  what  we  want. 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.1'  Let  a  committee  of  this  Association  meet 
with  similar  committees  of  the  stveral  associations  by  which  we  can  meet  as  agri- 
culturists from  all  over  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  such  to  bear  in  re- 
spect to  that  body.    I  make  this  as  a  motion. 

J.  Strange,  In  connection  with  that  matter  there  is  an  idea  we  should  include. 
If  we  can  arrange  a  time  during  the  holding  of  the  industrial  associations  that 
we  have  a  union  of  all  the  associations  on  one  day  and  take  into  consideration  all 
these  things  of  national  importance;  that' we  formulate  an  organization  out  of  all 
these  industrial  associations  for  that  purpose. 

Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  actual  expenses  of  Secretary  Robinson  in 
attending  the  meeting  were  allowed  by  the  Association. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  There  was  one  subject  in  the  President's  address  we  should 
take  action  on.  That  is  in  reference  to  police  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
Swine  Breeders  at  the  State  Fair,  and  pray  that  the  Board  increase  the  premium 
list.  The  President  in  his  address  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  hogs  were  annoyed 
by  being  punched  with  sticks,  canes  and  umbrella*.  I  think  the  Board  could  hire 
a  cheap  man  to  keep  these  pens  cleaned  out.  I  think  we  should  have  a  little  more 
premium ;  we  do  not  receive  enough.  "We  want  to  stay  with  the  Board  until  we 
get  what  we  think  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  there  is  any  complaint  about  people  troubling  stock  we  have 
not  heard  of  it.  At  the  fat  stock  show  at  Chicago  there  was  a  sow  had  some  little 
pigs.  Thousands  of  school  children  would  go  through,  and  when  they  came  to 
this  sow  and  pigs  every  one  of  the  children  would  lift  the  little  fellows  up  by  the 
tail,  and  the  pig  would  go  "  squeak/'  and  by  the  time  the  show  was  over  they  had 
no  tail.  [Laughter.]  If  we  had  that  debt  out  of  the  way  we  could  offer  a  little 
higher  premium. 

Mr.  Russell  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  revision  of  premium  list  and 
sinking  of  wells  on  State  fair  grounds  for  the  benefit  of  swine  department. 

Mr.  Rustell.  In  our  department  I  have  generally  found  but  one  well  there, 
and  the  caitle  men  generally  use  that  and  we  could  not  get  to  it.  We  need  three 
or  four  wells  more  along  next  to  the  pens. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  State  Board  meets  February  21,  and  the  secretary  of  this 
Association  should  be  authorized  to  inform  the  State  Board  of  any  action  this 
Association  may  take  in  the  matter. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  I  move  that  this  Association  appropriate  the  sum  of  $25  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year,  and  be  continued  this  year,, 
to  wait  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  presentation  and  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  swine  industry.  This  committee  comes  here  and  works  in  the  interest 
of  the  Association  and  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  need  of  an  appropriation  now,  aa 
there  will  be  another  meeting  before  next  Legislature. 

Motion  carried. 
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• 

Mr.  D.  A.  Watts,  of  Summer,  111.,  offered  a  resolution  regarding  express  to 
shippers,  which  was  adopted,  add  the  following  committee  appointed :  D.  A.  Watts, 
Sumner,  III. :  T.  M.  Reveal,  Clermont ;  James  Mustard,  Broad  Ripple. 

The  pubject  of  appointing  a  delegate  to  the  National  Association  was  intro- 
duced, which  elicited  the  following 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  RoHnton.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  not  some  article  in  the  Constitution  to 
allow  the  taking  of  a  membership,  and  then  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent  it.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Springer  to  take  membership  in  that  association,  but  did 
not  say  on  what  basis  this  delegate  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Terry.  The  Constitution  of  the  National  Association  provides  for  one  del- 
egate from  each  State  and  Territory,  whether  that  is  sent  from  the  State  Associa- 
tion or  not,  although  they  accept  the  members  from  the  State  Association  who 
pay  in. 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  see  this  association  taking  membership  in  that  asso- 
ciation, and  send  two  delegates  to  that  association.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Na- 
tional Association  hold  its  meetings  around  over  the  nation  and  not  confine  it  to 
one  particular  locality.  Let  us  hold  it  somewhere  else  than  Chicago.  This  asso- 
ciation at  Chicago  is  national  only  in  name. 

D.  L.  Thomas.  The  brother  in  mistaken.  The  National  Association  don't 
have  to  be  peddled  around  on  wheels.  We  don't  have  to  take  the  Capitol  of  the 
Nation  around  to  every  State,  yet  it  is  the  representative  of  the  nation.  Thi»  asso- 
ciation at  Chicago  represents  the  National.  Its  delegates  come  from  eight  hundred 
to  a  thousand  miles.  The  reason  why  it  is  held  at  Chicago  is  this :  That  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  held  at  Chicago  every  year  is  the  greatest  in  America,  and  stock  comes 
from  all  over  the  Union,  and  for  that  matter  acrosss  the  ocean,  to  attend  the  show, 
and  while  there  *'  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Mr.  Shepherd.  The  resolution  was  relative  to  appointing  delegates  to  this  Na- 
tional Convention.    It  seems  to  me  it  has  taken  a  wide  range. 

T.  M.  Reveal.  I  move  that  this  association  appoint  two  delegates  to  represent 
this  association  at  the  National  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  Messrs.  Reveal  and  Benson  were  appointed  as  dele- 
gates. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shepherd  the  secretary  was  requested  to  notify  delinquents 
of  dues  within  a  period  of  ninety  days. 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  As  a  friend  suggested,  additional  interest  might  be  made  to 
this  society  by  getting  out  the  reports  of  this  society  and  furnish  each  member  of 
the  association  with  a  copy,  including  a  copy  of  the  constitution.  Many  of  us  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  Have  it  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members.  I  move 
that  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to  investigate  as  to  amount  of  printing 
matter  it  would  take  to  publish  these  proceedings,  and  amount  of  dues  they  can  get 
to  pay  expense,  and  if  they  secure  enough  dues  to  pay  expenses  that  they  be 
authorized  to  do  so,  and  do  it  as  early  as  possible,  and  send  each  member  of  the 
association  a  copy. 

Motion  carried. 
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The  query-box  was  opened  and  Question  No.  1  read  as  follows :  "  How  do 
you  administer  medicine  to  hogs?" 

T.  M.  Reveal.  I  do  not  want  to  administer  any.  There  is  not  much  use  in 
giving  medicine.  I  will  say  that  I  had  occasion  to  treat  a  case  of  catarrh ;  the  pig 
was  sneezing  and  appeared  to  have  a  sore  throat,  and  drank  slowly.  I  turned  hiin 
on  his  back  and  poured  coal  oil  and  turpentine  down  and  one  drop  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  and  let  him  go,  then  I  bathed  him  outside  and  rubbed  it  in,  and  in 
three  days  he  was  relieved  and  almost  well. 

Question  No.  2:  "What  effect  will  it  have  on  progeny  if  the  boar  is  over 
bred?" 

S.  M.  Shepherd.  I  do  not  see  as  we  need  to  discuss  this  question,  on  account  of 
time.  But,  generally,  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency,  in  my  judgment,  first,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  progeny,  and,  second,  to  impair  vitality.  To  what  extent 
that  vitality  would  be  impaired  depends  on  the  amount  of  over  service  existing 
with  the  young  boar.  I  would  think  two  services  a  week  would  not  probably 
hurt  a  boar  eight  months  old.  Oats,  wheat  or  shorts  with  oil  meal  is  best  to 
keep  up  a  boar,  and  new  milk  each  morning  makes  him  have  a  good  appetite  and 
sustains  that  vigor.  Some  persons  use  eggs.  Recently  I  have  had  experience  with 
a  boar  whose  desires  to  embrace  with  the  sows  were  reluctant  and  puzzled  me  for 
some  time.  I  tried  scorched  corn  and  wheat,  and  by  feeding  him  that  kind  of 
food  and  new  milk  he  would  have  some  ambition.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of 
feeding  or  result  of  age  and  opportunities  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  T.  Terry.  I  will  say  that  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  those 
kind  of  boars.  The  boar  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  one  year  and  had  not  got  him 
to  serve  a  sow.  I  threw  out  scorched  corn,  and  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  he  was 
ready  for  service,  and  had  no  trouble  with  his  breeding  since. 

Subject :  "  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  Swine  Breeders,  Asso- 
ciation." 

DISCU88ION. 

Thomas  Terry,  Warsaw.  We  have  been  working  in  Northern  Indiana,  and 
have  got  up  an  organization,  just  how  many  members  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
having  a  good  crowd  and  we  are  enthusiastic,  and  everything  is  moving  nicely. 
We  have  been  watching  the  influence  of  this  Association  and  are  willing  to  indorse 
it  In  connection  with  our  Association  we  are  getting  up  an  exhibition.  First, 
we  intended  to  have  an  exhibition  of  swine  alone,  but  as  some  are  interested  in 
more  classes  of  stock,  we  thought  best  not  to  bar  them  out,  but  make  an  exhibition 
of  all  kinds  of  stock,  which  gives  better  satisfaction.  There  was  a  number  of  points 
under  advisement  as  to  location.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  finally  received 
favorable  propositions  for  its  location  at  Warsaw.  The  Byers  Brothers  not  only 
give  grounds  at  their  own  expense,  but  put  up  buildings  for  the  exhibit  of  stock. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  great  inducement  for  the  Association  to  locate  here.  They 
give  us  the  lease  of  the  buildings  for  twenty  years  or  longer,  they  keeping  up  all 
repairs,  pay  taxes,  and  furnish  plenty  of  water.  I  want  to  say  we  have  organized 
a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  expect  to  put  our 
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organization  on  a  good  footing.  Since  Byers  Brothers  has  given  as  buildings  it  has 
taken  a  new  light  on  it.  Before  coming  down  here  I  received  sixty  shares  at  $25  a 
share.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  paying  investment.  We  propose  to  have  a  capital 
stock ;  we  don't  want  exhibitors  to  come  there  and  expect  their  premiums  and  only 
get  a  per  cent.  This  is  what  is  hurting  the  exhibitions  all  over  the  country.  If 
there  is  any  here  who  wish  to  lend  their  influence  and  money  they  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  we  will  be  much  obliged.  We  expect  to  organize  a  com- 
pany and  take  out  a  charter. 

W.  H.  Morris,  Swine  Breeders1  Journal,  Indianapolis,  We  have  but  little  time 
to  discuss  this  subject  I  must  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  location.  They 
have  spring  water  carried  through  the  grounds.  The  buildings  of  different  kinds 
are  commodious.  There  is  a  steamboat  on  the  lake  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  first  class  summer  resort.  The  Byers  Brothers 
will  do  much  for  this  summer  resort  I  think  they  will  have  a  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  site. 

J.  Hankimon,  Maroa,  flL  That  resort  is  not  old.  It  has  been  done  in  a  year's 
time.    I  say  this  to  show  its  rapid  progress. 

Mr.  Terry.  What  Mr.  Hankinson  says  is  true,  and  if  he  were  there  today,  and 
the  snow  was  off,  he  would  not  recognize  it  The  Byers  Bi others  have  had  a  hun- 
dred teams  clearing  things  off,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  put  a  double  track  of  street  railway,  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
back  and  forth  to  the  grounds,  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city.  In 
the  park  proper  there  is  ninety  acres. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  HOG  CHOLERA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 


BY   LEWI8  BALL  MAN,   BLOOMLNGTON,  IND. 


I  passed  twelve  years  on  the  farm,  and  during  that  period  gave  my  chief  at- 
tention to  rawing  hogs.  For  three  of  these  years  the  hog  cholera  destroyed  the 
hogs  of  my  neighbors — one  of  these  lost  about  seventy,  and  a  rail  fence  only 
separated  his  hogs  and  my  own.  Yet  during  these  years,  as  well  as  the  others,  I 
never  lost  a  hog  by  this  disease,  never  one  sick  With  it  even.  I  attribute  this 
exemption  to  the  manner  of  my  raising.  The  hog  cholera  arises  from  improper  feed- 
ing. The  hog  is  largely  a  grazing  animal.  In  order  to  avoid  a  winter's  feeding,  we 
now  give  corn  from  the  start,  and  it  receives  but  little  grazing.  As  my  land  was 
better  for  clover,  I  had  my  litters  early  in  the  spring,  giving  to  the  sows  slops, 
milk  and  some  corn.  Then  they  were  put  on  the  clover,  and  the  ensuing  winter  I 
fed  lightly  with  corn.  In  the  spring,  I  had  an  early  blue-glass  pasture,  and  when 
the  clover  began  to  head,  they  were  turned  upon  it 

I  always  sowed  my  corn  field  in  rye  in  September.  In  the  spring  I  sowed 
clover  upon  it    The  rye  fell  down,  but  did  not  leave  the  head.    During  the  month 
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of  August  I  turned  the  hogs  on  this  rye,  which  they  eat  clean.  This  was  the 
cheapest  food  I  raised.  It  made  the  hogs  weigh  well,  and  put  them  in  the  best 
condition  to  be  fed  with  corn.    I  usually  sold  them  as  stock  hogs. 

In  the  summer,  and  when  grazing,  I  salted  them  with  this  mixture :  Two- 
thirds  salt;  one-third  of  the  remaining  third,  pounded  copperas;  the  remaining 
part  of  the  one-third,  pounded  brimstone.  Finding  a  good  many  long  intestinal 
worms,  the  first  year,  in  those  I  killed  for  my  own  use,  I  was  led  to  the  copperas, 
and  'knowing  that  brimstone  killed  lice,  I  used  it  This  mixture  I  fed  twice  a 
week,  whilst  the  hogs  were  grazing;  once  a  week,  or  in  10  days,  at  other  periods  of 
the  year. 

I  attributed  my  exemption  from  hog  cholera  to  this  mixture,  but  subsequent 
knowledge  led  me  to  the  belief  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  due  to  my  general  clover  feed- 
ing. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  read  a  statement  of  a  like  exemption  from  this  disease, 
by  a  farmer  who  fed  his  hogs  on  clover,  as  I  did.  He  said  nothing  as  to  his  man- 
ner of  salting. 

Not  long  since  I  was  speaking  of  this  matter  to  one  of  our  best  farmers,  and 
he  told  me  he  never  had  a  case  of  hog  cholera,  and  that  his  mode  of  rearing  his 
hogs  was  like  my  own,  with  this, difference  only,  that  he  mixed  wood  ashes  with  his 
salt.  One  year,  however,  when  he  was  fattening  his  hogs,  a  man  who  always  bought 
up  farm  stock,  one  night  stopped  by  his  fattening  hogs.  The  drover's  hogs  had 
cholera,  and  his  own  took  the  disease  and  all  died  of  it. 

My  experience  with  chickens  is  very  much  the  same.  One  year  when  I  had 
over  some  corn  in  a  crib,  and  they  eat  as  much  as  they  could  eat,  the  cholera  came 
amongst  them  and  I  lost  nearly  all.  Now  I  feed  by  measure,  one-third  corn  and 
two-thirds  bran,  with  some  shorts.     I  never  had  chickens  so  healthy. 


THE  OBIGIN  OF  HOG  CHOLERA.  • 

1  have  a  clear  recollection  that  when  I  came  to  Indiana  in  1829,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  we  knew  nothing  of  this  disease.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  at 
Aurora,  Indiana,  where  there  was  the  largest  distillery  in  the  West.  Four  thou- 
sand hogs  were  there  constantly,  fed  on  the  slop.  From  there  it  appeared  on 
Loughry  Creek,  and  from  that  point  spread  over  the  whole  country. 

When  hogs  are  turned  on  clover,  when  it  begins  to  head,  they  live  entirely  on 
the  blossom.  One  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  cancerous  diseases  is  the  tea 
or  the  extract  of  clover  blossoms,  indicating  its  great  adaptation  as  a  food  for  hogs 
— an  animal  which  the  Jews  held  in  abhorrence,  because  of  its  unhealthiness  as  a 
food  in  a  country  where  leprosy  and  such  human  diseases  existed. 

You  will  see  that  I  sold  my  hogs  when  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  old, 
and  that  their  chief  cost  to  me  was  the  clover  grazing  and  the  rye.  I  kept  them 
with  profit  to  this  age. 

Another  benefit  I  may  here  mention,  the  hogs  left  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the 
clover  each  year  they  were  pastured  upon  it.    This,  with  the  rye  straw  and  the 
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manure  of  the  hog*,  proved  to  be  the  best  rotation  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  farm  I 
had  was  exhausted  soil,  from  that  kind  of  agriculture  which  grows  crops  at  the 
expense  of  that  soil  nature  had  prepared,  by  hundreds  of  years  of  growth  and 
decay,  the  soil  thus  destroyed. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  our  agriculture  errs  greatly 
in  its  methods  of  feeding.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  little  I  have  seen  in  newspapers  gives  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  slops  of  the  distilleries  have  some  connection  with  it. 

8ince  railroads  have  been  made  through  every  part  of  our  richest  soils  and 
corn  is  now  shipped  so  largely,  may  it  not  be  the  best  policy  to  raise  hogs  on  clover 
pastures  instead  of  on  high  priced  corn? 

Agriculture  is  an  art.  But  what  is  our  department  of  agriculture  but  a  col- 
lection of  small  scientists,  Mr.  Riley  excepted.  It  has  given  us  two  volumes  on 
the  disease  of  hog  cholera ;  very  good  so  far  as  so  show  us  the  character  of  this 
fatal  disease,  but  nothing  either  for  its  prevention  or  its  cure.  The  Commissioner 
proposes  to  kill  infected  animals.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  apply  the  same  sugges- 
tion to  human  diseases?  As  an  art,  agriculture  finds  no  place  in  the  department 
and  I  fear  as  little  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  I  have  great  confidence  in  nature 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  studied  more  the  animals  we  grow,  our  practical  art  would 
secure  a  greater  exemption  from  fatal  diseases  than  small  scientists  or  even  great 
ones  can  suggest  In  our  last  State  Agricultural  Report,  I  see  that  this  small  sci- 
ence has  obtained  a  foothold  in  it.  Are  you,  gentlemen,  unable  to  fill  our  annual 
volume  with  practical  knowledge  ? 

My  seventy-seven  years  demand  caution,  otherwise,  as  of  old,  I  would  like  to 
be  at  your  annual  meetings. 
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The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Association  met  in  the 
Agricultural  Rooms,  State  House,  January  19, 1888,  at  2  p.  M.  In  the  absence  of 
President  Daugherty,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  son,  Dr.  Collins 
was  elected  temporary  chairman  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion. No  programme  having  been  previously  arranged,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs. 
Bull  and  Mason  and  Mrs.  Bobbins  to  prepare  one,  and  while  the  committee  were 
so  engaged  the  convention  informally  discussed  a  variety  of  subjects  of  importance 
to  bee-keepers. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  bee  business  for  four  years.  We  sell 
comb  honey  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  from  which  we  realize  as  large 
profits  as  from  farm  products.  I  bought  a  stand  of  bees  for  ten  dollars,  which  has 
increased  to  twenty-four  stands,  and  has  produced  two  thousand  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  and  have  sold  for  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Some  think  I  am  in 
a  better  locality  than  others.  People  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  setting  their 
stands  in  the  fence  corner,  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  them ;  consequently 
they  do  no  good. 

T.  S.  Bull,  Porter  County.  Bees  have  paid  me  well  for  many  years,  and  I  con- 
sider it  an  industry  in  which  there  is  handsome  profits;  notwithstanding  there 
were  many  lost  last  year. 

W.  Mason,  Putnam  County.  On  that  question  I  say  yes,  and  again  it  don't  pay. 
The  man  who  goes  into  bee-keeping  and  don't  give  his  attention  to  it  don't  make  a 
success  of  it.  I  am  a  little  fanatical  on  this  question,  because  I  have  tried  it  some- 
what on  that  line,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  a  total  failure.  A  neighbor  will  say 
I  don't  get  as  much  honey  as  you  seem  to  get  He  carries  on  his  farm  and  only 
gives  a  little  attention  at  noon,  and  allows  the  bees  to  go  the  rest  of  the  day  with- 
out attention.    If  bees  are  properly  cared  for  bee-keeping  does  pay. 

Mr.  Bull.  With  any  man  who  likes  the  business  and  takes  an  interest  in  it, 
it  is  a  success. 
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Mr.  Coffin.  Friend  Nichols  has  put  the  cost  of  production  too  Ion .  I  live  in 
the  same  county,  but  different  in  localities,  and  I  know  I  can  not  do  so  well  as  the 
figures  he  has  named.    I  shall  have  to  have  a  larger  price  or  quit  the  business. 

C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  raising  bees  and 
the  cost  of  production  of  honey.  Some  years  ago  I  raised  from  bees  109  pounds  of 
honey  to  the  colony  in  the  city.  My  labor  was  worth  two  dollars  a  day,  and  this 
honey  did  not  cost  me  three  cents  per  pound.  My  bees  are  in  close  quarters,  and 
must  be  looked  after  every  few  days.  I  have  a  friend  near  Cincinnati  who  is  well 
posted,  and  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  got  150  stands 
in  the  best  condition,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  made  nothing  on 
his  bees.  They  did  not  pay  him  anything ;  he  made  more  on  his  potatoes  or  his 
chickens  than  on  his  bees.  Bees  may  fail  to  pay  sometimes,  but  when  it  costs  me 
only  three  cents  to  raise  the  honey  it  does  pay  better  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  T.  &  Bull  In  working  with  my  bees  I  find  they  give  me  a  surplus  capi- 
tal. After  I  pay  up  my  little  accounts  and  odds  and  ends  generally  I  have  some 
to  buy  land  and  build  with.    I  think  the  bees  paid  me. 

C.  F.  Muth.  I  find  there  is  more  money  in  comb  honey  than  extracted  honey. 
Comb  honey  is  a  luxury,  and  a  fancy  article,  if  it  looks  well  and  is  nice  and  whiter 
always  commands  a  good  price  on  the  market.  Bees  have  to  be  well  cared  for. 
I  remember  once  my  bees  were  out  of  honey.  In  the  night  it  turned  cool,  and 
they  would  have  starved  if  we  had  not  fed  them.  Some  of  my  neighbors  did 
starve  theirs,  but  I  saved  a  few  of  mine.  If  you  use  the  contract  system,  giving 
them  only  the  brood  and  no  honey,  you  will  have  to  watch  them  very  closely  or 
you  will  lose  them.    I  want  a  colony  of  bees  to  have  plenty  of  honey. 

Mr.  Bull.  We  should  have  large  hives  and  plenty  of  honey ;  this  is  sound 
doctrine.  A  few  years  ago  I  took  some  two  or  three  hives  just  after  the  white 
clover  honey  harvest  was  over,  put  every  comb  in  the  brood  chamber  and  shook 
them  and  took  the  honey  out,  put  the  combs  back  again,  and  they  all  did  well. 
It  was  a  dangerous  thing,  however.  These  few  colonies  did  well,  but  I  would  not 
do  it  now. 

Mr.  Muth,  I  leave  about  ten  combs  of  honey  in  the  fall,  taking  out  one-half 
to  two-thirds,  and  each  one  has  plenty  of  honey  left. 

Mr.  Sturwold.  My  hives  contain  eight  frames,  and  I  have  had  good  success 
so  far  in  short  or  long  winters.  I  winter  succesfully  on  eight  combs,  but  never  ex- 
tract out  of  brood  chamber  only  to  ascertain  what  condition  they  are  in.  If  they 
are  half  full  I  let  them  alone,  and  have  found  that  they  have  plenty  of  honey  in 
the  spring. 

Dr.  Collin*.    Could  you  give  dates  as  to  when  you  have  a  heavy  flow  of  honey  ? 

Mr.  Sturwold.  I  do  not  extract  after  July.  If  they  are  full  and  raising  a 
brood,  they  will  carry  it  up  above. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  had  a  fall  brood  from  which  I  extracted  900  pounds  of  honey  in 
September,  and  had  plenty  of  honey  left  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bull  I  have  taken  9,000  pounds  of  honey  in  September  and  October,  leav- 
ing plenty  for  winter. 
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BEST  LOCALITY   FOR  BEE-KEEPING. 

Mr.  Sturwold.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Perhaps  most  bee-keep- 
ers have  their  preference.  I  would  prefer  that  locality  in  which  bass-wood  and 
white  clover  are  most  abundant,  because,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  rest  of  the  flowers 
grown  exclusively  for  honey  do  not  pay  so  well  as  the  xmes  I  have  named.  I 
would  hunt  for  a  location  along  some  stream,  if  bass-wood  and  white  clover  were 
found  there.  A  clay  soil  is  best  adapted  to  white  clover.  We  do  not  find  this 
growing  successfully  in  a  rich  fertile  soil.  In  this  country  it  is  always  on  a  clay 
soil.  I  started  in  the  bee  business  nineteen  years  ago,  and  have  succeeded  fairly 
well,  but  I  have  visited  other  places  where  there  is  much  bass-wood  and  the  bees 
are  doing  better  than  mine,  notwithstanding  I  live  in  a  locality  on  White  Water 
River,  where  there  is  much  bass-wood  but  not  much  white  clover. 

Mr.  Mason,  Putnam  County.  The  question  embodies  and  implies  more  than 
honey  gathering.  My  views  on  this  subject  are  that  we  take  in  point  of  locality 
for  both  winter  and  summer.  We  know  that  we  can  not  control  this  atmospheric 
influence.  One  locality  to-day  may  have  honey  and  another  locality  near  by  may 
have  it  the  next  day.  The  point  is  this :  Is  locality  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  bee-keeping  business?  Would  you  prefer  a  north  hill  slope  or  a  south  hill 
slope,  or  on  the  house  or  some  other  definite  position  ?  In  considering  this  question 
we  must  take  into  consideration  locality  for  both  winter  and  summer  care. 

Mr.  Muth.  If  I  have  a  nice  place  to  locate  a  stand,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the 
northwest  wind,  I  make  a  fence  to  protect  the  bees.  A  friend  of  mine,  with  the 
same  amount  of  enthusiasm  as  I,  for  twenty-five  years  would  compare  notes,  each 
keeping  a  correct  record  of  the  square  inches  of  brood  in  the  hives.  We  compared 
who  had  the  strongest  hives  in  April  or  May,  and  how  many  colonies  had  the  most 
brood,  and  I  beat  him  every  time,  although  I  lived  in  town  and  my  bees  were  on 
the  roof.  It  does  not  do  for  bees  to  get  chilled.  Often  in  March  we  have  many 
cold  winds,  and  bees  sometimes  get  out  and  become  chilled  and  don't  get  back 
again.  When  they  breed  they  want  more  water.  They  go  out  for  this  and  one 
little  drop  of  water  is  enough  to  chill  them,  and  before  they  can  get  back  to  the 
hive  they  perish.  My  friend  had  built  a  fence  eight  feet  high  around  on  the 
northwest  side  of  his  hives.  The  bees  would  get  full  of  water  and  start  back  to 
the  hive,  the  wind  would  strike  them,  they  could  not  get  over  the  fence,  and  the 
result  was  they  perished.  That  is  most  important  in  early  spring,  when  bees  are 
breeding  up.  If  the  man  understands  his  business,  and  has  the  brood  chamber 
full  of  bees  and  a  quilt  above  the  frames,  when  the  mangle  begins  to  bloom  your 
hive  will  soon  be  full  of  honey,    It  is  a  wonderful  honey-producing  plant. 

Mr.  Bull.  There  is  another  point  which  I  believe  has  much  to  do  in  the  de- 
struction of  bees.  The  bee  leaves  the  live  and  goes  for  water  and  nectar;  they 
leave  the  hive  with  an  empty  stomach ;  they  don't  find  nectar  and  they  fail  to  get 
back  home.  I  have  seen  them  lie  down  utterly  exhausted,  but  by  giving  them 
some  good  food  they  would  become  as  lively  as  ever.  In  the  spring  bees  brood. 
After  hatching  a  week  or  so  if  no  new  honey  comes  in  they  wont  increase,  but  after 
a  week  or  so  if  honey  begins  to  come  in  they  boil  right  up  immediately.    If  they 
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go  for  nectar  and  don't  find  it,  they  will  perish  even  in  the  summer  time.  I  have 
taken  them  in  the  shop  sometimes  when  they  were  exhausted  and  had  given  up, 
and  by  giving  them  a  little  honey  they  would  revive  and  fly  away. 

Mr.  Sturwold.  I  understand  the  best  locality  to  make  the  most  money  out  of 
bees  is  to  locate  them  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  honey.  Locating  an  apiary  for 
protection  is  a  different  question  from  what  I  understood.  I  take  this  under  the 
head  of  best  place  for  wintering  bees. 

Mr.  Russell  The  best  location  for  a  farmer  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  timber. 
I  have4  twenty  acres  of  timber  on  the  west  side  of  mine;  it  is  an  excellent  protec- 
tion in  early  spring.  Sometimes  I  start  out  with  my  coat  on,  and  the  air  seems  to 
chill  me  through.  It  is  the  same  way  with  bees.  I  have  the  black  willow,  which 
is  the  first  in  spring  to  produce  honey.  It  grows  in  clumps  and  shoots  out  and 
sometimes  falls  down  as  large  as  a  hay-stack  and  blooms  in  March.  The  bees  are 
anxious  to  get  to  that  and  fill  their  legB  with  pollen.  If  they  get  from  behind  this 
woods  they  will  be  lost  by  the  winds  striking  them.  This  willow  is  the  most  bene- 
ficiaL  plant  we  have.  It  is  the  earliest  plant  for  pollen  and  the  latest  plant  for 
wax.  There  are  little  cracks  in  the  bark  which  contain  this  wax,  and  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  they  gather  up  that  to  make  their  winter  quarters.  I  have  exam- 
ined it  with  a  glass  and  find  it  to  be  a  sticky  glue.  It  forms  two  crops  for  the  bees 
in  this  respect 

Mr.  Bull    Of  what  benefit  is  this  wax  ? 

Mr.  RusselL  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  or  bees  would  not  work  on  it.  With 
this  they  prepare  their  hives  for  winter. 

Mr.  Davis,  Hendricks  County.  I  would  rather  my  bees  would  not  have  this 
wax.  Our  discussion  has  changed  to  "  spring  dwindling."  At  the  end  of  winter 
there  is  not  enough  of  young  bees.  When  spring  comes  the  old  ones  have  lived 
their  time ;  they  fly  out,  the  weather  being  a  little  warm,  and  they  fail  to  get  back. 
It  is  old  bees  that  have  lived  their  time  out,  and  not  locality.  Take  a  colony  of 
bees  and  quit  breeding  in  July  or  August,  that  colony  is  not  worth  anything  after 
that,  but  if  bred  up  in  September  or  October  they  are  strong. 

Mr.  RusselL  I  can  not  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Davis'  theory.  When  I  lived 
in  Iowa  they  were  exposed  to  a  northwest  wind.  I  put  them  in  the  smoke-house, 
.as  we  expected  a  cold  wave  from  the  northwest  The  door  of  that  smoke-house 
was  accidentally  left  open ;  the  wind  blew  in  and  four  stands  were  killed. 

Mr.  Sturwold.  If  the  gentleman  had  left  the  bees  where  they  were  and  closed 
the  entrance  they  would  not  have  perished.  I  have  seen  old  box  hives  with  cracks 
where  youoould  put  your  fiuger  in,  and  still  bees  go  through  the  winter  all  right. 
In  1881  these  bees  came  out  stronger  than  where  I  had  mine  protected.  My  hives 
face  to  the  east  and  are  covered  on  top  with  straw.  Out  of  twenty-four  hives  I  had 
six  left. 

Mr.  Russell.  Some  of  those  old  hives  are  the  best  furnished  hives  and  contain 
the  nicest  colonies  in  the  whole  lot.  These  combs  you  will  find,  in  transferring 
them,  are  very  thick  and  strong,  and  it  is  impossible  to  freeze  them  to  death  when 
they  get  this  comb. 
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"should  women  keep  bees  and  join  bee-keepers'  associations?" 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  lady  that  is  keeping  bees,  bat  think  she 
would  be  as  successful  at  bee-keeping  as  at  any  other  occupation,  if  she  liked  the 
business,  and  had  sufficient  strength  and  endurance  to  operate. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Every  bee-keeper  who  has  a  wife  should  train  her  to  keep 
bees.  When  I  am  away  from  home  my  wife  takes  care  of  them,  and  she  has  not 
yet  joined  a  society.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  do  as  far  as  they  can.  There 
is  some  work  connected  with  bee-keeping  that  is  too  heavy  for  them. 

Dr.  Collins.  Do  you  remember  of  any  bee  journal  making  mention  of  English 
ladies  keeping  bees?  v 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  work  perhaps  don't  mean  there  what  it  is  here.  The 
English  ladies  belong  to  the  nobility  and  not  the  common  class. 

Dr.  Collins.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  lady  in  Eagland  keeping  bees? 

Mr.  Thompson.    I  never  heard  of  one.  • 

Mr.  Muth.  It  is  a  fact  in  Germany  that  ladies,  wives  and  daughters,  would 
not  ride  in  a  buggy ;  that  is  considered  the  business  of  the  mm. 

Dr.  Collins.    Do  you  think  it  is  harder  for  a  lady  to  keep  bees  than  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  opinion  is  that  the  lady  who  Hke3  to  follow  that  pursuit  will 
make  a  better  bee-keeper  than  a  man.  She  is  trained  to  attend  to  the  duties  around 
the  house,  which  is  made  up  of  a  thousand  and  one  things,  so  is  bee-keeping — it  is 
all  made  up  of  little  things  —and  a  lady  who  has  a  taste  for  that  pursuit  will  keep 
all  those  little  things  together  better  than  a  man.  The  farmer  neglects  these  little 
things  which  a  lady  would  not  neglect,  bo  I  think  a  woman  is  better  qualified  to 
keep  bees  than  a  man  if  she  has  the  strength. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  our  meetings  would  be  more  interesting  if  we  had  the 
women  to  attend.  My  wife  is  the  best  bee-keeper  of  the  two.  My  business  is  such 
that  I  am  sometimes  called  away  from  home  during  swarming  season.  I  have  fre- 
quently, on  returning  home,  found  three  or  four  swarms  nicely  hived  and  doing 
well.  She  knows  how  to  handle  bees  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I.  I  aim  to  do  all 
the  hard  work  myself,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  to  put  the  bees  in  should 
they  come  out.  I  never  knew  of  a  bee  to  sting  her.  I  have  my  little  children  to 
go  right  in  among  them,  and  learn  them  how  to  handle  bees,  and  they  are  experts 
from  the  start.  We  should  give  our  children  training  in  the  work  of  keeping  bees 
and  to  handle  them  intelligently. 

Mrs.  Irvin  Ribbins,  City.  This  subject  is  one  I  have  thought  much  on.  There 
is  one  thing  I  have  tried  to  work  up  in  this  Association — that  is  to  get  the  women 
in  Indiana  interested  in  this  industry.  Some  four  years  ago  there  were  seventy -five 
lady  bee-keepers  in  Indiana.  Many  of  them  were  not  professionals.  Out  of  this 
number  we  could  get  only  seven  of  these  women  in  the  Association  at  any  one 
time,  and  every  effort  has  been  made,  One  year  we  had  a  prospect  of  getting 
twenty  here,  but  the  weather  turned  cold  and  they  did  not  come.  The  fathers  and 
husbands  got  here,  but  the  women  must  stay  at  home.  If  the  men  would  make 
some  provision  for  her  to  come,  she  might  belong  to  this  Association  and  receive 
much  profit,  and  I  will  assure  you  that  a  woman  will  be  a  more  contented  wife  the 
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rest  of  the  year.  The  first  colony  I  bought  and  worked  with  saved  my  health, 
and  perhaps  my  mind.  When  worn  down  with  my  other  duties  I  read  abont  my 
bees,  and  became  interested  not  only  with  my  bees,  but  in  botany,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting study,  and  there  are  bat  few  women  who  love  flowers.  She  will  raise  these 
flowers  and  it  will  broaden  a  woman's  life.  Why  do  we  have  so  many  discontented 
wives?  It  is  because  she  is  kept  at  home  doing  the  drudgery  and  washing  dishes. 
Our  asylums  are  filled  with  such,  the  result  of  such  a  course.  If  we  could  have 
them  attend  associations  of  this  kind  we  would  have  better  wives,  and  contentment 
would  reign  where  discontent  has  been.  It  is  best  to  broaden  the  life  of  a  woman. 
How  can  you  do  this  better  than  to  have  them  attend  an  association  like  this. 

Mr.  Nichols  Give  them  a  few  stands  of  bees  and  let  them  have  all  they  can 
make  on  them,  so  they  can  have  some  "  pin  money/1 

Mr.  BulL  Some  women  don't  like  to  work  with  bees.  My  wife  don't  take  any 
interest  in  bee-keeping.    Those  who  take  an  interest  should  take  hold  of  them. 

Dr.  Collin*.  In  some  localities  they  don't  allow  the  women  to  go  only  where 
(hey  have  a  picnic  or  dinner. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  men  are  too  selfish.  I  have  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls. 
I  take  them  out  among  my  bees  and  set  off  and  watch  and  instruct  them  how  to 
hive  the  bees — have  them  to  do  the  work.  I  had  one  boy  who  did  not  know  how 
to  take  hold.  1  made  him  go  in  among  the  bees  without  any  protection.  The  bees 
did  not  sting  him,  and  the  victory  was  gained.  He  can  go  through  now  and  hive 
the  bees  as  well  as  any  one.  We  must  bring  them  up  right  and  they  will  fall 
right  in  line. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  should  bring  our  women  up  in  the  interest  of  bee-keeping 
and  attendance  of  our  Association.  As  Brother  Collins  says,  it  is  no  trouble  to 
get  the  women  out  to  a  picnic;  but  the  question  is  how  to  interest  the  women  so 
as  to  get  them  to  attend  this  feast.  My  wife  is  as  good  a  bee-keeper  as  myself,  and 
goes  before  and  does  all  the  uncapping  while  I  do  the  extracting.  She  takes  much 
pleasure  in  this.  None  of  you  have  seen  her  face  in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Convention. 
We  have  an  interesting  family,  and  she  thinks  that  family  can  not  get  along  with- 
out her  presence.  She  goes  away  when  I  am  at  home.  But  I  believe  if  we  would 
make  the  wife  of  every  husband  who  is  a  member  of  this  convention  an  honorary 
member  it  would  be  some  inducement.  They  say  they  don't  want  to  be  at  the  con- 
vention, and  more  than  that  it  costs  too  much  money  to  go ;  but  it  will  bring  more 
of  our  male  bee-keepers  out  as  well.  What  is  a  church  without  one  side  filled  with 
ladies.  It  would  be  a  cold  place  for  us  to  go.  I  would  like  to  see  this  measure 
brought  about. 

Mrs.  Bobbins.  As  far  as  the  expense  is  concered  that  of  railroad  would  be  all.* 
Some  years  ago  I  made  provision  to  accommodate  fifty  women,  that  they  should  be 
entertained  free  of  cost.  I  made  it  my  business  to  look  after  this.  I  think  Mrs. 
Harrison  and  a  few  ladies  from  Franklin  were  the  only  ones  who  attended.  The 
expense  is  not  the  motive,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  good  attendance  of  women 
here. 
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DOES   APHIDES  CAUSE  HONEY  DEW? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  bat  there  are  insects  on  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  in  the  forest  Bees  will  follow  these  to  get  the  sweet  from.  I  see  this  on 
the  willow  tree  near  my  door.  Through  August  and  September  the  tree  is  full  of 
insects.  Bees  go  nearly  every  day  to  suck  the  sweet  from  off  the  leaves,  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  fit  for  anything.  It  is  not  fit  for  winter,  even.  I  believe,  however, 
there  is  genuine  honey-dew  which  falls.    I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  subject. 

Some  three  years  ago  my  brother  called  my  attention  to  the  honey-dew.  I 
laughed  at  him,  but  he  insisted  I  should  go  with  him  to  his  house  and  he  would 
show  me  some.  In  front  of  his  house,  a  few  hundred  yards,  it  was  on  the  bluegrass. 
Horses  grazing  got  their  heads  besmeared  with  it  and  stuck  in  a  mass.  It  was 
sweet,  and  all  his  bees  were  working  on  this  right  along  and  carrying  in  a  large 
amount  of  honey,  but  I  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  good  or  bad.  Last  season,  one 
Sunday  morning,  the  bees  began  to  work.  I  did  not  go  out  until  Monday.  The 
bees  were  coming  in  and  working  fast  fast.  You  could  hear  the  hum  and  undent  and 
the  hum  they  make.  It  lasted  all  day  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  until  noon. 
There  was  no  rain  during  this  time.  If  it  had  been  insects  which  caused  this  it 
would  have  lasted  longer,  During  this  time  I  was  fixing  my  bees  down  for  the 
winter,  taking  off  the  top  stories.  I  tasted  some  of  the  honey,  which  see  fried  a  fair 
article. 

Mr.  Mussel.    Was  the  honey  capped  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    It  was  not  capped  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sturwold.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  insects  or 
atmospheric  causes.  I  think  I  have  read  that  it  was  on  certain  trees,  while  others 
were  not  affected  near  by.  It  ttrikes  me  that  the  insects  were  in  the  air,  and  got 
stuck  to  this  like  flies  on  paper.  I  have  never  seen  any  honey  dew,  but  have  read 
much  about  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  theory  only.  If  it  is  natural  from  the  air,  it 
would  not  deposit  on  certain  trees,  and  not  the  rest  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  principally  burr  oak  and  white  oak.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago  I  saw  some  on  the  grass.  Last  fall  it  fell  over  the  oak,  if  honey  due  at 
all.  I  examined  the  leaves  of  one  white  oak  tree  and  could  not  find  an  insect 
there,  the  bees  worked  on  them  constantly,  and  carried  in  an  immense  amount  of 
honey.    It  seems  to  me  if  it  were  insects  it  would  have  lasted  longer. 

Mr.  Mason.  My  apiary  is  about  fifty  steps  from  my  door,  on  the  Sunday 
morning  of  which  Mr.  Davis  speaks,  which  was  a  blooming  foggy  morning,  I 
went  out  to  the  apiary,  the  bees  were  going  north,  about  forty  rods,  to  a  burr  oak 
tree,  and  swarming  thick  among  the  leaves.  There  were  hundreds  of  them  on  these 
leaves.  The  upper  side  of  these  leaves  was  thick  with  honey  dew.  These  insects 
were  located  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  and  they  were  there  from'  a  dozen  to  a 
.  hundred,  and  the  upper  was  full  of  this  honey  dew,  so  much  so  by  placing  my 
finger  on  the  leaf  it  would  run  down  my  finger  and  fall  off  the  leaf.  I  examined 
this  honey  substance,  it  was  almost  as  fair  as  white  clover,  but  had  a  little  greenish 
tinge,  it  is  not  so  good  as  other  honey,  but  is  of  a  waxy  nature.  I  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  aphides,  and,  perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  honey  dew.    The  dry  season 
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of  1880,  we  had  this  honey  dew  on  wheat  Tight  up  to  harvest,  and  this  year  bees 
worked  on  timothy,  which  they  have  never  done  before.  They  were  gathering  both 
honey  and  pollen.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  like.  They  are  driven  to  it 
by  some  influence,  but  I  do  not  know  what.  Insects  produce  this  in  our  locality, 
and  on  the  burr  oak  more  abundantly.  This  is  the  first  season  that  I  have  ever 
seen  aphides  honey  that  was  fit  to  eat  at  all.'  I  think  it  was  because  of  the  atmos- 
pheric influence.  We  have  thought  that  it  was  dangerous  for  bees  to  winter  on, 
but  this  winter  they  have  gone  in,  in  good  condition. 

Dr.  Collins,    Do  these  aphides  alone  produce  honey  ? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Talbot  told  me  that  he  thought  his  bees  had  struck  a 
bonanza.  They  were  going  east  by  the  thousand.  The  next  day  he  concluded  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  •  He  concluded  they  were  robbing  his  neighbor's  bees,  and 
calling  at  his  neighbor**  he  was  shown  a  forty-acre  field  of  clover.  They  were 
working  on  the  under  leaves,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  days.  The  leaves 
were  eaten  full  of  holes,  the  sap  was  taken  out  and  the  honey  was  dark. 

C.  F.  Mirth.  The  fact  of  it  is,  the  best  scientists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  bugs  have  anything  to  do  with  the  honey  dew.  Some  professors  maintain 
that  it  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  plant  and  atmospheric  condition  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  exhalations  on  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  that  aphides  do  not  cause  honey  dew  aud  is  not  bug  juice.  It  forms  on  the 
leaves  through  some  peculiar  meteorological  condition.  It  is  not  unclean,  and  fre- 
quently nice  honey,  often  extra  good.  We  can  almost  always  tell  it  from  the 
green,  shining  tinge.  I  have  had  some  pretty  honey  from  it,  but  sometimes  a  little 
dark,  which  perhaps  is  caused  from  the  leaves  on  which  it  accumulates. 

Mr.  Mason.     Do  you  think  this  is  brought  about  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  Muth.    I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  a  sap  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Runsell.  If  one  oak  tree  produces  this  honey  dew  why  won't  others  do  the 
same?  I  noticed  just  one  tree  this  summer  that  was  full  of  little  balls  and  erup- 
tions on  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  the  bees  were  on,  and  four  rods  away  there 
were  none  on  the  trees. 

Dr.  Collins.  If  it  is  from  the  atmosphere  and  not  the  plant  why  is  it  not  on 
dead  trees? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Along  Blue  River  they  are  reported  to  work  on  hedge  fences, 
and  no  aphides  are  seen. 

DO  WE  GET  AS  GOOD  HONEY   PROM  OLD  AS  NEW  COMB. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  can  not  raise  as  fine  clover  honey  as 
some  others.  It  is  the  same  way  with  all  of  us.  We  will  raise  some  years  better 
honey  than  others.  We  believe  that  clover  honey  is  the  best  we  have  got.  One 
year  we  had  a  very  large  crop  of  clover  and  raised  much  honey.  I  filled  that  year 
a  number  of  candy  and  fruit  jars  with  honey  which  I  left  for  several  years  before 
using.  When  opened  we  found  it  nice  white  honey,  with  a  most  excellent  flavor. 
It  never  was  capped,  and  raised  in  old  comb.  I  want  old  comb  if  I  can  get  it. 
They  are  thickest  for  putting  in  the  brood  chamber.  I  claim  that  the  flavor  of 
our  honey  is  determined  from  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  quality 
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of  the  honey  is  improved  just  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  flavor  of  the  honey  is  there  as  extracted  from  the  plant  We  should 
cultivate  to  that  flavor  which  suits  the  taste  best. 

Dr.  Collins.    Is  honey  better  in  new  comb  than  old? 

Mr.  Muth.  It  has  not  been  my  experience.  I  think  the  quality  is  improved 
in  old  combs.  In  Florida  when  honey  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  honey  gets  thin  on 
account  of  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Bull  I  raise  good  clover  honey,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  My  bees,  fifteen 
years  ago,  were  in  box  hives,  and  they  were  full  of  honey.  They  built  combs  fast. 
I  would  take  all  the  brood  away  and  they  kept  filled  up  with  honey.  In  that  way 
it  was  nice  honey — different  altogether  from  what  we  get  now.  I  would  put  iu  a 
new  foundation,  and  they  would  build  on  it  until  sometimes  it  would  break  down. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  promise  my  friends  next  season  that  I  will  cut  down  cells  on 
each  side  and  put  half  the  combs  above,  and  the  honey,  I  think,  will  be  better 
than  honey  put  in  contact.  Next  meeting  we  have  here  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
on  the  quality  by  shoving  down  to  the  base  and  keeping  the  honey  by  itself.  If  it 
is  better  we  want  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  we  should  test  that  in  different  localities  and  see  whether 
his  theory  is  correct  or  not. 

,(  MARKETING  HONEY." 

Mr.  Muth.  I  am  somewhat  in  that  business,  buying  quite  largely  from  pro- 
ducers of  all  kinds  of  honey,  but  it  is  very  much  the  best  to  have  the  best  quality 
of  honey.  Every  one  of  us,  whether  dealer  or  producer,  is  a  little  selfish.  As 
producers,  we  can  not  get  too  much  for  our  honey ;  we  should  have  all  we  can  get 
because  we  work  for  it  If  it  costs  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  in  one  year,  and  in 
other  years  $2  a  pound,  we  should  have  all  we  can  get  for  our  produce.  As  a 
dealer  I  wish  to  say  if  we  claim  that  a  commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  de- 
termine at  what  price  honey  should  be  sold,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  You  have  no 
right  to  say  what  I  shall  pay.  If  you  have  honey  to  sell,  and  I  tell  you  what  I 
can  afford  to  pay,  I  must  buy  that  honey  so  I  can  make  something  on  it,  because 
I  am  in  that  line  of  business  and  can  not  use  it  unless  the  price  justifies  me  in 
paying.  Now,  our  price  for  honey  will  be  determined  by  the  demand.  For  the 
same  quality  of  honey  for  which  I  get  now  16c.,  18c.  and  20c.  per  pound  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  I  could  get  from  20c  to  25c  per  pound.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  demand  not  so  good  as  it  has 
been.  I  claim  that  the  dealer  or  commission  man  who  buys  and  sells  again  is  a 
benefit  to  the  producer.  If  we  sold  to  the  consumer  only,  we  would  be  left,  they 
could  not  consume  it  all.  Ten  thousand  pounds  is  not  much,  but  if  you  raise  20,- 
000  to  40,000  lbs.  you  want  to  sell  it.  If  that  is  the  case  in  New  York  it  is  the  case 
in  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin,  or  California.  Our  home  trade  is  determined  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  Comb  honey  is  a  luxury  and  will  be  bought  all  the  time  and 
used  even  if  it  is  higher  than  extracted  honey.  Comb  honey  is  preferred.  All 
sweets  are  preferred  by  their  flavor.  Extracted  honey  is  used  quite  largely  in 
many  places  in  the  place  of  syrups,  because  it  is  better  and  there  is  more  good  in 
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it  It  is  good  for  colds  and  used  to  some  extent  as  a  medicine.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  use  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  instead  of  sugar  and 
»y raps.  Honey  tested  by  the  sachrometer  has  sweets  preferable  in  many  instances. 
If  the  price  justifies,  there  is  where  I  use  extracted  honey.  The  price  of  honey 
will  be  measureably  controlled  by  the  price  of  sugar  and  molasses.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  found  that  honey  is  better  than  sugar,  and  they  will  pay  a  little 
more  for  it. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  am  a  producer  and  sell  my  own  crop.  \  sell  in  our  city.  I  have 
gotten  up  four  honey  cases  at  a  considerable  expense ;  they  are  arranged  eo  I  can 
keep  my  honey  in  good  condition.  I  take  my  honey  there  and  keep  these  cases 
full  during  the  honey  season.  They  don't  ask  me  my  price.  I  present  my  bill  and 
they  always  pay  me.  These  cases  I  leave  with  the  dealers  and  I  take  my  honey 
there  and  fill  them.  I  do  not  allow  other  people  to  price  my  goods.  I  sold  honey 
to  a  baker  in  Chicago  who  thought  it  was  not  dark  and  stroug  enough  to  suit  his 
purpose,  but  after  a  trial  he  found  it  tiptop.  This  baker  to  whom  I  have  reference 
sent  immediately  for  four  barrels  of  honey.  I  weigh  my  honey  at  home ;  they  have 
a  chance  to  weigh  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  do  not  want  any  syndicate  or  monopoly  to  control  the  price 
of  honey  or  quiet  the  demand.  I  always  bring  my  honey  to  town  for  my  special 
customers.  We  don't  always  get  good  honey  at  the  groceries;  this  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  honey  demand. 

Mr.  Dunn  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  the  Legislature  ought  to  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  the  State  Library,  and  that  this  society 
heartily  indorses  a  resolution  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  this  regard. 

Resolved,  That  a  delegate  be  appointed  from  this  society  by  the  President  to 
co-operate  with  the  delegates  from  other  societies  in  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegate  representing  this  society  be  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  secure  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  sufficient  to  cover  the  publication  of 
this  society's  reports,  and  also  the  expenses  incident  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society. 

WILL   BEES  FREEZE? 

Geo.  C.  Thompson,  Southport.  I  do  not  know  much  about  bees  freezing.  Last 
night  when  I  returned  home  I  went  to  the  cellar  and  opened  a  hive  and  found 
them  lively.  I  had  to  cover  them  up  quickly.  I  took  out  a  small  number  of  bees 
and  put  them  out  of  door,  leaving  them  out  until  this  morning,  when  I  took  them  to 
the  stove  to  see  if  they  would  thaw.  They  are  dead  I  think.  I  say  a  colony  will 
freeze,  but  it  will  take  an  intense  degree  of  cold.  There  is  much  heat  generated  by 
a  cluster  of  bees.  I  went  to  a  stand  that  has  no  protection  except  a  cushion,  the 
thermometer  was  twelve  above  zero,  after  putting  it  in  the  stand  it  arose  to  thirty- 
six.  I  had  a  colony  packed  in  chaff  in  the  winter  of  1881,  the  cold  was  intense, 
some  of  the  bees  dropped  off*  and  froze,  there  was  food  there  for  them.  There  was 
honey  near  the  top  bar  on  which  I  found  bees  fast. 
30— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Mr.  Davis.  If  they  are  not  protected  they  become  chilled  and  drop  off,  the 
last  will  be  sticking  to  the  comb. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  left  a  hive  out  unprotected,  I  took  the  top  off  when  we  had  a  zero 
snap  and  found  the  bees  climbing  all  over  the  comb  and  roaring.  They  were 
working  to  keep  warm.     Bees  will  work  to  keep  warm. 

Dr.  Abbott,  Noblesville.  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  understand  the  question. 
I  take  my  bees  as  other  people  do.  I  reduce  my  brood  chamber  to  six  combs, 
giving  room  to  cluster  between  the  combs.  Bees  should  have  plenty  of  honey, 
which  is  the  first  thing  I  look  to.  I  leave  one  comb  in  the  center  three-fourths 
empty,  the  rest  full  of  honey,  then  I  have  never  lost  bees  in  the  winter,  but  have 
sometimes  from  other  sources,  through  neglect  in  the  fall.  I  think  bees  will  freeze, 
but  not  in  a  cluster,  out  of  doors,  if  the  cluster  is  large  enough. 

Mr.  NichoU.    Is  there  any  way  to  tell  that  the  bees  are  freezing  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  tell  just  how  this  is  done, 
yet  there  is  a  cause.  Bees  never  die  in  the  hive  on  account  of  cold  weather,  every- 
thing else  being  right.  I  claim  that  bees  never  die  of  cold  weather  alone,  if  the 
ice  is  kept  out.  It  is  moisture  that  chills  them.  We  can  not  freeze  bees  in  a  cluster 
if  the  hive  is  dry,  but  they  can  be  chilled  to  death  when  the  hive  is  cold  and 
damp.  As  soon  as  the  moisture  comes  they  can't  keep  up  the  heat,  and  they  will 
go  every  time.  If  they  can  get  out  where  they  can  get  something  to  eat  and  exer- 
cise, they  will  live,  but  if  you  confine  them  in  there  they  will  die  every  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved.  That  the  Society  of  Indiana  Bee-Keepers  favor  the  holding  of  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  the  various  districts  during  the  next  sixty  days,  and  pledges  its 
support  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  work  that  is  now  going  on  in  the 
organization  and  conducting  of  said  institutes. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  introduced  the  subject  of  "  Bees  Punc- 
turing Grapes,'7  which  was  briefly  dicnsssed  by  a  few  members,  who  exonerated  the 
bee,  ascribing  it  to  other  causes. 

The  hour  for  noon  having  arrived,  the  convention  adjourned  until  2  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Collins  in  the  chair. 
The  Association  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President— Dr.  E.  H.  Collins,  Mattsville,  Ind. 
Vice  President— Wickloff  Mason,  Filmore,  Ind. 
Secretary— George  C.  Thompson,  South  port,  Ind. 
Treasurer— Mrs.  Irwin  Bobbins,  City. 

WINTERING   BEES. 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  a  hard  question,  I  think  all  the  points  have  not  been  touched 
yet.  In  the  first  place,  this  hybridizing  pollen  theory  will  have  to  go;  it  is  no  ac- 
count. There  are  three  essential  principles  to  sustain  bee  life  in  any  season  of  the 
year,  that  is  honey,  bee  bread  and  water;  they  want  it  all  seasons  of  the  year.     In 
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the  winter  they  want  water ;  by  going  in  the  cellar  when  the  bees  are  uneasy  and 
sprinkling  the  hive,  the  bees  will  come  out  to  get  the  water.  It  showed  me  plainly 
that  the  bees  wanted  water.  It  don't  seem  to  hurt  the  bees  any,  but  it  has  always 
been  a  difficult  matter  as  to  how  to  give  it.  A  year  ago  last  December  I  had  a 
colony  of  bees  ready  to  fly  out.  I  carried  this  colony  out  and  set  it  down  on  the 
ground.  A  great  many  come  out  on  the  lighting  board  and  went  to  sipping  water. 
These  bees  were  dry  and  wanted  water.  Stock  will  rush  to  the  pool  when  dry  to 
quench  their  thirst ;  it  is  the  same  way  with  bees.  That  year  I  had  a  feeder  in 
the  hive;  I  put  a  gill  of  water  in  the  feeder  and  put  them  back  in  the  cellar;  all 
became  quiet  so  I  could  hardly  hear  a  bee.  I  take  all  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  and 
have  these  feeders  around,  so  I  can  get  at  them  and  where  I  can  give  them  water* 
They  get  uneasy  and  need  water;  if  they  do  not  have  this  they  eat  honey  instead, 
and  so  gorge  themselves  as  to  become  diseased.  It  is  no  trouble  to  put  one  hundred 
colonies  up  in  good  condition,  to  have  them  come  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring.  Colonies  which  come  out  weak  in  the  spring  and  gorged  with  honey  often 
produce  dysentery.  I  put  a  little  salt  in  the  water  and  do  not  have  it  too  cold ; 
they  seem  to  like  it  better. 

Dr.  Abbott.    You  winter  in  the  cellar  altogether. 

Mr.  Bull  Yes,  altogether.  Bees  don't  sleep,  but  are  always  awake;  they  get 
uneasy  and  want  to  go  out  for  water. 

Mr.  Mutk  Mr.  Bull's  story  shows  we  can  winter  bees  successfully.  Those 
Canada  Bee* Keepers  have  told  us  how  they  winter  bees.  They  don't  give  any 
water  at  all.  They  have  damp  cellars,  and  when  they  bring  out  their  bees  in  the 
spring  they  have  nice  eggs  for  brood.  Those  who  have  damp  cellars  keep  the 
temperature  high,  and  in  the  dry  cellar  a  low  temperature,  from  45  to  48  degrees, 
he  is  just  as  successful,  and  when  he  brings  his  bees  out  the  hives  are  full  of  brood 
and  bees.  I  have  wintered  out  of  doors,  never  moving  them  from  the  summer 
stand,  having  boards  on  to  keep  them  warm.  I  put  straw  or  soft  hay  on  top  of  the 
boards,  and  putting  my  hand  on  the  boards  they  feel  warm.  It  is  very  comfortable 
for  the  bees.  I  winter  them  as  successfully  out  of  doors  as  in  the  cellar.  I  have 
had  no  trouble  with  bees  dwindling.  What  is  of  importance  to  us  to  a  great  extent 
is  that  of  wintering  successfully  out  of  doors  and  in  the  cellar,  which  depends  very 
much*on  the  manner  in  which  we  do  it.  They  will  perhaps  consume  more  honey 
out  of  doors  than  in  the  cellar,  but  they  can  be  wintered  equally  as  successfully. 
Bees  require  much  honey  during  the  breeding  season. 

When  much  brood  hatches  much  honey  is  consumed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Muth  says  they  will  not  consume  more  honey  out  of  doors 
than  in  the  cellar.  Don't  bees  produce  heat  by  consuming  more  honey  than  if  the 
proper  temperature  was  made  in  the  cellar  ? 

Mr.  Mutk.  I  do  not  suppose  my  bees  use  more  honey  from  the  beginning  of 
winter  up  to  the  time  honey  comes  again,  when  I  winter  out  of  doors,  as  do  my 
brother's  bees  wintered  in  the  cellar.  I  hear  often  that  bees  consume  only  four  or 
five  pounds  of  honey  when  wintered  in  the  cellar  from  the  time  they  quit  gather- 
ing honey  up  to  the  time  honey  is  coming  in  again.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  my  bees  don't  consume  any  more  than  yours  do. 
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Mr.  Russell.  From  this  argument  there  is  not  much  gained  by  cellar  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Muth  contends  that  his  bees  won't  consume  out  of  doors  any  more  than 
those  having  cellar  protection.  If  that  is  the  case  we  don't  gain  anything,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  they  won't  freeze  to  death. 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  us  sum  this  matter  up  on  general  principles.  For  instance  a 
man  has  twenty -five  head  of  cattle  and  puts  them  in  a  barn  to  protect  them  from 
the  storms  of  winter,  and  feeds  them  there.  He  has  twenty-five  head  more  on  the 
farm  without  shelter.  Which  takes  the  most  feed?  Those  outside  will  require 
more  feed.  The  honey  is  the  stove;  the  colder  the  weather  the  more  honey  they 
will  consume.  They  don't  eat  so  much  in  the  cellar.  On  a  certain  day  in  No- 
vember I  weigh  my  bees,  and  on  the  first  of  April  I  weigh  again,  and  I  winter  my 
bees  on  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  honey.  They  will  eat  more  when  raising 
brood.  If  there  is  nothing  gained  by  keeping  them  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter 
what  is  the  use  of  packing  them  up.  Bees  must  have  good  ventilation  if  wintered 
in  the  cellar.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  makes  bees  winter  succesfully ;  it  is  made' 
of  several  things.  We  must  have  good  honey,  and  keep  them  warm  and  dry  to 
winter  either  in  the  cellar  or  out  of  the  cellar  successfully. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  them  in  the  cellar  in  point 
of  breeding  early  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  there  is.  Whenever  your  bees  in  the  cellar  seem  uneasy 
they  want  water  and  don't  know  how  to  get  it  If  yon  will  lay  a  sponge  saturated 
with  a  little  warm  water  where  they  can  have  access  to  it  I  think  they  will  come 
and  get  it. 

HEDDON   HIVES. 

Mr.  Mvih.  It  is  a  fact  that  everybody  differs  sometimes  regarding  these  things. 
The  Heddon  hive,  I  think,  is  too  small.  If  we  take  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  swarm- 
ing season  they  can't  get  in  the  Heddon  hive.  The  frames  are  four  inches  instead 
of  five  and  three-fourths  inches,  outside  measure.  They  are  too  small,  and  they 
won't  stay,  neither.  Our  object  is  honey,  and  in  order  to  get  this  we  must  have 
bees.  If  one  of  our  hives  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  season  sixty  thousand 
bees  we  get  more  honey  from  that  hive  than  from  five  hives  twenty  thousand 
strong.  Am  I  wrong?  We  want  a  strong  colony  of  bees  to  get  honey,  and  our 
colony  should  be  strong  if  we  have  ten  frames  of  brood,  and  my  colonies  have  got 
it.  You  have  little  frames  in  little  boxes;  there  is  not  room  enough.  They  can't 
store  any  honey  in  the  brood  chamber,  but  we  want  the  brood  chamber  full  of 
brood.  In  the  end  we  must  have  a  supply  of  honey  in  store  in  the  upper  story  to 
keep  them  in  a  rainy  day,  and  our  lower  chamber  must  be  full  of  brood. 

Dr.  Collins.  One  advantage  of  the  Heddon  hive  is  that  of  contracting  the 
brood  chamber  in  working  for  comb  honey.  In  the  L  hive  we  contract  perpen- 
dicularly, leaving  an  open  space  for  the  cold  air  to  go  up  through  the  surplus 
boxes.  In  the  Heddon  hive  we  contract  horizontally  and  confine  the  warmth. 
For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  kept  blankets  over  my  surplus  boxes  all  spring. 
If  you  allow  the  heat  of  the  surplus  to  escape  on  a  cool  night,  the  bees  will  not 
work  in  the  section  during  the  night.    If  you  can  keep  the  sections  warm  enough, 
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the  bees  will  build  all  night  and  be  ready  for  honey  next  morning.  One  advant- 
age in  haying  the  brood  chamber  contracted  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicu- 
larly is  yon  do  not  have  a  large  open  space  on  one  side  of  the  brood,  which  cools 
off  the  sections,  bnt  yon  have  yonr  cluster  of  bees  nice  and  warm,  and  they  work 
night  and  day.  Young  bees  build  comb  in  the  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  always 
dark  in  the  hive,  and  they  know  no  difference. 

Mr,  Thompson.  The  depth  of  the  Langstrath  is  8 J  inches,  while  the  depth  of 
the  Heddon  is  only  4  j,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  Heddon  is  such  as  to  give  us  as 
much  room  as  in  the  Langstrath.  A  new  swarm  is  loaded  with  honey,  and  is  put 
in  a  single  section  of  the  Heddon  brood  chamber.  This  compels  them  to  unload 
in  the  empty  combs  of  the  sections. 

Mr  Mutk.    Do  you  look  at  your  bees  through  the  summer? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Occasionally  I  find  some  of  the  frames  stuck  together.  I 
leave  them  in  the  hive  and  do  not  take  them  out 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OP  CONDUCTING   AN   APIARY  TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR. 

Mr.  Muth,  I  want  my  bees  to  breed  up  well.  If  I  have  a  full  stand  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  I  put  my  brood  together  and  see  that  there  is  a  comb  of 
honey  on  each  side  of  the  division  board.  As  to  the  young  hatch,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  division  t^rd  out  entirely  and  make  room  for  them,  as  they  need  it.  I 
want  my  bees  to  be  strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  season.  I  find  sometimes 
some  of  my  colonies  have  filled  above  with  brood.  I  take  these  out  and  let  them 
fill  up  with  honey.  It  is  much  saving  of  time  to  make  arrangements  before  the 
commencement  of  the  honey  season.  Whenever  we  find  queen  cells  occasionally, 
they  must  be  taken  out  and  put  below.  So  time  is  saved  all  the  year  round  if  we 
make  good  use  of  our  time  before  the  honey  season  begins. 

Mr.  Thompson.    Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  honey  boards? 

Mr,  Muth.  Yes,  sometimes ;  but  if  the  queen  goes  up  stairs  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference. 

J.  W.  Sturwold  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Indiana  Bee- Keepers'  Association  that 
bees  do  not  puncture  grapes. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers'  Association  convened 
*n  the  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January  27,  1888,  at  1:30  p.  m., 
President  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Deming  being  absent,  T.  E.  Coffin  was  chosen  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
President  Chapman  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  with  some  embarrassment  that  I  stand  before 
this  body  of  intelligent  farmers — many  of  you  having  grown^ld  in  the  service  be- 
fore I  even  commenced  the  work— and  deliver  my  first  aflaal  address  as  your 
President ;  especially  succeeding  as  I  do  one  whom  we  have  all  learned  to  honor 
as  a  wise  and  able  officer,  a  safe  counselor  and  a  friend  whom  we  but  know  to  love 
and  revere.  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  been  selected  to  preside  over  what  I  deem 
the  most  important  agricultural  association  in  the  State.  Aye!  or  in  these  United 
States,  for  is  not  the  sugar  industry  of  paramount  interest  at  this  time?  And  we 
have  the  best  attended  and  best  organized  association  in  that  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, the  National  Sugar  Growers'  Association  not  excepted.  But  I  feel  that  honor 
enhanced  when  succeeding  as  I  do  a  sage  so  universally  appreciated  as  your  ex- 
President,  Dr.  A.  Furnas.  'And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  this  from  my  heart, 
and  not  as  a  surface  compliment  to  our  ex-President,  and  believe  the  entire  Associ- 
ation will  voice  my  sentiments  expressed. 

In  my  address  I  will  aim  to  review  the  field  of  the  industry  we  represent, 
during  the  past  year,  and  point  out  to  you  the  work  which  in  my  poor  opinion 
should  be  done  at  this  session.  To  consume  as  little  of  your  valuable  time  as 
practicable,  I  will  but  very  briefly  touch  on  the  various  points  selected. 

In  looking  back  over  the  field  of  1887,  we  find  that  while  we  have  had  many 
trials,  the  year  has  closed  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  industry ;  and  I  speak  of 
the  industry  in  its  broadest  sense ;  for  this  association  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  every  part ;  the  raising  of  the  sorghum  as  a  forage  plant,  the  seed  as  a  food  for 
our  stock,  the  syrup  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  table  delicacies,  and  the  sugar  one 
of  the  most  important  economies  our  government  can  consider. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted ; 
among  them  one  praying  the  National  Government  to  make  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  continue  the  experiments  in  sorghum  sugar  making,  especially  asking  that 
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experiments  be  made  in  a  manner  benefiting  the  factory  of  small  capacity,  and 
the  worker  of  small  means.  To  a  limited  extent  our  prayer  has  been  granted, 
though  not  to  the  extent  we  had  wished  in  favor  of  the  small  worker.  But  a  half 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;  and  that  half  loaf  has  produced  results  almost  be- 
yond our  brightest  expectations.  At  the  close  of  last  season's  experiments  the  out- 
look was  apparently  dark  and  stoi-my,  but  it  was  only  the  dark  hour  before  the 
breaking  day.  The  industry  was  brought  to  that  point,  as  it  were,  where  failures 
were  all  pointed  out,  and  all  that  was  required  was  to  avoid  that  which  had  failed*, 
following  the  methods  that  past  experiments  had  demonstrated  the  only  true  ones, 
and  success,  a  glorious  success !  crowned  the  managers  and  the  industry. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  had  been  telegraphed  into  every  corner  of  the  land  that 
sorghum  sugar  was  a  failure,  that  it  would  never  pay,  that  the  plant  did  not  con- 
tain the  requisite  amount  of  true  sugar,  that  it  was  simply  good  to  produce  good 
syrup  and  the  seed  was  of  some  value.  The  public  is  very  tender  and  susceptible, 
and  the  enemies  of  sorghum  made  much  of  these  reports,  casting  a  temporary 
gloom  over  the  entire  industry.  Fortunately,  that  gloom  did  not  stop  experiments) 
but  demonstrations  of  the  past  pushed  them  onward.  They  were  continued,  and 
with  Oh !  what  grand  results,  and  to-day  the  susceptible  public  has  been  electrified 
by  the  report  telegraphed  all  over  the  world  that  sorghum  sugar  is  a  grand  success, 
even  surpassing  the  old  reliable  Southern  cane  sugar ;  that  130  pounds  of  sugar  and 
15  gallons  of  syrup  can  and  has  been  made  from  a  ton  of  cane,  or  from  10  to  18 
times  that  amount  from  the  product  of  an  acre ;  and  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
farmers'  greatest  crop.  To-day  the  foundations  of  several  extensive  sugar  factories 
are  being  laid,  or  about  to  be  laid,  in  Kansas  alone,  to  work  up  the  1888  crop. 

But  why  in  Kansas  alone? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  matter  that  demands  your  attention.  Indiana 
is  just  as  well  adapted  to  sorghum  growing  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  Then  why 
Kansas  rather  than  Indiana? 

Because  the  Kansas  State  government  pays  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound 
on  sugar  made  within  her  boundaries,  thus  stimulating  the  industry  in  the  most 
practicable  way ;  and  Kansas  sugar  makers  will  have  learned  the  every  secret  of 
sugar  making  and  be  able  to  stand  alone,  and  at  a  handsome  profit,  when  the  time 
of  the  bounty  shall  have  expired. 

Imagine  the  assistance  rendered  to  those  engaged  in  the  infant  industry  when 
the  Parkinson  Sugar  Company  alone  has  received  under  the  bounty  act  about 
$5,000,  a  season's  profits  in  itself.  The  results  will  be  that  the  broad  acres  of  Kan- 
sas will  soon  be  in  sorghum,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  Kansas,  sugar  will  soon  be 
on  the  market,  and  the  farmers  of  that  State  growing  rich  with  the  money  that  is 
now  being  sent  by  the  shiploads  to  foreign  powers  for  sugar. 

Men  of  Indiana,  while  you  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your  sister  State,  will  you 
stand  idly  by  and  let  her  monopolise  and  reap  all  the  benefits  of  this  great  indus- 
try? Indiana  is  just  as  able  to  pay  a  bounty  as  Kansas,  and  why  not,  when  the 
goal  is  so  great  ? 

These  are  matters,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  should  consider,  and  if  deemed 
advisable,  take  such  steps  as  you  think  will  influence  our  State  Legislature  in  your 
favor. 
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fiat  while  placing  these  matters  before  you,  I  would  also  advise  caution.  Suc- 
cess in  its  fullest  measure  will  undoubtedly  come,  but  cautious  measures  will  as 
surely  aid  in  that  coming.  Remember  all  the  difficulties  are  not  yet  overcome  by 
any  means.  Before  rushing  in  and  spending  your  money  in  some  sugar  company, 
consider,  is  it  safe?  can  the  cane  be  secured  sufficiently  close?  is  the  climate  favor- 
able ?  soil  good  ?  and  above  all,  have  you  experts  managing  the  operation  ?  The 
great  danger  to  the  industry  now  is  that  many  inexperienced  men  will  rush  in  on 
the  impetus  given  the  industry  by  the  past  year's  success,  and  failure  overtaking 
them — for  failure  is  certain  if  experienced  men  are  not  managing — they  will  blame 
the  industry  instead  of  their  own  indiscretion,  and  then  give  the  industry  a  black 
eye  not  easily  cured. 

Yon  should  consider  at  this  meeting  the  best  varieties  of  cane  to  raise,  the 
best  fertilizers,  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  harvesting  and  manu- 
facturing. Above  all,  I  think  you  should  devote  yourself  for  the  present  largely 
to  syrup  making,  learning  of  course  what  you  can  of  sugar  making  from  those 
present  who  have  had  experience,  for  with  no  bounty  and  good  prospects  for  a  tariff 
reduction,  sugar  making  is  at  present  an  industry  to  be  handled  with  caution  in 
Indiana.  Let  us  learn  how  to  produce  the  best  syrup  in  the  world,  and  teach  the 
people— and  they  are  fast  learning  it — that  sorghum  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
vile  stuff  fancifully  branded  "  Va.  Sorghum" — or  some  such  suggestive  name — a 
mixture  of  one  gallon  of  cheap  sorghum  and  ten  of  glucdse,  producing  a  syrup 
that  to  say  the  least  is  unpalatable ;  but  that  sorghum  is  a  delicious  table  delicacy. 
Learn  how  to  make  such  a  syrup,  and  your  profits  will  not  diminish  while  the 
sugar  industry  is  being  perfected  and  made  a  safe  investment  for  your  hard-earned 
money  ;  a  result  I  hope  and  believe,  is  not  far  distant. 

Regarding  the  great  tariff  scare  that  is  now  arousing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  while  I  think  this  association  should  announce  to  the  world  positively  where 
it  stands,  yet  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  unnecessarily  alarmed.  But  if  the  tariff 
is  reduced  the  National  Government  should  assuredly  protect  the  struggling  sugar 
industry  by  bounty ;  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  association  adopt  suitable 
resolutions  to  Congress  to  that  end.  A  bill  of  that  tenor  is  now  before  Con- 
gress, but  of  its  merits  I  can  not  speak,  not  having  read  its  provisions.  A  bounty  in 
lieu  of  a  high  tariff  will  have  a  four-fold  beneficial  effect.  It  will  cheapen  sugar, 
increase  consumption,  and  the  consequent  demand.  It  will  protect  the  sugar  manu- 
facturer by  reaching  him  direct,  and  without  any  risk  of  middlemen,  and  instead  of 
gathering  more  money  to  overflow  the  national  vaults  it  will  send  it  broadcast, 
principally  among  the  agricultural  classes,  where  it  is  most  needed  and  will  most 
benefit. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  Asssociation  is  to  bring  ideas  together  and 
concentrate  them.  Let  no  member  say,  "  Oh,  what  little  I  know  is  of  no  import- 
ance." If  in  your  past  experience  you  have  learned  the  smallest  thing  of  benefit 
in  your  work — and  who  has  not  learned  something  in  the  past  year  ? — tell  it  A 
little  experience  from  each  will  make  an  invaluable  aggregate,  and  all  related 
here  for  the  common  good  will  make  our  meeting,  as  it  should  be,  a  school  of  ines- 
timable value ;  and  when  we  part  for  another  twelve  months  we  can  go  down  to  oar 
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homes  and  say  j  "  Wo  have  both  sowed  and  reaped ; "  we  have  benefitted  others 
and  reaped  benefits  ourselves  by  our  attendance  at  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers' 
meeting. 

discussion. 

Edwin  Berry.    What  is  the  members'  experience  with  the  swing  pipe? 

W.  F.  LeUzman.  I  used  the  swing  pipe  two  years ;  liked  it  so  well  I  discarded 
it  altogether. 

W.  F.  Grist.    We  use  the  swing  pipe  in  our  juice  tank ;  like  them  very  well. 

E.  A.  Olleman.  I  have  no  experience  with  sorghum  for  syrup,  but  use  it  as 
food  for  my  stock.  It  is  growing  in  favor  as  a  stock  feed.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Texas  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  8tock  which  are  fed 
by  it  do  well.  I  planted  part  of  a  field  in  sorghum ;  was  in  hopes  it  would  be  a 
preventative  to  the  swine  plague.  The  stock  did  well  for  a  while,  but  the  plague 
finally  struck  them,  and  it  was  fatal ;  still  I  believe  it  is  good  for  hogs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  relate  his  experience  with 
sorghum  as  food  for  stock.    I  believe  its  real  value  is  yet  but  little  known. 

C.  A.  Porter.    Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  sorghum  freezing? 

E.  A.  Olleman.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.    My  hogs  do  well  on  the  slops  from  the  factory. 

C.  B.  Nickson.  My  hogs  are  fed  on  the  skimmings  from  the  factory,  and  do 
not  have  the  cholera. 

Mr.  Cleland.  I  always  feed  my  hogs  on  the  slops  from  the  factory,  and  they 
do  well. 

A  Member.  Consider  the  sorghum  seed  as  valuable  as  corn.  I  feed  the  seed 
•dry. 

HANDLING  CANE. 

Mr.  Berry.  What  is  the  best  method  to  handle  cane  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Cleland.    My  method  is  main  strength  and  awkwardness. 

Mr.  LeUzman.  I  try  to  educate  my  customers  to  tie  their  cane  up  with  binder 
twine,  tying  each  bundle  in  two  places,  near  the  butts  and  tops.  It  is  little  trouble 
to  tie  up  in  this  way  and  it  pays  well  for  the  time.  Cane  will  keep  much  longer 
standing  on  end  than  laying  down  on  the  ground.  Best  to  have  shed  to  store  cane  in. 
To  make  syrup  that  will  not  sugar,  expose  it  to  a  few  days'  sun.  Cane  should  be 
•cut  when  the  seed  are  in  the  dough. 

Mr.  Porter.  To  prevent  cane  from  souring,  I  throw  crushed  cane  over  the 
butts.  This  will  keep  it  three  or  four  weeks.  You  can  easily  tell  what  kind  of  a 
farmer  a  man  is  by  the  way  he  piles  his  cane  in  the  yard.  Some  pile  it  up  straight, 
others  will  tangle  it  badly. 

Mr.  Crist.  Through  the  short  way  of  our  factory  (which  is  70x24  feet),  w6 
have  a  tramway  extending  several  feet  on  either  side,  furnished  with  two  cars,  used 
to  convey  the  cane  from  racks  to  mill,  which  stand  just  inside  by  the  track.  On 
•each  side  of  track  we  have  poles  (12  feet  long),  set  on  posts,  four  feet  high;  the 
poles  are  at  right  angles  to  the  track  and  seven  feet  apart. 
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Mr.  D.  H.  TcUbert.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of  the 
bagasse? 

Mr.  Porter.    I  put  it  around  niy  apple  trees;  think  it  a  splended  thing. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  use  bagasse  for  mulching  raspberries;  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult.   It  destroys  the  weeds  and  holds  the  moisture  to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Porter.  There  are  no  weed  seed  in  bagasse ;  I  put  it  around  my  trees  a 
foot  thick ;  best  to  put  on  in  the  spring ;  there  is  an  acid  in  it  deleterous  to  the 
ground.    It  will  burn  the  next  day  after  it  is  ground. 

Mr.  Talberi :  .  We  have  a  gas  well,  and  I  want  to  use  it  to  manufacture  syrup ; 
what  is  your  experience  ? 

President :    Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  an  engine  that  is  heated  with  gas  ? 

Mr.  Berry :  Not  without  a  regulator  running  with  a  regular  pressure,  setting 
the  pump  to  throw  water  as  fast  as  steam  is  used. 


SOIL. 

A  general  discussion  was  here  entered  into  as  to  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for 
sorghum. 

Mr.  Porter :  My  land  is  a  sandy  loam  ;  we  have  what  is  called  high  and  low 
bottom  land.    The  better  success  is  with  cane  raised  on  high  land. 

A  Member :    If  cane  is  cut  at  the  right  time,  nice  molasses  can  be  made. 

Mr.  CUland :    That  is  my  experience.     If  too  ripe  it  will  make  dark  molasses. 

Mr.  LeiLsman :  I  defy  any  man  to  make  nice  molasses  out  of  cane  grown  on 
land  that  has  been  thoroughly  manured  if  it  has  been  a  rainy  season.  When  land 
is  in  a  state  of  nature  it  will  make  nice  molasses.  If  we  are  well  prepared  we  can 
make  nice  syrup  from  cane  grown  on  any  kind  of  land,  except  highly  manured 
land. 

E.  Albert:  Have  sold  many  gallons  of  molasses  in  this  city;  think  it  is  all 
in  the  process  of  the  manufacturers ;  I  don't  believe  the  soil  has  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Berry :  I  differ  with  the  gentleman ;  have  been  making  syrup  for  fifteen- 
years  ;  my  experience  is  the  soil  regulates  the  quality  of  syrup  to  a  great  extent 

Mr.  Porter :  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  planted  in  sorghum  for  six  years ;  be- 
lieve it  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Berry:  I  have  a  piece  that  has  been  in  cane  for  twenty  years,  and  I  think 
tjiis  year  it  made  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  NickoUon.  I  worked  a  lot  of  cane  for  a  customer  this  year  who  had  the 
same  patch  in  cane  for  year*. 

Mr.  President.  Know  a  man  in  Jefferson  County,  who  has  had  the  same  patch 
in  cane  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 
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PLANTING. 

Mr.  Cleland.    I  soak  the  cane  seed  in  water  before  planting,  with  good  results. 
Mr.  HUbert.    Last  year  I  planted  one  and  a  half  acres,  soaked  part  of  the  seed 
and  part  did  not ;  could  not  see  much  difference. 

Mr.  Porter.    Plant  my  cane  seed  by  hand,  and  cover  with  my  foot. 

Mr.  President.    Is  the  ordinary  wheat  drill  good  for  planting  sorghum  seed  ? 

Mr.  Cleland.    Think  it  is. 

BUYING    MACHINERY   OR  COOPERAGE. 

Mr.  Leitzman.  In  starting  in  the  sorghum  business,  I  would  say,  get  -good 
machinery ;  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  a  good  article  of  syrup.  The  out- 
look for  sorghum  syrup  for  1888  is  good ;  exceptionally  good ;  and  if  we  make  a 
good  article  we  will  find  good  market  for  it.  The  best  quality  of  glucose  has  but 
one-third  the  sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar.  We  should  take  courage ;  I  could 
sell  2,000  gallons  if  I  had  it 

Mr.  Talbert.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
nected with  this  business. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  recommend  new  cooperage ;  you  can  feel  that  your  barrels  are 
all  right,  and  can  make  quicker  sales. .  We  have  lost  considerable  by  using  alcohol 
barrels. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Have  been  in  the  business  fifteen  years ;  commenced  with  a  pan  on 
a  furnace ;  the  business  kept  growing  until  now  we  have  steam  coil  all  together. 
We  use  the  Porter  evaporator ;  don't  believe  it  can  be  improved  on. 

Mr.  Berry.    Am  an  advocate  of  steam ;  it  is  a  more  steady  heat. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Committee  on  Samples— W.  F.  Leitzman,  D.  M.  McCorkle  and  D.  H.  Talbert. 

Committee  on  Programme  for  next  annual  meeting — Wm.  F.  Leitzman,  C.  A. 
Porter  and  A.  S.  Chapman. 

Committee  on  Officers— A.  P.  Cleland,  E.  Berry  and  C.  B.  Nicholson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions— W.  F.  Crist,  C.  A.  Porter  and  W.  F.  Leitzman. 

Committee  to  Dispose  of  Evaporator  Donated  to  Association  by  W:  F.  Leitz- 
man—D.  H.  Talbert,  W.  F.  Crist  and  C.  A.  Porter. 

On  motion  of  J.  VanBuskirk  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  each 
member  of  this  Association  two  weeks  before  each  annual  meeting. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

Committee  on  Samples  submitted  the  following : 

We  have  examined  the  samples  on  exhibition  and  award  first  premium  to 
A.  P.  Cleland,  Birmingham,  Ind. ;  second  to  Crist  Brothers,  New  Market,  Ind. 

Committee  on  Officers  recommended  the  following  named  gentlement  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  term :  • 

President — A.  8.  Chapman,  Madison,  Ind. 

Vice  President — C.  A.  Porter,  Flat  rock,  Ind. 

Secretary— W.  F.  Crist,  Danville,  Ind. 

Treasurer — W.  F.  Leitzman,  Clayton,  Ind. 
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There  being  no  further  nominations  the  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  de- 
clared elected. 

Committee  on  Programme  submitted  the  following  for  next  meeting: 

FORENOON  SESSSON. 

Calling  meeting  to  order ;  miscellaneous  business. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Calling  meeting  to  order. 

President's  Address. 

Discussion. 

Appointing  committees  on : 

Samples. 

New  officers. 

Resolutions. 

Programme  and  award  of  premiums  on  papers  read  before  the  Association. 

Paper  by  W.  F.  Leitzman,  "  Sorghum  and  Its  Products." 

A.  P.  Cleland,  "  Smoke  Stack  for  Evaporator." 

C.  A.  Porter,  "  Harvesting  and  Yarding  Cane." 
Question  box  and  discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Paper  by  D.  M.  McCorkle,  "  What  I  Have  Learned  the  Past  Season  in  Sor- 
ghum Making." 

D.  H.  Talbert, '( Natural  Gas  as  Applicable  to  Sorghum  Making." 
W.  F.  Crist,  "My  Mode  and  Success  in  Marketing  Syrup." 

T.  E.  Coffin,  "The  Future  of  Sorghum." 

E.  W.  Deming,  subject  to  be  selected  by  himself. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Papers  by  various  members. 

Report  of  committees. 

Discussion. 

Awarding  premiums. 

Adjournment. 

The  following  paper  was  read  from  E.  W.  Deming: 

CUTTING    AND   CLEANING. 

At  our  last  meeting  one  year  ago  I  read  a  paper  describing  in  a  hopeful  man- 
ner a  process  of  cutting  and  stripping  sorghum  cane  preparatory  to  crushing, 
clarifying  the  juice  by  mechanical  means,  as  it  were,  before  crushing,  by  cutting 
the  stock  and  leaves  into  short  sections,  and  removing  with  a  blast  of  air  the  leaves 
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and  sheathes,  which  contain  the  largest  portion  of  the  impurities,  especially  of  the 
worst  ones,  such  as  coloring*,  etc.  The  great  bugbear  of  this  industry  has  been, 
and  is  still  to  a  certain  extent,  the  clarification  of  the  juice.  Fine  crops  of  cane 
have  been  grown  containing  sugar  in  paying  quantities  and  large  amounts  of 
molasses,  but  combined  in  such  a  manner  with  impurities,  which,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  and  application  of  heat,  impart  unpleasant  flavors  and  objectionable 
colors  to  the  product,  making  its  sale  uncertain  and  its  production  unprofitable. 

This  process  of  cutting  and  cleaning  cane  was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  positive  necessity  for  the  success  of  diffusion,  and 
its  use  suggested  a  possible  chance  of  greatly  improving  the  practice,  as  now  fol- 
lowed with  crushers. 

Upon  the  proper  presentation  of  facts  to  Commissioner  Colman,  who  is,  and 
always  has  been,  sorghum's  best  friend,  he  readily  consented  to  the  placing  a  five 
roller  mill  at  Fort  Scott  to  fully  test  the  process. 

11) is  mill  with  rollers  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  inches 
long  was  operated  parts  of  two  days  upon  cane  cut  into  inch  lengths,  cleaned  and 
macerated  with  a  cutter ;  also,  of  Mr.  Hughes'  invention,  pulping  the  cane  as  for 
diffusion,  and  parts  of  two  days  upon  the  cleaned  inch  pieces  without  macerating. 

There  is  no  record  of  amounts  of  cane  so  worked  by  the  crusher ;  would  esti- 
mate it  at  about  thirty  or  forty  tons;  am  not  aware  the  extraction  was  determined. 
This  I  place  at  about  65  per  cent.  From  an  estimate  based  upon  the  number  of 
loads,  calling  them  one  ton  each,  I  learned  the  mills  capacity  upon  this  material, 
with  or  without  maceration,  was  only  three  tons  per  hour,  equal  to  three  and 
three-fourths  tons  of  cane  as  it  came  from  the  field,  seed  and  leaves  still  on,  while 
the  capacity  of  the  crusher  upon  unstripped  sorghum  would  be  fully  seven  tons 
per  hour. 

The  macerated  canes  entered  the  rollers  no  better  than  that  not  macerated. 
There  was,  to  all  appearances,  no  difference  in  the  extraction. 

The  feed  tables  to  crusher  was  very  steep,  and  afterward  a  forced  feed  oper- 
ated by  two  men  was  arranged  without  in  the  slightest  increasing  the*capacity,  the 
rolls  taking  the  pieces  only  so  fast  as  they  would  enter,  which  depended  entirely 
upon  the  opening  between  them;  the  pieces  being  short  would  not  draw  in  like 
whole  stalks. 

I  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  Schwartz,  of  Edwardsville,  had  much  better 
success  by  using  one  layer  of  salks  to  assist  the  feeding.  The  first  rolls  were  sep- 
arated about  five-eights  of  an  inch,  the  second  rolls  about  three-eights  of  an  inch, 
and  the  supplemental  rolls  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  when  the  cane  was  passing 
through.  No  juice  came  from  the  first  rolls;  two-thirds  came  from  the  second  set, 
and  the  balance  of  one-third  from  the  supplemental  rollers. 

The  juice  had  somewhat  less  green  scum  than  is  usual  with  mill  juice  from 
unstripped  cane,  giving  the  same  extraction,  and  was  worked  entirely  into  syrup ; 
most  of  the  evaporation  being  done  in  vacuum,  and  produced  only  an  average  grade 
of  syrup.  This  experiment  settles  the  question,  at  least  in  my  mind,  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  new  process  with  the  present  arrangement  of  cutters. 

Some  may  ask  why  this  process  so  essential  to  and  so  successful  with  diffusion, 
gave  so  impure  a  juice  by  milling.     This  fact  surprised  those  engaged  in  the 
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experiment,  the  explanation  or  rather  the  theory,  being  that  the  impurities  found 
in  the  rind  and  joints  are  by  severe  crushing  carried  into  the  juice,  and  by  diffu- 
sion these  impurities  are  not  affected  by  the  warm  water  or  the  pressure,  or  if  car- 
ried into  the  juice  are  set  by  the  heat  and  afterwards  removed  by  the  chips  them- 
selves acting  as  a  mechanical  filter,  as  the  juice  in  a  battery  of  twelve  cells,  each 
seven  feet  deep,  must  pass  through  eighty-four  feet  of  chips  in  its  natural  course 
through  the  battery. 

The  average  co-efficient  of  purity  of  the  diffusion  juice  during  the  past  work- 
ing season  was  sixty-seven  ;  the  purity  of  the  mill  juices  tested  daily  from  macer- 
ated cane  as  it  entered  the  diffusion  battery,  was  but  sixty.  This  in  substance,  is  a 
description  of  the  only  developments  at  Fort  Scott  the  past  season  directly  in  the 
interest  of  the  medium  and  small  worker. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  phenomenal  success  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
by  the  diffusion  process  at  Fort  Scott  the  past  season,  which  demonstrates  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  sugar  can  be  profitably  produced  from  sorghum.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  results  respecting  the  manufacture  are  due  mainly  to 
mechanical  rather  than  chemical  developments  which  can  not  but  comfort  and 
console  us  poor  mortals  who  hope  for  success  in  this  business,  and  are  compelled 
to  struggle  along  through  life  without  titles  or  prefixes  to  our  names. 

The  fact  is,  our  success  is  due  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  labors  of  one  practical 
man  rather  than  upon  the  developments  marie  by  all  the  scientific  men  ever 
engaged  upon  this  work.  The  latter  have  rendered  some  very  valuable  assistance, 
viz. :  Sugar  exists  only  in  fully  matured  canes ;  that  a  loss  of  sugar  occurs  directly 
maturity  is  reached,  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  sufficing  to  entirely  destroy  its 
sugar,  and  that  cut  canes  part  with  their  crystalizable  sugar  in  much  less  time. 

Upon  the  important  question  of  clarifying  the  juice  they  have  been  silent — 
most  woefully  silent— never  having  suggested  a  process  by  which  the  purity  of  the 
juice  was  raised  sufficient  to  enable  a  profitable  production  of  sugar.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  or  underestimate  the  value  of  their  developments,  I  must 
say  that  without  the  developments  of  one  man,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  their 
discoveries  would  have  little  value  and  the  successful  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  remain  as  in  the  past,  an  unsettled  problem. 

•  During  the  season  of  1886,  Dr.  Wiley,  then  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Fort 
Scott,  secured  of  Mr.  Hughes  one  cutter,  and  making  a  short  test  proved  conclu- 
sively its  superiority  over  the  process  then  employed  at  Fort  Scott  where  the  canes 
were  but  once  cut.  Consequently  for  the  season  of  1887,  the  Fort  Scott  works  were 
arranged  for  and  the  entire  Hughes  process  was  employed,  securing  practically 
the  same  results  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Hughes  two  years  previous. 

The  treatment  of  the  diffusion  juice  at  Fort  Scott  was  simplicity  itself,  being 
merely  the  application  of  sufficient  lime  to  neutralize  in  whole  or  part  as  desired 
the  natural  acid  of  the  juice,  the  evaporation  being  wholly  in  vacuum  except  what 
occurred  in  an  open  pan  arranged  with  iron  pipe,  where  the  juice  was  brought  to 
a  slight  boil  for  convenience  in  removing  the  scums.  While  good  yields  of  sugar 
followed  this  method,  the  juice  entered  the  vacuum  evaporator  in  a  condition  that 
plainly  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  better  means  of  clarification;  this  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  sugar  and  improves  the  quality  of  both  the  sugar  and  syrup. 
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Except  for  a  single  experiment  in  the  use  of  a  filter  press,  once  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  once  with  ground  slate  as  a  filtering  material,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  purity  of  the  juice,  although  Mr.  Hughes's 
experiments  had  settled  all  other  questions  connected  with  this  work  except  the 
one  of  clarification,  this  being  a  process  he  did  not  require,  as  his  juice  was  merely 
evaporated  without  the  use  of  lime  or  other  substances. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  ground  slate  being  greater  than  the  juice,  it  could 
not  be  held  in  suspension  in  the  juice  while  being  pumped  to  the  filter  press,  chok- 
ing valves  and  pipes. 

Two  car  loads  of  lignite  were  on  the  ground  and  a  grinder  for  pulverizing  it, 
yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  no  tests  were  made,  although  the  necessity  was 
apparent  and  the  lignite  was  highly  recommended  as  a  decolorize*  and  for  remov- 
ing from  saccharine  solutions  any  mechanical  impurities  held  in  suspension.  One 
year  ago  I  was  disposed  to  criticize  Dr.  Wiley  for  ignoring,  as  I  believed,  the  in- 
terests of  the  small  workers  while  in  charge  at  Fort  Scott.  Upon  information 
gained  since  I  am  satisfied  be  acted  in  accordance  with  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  appropriation,  which  read,  for  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  the  diffusion  and  carbonization  process.  No  such 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  work  of  the  past  season.  Commissioner  Coleman 
consented  to  the  purchase  of  a  crusher  with  supplemental  rolls  to  test  crushing 
short  sections  of  cane,  yet  no  reliable  data  was  taken  of  its  one  trial  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  contract  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Parkinson 
Sugar  Company  expressly  states  that  experiments  with  lignite  as  a  filtering  medi- 
um should  be  made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  chronic  kicker  or  fault-finder,  but  do  object  to  the 
development,  or  rather  the  disposal,  of  but  one  question  each  season.  Congress 
has  been  liberal  in  making  appropriations  for  thb  work,  and  the  public  has  the 
right  to  criticize  it 

The  future  of  this  industry  is  now  in  private  hands,  and  all  developments 
must  be  paid  for  as  experience. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Secretary  Deming  for  the  valuable  paper. 

QUESTION    BOX. 

1st  Question :    How  to  prevent  syrup  from  granulating. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  several  expressed  that  two  or  three  days  running  would 
prevent  granulating. 

2d  Question :    What  variety  of  cane  for  early  planting  is  the  best  ? 

Xickotson :    "  Early  Amber." 

Talbert:    "  Early  Amber." 

Portland:    "Honey  Dew  and  Early  Amber." 

Leilzman :    '•  Early  Amber." 

Mr.  CUland.    Amber  and  Honey  Dew. 

Mr.  Long.    Amber  is  my  favorite. 

3d  Question  :    How  can  we  prevent  our  syrup  from  being  lumpy  ? 
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Mr.  Nickolwn.  Believe  the  suckers  is  the  cause.  If  we  work  the  cane  early 
we  can  avoid  them. 

Mr.  Leiizman.  I  put  a  small  amount  of  lard  in  the  syrup  while  cooking,  so  as 
to  boil  it  thick  and  thus  pass  the  lumpy  stage. 


TARIFF  ON  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR. 

W.  F.  Leiizman.  As  the  tariff  subject  is  being  agitated  by  our  Congressmen, 
we  need  to  look  sharp  after  our  interest,  I  believe  the  sugar  interest  of  our  country 
should  be  protected  by  tariff,  if  not  the  industry  will  suffer,  and  consequently  the 
molasses  industiyr.  This  industry  is  just  born  into  the  country.  Is  it  right  for  the 
government  to  take  away  its  protective  arm,  while  struggling  for  life,  the  life  which 
it  has  so  nobly  fostered  ? 

C.  A.  Porter.  If  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  of  sugars,  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment should  offer  a  bounty  on  all  sugars  and  syrups  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted,  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  unanimously  adopted : 

By  W.  F.  Leitzman  : 

Resolved,  That  if  the  tariffs  on  sugar  and  syrups  be  reduced  or  removed  by  the 
National  Government,  there  struggling  industries  in  the  United  States  should  be 
protected  by  a  national  bounty  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  industries 
of  a  like  character. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  members  of  both 
Houses  from  this  State,  with  the  request  that  they  use  their  influence  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  said  bounty. 

By  W.  A.  Lawrence  : 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to  organize  a 
series  of  meetings  in  this  State,  known  as  Farmers'  Institutes.    Therefore,  be  it,. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Indiana  Cane-Growers,  in  convention  assembled,  favor 
this  action  of  the  Board,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves  individually,  should  any  of 
these  meetings  be  appointed  for  our  neighborhood,  to  aid  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Whereas,  Professor  Swenson,  an  employe  of  the  Government,  has  made  a 
valuable  discovery  in  sorghum-making,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  receiving  a  salary  did  obtain  a  patent  on  the  same ;  therefore,  be  it 

Rewired,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Indiana  Cane-Growers,  in  convention 
assembled,  that  said  patent  should  be  declared  invalid,  and  should  be  canceled 
without  delay,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Senators  and  mem  berg  of  Congress  from  Indiana. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEXT  MEETING. 

The  following  premiums  were  offered,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  next  annual 
meeting : 

Five  dollars  for  the  beet  sample  of  sorghum  syrup  on  exhibition  and  three 
dollars  for  the  second  best;  each  competitor  to  pay  ten  cents  into  the  treasury 
when  entering  samples  for  competition.  Ten  dollars  for  the  best  paper  read  before 
the  Association. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  President  from  B.  Denamore,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  on : 

"  IMPROVEMENTS  ON   MACHINERY  AND  PROCESS   OP   MANUFACTURE." 

It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  your  annual  meeting,  but  the 
demands  of  business  will  not  admit  of  the  time.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
Minnesota  Ambe/  Cane  Society,  I  submitted  a  statement  based  upon  authentic 
reports  and  from  information  gained  during  the  past  two  years  on  the  question  of 
sorghum  manufacture. 

Being  directed  to  the  question  of  "  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes 
of  manufacture"  I  sought,  in  that  statement,  to  outline  the  process  of  diffusion 
and  compare  the  results  obtained  by  it  and  evaporating  in  vacuum  with  those 
obtained  by  the  mill  and  -with  evaporating  in  open  pans. 

Reports  relative  to  the  Fort  Scott  sugar  works,  Kansas,  show  an  average  of  49 
pounds  of  sugar  and  10  6-10  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  ton  of  field  cane. 

The  average  of  the  analysis  of  cane  given  for  the  season,  was  2  95-100  of 
sucrose  to  one  of  glucose,  while  the /atio,  in  product,  was  (nearly)  one  of  sugar  to 
2£  oi  molasses.  On  this  point — ratio  in  juice  and  ratio  in  product — I  regard  the 
inquiry  pertinent  as  to  the  loss  of  sucrose  sustained  through  inversion  during  the 
period  of  diffusion  and  the  succeeding  steps  of  the  process,  the  whole  process  oc- 
cupying a  period  of  nearly,  or  not  less,  than  12  hours  duration. 

If  we  allow  9  pounds  of  sugar  reported  to  represent  one  gallon  of  molasses  the 
total  product  is  77,203  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  full  account,  on  this  basis,  averaged  3oi  pounds  of  slack  coal — equivelent 
to  about  25  pounds  soft  coal— per  gallon. 

The  most  favorable  full  account  from  factories  employing  the  mill  and  open 
pan  evaporation  shows  an  average  of  9  pounds  soft  CQal  to  the  gallon  of  syrup 
made,  while  the  highest  reported  is  16  pounds. 

The  average  product  of  molasses  (or  syrup)  from  the  diffusion  and  vacuum 
process  is  16  gallons  to  the  ton,  with  a  market  value  of  20  to  25  cents,  while  that 
from  the  mill  and  open  pan  process  is  12  gallons  to  the  ton,  with  a  market  value 
of  35  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 

The  juice  obtained  by  diffusion  is  said  to  contain  98  per  cent,  of  the  total 
sugars  of  the  cane  and  consists  of  about  2  parts  of  normal  juice  to  one  of  added 
water. 

The  molasses  product  from  diffusion — both  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana — is  very 
dark  and  strong  flavored.  In  fact  it  does  not  as  yet  seem  possible  that  this  part  of 
the  product  from  diffusion,  as  now  practiced,  can  in  any  way  compare  favorably 
with  the  syrup  obtained  from  milling  and  evaporating  in  open  evaporators. 

31— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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The  results  thus  far  obtained  from  diffusion  are,  however,  highly  encouraging^ 
and  have  caused. many  large  sorghum  sugar  factories  to  be  established  in  Kansas 
to  be  in  readiness  to  work  up  the  coming  crop.  They  have  also  fairly  brought  be- 
fore the  sugar  industries  of  the  United  States  the  question  of  how  best  to  extract 
and  treat  the  juices  of  sorghum — whether  by  milling  and  thereby  obtaining  some- 
thing over  50  per  cent,  of  the  sugars,  or  by  diffusion,  and  thereby  securing  nearly- 
all  of  them. 

Whichever  of  these  processes  is  employed  it  is  acceded  by  all  practical  manu- 
facturers that  the  best  quality  and  greatest  quantity  of  product  can  be  obtained 
from  cane  which  has  first  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Hence  a  great  desideratum 
for  the  successful  manufacture  of  sorghum  is  a  machine  or  process  which  will  do 
this  work  rapidly  and  efficiently.  Whether  the  nature  of  diffusion  will  admit  of 
its  being  accomplished  in  less  time  than  now  required  and  at  a  great  reduction  in 
the  per  cent,  of  water  added  to  the  juite,  and  whether  the  process  can  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  effect  a  complete  extraction  of  the  sugars  without  extracting  earthy 
solids  and  coloring  matter,  and  lastly,  whether  the  cost  of  the  diffusion  plant  can 
be  so  reduced  as  to  bring  it  within  the  ability  of  the  average  sorghum  farmer  to- 
purchase  and  use,  are  questions  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of  all  earnest 
workers. 

At  one  John  F.  Porter's  factory,  the  past  eeason,  were  two  instances  which 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  sorghum,  at  least  in  the  cooler  latitudes.  One  lot 
of  cane  was  cut  the  25th  of  September,  and  bunched  or  ricked  in  the  field  where 
grown,  and  where  it  remained  until  brought  to  the  factory  November  5.  During 
this  time  we  had  several  cold  waves,  with  temperature  at  times  as  low  as  ftero. 
The  syrup  from  this  cane  is  very  bright,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  not  disposed  to 
crystallization. 

The  other  instance  is  in  syrup  made  from  cane,  which  was  cut  late  and  had 
been  frozen  two  or  three  times.  This  syrup  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  first,  but 
crystallizes  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  These  facte  indicate  what  may  be 
done  to  lengthen  our  working  season,  and  a  bo  \o  obtain  a  non-crystallizing  syrup. 

As  for  sugar  or  syrup  the  great  question  with  our  factories  is  how  to  produce 
a  non-crystallizing  syrup,  instead  of  one  which  crystallizes  or  produces  large 
quantities  of  sugar. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  been  able  to  introduce  several  valuable 
improvements  in  our  evaporator,  among  which  is  a  system  of  traps  by  which  the 
scum  is  separated  from  the  juice  as  fast  as  developed,  employing  steam  pipes  of 
decreasing  size  in  the  coils  (tapering  the  coils).  Adjusting  either  pan  for  flue,  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  etc.,  etc. 

I  conscientiously  believe  the  Porter  Steam  Evaporator  to  be  in  the  lead,  and 
shall  spare  no  eflorts  to  keep  it  there. 

After  a  pleasant  and  profitable  discussion  on  various  minor  topics,  during 
which  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  members  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
immediately  before  or  after  that  of  the  Bee-Keepers,  the  association  adjourned,, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 
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STATE  FLORISTS. 


The  Society  of  Indiana  Florists  held  their  second  annual  meeting  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Rooms,  State  House,  February  22  and  23,  1888,  J.  I.  Carmody  presiding. 
The  order  of  business  was  taken  up  immediately  on  convening,  and  President 
Carmody  submitted  his 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies : 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  take  the  place  of  instructor  to  this  assembly  of 
florists,  most  of  whom  have  served  a  life-long  apprenticeship  to  the  professor,  and 
many  even  born  wheoe  the  scent  of  flowers  from  their  father's  garden  perfumed 
their  first  breath,  and  as  they  matured  in  this  fragrant  atmosphere  they  inhaled 
the  inspiration  that  made  them  tillers  of  the  soil  and  cultivators  of  the  beautiful 
in  Flora's  realm,  while  I  had  reached  mature  years  and  standing  on  the  summit 
that  commands  a  view  of  youth  and  old  age,  I  learned  the  first  name  of  a  flower 

True,  I  have  not  been  idle,  and  have  learned  much  of  flowers  and  their  cul- 
ture, but  not  having  made  the  cultivation  of  any  particular  class  of  plants  a 
specialty  to  tell  what  I  have  learned  would  be  only  to  rehearse  what  you  all  know, 
and  would  indeed  prove  tiresome. 

There  is  a  subject,  however,  which  1  would  like  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
that  I  think  concerns  the  welfare  of  every  florist,  and  this  is  a  cultivation  of  a 
friendly  feeling  for  each  other. 

The  old  maxim  that  two  of  a.  trade  can  never  agree  is  fast  becoming  an  obso- 
lete saying,  and  may  the  time  soon  arrive  when  such  proverbs  are  only  quoted  to 
incite  us  to  better  deeds  and  prove  them  false  in  these  better  days. 

That  a  jealousy  did  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  one  profession,  as  well  as  in 
most  others,  is  a  fact,  and  I  can  remember  when  a  lock  was  on  the  door  of  the 
propagating  house,  and  none  but  the  propagator  was  allowed  to  enter  its  sacred 
walls.  The  presence  of  another  florist  on  the  place  was  a  signal  to  bar  the  en- 
trance to  this  secret  laboratory,  and  for  an  amateur  to  ask  how  to  make  a  cutting  or 
attempt  to  pry  into  any  of  the  secrets  of  propagation  was  impartiated  impudence; 
but  that  day  is  past  never  to  return.  Men  of  broader  views  and  nobler  minds  have 
published  to  the  world  all  that  is  known  of  propagation,  and  still  the  florist'a  voca- 
tion is  not  ruined,  nor  does  his  business  decrease. 
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The  result  has  been  quite  the  contrary ;  the  more  the  people  learn  of  a  pleasant 
occupation,  especially  one  so  interesting  as  the  culture  of  flowers,  the  more  they 
wish  to  know,  and  coming  in  the  immediate  contact  with  their  charming  presence 
they  have  come  to  be  a  necessity  to  their  pleasure;  and  the  masses  not  having  the 
convenience  or  the  time  to  devote  to  their  cultivation,  purchase  them  of  florists 
who  make  it  their  business  to  supply  them.  Thus,  under  the  new  plan  of  free 
knowledge,  florists  have  been  multiplied,  more  plants  are  raised  by  each  one,  and 
still  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 

Florists  as  a  class,  are  prosperous  people,  and  might  be  still  more  so  if  they 
will  work  together.  Do  not  think  to  build  up  your  trade  by  pulling  your  com- 
petitor down.  The  ruins  of  one  building  is  a  poor  foundation  on  which  to  build 
another.  Treat  your  competitor  as  your  co-laborer.  If  he  has  need  for  any  flowers  or 
anything,  let  him  have  it  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  you  can,  for  at  another  time 
you  may  need  the  same  accommodation  from  him.  Do  not  think  by  withholding 
them  you  will  in  the  long  run  injure  him,  for  when  he  finds  you  are  his  enemy  he 
will  send  abroad  for  what  he  wants,  and  your  surplus  flowers  will  go  to  waste. 

As  our  goods  are  perishable,  the  necessity  of  our  working  together  is  the 
greater  that  we  may  combine  to  use  up  the  accumulated  stock ;  frequently  visit 
each  other's  place  and  exchange  ideas;  you  will  lose  nothing,  and  you  may  gain 
something.  Don't  say  when  your  neighbor  florist  comes  in,  "  There  comes  old  Un- 
krout  spying  around  to  see  what  he  can  learn." 

Grow  your  plants  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  them  to 
him,  or  if  you  have  made  a  failure  in  something  (and  the  best  of  us  make  failures 
at  times  of  the  most  simple  things),  ask  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  get  his 
advice.  Don't  try  to  know  ail  yourself,  nor  let  your  neighbor  think  you  are  above 
taking  his  advice.  Be  liberal  in  interchanging  novelties  among  yourselves,  but 
accept  nothing  from  an  amateur  or  outsider  without  you  pay  for  it  on  the  spot,  for 
«  they  will  expect  more  than  double  its  value  in  something  else,  and  if  disappointed 
will  try  to  injure  your  business  by  publishing  what  they  term  your  meanness. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  take  a  trip  each  season  to  some  larger  city 
and  see  how  other  florists  grow  plants  and  conduct  their  business ;  their  way  may 
be  better  than  yours,  or  perhaps  you  may  impart  useful  information  to  them,  and 
both  be  the  better  for  the  intercourse.  Mutual  improvement  and  protection  is  the 
object  of  our  Association  ;  keep  this  in  mind  and  strive  individually  and  collect- 
ively to  carry  out  these  ground  principles. 

Brother  florists,  you  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  what  has  become 
a  necessity  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  your  fellow  beings.  Flowers  enter  into 
every  social  event;  in  fact  they  are  the  climax  of  civilization.  Truthfully  we 
may  say — 

To  flowers  are  given  the  gladsome  task 

Of  dotting  earth  with  their  beauty ; 
They  cover  dark  places  as  with  a  bright  mask, 
And  cheer  sad  hearts  in  discharge  of  their  duty. 

As  tokens  of  love  from  Heaven  they're  sent, 
And  mortals  accept  them  as  smiles  from  above ; 

Their  odor  like  incense  brings  a  content 
That  steals  o'er  the  soul  in  dreams  of  sweet  love. 
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On  festive  occasions  their  presence  is  needed ; 

They  nestle  so  gentle  in  bridal  array  ;     ( 
'Deed  they  were  messengers  that  interceded 

For  the  hand  of  the  bride  so  happy  the  day. 

The  wealthy  and  poor  alike  they  inspire 

With  a  spirit  of  love  and  delight, 
For  the  charms  they  pofesess  none  fail  to  admire, 

But  welcome  their  presence  so  cheery  and  bright. 

In  life  they  strew  our  path  with  pleasure, 

In  death  as  a  white  mantel  they're  laid 
O'er  the  loved  form  we  still  treasure, 

While  their  fragrance  rises  to  the  soul  that  has  fled. 

The  president's  address  was  properly  referred,  after  which  Secretary  Berter- 
mann  submitted  his  report,  as  follows  : 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

By  a  call  of  a  few  florists,  a  year  ago  to-day,  some  twenty  or  more  interested 
in  farthering  the  cause  of  floriculture,  met  and  organized  the  Society  of  Indiana 
Florists. 

It  was  only  a  trial,  there  was  some  apprehension  as  to  how  many  would  feel 
interested  enough  in  starting  a  society,  but  we  have  succeeded,  and  have  now  on 
the  books  forty-six  members  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  short  term 
commencing  February  22  to  November  1,  1887,  the  books  show  one  honorary  mem- 
ber and  thirty-three  charter  members.  A  majority  of  the  executive  committee  de- 
cided to  incorporate  the  society  under  the  State  laws.  The  following  Indianapolis 
members  signed  the  proper  papers :  Henry  Hilker,  Wm.  Langstaflf,  Jensen  Larsen, 
John  J.  Keller,  Wm.  J.  Bertermann,  Ed.  Cornelli,  dated  October  26,  1887.  Under 
this  incorporation^  certificates  have  been  itsued  so  far  for  year  commencing  No- 
vember 1, 1887,  to  November  1,  1888,  to  forty-six  members.  There  are  about  135 
florists,  seedsmen,  dealers  in  florists  supplies  and  amateurs  in  this  State,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  a  gi»od  many  have  signified  their  intention  to  become  members. 
A  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  during  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  being  present.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  of 
exhibition  week,  time  being  limited,  very  little  business  was  transacted.  The  first 
effort  of  this  society  in  bringing  its  business  before  the  public,  proved  to  be  a 
decided  success,  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows,  Floral  Exhibition,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  many  people  that  attended  the  same.  The  committee  did  not  anticipate 
such  a  display  for  the  first  year,  taking  the  late  arrangements  as  to  sending  out 
premium  lists,  etc ,  in  consideration,  they  could  not  have  done  better.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  financial  statement  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  a  balance  of  $102.19. 

Total  receipts  to  February  1,  1888 $160  10 

Total  expenses  to  February  1,  1888 57  91 

Balance $102  19 
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.      RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  florists  and 
all  lovers  of  floriculture  to  the  necessity  of  being  an  active  member  of  our  organi- 
zation, not  alone  that  we  should  encourage  exhibitions  but  also  our  annual  meet- 
ing. These  can  be  made  interesting  by  each  member  bringing  a  few  plants,  a  few 
cut  flowers  of  some  new  or  rare  plants,  and  study  up  questions  for  information  on 
soils,  insects,  watering,  heating,  propagating  certain  plant?,  etc.  All  questions 
will  be  cheerfully  answered  as  far  as  possible.  The  committee  appointed  to  visit 
Purdue  University  reports  that  any  information  as  regards  new  plants  and  seeds, 
also  decreases,  plants,  and  remedies  for  such,  will  be  given,  and  practical  ideas  and 
information,  seeds  to  be  tested,  new  imported  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  that  those  inter- 
ested should  wish  to  send  there  will  be  received  by  the  florist  Mr.  Valandingham, 
results  announced,  and  statements  furnished  at  our  annual  meetings. 

The  State  fair  is  a  proper  place  for  florists  and  amateurs  to  show  their  skill  in 
raising  plants  and  flowers,  and  a  combined  effort  made  to  secure  a  suitable  build- 
ing by  all  means  next  season. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  revising  premium  list  expecU  a  larger  attendance 
at  the  next  fair,  premiums  being  more  equally  divided.  There  is  also  a  necessity 
that  a  new  hall  be  built. 

The  prospects  for  our  second  annual  floral  exhibition  at  Tomlinson  Hall  are 
excellent.  It  will  be  a  great  affair,  and  should  be  made  also  grand  in  quality  of 
plants  and  flowers. 

The  exhibition  committee  wishes  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  members  in- 
terested to  talk  it  up  whenever  possible  and  induce  people  to  attend,  being  sure 
that  none  will  turn  away  dissatisfied  but  will  bring  more  along  the  next  time- 
When  we  can  show  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Indianapolis  that  our  exhibi- 
tions attract  a  great  many  people  from  all  over  the  State  we  can  ask  their  assist- 
ance more  freely,  and  can  and  will  accomplish  great  things  in  the  future. 

The  fourth  national  convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  will  be 
held  in  New  York  city  August  21,  22  and  23,  1888.  The  meeting  proper  will  be 
held  in  one  hall,  while  an  exhibition  and  display  of  florists  supplies  will  be  held 
in  another.     A  very  enjoyable  time  is  assured  to  all. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  submitted  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  cor- 
responding with  the  Secretary's  statement. 

Pursuant  to  programme  then  followed  the 

REPORT   OP  THE   EXHIBITION   COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  society 
to  arrange  for  a  chrysanthemum  show  and  exhibition,  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  J.  J.  Keller  was  elected  Chairman  and 
W.  G.  Bertermann  Secretary.  After  several  meetings,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  local  society,  the  officers  of  same,  Wm.  Langstaff 
President,  and  Wm.  Bertermann  Secretary,  officiating  for  both  local  society  and 
committee. 
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The  premium  lists  were  issued,  but  somewhat  late;  it  would  be  best  to  have 
them  out  earlier  if  another  exhibition  should  be  held  next  fall.  It  was  new  busi- 
ness to  the  committee,  and  we  wanted  special  premiums  and  advertisements.  The 
spring  trade  interfered,  and  it  naturally  took  some  time  to  get  up  a  respectable 
list,  and  we  may  state  that  the  advertisements  paid  for  printing  lists  and  mailing 
them. 

Tomlinson  Hall  was  rented  reasonably  for  our  purpose.  We  certainly  made 
an  impression  on  the  citizens  of  this  city,  by  filling  that  magnificent  hall  with 
plants,  and  decorating  the  same  like  it  never  was  before. 

While  there  were  a  great  many  plants  there,  it  would  be  best  to  raise  finer 
specimens,  and  exclude  all  small  stuff  until  the  last  day,  when  it  could  be  hauled 
there  and  offered  at  auction  ;  the  latter  proved  rather  a  source  of  income. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Lyra  Singing  Society  of  this  city  to  furnish 
music  for  Thursday  evening  of  the  exhibition  week,  for  which  local  members  fur- 
nished decorations  left  from  the  exhibition,  and  putting  them  in  shape ;  also  bou- 
quets from  two  to  three  dozen  each  that  could  spare  them  for  their  fair. 

The  hall  Thursday  evening  was  considered  the  grandest  sight  ever  seen  in  this 
city — good  music,  fine  designs,  plants  everywhere,  cut  flowers  in  1,200  glasses,  etc. 
The  receipts  this  evening  were  in  excess  of  $300.  There  were  a  great  many  more 
in  attendance ;  complimentary  tickets  were  nearly  all  shown ;  also  the  members' 
families  were  allowed  to  pass  in  free  of  charge.  t 

Designs  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers.  Besides  those  that  received  premi- 
ums, we  mention  members  who  put  up  designs  for  show  only,  to  help  make  an  at- 
tractive display ;  they  are  D.  W.  Cox,  of  Craw  fords  ville,  and  J.  D.  Carmody,  of 
Evansville.  Cut  flowers  were  displayed  for  exhibition,  and  not  for  competition,  by 
Lawrence  Heinl,  of  Terre  Haute ;  Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York ;  E.  £.  Hal  lock 
&  Son,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.;  W.  P.  Simmons,  Geneora,  O.;  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.. 
Henry  Graham,  Terre  Haute ;  Wm.  Hack,  Indianapolis ;  Robt.  Craig,  and  John 
Henderson.  A  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  orchids  were  purchased  from  Siebrecht  & 
Wad  ley,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Plants  were  furnished  for  decoration  and  display  by  Ed.  Cornelli,  Henry  Hil- 
ker,  Anthony  Wiegand,  J.  J.  Keller,  Bertermann  Bros.,  Chas.  Reiman,  G.  W.  Doe- 
well  and  Wm.  Langstafl  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  The  following  exhibited 
goods  of  their  various  trades :  New  Brighton  Pottery,  vases  and  flower  pots ; 
Huntington  &  Hoss,  bulbs  and  seeds;  Berterman  Bros.,  floral  goods;  Hoi  1  en  beck 
&  Miller,  wire  goods,  and  J.  C.  Trumpter,  live  deers. 

Great  praise  is  due  Wm.  Langstaff,  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  Jonn  Berterman  for 
superintending  the  hall,  being  in  attendance  at  all  times ;  also  John  Baker  for  at- 
tending the  door.  Huntington  &  Hoss  printed  all  the  tickets  free  of  charge.  All 
the  glasses,  etc.,  were  furnished  free  of  charge  by  Holweg  &  Reese.  Cut  flowers 
free  of  charge  were  furnished  by  Henry  Hilker,  Bertermann  Bros.,  Jensen  Larsen 
and  Chas.  Reiman  to  the  booth.  Thanks  should  be  given  to  the  Mayor  of  Indian- 
apolis for  opening  the  exhibition  with  an  appropriate  speech.  Special  thanks  to 
the  press ;  also  to  Mr.  Fred  Dorner  for  his  piano  recitals. 

Special  premiums  are  all  paid  up,  and  they  were  paid  willingly  by  every  one. 
Thanks  to  all  that  so  have  assisted  in  our  work. 
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The  total  receipts  of  the  Exhibition  were  $1,127.54 ;  the  total  expense  was 
$974.71,  leaving  a  balance  of  $152.83.  This  includes  a  railroad  order,  face  value 
$16.    This  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  Anthony  Wiegand. 

The  guarantee  fund,  amounting  to  $420,  kindly  signed  by  thirteen  members,  is 
herewith  withdrawn. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  appropriating  $150  from  the  surplus  fund,  to 
defray  part  of  the  expense  of  a  banquet. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  holding  of  another  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  and  while  there  were  one  or  two  against,  most  of  the  members  present  were 
in  favor  of  it.  A  motion  by  M.  A.  Hunt  that  the  second  annual  show  be  held  in 
November,  was  carried.  After  a  discussion  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  show,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  that  point  with  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  members  promised  to  furnish  and  place  on  exhibition  twenty- 
five  plants  of  chrysanthemums  each:  Henry  Rieman,  W.  H.  Lawrence,  J.  D. 
Carmody,  M.  H.  Hunt,  Bertermann  Bros ,  Henry  Hilker,  Fred.  Dorner,  George 
Doswell,  E.  G.  Hill,  Lorenz  Schwartling,  B.  F.  Auger,  Wen.  Blackman,  George  F. 
Reeves,  Chas.  Rieman,  W.  F.  Low,  Anthony  Wiegand. 

By  motion  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  present  premium  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Indianapolis  Florists  Club,  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  B.  F. 
Auger,  E.  G.  Hill,  B.  F.  Fohl  and  Wm.  G.  Bertermann. 

Mr.  Fred  Dorner,  of  Lafayette,  delivered  an  essay  on : 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

In  giving  my  experience  on  the  culture  of  the  chrysanthemum,  I  will  state 
here  that  I  mainly  intend  my  essay  for  the  small  florist  and  amateur.  Really  no 
plant  is  more  adapted  and  better  fitted  for  them  to  grow,  and  compete  favorably  on 
exhibition  with  any  of  the  large  florists  of  the  country.  Any  small  florist  or 
amateur  has  just  as  good  a  chance  to  grow  specimen  plants  as  any  of  them. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  the  first  step  is  to  preserve  the  stock 
plants.  It  does  not  take  many,  one  of  a  variety  is  plenty  for  any  florist,  if  he  only 
intends  to  propagate  for  his  own  use.  Select  the  healthiest  plants,  shorten  in  the 
branches,  but  do  not  cut  the  whole  top  away  down  to  the  pot,  it  is  injurious  to  the 
plant,  and  may,  at  times,  kill  it.  Place  them  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  if  there  is  no 
such  place  at  command,  put  them  in  a  cold  frame,  give  all  the  air  and  light  possi- 
ble, cover  well  when  cold  weather  approaches,  and  if  the  weather  gets  yery  severe, 
and  frost  should  enter  the  frame,  keep  it  covered  up ;  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  frozen  state,  than  to  subject  them  to  thawing  and  freezing.  But  it  is 
best,  if  the  frost  can  be  kept  out. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  a  plant  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  from  the 
temperate  zone,  so  nature  dictates  a  winter's  rest,  and  when  starting  to  grow,  to 
grow  on  uninterrupted.    This  teaches  us  when  to  begin  with  the  propagation. 

In  regard  to  this  I  will  narrate  here  a  striking  illustration  in  my  experience 
of  last  spring.  After  our  meeting  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  I  procurred  100  plants  from  the  east,  I  received  them  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  they  were  nice  healthy  plants,  grew  beautifully,  and  never 
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goffered  a  check.  My  own  stock  plants  I  kept  in  the  house  under  the  bench,  and 
looked  very  poor,  having  grown  up  spindling  shoots.  The  first  week  in  April  I 
made  cuttings,  rooted  and  potted  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  spent  hot-bed.  The 
first  week  in  May  I  planted  all  my  plants  out  in  the  open  ground.  My  bought 
plants  shifted  to  five-inch  pots,  were  from  12  to  15  inches  high,  and  my  own  in  two- 
inch  pots,  well  established,  were  only  three  or  four  inches.  Through  the  summer 
my  own  plants  even  made  from  poorly  kept  stock  plants,  caught  up  with  the  others 
in  size,  and  made  nicer  and  bushier  plants. 

The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  beginning  of 
April.  If  the  stock  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  and  had  not  any  chance  to 
make  the  required  young  growth,  they  should  be  taken  into  the  house  and  placed 
on  a  sunny  bench.  This  should  be  seen  two  weeks  before  the  cuttings  are  wanted. 
To-day  a  week  ago  I  took  some  plants  in  from  a  cold  frame,  frozen  through,  the 
young  growth  nipped  by  the  frost,  and  by  this  time  the  pots  are  filled  with  young 
shoots,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  fit  to  use. 

When  the  young  growth  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  take  the  cuttings,  trim 
them  in  the  usual  way,  place  them  on  the  propagating  bench  in  rather  fine  but 
clean  sand,  in  a  temperature  from  56  to  60  degrees.  Let  me  state  here,  when  tak- 
ing the  cuttings,  do  not  fall  in  the  error  and  think,  why  not  take  the  young  shoots 
up  with  the  roots  on,  and  save  the  time  in  rooting  them  again.  Let  me  tell  you, 
you  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  A  cutting  cut  away  above  the  ground,  and  rooted 
again,  will  make  a  better  plant ;  it  has  the  tendency  to  grow  up  straight,  branch  out 
uniformly,  and  will  not  grow  up  any  suckers  through  the  summer;  its  whole 
strength  is  concentrated  in  growing  a  good  head  on  the  one  stem.  While  the  others 
with  the  thick  fleshy  stem  in  the  ground,  will  always  branch  out,  and  never  be  fit 
to  grow  into  a  nice  shapely  plant 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  two  weeks,  they 
should  be  potted  in  2J  or  3  inch. pots,  in  rather  light  sandy  loam  3  parts,  and  one 
part  well  decomposed  cow  manure,  placed  on  the  bench  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
hot  bed.  In  either  case  be  careful  so  the  temperature  is  not  too  warm,  but  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  When  the  plants  grow  on  well,  and  the  pots  get  filled 
with  the  roots,  shift  into  a  size  larger.  Give  close  attention,  so  they  never  suffer 
any  check  in  their  growth ;  stunted  once  the  prospect  for  a  nice  shapely  plant  is 
gone,  and  bear  in  mind  a  plant  rooted  in  April  is  better  than  a  winter  plant. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  future  course.  Some 
prefer  to  grow  them  in  pots  all  summer;  others  plant  out  in  the  open  ground  and 
pot  again  in  the  fall.  In  former  years  I  followed  the  first,  but  after  my  success  of 
last  year  in  following  the  latter  course,  I  shall  always  grow  my  chrysanthemums 
in  the  open  ground.  The  difference  was  plainly  seen  last  fall  at  our  exhibition. 
You  can  grow  a  larger  and  finer  shaped  plant  with  half  the  labor. 

The  best  time  to  plant  out  is  the  first  half  of  May.  You  have  to  be  guided 
by  the  weather;  if  you  can  avoid  a  cold  frosty  spell,  which  we  usually  have  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  so  much  the  better.  8elect  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  light  sandy 
loam,  well  manured,  with  a  sunny  exposure,  and  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds. 
Set  the  plants  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the 
row ;  water  well  after  planting,  and  do  so  again  if  necessary  until  the  plants  are 
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well  established.  They  do  not  need  water  any  more  unless  the  plants  .should  show 
suffering  from  heavy  drouth,  but  then  water  thoroughly  and  effectively.  Some- 
thing else  should  be  done  which  I  consider  far  better  than  watering,  that  is  to  keep 
the  ground  well  cultivated  ;  use  the  horse  cultivator,  following  up  with  a  little 
harrow,  so  the  ground  is  leveled  again ;  in  short,  keep  the  ground  stirred  so  it  looks 
like  ashes.  You  may  think  the  ground  ever  so  dry,  but  dig  down  two  or  three 
inches  and  you  will  find  moisture. 

That  mellow  ground  is  acting  like  a  mulch  without  shutting  off  the  sunrays 
from  the  soil.  This  is  the  way  I  kept  my  plants  last  year  through  the  months  of 
June  and  July  without  water.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  I  noticed  that  the 
plants  commenced  to  wilt  some  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  concluded  to 
give  them  a  watering.  Now  the  way  I  did  this  is  as  follows :  I  dag  around  each 
plant  a  furrow  with  the  hoe,  deep  enough  without  touching  the  roots,  and  then 
poured  to  each  plant  four  or  five  gallons  of  water.  Right  after  it  soaked  away  I 
covered  up  again  with  the  dry  ground.  It  was  quite  a  piece  of  work,  but  I  had 
the  water  where  I  wanted  it,  and  did  not  give  "Old  Sol'1  much  chance  to  lick  it 
up  before  it  had  done  some  good.  A  week  after  we  had  a  moderate  rain,  where  it 
penetrated  elsewhere  two  inches.  My  chrysanthemum  patch  was  moist  all  through, 
as  if  it  had  been  drenched.  This  was  the  only  watering  I  gave  them  through  the 
drouth  of  last  year. 

After  the  plants  are  six  to  eight  inches  high,  give  each  one  a  firm  stake,  and 
tie  the  plant  to  it.  Do  not  give  the  storm  any  chance  to  break  or  even  lay  them  to 
the  ground ;  it  impairs  their  upward  growth  right  away,  and  invites  them  to  sprout 
at  the  base,  scatter  their  strength,  which  we  want  all  to  concentrate  in  a  good 
crown. 

If  the  plants  grow  on  favorably  tjiere  is  not  so  much  need  for  pinching ;  of 
course,  if  they  shall  be  grown  in  different  forms,  you  have  to  commence  in  time  to 
gain  the  desired  shape ;  one  variety  needs  more  .pinching  to  make  it  bushy  than 
another.  See  that  each  plant  has  ample  room  to  develop  itself,  and  it  will  branch 
out  naturally.  All  that  has  to  be  done  in  pinching,  use  your  own  judgment,  be 
watchful,  and  do  it  in  time.  Do  not  let  a  plant  grow  up  two  or  three  feel,  and 
then  cut  half  of  it  away,  or  let  a  branch  which  should  be  pinched  grow  six  or  eight 
inches  and  then  pinch  half  of  that  away ;  this  is  waste,  you  can  grow  that  all  on 
to  the  plant.  Pinching  should  be  stopped  the  middle  of  July,  except  when  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  desired  shape. 

Some  varieties  branch  out  horizontally  and  there  is  need  for  additional  stakes 
to  support  them.  They  are  very  easily  broken  off  at  the  base,  thereby  disfiguring 
the  plant. 

A  very  important  part  is  the  potting  again.  This  should  be  done  in  the  second 
week  in  August,  at  any  rate  before  the  plants  commence  to  develop  their  flower 
buds.  Select  a  dry  day  to  do  this,  not  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy.  Lift 
the  plants  carefully,  with  all  the  roots ;  now,  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  light  it 
falls  off  from  the  roots,  when  wet  it  breaks  off  in  lumps  and  breaks  the  roots  with 
it.  And,  again,  in  wet  weather  the  leaves  are  more  tender,  and,  therefore,  more 
apt  to  wilt  than  in  dry  weather,  when  they  are  more  of  a  heavy  texture.  Break 
some  of  the  ground  away  if  it  comes  off  loosely,  and  also  cut  away  the  young 
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suckers  which  commence  to  grow  out  horizontally  from  the  stem  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  this  time,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  main 
plant.    This  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  them  into  suitable  sized  pots. 

The  soil  I  used  for  potting  was  composed  of  one  part  sandy  loam,  where  the 
plants  were  growing  through  the  summer,  one  part  of  well  rotted  sod,  the  same  as 
recommended  for  roses,  and  one  part  well  rotted  cow  manure  with  a  little  chicken 
manure.  You  see  this  is  quite  rich,  but  they  now  require  rather  strong  food.  Pot 
the  plants  carefully,  and  do  not  forget  to  leave  ample  room  for  to  give  sufficient 
water,  for  they  are  equally  as  strong  drinkers  as'  eaters.  After  potting  place  under 
an  open  shed  or  tree,  or  where  it  is  open  and  airy  but  shady,  watering  well,  being 
careful  not  to  overdo  it ;  do  not  think  the  plants  will  establish  themselves  quicker 
by  keeping  the  ground  soaked,  for  it  is  just  the  reverse.  After  the  first  watering 
do  not  give  any  more  than  to  keep  the  ground  moist ;  it  will  be  better  to  syringe 
the  leaves  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

After  a  week's  time  the  plants  will  have  recovered  and  should  be  taken  where 
they  grew,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  sunny  and  airy,  and  plunged  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot  into  the  soil.  Give  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  and  now  they  will  ap- 
1  preciate  your  sprinkling  can  or  hose,  and  never  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
As  they  grow  on  they  can  stand  something  stronger  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a  week.  I  potted  last  August  400  plants  and  lost  five  of  thein,  and 
this,  through  over  watering  before  the  plants  were  established  again.  Be  careful  so 
the  pots  have  good  drainage.  As  good  a  drinker  as  the  chrysanthemum  is,  it  is 
equally  as  sensitive  against  water  standing  in  the  pots.  I  lost  several  specimen 
plants  where  the  water  could  not  drain  off  for  only  two  days. 

As  cold  nights  approach  the  question  arises,  where  to  shelter  the  plants.  It  is 
sometimes  a  very  serious  question  for  a  small  florist;  the  house  is  full  and  those 
large  plants  take  up  so  much  room.  I  was  caught  last  fall  in  just  such  a  situation. 
I  housed  as  many  as  I  could,  but  there  were  two-thirds  of  the  plants  out  yet.  I 
procured  lumber  suitable,  so  I  could  use  it  for  other  purposes  after  the  season  was 
over.  With  the  lumber  1  put  up  a  temporary  frame  wide  enough  to  be  covered 
with  sash  six  feet  long,  which  I  had  on  hand,  and  long  enough  to  hold  all  my 
plants.  I  made  it  four  feet  high  in  the  back  and  three  feet  in  front.  In  this  frame 
I  placed  my  plants,  the  tallest  in  back,  the  smaller  in  front,  and  a  good  many  I 
had  to  sink  in  the  ground  the  depth  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  get  them  in.  Now  I 
had  the  advantage,  for  with  a  little  extra  work  I  could  keep  them  better  than  those 
in  the  greenhouse,  where  other  plants  were  with  them.  When  the  weather  was 
mild  and  warm  I  took  the  sash  off;  over  night  put  it  on  again.  After  it  got  colder 
1  put  cover  on  the  glass,  and  when  it  got  still  colder  I  banked  straw  around  the 
side,  held  in  place  with  stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  Also  used  just  the  loose  straw 
for  covering,  with  some  light  boards  to  keep  from  blowing  away.  I  found  two' 
inches  of  straw  a  better  covering  than  shutters  or  mats.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes 
to  rake  the  straw  off  in  the  morning  or  to  put  it  on  again  for  the  night. 

Out  of  this  frame  1  brought  my  best  plants  to  the  Exhibition.  It  is  also  a 
good  way  to  retard  some  plants  and  so  lengthen  the  time  of  blooming.  Varieties 
which  I  had  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  I  had  nearly  two  weeks  later  in  the  frame. 
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After  the  season  I  removed  the  frame  again ;  the  lumber  I  used  for  various  other 
purposes ;  the  sash  were  in  no  other  use  at  that  time  ;  so  I  had  no  other  outlay  ex- 
cept my  extra  work. 

Before  I  close  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  point  in  chrysanthemum 
culture,  namely  to  the  disbuding  of  plants.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  have  so  far 
developed  so  each  bud  shows  its  stem  it  is  time  do  this  work ;  in  other  words,  do 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Remove  a  part  of  the  buds,  without  endangering  those  you 
wish  to  remain.  Of  large  flowering  varieties,  if  designated  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, leave  only  one  bud  to  each  branch,  and  of  smaller  blooming  sorts  thin  out 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Select  the  largest  and  plumpest  buds,  and  remove  all 
small  and  imperfect  ones.  It  will  always  pay  to  disbud  the  very  small  and  imper- 
fect ones,  even  when  only  wanted  for  cut  flowers. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  a  considerably  hardy  plant,  but  its  late  blooming 
brings  it  always  in  danger  of  frost.  If  a  plant  stands  in  the  open  air  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  the  freezing  point,  the  buds  will  be  injured. 

The  question  which  varieties  are  the  best  is  very  hard  to  answer  to  give  satis- 
faction all  around.  The  opinions  of  the  merits  of  a  variety  differ  greatly  as  well 
as  the  tastes.  The  best  way  is  to  attend  'one  of  the  chrysanthemum  shows  held  all 
over  the  country,  see  the  Queen  of  Autumn  in  its  full  glory,  and  take  a  note  book 
and  pencil  and  jot  down  the  names  of  the  most  favorable  varieties. 

W.  H.  Lawrence,  of  Brightwood,  addressed  the  association  on : 


WHY  I  GROW   FLOWERS. 

My  reasons  are  various  and  numerous,  almost  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore. 
One  reason  is  because  I  love  to  see  them  grow. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  where  the  true  and  genuine  love  for  shrubbery  and  flowers 
has  led  to  misery,  or  ended  the  life  of  anyone  in  the  prison  cell,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  while  the  love  of  gold  has.  There  may  be  transient  delights  about  these 
flowers,  but  I  should  miss  them  sadly  if  I  could  not  see  or  grow  them.  I  know 
not  what  I  could  plant  in  their  place  that  would  compensate  for  their  loss.  It  was 
intended  that  all  of  us  should  have  some  sort  of  pleasure,  and  I  know  of  none 
that  are  better  or  more  harmless  than  the  pursuit  of  such  happiness  as  the  bright- 
eyed  blossoms  affords,  this  is  another  reason  why  I  grow  flowers. 

Let  us  take  the  spring  flowers,  that  are  soon  to  burst  forth  in  all  their  splendor; 
what  an  individuality  they  have !  Examine  them  minutely  and  you  will  find  no 
two  clusters  alike,  and  the  shades  and  sizes  are  various — one  the  purest  blue,  an- 
other snow  white,  while  its  next  neighbor  is  a  pale  pink.  I  love  to  search  for  the 
fragrant  ones.  It  is  a  study,  and  is  often  found  in  a  tiny  white  one,  where  one 
least  expects. 

I  grow  flowers  so  that  I  can  have  some  to  place  on  the  table,  decorate  the 
mantel,  and  fill  the  brackets  in  the  corner  with  them.  I  don't  care  if  it  be 
"only  a  pansy  blossom,1'  a  carnation  rose,  or  a  daisy,  it  helps  to  remind  one 
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of  the  best  things  God  ever  created.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  an  invalid  (and 
was  never  known  to  injure  a  well  person)  than  a  bunch  of  delicately-scented 
flowers.  By  their  sweetness  they  give  instant  pleasure,  and  awake  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  be  about  to  enjoy  nature's  gifts  more  fully.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
flowers  that  have  gone  from  your  florists  establishments,  year  after  year,  to  the 
sick-room,  has  done  the  patients  more  good  than  some  of  the  physic  that  rested  on 
the  same  stand  with  the  flowers.  A  home  or  garden  is  sadly  deficient  without  some 
of  these  simple,  yet  refining  ornaments,  they  are  pretty  emblems  and  tender  re- 
minders of  happy  childhood.  I  grow  them  for  the  peace,  love  and  contentment 
which  their  beauty  and  fragrance  betokens. 

When  the  return  of  spring  approaches  the  thoughts  of  many  persons  who  love 
to  mingle  with  the  soil  turn  to  the  flowers  and  the  plots  where  they  grow.  Still,  in 
nearly  every  community  can  be  found  a  few  matter-of-fact  people  whose  stomachs 
are  much  larger  than  their  brains  who  sneer  and  laugh  at  those  who  grow  and  love 
flowers.*  They  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion,  if  opinion  it  could  be  called,  that  grow- 
ing flowers  is  sheer  nonsense.  Thanks  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well ;  they  are 
becoming  smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  A  few  more  Chrysanthemum 
shows  in  this  locality  will  be  the  means  of  converting  them. 

I  have  had  it  said  to  me,  "  Why  don't  you  raise  something  that  will  turn  into 
eatable?"  when,  at  the  same  time  the  speaker  could  have  seen  my  matted  rows  of 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries  and  other  bushes;  also  stalks  of  corn  and  rows  of 
potatoes.  The  mind  of  that  class  of  people  is  clasped  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  pocket-books ;  their  appetites  are  gross ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  enjoy- 
ments and  happiness  of  the  finer  instincts.  He  who  created  this  man's  golden  field 
of  wheat  made  my  many-hued  cousins,  the  flowers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  one 
should  be  cherished  as  much  as  the  other. 

If  I  can  not  have  a  Shaw's  Garden,  a  Lincoln  Park  of  Chicago,  with  their 
meandering  drives,  cascades,  grottos,  banks  of  flowers,  fountains  and  miniature 
lakes.  I  can  have  a  plot  of  ground  where  I  can  employ  my  leisure  hours  studying 
plant  life  and  their  development,  and  be  just  as  happy  as  the  owners  of  the 
above  enchanted  spots. 

I  care  not  whether  I  meet  a  flower  in  the  forest,  in  my  garden,  the  florist's 
window,  at  the  shrine  of  a  departed  friend,  draping  some  festal  hall,  the  bedside 
of  the  sick,  the  brow  of  the  bride  or  the  soldier's  grave,  their  various  language  re- 
peats the  great  thought  of  the  poet :  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  The 
spirit  of  these  flowers  animates  my  very  soul,  and  here  is  another  reason  why  I 
grow  flowers. 

If  I  had  the  law-making  power  of  Indiana  under  my  control  one  of  the  laws 
in  the  next  session  acts  would  read  that  every  farmer's  front  yard  or  garden  should 
contain  flowers  and  shrubs,  and,  further,  that  every  residence  in  city,  town  or  ham- 
let each  should  be  surrounded  in  a  measure  with  flowers,  and  every  mother  occu- 
pying these  homes  should  be  taught  to  be  an  amateur  florist  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  in  some  shape  or  form.  There  is  a  growing  love  for  rural  decoration,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Yon  gentlemen,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  teachers,  and  you 
should,  in  the  various  methods  you  have  at  hand,  exclaim  with  the  poet : 
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In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  sonl-like  wings. 
Teaching  us  by  most  peruasive  reasons 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  beings. 

Bright  and  glorious  in  that  revelation, 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours, 
Makinir  evident  our  own  creation 

In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden  flowers. 

The  beauty  and  utility  of  flowers  have  been  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all 
ages  that  have  passed  away.  They  are  types  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  greet  us  with  our  advent  on  earth,  and  cheer  us  all  along  life's 
bright  or  darksome  path.  When  we  have  passed  to  the  stage  of  real  life  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers  is  spoken  to  the  heart.  Even  in  age,  as  I  look  back  upon  the 
early  associations  of  life,  what  charm  is  sweeter,  brighter  and  purer  than  that  lent 
by  the  flowers  which  bedecked  the  path  of  my  early  youth?  To-day,  as  I  gaze 
upon  certain  flowers,  fond  memory  still  clusters  around  them,  and  here  are  more 
reasons  why  I  grow  flowers. 

If  you  desire  to  make  ones  home  a  place  of  true  purity  and  first-class  enjoy- 
ment insist  that  it  be  adorned  with  flowers.  Explain  to  the  purchaser  that  selec- 
tion and  culture  requires  great  care,  but  be  sure  that  a  purchase  is  made,  and  if 
properly  done  will  be  a  future  pleasure. 

How  many  blighted,  homeless  hearts  there  are  to-day  scattered  all  over  onr 
land,  who,  if  they  could  but  own  a  plot  of  ground  and  grow  the  sweet-scented 
flowers  thereon,  would  not  the  minds  be  prompted  for  something  higher? 

A  thoughtful  writer,  years  ago,  said :  Next  after  the  good  book  a  flower  gar- 
den is,  to  me,  the  most  eloquent  of  books — a  volume  teeming  with  instruction, 
consolation  and  reproof.  These  self  same  flowers  are  amongst  the  loveliest  and 
most  attractive  of  all  natural  objects,  and  that  is  why  some  people  have  called 
them  the  stars  of  the  earth.  They  must  have  been  the  very  first  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  poet  and  poetess,  for  I  venture  to  say  that  they  have  taken  flowers  for 
their  subject  oftener  than  any  other. 

One  of  the  beauties  connected  with  flowers  is :  Their  beauties  have  been  given 
to  the  whole  human  race.  We  find  them  on  the  highest  mountain  top,  on  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  west,  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  commons,  by  the 
roadside,  and  in  the  valleys.  A  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  they  were 
inimitable  works  of  art,  got  up  without  expense  and  specially  prepared  for  the 
poor,  so  that  they  are — 

A  blessing  given, 

E'en  to  the  poorest  little  one, 

That  wanders  'neath  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

It  is  my  beKef  that  no  one  should  neglect  to  have  something  to  do,  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  this  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  If  they  do  they  lose 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  satisfactions,  these  are  more  reasons  why  I 
grow  flowers. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  not  even  an  acquaintance,  who,  though  they  may 
■not  make  flower  gardens  each  year,  can  turn  away  with  impatient  or  nnsympathiz- 
ing  hearts  from  flowers  in  the  garden  growing,  or  anywhere  else.  If  any  such  there 
Are,  right  here  we  want  to  borrow  from  Mary  Howitt,  the  following  words  for  their 
special  benefit : 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all . 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not- 
Then,  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth. 

To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope. 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim ; 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  much  more  care  for  him. 

Our  remarks  are  not  intended  for  the  genuine  lover  of  a  flower  garden  who  has 
made  many  attempts  at  the  same  and  almost  as  many  failures— one  of  them  last 
year,  for  instance.  Probably  they,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  thought  it  was  the 
easiest  matter  imaginable  to  arrange  the  beautiful  annuals  and  perennials  in  an 
attractive  manner  to  the  eye;  we  have,  but  somehow  they  didn't  attract  just  to  suit 
lis,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  we  are  still  growing  flowers. 

Growing  flowers  contributes  largely  to  the  development  of  home  attachments. 
There  is  a  charm  to  me  to  that  spot  known  as  my  flower  garden.  To  my  mind  it 
is  much  more  attractive  than  the  sands  and  fogs  of  California,  for  instance. 

The  most  of  you  remember  Solon  Robinson,  the  once  agricultural  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Although  gone  to  the  land  of  rest,  his  teachings  still  live. 
He  once  said :  "  We  are  just  as  well  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  moral  effects  of 
flower  cultivation  as  we  are  that  the  effect  of  their  beauty  upon  the  senses  of  near- 
ly all  beholders  is  pleasing.  A  mother  who  loves  flowers  is  apt  to  infuse  the  same 
feeling  into  her  children.  A  love  of  flowers  is  a  love  of  the  beautiful ;  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  is  a  love  of  the  good ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  the  child  walks  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  love,  till  its  mind  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  goodness.  There  is  no  spot  about  home  that  grows  such  a  paying 
crop  as  the  little  plot  near  the  dwelling  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  If 
it  does  not  pay  in  golden  coin,  it  does  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  staying  here  for. 
What  golden  hours  of  joy  are  spent  by  the  family  in  the  flower  garden !  What 
blessed  influence  such  hours  have  upon  the  character  of  children !  If  you  doubt 
the  moral  influence  of  flowers,  look  about  you  and  study  the  character  of  those 
who  cultivate  them  in  contrast  with  those  who  do  not."  Here  are  more  reasons 
why  I  grow  flowers. 

For  the  numerous  reasons  we  have  pointed  out  we  appeal  to  those  of  the  city, 
town  and  country  to  grow  flowers.  If  you  have  raited  a  few  year  after  year,  be- 
•come  more  general  this  year  and  increase  your  numbers  each  succeeding  year. 
Endeavor  to  teach  your  neighbor  of  their  humanizing  influences;  insist  that  they 
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teach  lessons  and  appeal  to  sympathies;  talk  to  them  about  the  many  colored 
crocuses  that  are  soon  coming,  and  the  delicate  snow  drop ;  tell  them  that  these 
'  little  pilgrims  will  always  come  to  them  with  glad  tidings,  bringing  soft  sunshine, 
bland  airs  and  fragrant  odors. 

I  claim  that  it  Is  an  error,  and  one  that  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent, 
*he  farther  west  and  south  we  go  to  suppose  that  all  labor  expended  upon  a  flower 
garden  is  that  much  labor  lost,  and  I  think  no  one  should  have  passed  through  a 
long  life  without  having  flowers  growing  each  year  in  some  shape  or  other.  A 
stately  farm  house  with  its  big  red  barn,  other  well-appointed  out-buildings,  good 
carriage  with  prancing  horses  is  all  well  enough,  but  without  a  neat  lawn  dotted 
over  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  is  a  house  in  a  desert — an  edifice  with  no  out- 
side beauty  attached.  With  these  things  the  owner  has  something  permanent  and 
inexpensive,  and  he  will  always  be  complimented  for  his  good  taste  as  the  traveler 
passes  by;  besides,  he  will  set  a  good  example  for  others,  and  eventually  they  will 
go  and  do  likewise. 

I  love  to  see  a  well  kept  lawn,  neatly  bordered  with  a  white  latticed  fence,  a 
trellised  vine,  a  few  ornamental  trees  grouped  in  natural  grace,  or  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers, each,  or  even  all,  requiring  comparatively  little  time  or  meant  form  attractions 
calculated  not  only  to  elevate  and  refine,  but  to  captivate  the  eye  of  those  who  de- 
light to  add  value,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  home.  I  say,  when  I  see  these  things, 
they  help  me  along  and  make  me  more  anxious  to  have  flowers  growing  like  those 
I  often  see. 

If  in  the  few  suggestion?  I  have  thrown  out,  giving  some  of  my  reasons  and 
thoughts  why  I  grow  flowers,  in  the  coming  springtime  should  I  induce  even  one 
who  has  heretofore  given  little  or  no  attention,  thought  or  care  to  the  adornment 
of  his  or  her  home  with  a  few  flowers  and  shrubs,  attractions  which  are  calculated 
to  develop  the  better  nature  and  lead  them  up  to  a  purer  and  higher  life,  I  shall 
have  been  amply  repaid  for  preparing  this  paper  for  consideration. 

£.  G.  Hills  read  an  essay,  entitled  : 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE   ROSES, 
i 

This  is  an  interesting  subject,  especially  to  the  commercial  grower  of  roses,  and 
it  is  a  vital  one  to  those  exclusively  engaged  in  growing  rose  buds  for  sale ;  bat 
there  are  other  roses  that  are  profitable  beside  the  bud  producers,  or  forcing  varie- 
ties, and  it  may  interest  us  to  know  what  are  the  really  good  market  sorts  as  well, 

Class  1 — Winter  Forcing  Varieties. — It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words 
or  multiply  sentences  when  it  is  an  uncontroverted  fact  that  Perle  dee  Jardins 
stands  pre-eminent;  it  will  produce  more  buds  and  return  to  the  grower  more 
money  than  any  other  variety  grown.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  and  dilate 
upon  its  charm  of  color,  its  beautiful  leafage  and  splendid  form,  for  we  are  all 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  unquestionably  the  rose  of  all  roses  for  the  man  who  de- 
pends upon  his  livehood  for  the  sale  of  buds.  Niphetos  comes  next  in  point  of 
productiveness,  yielding  its  wealth  of  buds  even  more  freely  if  anything,  than  the 
Perle.  Of  course  it  has  its  faults;  some  say  too  weak  a  stem,  others  say  too  thin 
in  texture,  but  there  is  no  white  rose  in  the  market  that  will  compare  with  it  for 
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winter  work.  Catherine  Mermet  comes  next  on  the  list,  and  what  a  magnificent 
beauty  it  is  in  its  development,  and  yet  it  requires  no  little  skill  and  attention  to 
make  it  a  money  making  variety ;  but  with  nearly  all  growers  Mermet  is  a  lead- 
ing sort.  We  shall  place  Papa  Qontier  fourth  on  the  list,  believing  it  to  be,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  most  productive  bud  producing  roses  that  we  have.  Its 
color  captivates  everyone,  and  where  red  roses  are  wanted  it  fills  a  long  unoccupied 
field.  It  has  all  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  good  commercial  rose,  viz :  color, 
freedom  of  bloom,  splendid  foliage  and  vigorous  growth.  Sunset  is  a  grand  rose, 
and  notwithstanding  all  opposition  is  bound  to  win,  and  will  be  grown  extensively. 
Its  splendid  color  and  intimate  relationship  to  Perle  will  cause  it  to  be  sought  for. 
Every  succeeding  year  will  attest  the  value  of  this  rose  commercially.  The  Bride 
is  a  magnificent  white,  or  cream-white,  rose,  and  it  is  remunerative  in  a  marked 
degree,  where  skill  and  good  culture  are  bestowed  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Cath- 
erine Mermet.  Lack  of  care,  neglect  in  watering,  either  by  giving  too  much  or 
withholding,  will  tend  to  diminish  its  buds  and  lessen  the  output.  Bennett  is  un- 
certain in  its  yield  with  a  good  many  growers.  As  a  general  purpose  rose  its  qual- 
ifications are  seriously  combated  by  good  growers.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
proved  highly  remunerative  with  not  a  few.  Careful  culture  and  a  suitable  soil 
can  alone  make  Bennett  profitable  to  growers.  Madam  Watteville,  Madam  Cusin, 
Madam  Drevet  and  Primrose  Dame  are  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  list  of 
profitable  roses.  The  first  named  is  being  done  finely  by  Mr.  John  Henderson,  and 
it  is  a  most  taking  rose.  Cusin  and  Drevet  are  grown  profitably  by  a  considerable 
number  of  eastern  men.  Primrose  Dame  we  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
forcing  roses,  and  it  yields  enormously.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  under  size,  but 
where  quantities  of  buds  are  desired  for  cut  flower  work  space  can  be  given  this 
rose  with  profit  We  know  of  no  rose  which  is  so  well  suited  for  the  local  florist 
who  makes  up  his  own  work.  American  Beauty,  Puritan  and  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  are  three  grand  roses  when  well  grown,  and  they  are  valuable  roses  to 
those  growers  who  have  good  markets  for  their  produce.  Puritan  is  liked  by 
many  and  disliked  by  others,  but  the  writer  esteems  it  a  good  variety  to  grow. 
American  beauty,  to  be  profitable,  must  bring  a  good  price  else  space  in  our 
houses  can  be  filled  with  varieties  that  will  yield  a  larger  income. 

La  France,  with  its  wealth  of  petal  and  delightful  fragrance,  is  helplul  in  fill- 
ing our  empty  pocketbooks  after  settling  with  the  coal  merchant.  We  cannot  do 
without  La  France,  and  people  seem  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  this  most  esti- 
mable variety.  The  varieties  I  have  mentioned  are' familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  yet 
we  disagree  as  to  their  relative  value  in  measure.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  is  for 
each  one  to  pursue  the  variety  or  varieties  that  succeed  best  in  the  soil  and  under 
the  culture  and  care  given.  The  best  and  most  profitable  hybrid  perpetuals  for 
forcing  are  the  following,  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  they  are  named :  General 
Jacqueminot,  Anne  de  Diesback,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Magna  Charts,  Uhlrick  Brunner,  Merville  de  Leyon  and  Paul  Neron. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  is  a  grand  rose,  and  it  will  work  its  way  into  favor  on  its  mer- 
its. It  is  free  in  summer,  easily  forced  in  winter  and  does  magnificently  in  pots. 
It  can  not  fail  to  be  of  value,  from  a  money-making  standpoint. 

32— Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Good  rosebuds  in  summer  are  often  scarce  and  hard  to  secure,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  seek  for  varieties  that  will  produce  good  flowers  in  the  open  ground.  In 
searching  for  varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose  the  first  we  find  is  Marie  Guillot, 
a  most  beautiful  white  rose  and  a  rose  of  good  texture.  A  noted  Philadelphia 
grower  plants  a  half  acre  of  this  variety  to  supply  his  store  with  in  the  summer 
time.  Malmaison  is  excellent,  especially  late  in  summer  and  early  autumn.  Marie 
Von  Houtte  is  unexcelled  for  cutting  from  in  the  open  air  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Francesca  Kruger  and  Pierre  Guillot  are  two  grand  roses  for  this  purpose, 
the  first  mentioned  a  rose  that  should  be  better  known,  and  Pierre  Guillot  will  pay 
well  for  any  care  that  may  be  given  it 

Meteor,  the  new  dark  crimson  scarlet,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  with  its  fine  foli- 
age and  splendid  bloom,  will  pay  well  to  grow  for  cutting  in  the  summer  season. 
I  might  mention  others,  but  those  named  are  specially  suited  for  florist  purposes  in 
the  hot  months.  We  can  all  of  us  give  more  time  and  attention  to  this  branch  of 
rose-growing  than  we  have  done,  and  we  can  do  it  with  profit  financially  to  our- 
selves. Boole  de  Neige,  Coquette  des  Alps,  Coquette  des  Blanches  are  useful  roses 
to  grow  where  white  flowers  are  required.  We  know  of  nothing  more  profitable  to 
the  local  tradesman  who  makes  up  work  than  the  three  varieties  of  hybrid  noisettes 
mentioned  ;  for  after  getting  established  in  the  ground  they  produce  quantities' of 
their  charming  blooms.  What  can  be  more  chaste  or  pretty  in  a  funeral  form  than 
cut  blooms  of  these  hybrid  noisettes  ? 

There  are  some  new  roses  to  come  out  in  the  near  future  which  promise  to 
prove  of  value,  but  as  the  subject  limits  the  essayist  to  "  profitable  "  varieties  we 
will  forego  anticipating  probable  "gold  mines  "  in  the  way  of  new  varieties. 

Profitable  market  sorts  are  quite  numerous,  but  it  is  well  that  we  study  the 
character  and  know  perfectly  the  development  of  varieties  selected  to  sell  in  pots. 
A  good  market  rose  must  be  naturally  a  nice,  compact  grower,  with  well-developed 
flowers  when  at  their  prime,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  variety  should  open  a 
number  of  its  flowers  simultaneously,  so  that  the  plant  may  present  a  captivating 
appearance  when  offered  for  sale.  As  a  matter  of  course,  much  of  the  needed 
effect  can  be  brought  about  by  cultural  management — by  pruning  and  tying — but 
it  is  best  to  grow  those  sorts  that  experience  has  pointed  out  as  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. Nearly  all  of  the  more  robust  hybrid  teas  are  suitable.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  La  France,  Pierre  Guillot  and  Antoine  Verdier.  Among  tea  varieties  uone 
are  more  suited  for  the  purpose  than  Marie  Guillot,  Madame  Welch,  Marie  Von 
Houtte,  Madame  Lombard,  Aiadame  Cusin,  our  old  friend  the  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Sunset,  Miss  Edith  Gifford,  Comtess  -de  Fryneuse,  Henry  Maynadier,  Sussana 
Blanchet,  Coquett  de  Leyon  and  Madame  Joseph  Swartz.  Among  Bourbons  and 
Chinas  Hermosa  Agrippina,  Malmaison,  Comtess  Barbattanne  and  Bourbon  Queen. 
It  is  conceded  that  Hermosa  leads  the  van  as  a  market  variety.  In  H.  P.  roses  we 
have  quite  a  good  list  of  varieties  that  succeed  well,  but  those  best  suited  are  per- 
haps the  following :  Coquette  des  Alps  and  Boule  de  Neige,  among  whites ;  Paul 
Neron,  Magna  Charta,  Anna  de  Diesback,  John  Hopper  and  Baroness  Rotschild, 
among  pink  or  rose  color ;  General  Jacquiminot,  General  Washington,  Madame 
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Masson,  Jean  Leiaband,  among  the  dark  varieties.  Don't  forget  the  Polyanthas, 
for  thej  captivate  the  populace  when  well  done.  I  wonld  specially  recommend 
Perle  d'  Or,  Pacqnerette  and  Mignonette. 

For  information  on  market  varieties  and  best  method  of  culture  I  would  refer 
each  member  to  Mr.  Craig's  excellent  essay  delivered  at  Philadelphia  before  the 
National  Society. 

Trusting  we  may  have  a  pleasant  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  close,  thanking 
you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy. 

By  request  of  several  members,  Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  coat  of  growing  cut-flowers.  He  gave  the  subject  a  wide  range, 
and  made  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported a  favorable  result,  as  ten  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  floral  premiums'for  the 
next  State  Fair. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  a  list  of  dealers  who  misrepresent  their  goods  by 
catalogues,  also  those  who  sell  to  the  public  plants  at  less  than  wholesale  prices, 
and  those  who  travel  from  city  to  city  selling  their  plants  and  shrubs  for  five  times 
their  value,  representing  them  to  be  new,  and  how  magnificently  they  will  blossom 
with  little  or  no  care,  be  compiled  and  sent  to  all  members  of  this  Society. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  : 
President— J.  D.  Carmody,  Evansville. 
Vice-President — Fred  Dorner,  Lafayette. 
Secretary— Wm.  G.  Bertermann,  Indianapolis. 
Treasurer — A.  Wiegand,  Indianapolis. 
Assistant  Secretary — John  Hartje,  Indianapolis. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Government  is  about  to  appropriate  $15,000  for  an  experi- 
mental station  in  Indiana,  and  that  money  is  to  be  spent  in  experimental  work 
through  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  this  Society  to  visit  said 
University  and  see  that  floriculture  gets  a  fair  share  of  this  experimental  work. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cox  and  Mr.  Fred  Dorner  were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  W.  W.  Grout,  of  Vermont,  has  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  reduce  the  postage  on  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  and 
cions ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Florists  of  Indiana  in  convention  assembled,  endorse 
the  bill,  and  instruct  our  Secretary  to  so  notify  our  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  urge  them  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  its  final  passage. 
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A  motion  was  carried  asking  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  at  their  meeting 
in  New  York,  to  appoint  delegates  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
$200  for  each  military  post,  to  be  spent  in  beautifying  grounds  with  plants  and 
shrubs. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  at  the  coming  chrysanthemum  Show  there  will  be  a  public  auc- 
tion on  the  last  day,  and  that  all  who  have  flowers  to  sell  notify  the  committee  at 
the  commencement  of  the  exhibition. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  various  State  organizations  in  this  State,  and  county  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies,  are  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the  State  Board 
of  agriculture  at  their  annual  meeting ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  delegate  be  appointed  by  the  Indiana  State  Florists  to  repre- 
resent  them  in  that  body  at  their  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  of  Brightwood,  was  appointed  as  such  delegate. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Exhibition  Committee : 

M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute ;  Fre^.  Dorner,  Lafayette ;  £.  G.  Hill,  Richmond ; 
Wm.  G.  Berterman,  Indianapolis :  W.  H.  Lawrence,  Brightwood,  and  W.  H.  H. 
Hoss,  Indianapolis. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  there  be  one  judge  for  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  selected  from  another  State,  and  that  all  articles  competing  for  premiums 
shall  have  no  names  attached. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  ribbon  badges  for  members  who  will 
attend  the  Convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  at  New  York. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  auction 
be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  sold,  and  the  other  half  be  donated  to  the  society. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  with  us  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Loyd,  the  oldest  and  first 
florists  in  Indiana,  and  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  meet  them  at  all  times;  there- 
fore, be  it, 

Resolved,  That  by  a  standing  vote  we  make  them  honorary  members  of  this 
society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loyd  gave  their  experience  of  early  labors  in  floriculture, 
which  was  very  interesting. 

The  president  announced  the  following  executive  committee : 

E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond ;  D.  W.  Cox,  Crawfordsville;  Henry  Hilker,  Indiana- 
polis; J.  G.  Heinl,  Terre  Haute,  and  Geo.  W.  DoswelL,  Fort  Wayne. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  president  and  secretary. 

FLORAL   DISPLAY. 

There  was  quite  a  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  in  a  room  adjoining  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Agricultural  Rooms,  during  the  meeting,*  as  follows : 
Some  elegant  Puritan  roses,  Chas.  F.  Evans,  Philadelphia. 
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Box  of  Freezia  refracts  alba,  foliage  plants,  Rhododendron  and  photos  of  ex- 
hibition, by  Bertermann  Bros. 

Begonias  and  primroses,  by  Henry  Hilker. 

Calls  duplex,  by  Mrs.  Danley. 

White  carnations,  Wm,  Swayne  and  L.  S.  Lamborn,  by  Wm.  Swayne,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Some  excellent  Bennett,  Papa  Goutiers,  Perles  and  Sunsets  and  Niphetos,  by 
M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute. 

Orchids  or  Air-plants,  by  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  New  York  City. 

An  elegant  collection  of  cut  carnations  by  Chas.  F.  Starr,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Mareschal  Neil  roses,  by  Allen  Loyd. 

Some  fine  cinnerarias,  by  Anthony  Wiegand. 

Some  excellent  new  roses,  by  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Of  the  patrons  of  agriculture  whose  features  have  been  presented  to  the  read- 
ers of  these  annual  reports  as  frontispieces  few,  if  any,  have  been  more  worthy  o 
the  honor  than  the  venerable  gentleman  named  above.  Though  member  of  the 
Board  but  one  term — that  of  1856  and  '57 — he  has  been  a  more  regular  attendant 
at  its  meetings  than  perhaps  any  other  member ;  has  frequently  taken  part  in  its 
discussions,  and  has  often  been  called  on  for  advice  and  counsel.  He  has  written 
several  essays  for  the  annual  reports,  and  has  for  many  years  served  the  Board  as 
superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  and  Geological  Department,  or  examiner  of 
special  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  His  remarks  on  machinery  and  articles  worthy 
of  special  mention  have  formed  an  important  part  of  several  of  the  reports  of  the 
Board. 

The  Doctor  has  been  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things  from  his  youth, 
and  having  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  as  well  of  what  he  reads  as  what  he 
sees,  is  often  referred  to  by  his  friends  as  a  walking  encyclopedia.  On  almost  any 
subject  of  general  interest  that  is  broached  he  has  something  to  say  that  is  well 
worth  the  hearing.  He  has  been  a  prominent  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  prohibition  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  evils  of  drinking 
and  the  drink  traffic,  and  has  made  scores  of  addresses  almost  every  year  upon 
these  subjects.  He  has  held  the  office  of  elder  in  the  Christian  church  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  and,  although  but  little  of  the  time  regularly  employed  as  pastor,  has 
preached  at  different  places  more  or  less  frequently  during  all  that  period.  As  a 
remarkable  fact  in  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  he  has  preached  Easter 
sermons  for  fifty-six  years  consecutively,  never  once  failing  on  account  of  ill 
health,  bad  weather  or  any  other  hindrance.  These  sermons  have  been  delivered 
at  different  places. 

Few  men  in  the  State  are  more  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  few  have 
rendered  the  community  more  valuable  services. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  Doctor's  life  and  public  services  will  be  of  interest. 

He  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  October  5, 1807.  Before  he  was  a  year 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  till  1821. 
While  living  in  Clermont  County,  Byland  was  sent  to  a  free  school,  the  first  school 
of  the  kind  established  west  of  the  mountains.  In  1821  his  father's  family  re- 
moved to  Rush  county,  this  State.    In  1825  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
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Rushville.  The  same  year  his  father  died.  After  a  course  of  study  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  he  located  at  Connersville,  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, where  he  remained  until  1843,  when  he  removed  to  (  rawfordsville,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  several  years.  In  1853  he  was  awarded  a  silver  cup,  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a  premium  for  best  essay  on  drainage.  In  1854 
he  was  appointed  State  Geologist  by  Governor  Wright,  and  traversed  the  entire 
length  of  the  State  several  times  on  foot  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio  River 
in  locating  the  coal  fields.  The  accuracy  of  his  work  has  never  been  disputed.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  the  N.  W.  Christian  Uni- 
versity in  this  city.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  1871,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  Chemist  in  Chief  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  resigned 
this  position  two  years  later,  and  on  his  return  to  Indianapolis  was  made  gas  in- 
spector for  the  city,  and  also  took  the  chair  of  Physiology  in  the  Indiana  Medical 
College.  The  same  year  he  published  Brown's  Physiology  for  common  schools. 
In  1876  he  was  made  President  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fourth  Group  of  Food  Ex- 
hibits at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia.  From  1880  to  1885  he  was  em- 
ployed as  Assistant  State  Geologist,  in  which  capacity  he  made  surveys  of  several 
counties,  reports  of  which  are  published  in  the  State's  reports. 

For  seven  years  past  he  has  written  regularly  for  the  columns  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  and  wrote  occasionally  for  several  years  previous,  and  has  thus  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  farming  interests  of  his  beloved  State.  He  is  now  in 
his  82d  year,  sound  in  body,  with  vigor  enough  to  take  a  ten-mile  walk,  if  neces- 
sary, any  day  of  the  year,  with  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  and  a  memory  won- 
derfully  retentive,  seemingly  good  for  a  score  of  years  more,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  love  for  all  mankind,  and  gratitude  and  veneration  for  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  in  so  many  ways  highly  favored  him. 

In  an  address,  delivered  shortly  after  he  had  passed  his  80th  year,  he  says  of 
himself : 

"  What  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  attainments  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  a  careful  appropriation  of  the  fragments  of  time  which  occur  in  every  active 
life,  and  which  as  a  general  rule  are  wasted,  and  this  careful  appropriation  of 
time,  together  with  a  fixed  purpose  and  an  indomitable  will  to  do  something  and 
be  something  more  than  a  cipher  in  the  world,  were  the  secret  springs  that  moved 
a  poor  Hoosier  orphan  without  other  means,  to  thrust  himself  forward  to  the  no- 
tice of  society,  and  lead  to  some  degree  of  success  in  securing  this  notice,  and  I  say 
this,  not  to  secure  the  applause  of  those  who  are  wont  to  flatter  'self-made  men/ 
for  the  dull  ear  of  four-score  is,  or  ought  to  be,  proof  against  flattery ;  but  I  sty 
it  for  the  benefit  of  young  people  who  are  lamenting  the  want  of  means  to  gratify 
a  laudable  ambition  to  acquire  knowledge  and  achieve  an  honorable  distinction  in 
society,  and  to  such  my  advice  is,  economize  time  and  use  the  means  within  your 
reach,  and  each  successful  step  forward  will  make  the  next  one  easier,  and  never 
say  *  it  is  too  late  to  learn.' " 
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